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"  Credality  is  as  real,  if  not  so  great,  a  sin  as  anbelief." — Archbishop 
'French,  Notes  on  ike  Miracles  of  our  Lord^  8th  ed.,  p.  27. 

"  The  abnegation  of  reason  is  not  the  evidence  of  fiuth,  but  the  confession  of 
despair." — Dr.  Lightfoot,  St,  PauVs Epistle  to  the  Galatians^  4th  ed.,  p.ix. 


PREFACE 


Ik  preparing  this  edition  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  make 

some  changes,  both  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  book  more 

convenient  to  the  reader,  and  bringing  the  argument  as  much  as 

possible  up  to  date.     On  the  one  hand,  an  entirely  new  chapter 

has  been  introduced  dealing  with  the  evidence  of  *^  The  Teaching 

of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  an  ancient  treatise  which  had  not  been 

published  when  the  last  edition  was  issued.    |Much   pertinent 

matter  regarding  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  which  has  hitherto 

only  formed  part  of  the  preface  to  the  sixth  and  complete  editions, 

has  now  been  suitably  incorporated  in  the  text     In  a  similar 

way,  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chapter  on 

Tatian,  dealing  with  more  recent  information  on  the  nature  of 

his  Diatessaran,    A  still  more  important  insertion  in  this  edition 

is  a  critical  examination  of  the  use  of  the  works  of  Josephus  by 

the  author  of  the  third  Synoptic  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

by  which  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  date  at  which 

those  writings  must  have  been  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  long  lists  of  writers  on  different  subjects 

treated  in  the  text  have  been  omitted,  where  direct  quotations 

have  not  been  made  from  their  works,  or  where  such  references 

were  not  considered  specially  interesting.     The  long  linguistic 

anal3rses  of  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  unneces- 
sary Greek  quotations  in  the  notes  throughout,  have  also  been 

omitted  as  of  little  interest  to  general  readers.     Any  student 

desirous  of  examining  these  is  referred  to  the  complete  or  earlier 
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editions.  Nothing  has  been  removed,  however,  which  is  of  any 
importance  to  the  main  argument,  and  much  that  is  of  interest 
has  been  added. 

For  the  rest,  whatever  improvement  could  be  effected  in  the 
style  of  the  book  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  edition  has  considerably  gained  in  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. Except  in  this  respect,  the  Conclusions  have  not  been 
materially  altered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  bearing  the  test  of 
many  years  of  thought  and  study,  they  are  repeated  with 
unhesitating  confidence. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Theoretically,  the  duty  of  adequate  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
any  statement  of  serious  importance  before  believing  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted.  Practicallyi  no  duty  is  more  universally  n^lected. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  r^ard  to  Religion,  in  which 
our  concern  is  so  great,  yet  whose  credentials  so  few  personally 
examine.  The  difficulty  of  such  an  investigation  and  the  inability 
of  most  men  to  pursue  it,  whether  from  want  of  opportimity  or 
want  of  knowledge,  are,  no  doubt,  the  chief  reasons  for  this 
neglect ;  but  another,  and  scarcely  less  potent,  obstacle  has  prob- 
ably been  the  odium  which  has  been  attached  to  any  doubt 
regarding  the  dominant  religion,  as  well  as  the  serious,  though 
covert,  discouragement  of  the  Church  to  all  critical  examination 
of  the  title-deeds  of  Christianity.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  if  not  of 
mtelligent  inquiry,  however,  has,  of  late  years,  become  too  strong  for 
repression,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  pertinency  of  the  question 
of  a  German  writer,  "  Are  we  still  Christians  ?"  receives  uncon- 
scious illustration  from  many  a  popular  pulpit  and.  many  a  social 
discussion. 

The  prevalent  characteristic  of  popular  theology  in  England  at 
this  time  may  be  said  to  be  a  tendency  to  eliminate  from  Chris- 
tianity, with  thoughtless  dexterity,  every  supernatural  element  which 
does  not  quite  accord  with  current  opinion,  and  yet  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  in  so  doing  it  has  practically  been  altogether  abandoned. 
This  tendency  is  fostered  with  illogical  zeal  by  many  distin- 
guished men  within  the  Church  itself  who  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  pursuing  wolves  of  doubt  and  tmbelief  which  press  upon 
it  by  practically  throwing  to  them,  scrap  by  scrap,  the  very 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Divine  Revelation  at  all.  They  try  to  spiritualise  or  dilute 
that  which  remains  into  a  form  which  does  not  shock  their 
reason;  and  yet  they  cling  to  the  delusion  that  they  still 
retain  the  consolation  and  the  hope  of  truths  which,  if  not  divinely 
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revealed,  are  mere  human  speculation  regarding  matters  beyond 
reason. 

Christianity  itself  distinctly  claims  to  be  a  direct  Divine 
Revelation  of  truths  beyond  the  natural  attainment  of  the  human 
intellect.  To  submit  the  doctrines  thus  revealed,  therefore,  to 
criticism,  and  to  clip  and  prune  them  down  to  the  standard  of 
human  reason,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  their  supernatural 
character  is  maintained,  is  an  obvious  absurdity.  Christianity 
must  either  be  recognised  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation  beyond  man's 
criticism,  and,  in  that  case,  its  doctrines  must  be  received  even 
though  Reason  cannot  be  satisfied,  or  the  claims  of  Christianity 
to  be  such  a  Divine  Revelation  must  be  disallowed,  in  which  case 
it  becomes  the  legitimate  subject  of  criticism  like  every  other 
human  system.  One  or  other  of  these  alternatives  must  be 
adopted ;  but  to  assert  that  Christianity  is  Divine,  and  yet  to  deal 
with  it  as  human,  is  illogical  and  wrong. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  importance  of  the  interests  involved, 
therefore,  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  more  urgent 
problem  for  humanity  to  solve  than  the  question  :  Is  Christianity 
a  supernatural  Divine  Revelation  or  not?  To  this  we  may 
demand  a  clear  and  decisive  answer.  The  evidence  must  be  of 
no  uncertain  character  which  can  warrant  our  abandoning  the 
guidance  of  Reason,  and  blindly  accepting  doctrines  which,  if  not 
supernatural  truths,  must  be  rejected  by  the  human  intellect  as 
monstrous  delusions.  We  propose  in  this  work  to  seek  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  this  momentous  question. 

We  must,  by  careful  and  impartial  investigation,  acquire  the 
right  to  our  belief,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  not  float  like  a  mere 
waif  into  the  nearest  haven.  Even  true  conclusions  which  are 
arrived  at  either  accidentally  or  by  wrong  methods  are  dangerous. 
The  current  which  by  good  fortune  led  to-day  to  truth  may 
to-morrow  waft  us  to  falsehood. 

If  we  look  at  the  singular  diversity  of  views  entertained,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  doctrines,  but  also  to  the  evidences,  of 
Christianity,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  deplorable  position 
in  which  Divine  Revelation  is  now  placed. 

Orthodox  Christians  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes, 
one  of  which  professes  to  base  the  Church  upon  the  Bible,  and 
the  other  the  Bible  upon  the  Church.  The  one  party  assert  that 
the  Bible  is  fully  and  absolutely  inspired,  that  it  contains  God's 
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revelation  to  man,  and  that  it  is  the  only  and  sufficient  ground 
for  all  religious  belief;  and  they  maintain  that  its  authenticity  is 
proved  by  the  most  ample  and  irrefragable  external  as  well  as 
internal  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  undoubted  piety 
and  learning,  as  well  as  imquestioned  orthodoxy,  admit  that  the 
Bible  is  totally  without  literary  or  historical  evidence,  and  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  upheld  upon  any  such  grounds  as  the  revealed 
word  of  God ;  that  none  of  the  great  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  can  be  deduced  from  the  Bible,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing this  absence  of  external  and  internal  evidence,  this 
Revelation  stands  upon  the  sure  basis  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Church.  Can  the  unsupported  testimony  of  a  Church  which  in 
every  age  has  vehemently  maintained  errors  and  denounced  truths 
which  are  now  universally  recognised,  be  considered  sufficient 
guarantee  of  Divine  Revelation  ?  Obviously,  there  is  no  ground 
for  accepting  from  a  fallible  Church  and  fallacious  tradition 
doctrines  which,  avowedly,  are  beyond  the  criterion  of  reason,  and 
therefore  require  miraculous  evidence. 

With  belief  based  upon  such  uncertain  grounds,  and  with  such 
vital  difference  of  views  regarding  evidence,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  has  felt  its  own  weakness,  and  entrenched 
itself  against  the  assaults  of  investigation.  Such  inquiry,  however, 
cannot  be  suppressed.  Mere  scientific  questions  may  be  regarded 
with  apathy  by  those  who  do  not  feel  their  personal  bearing.  It 
may  possibly  seem  to  some  a  matter  of  little  practical  importance 
to  them  to  determine  whether  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or 
the  sun  roimd  the  earth  ;  but  no  earnest  mind  can  fail  to  perceive 
the  immense  personal  importance  of  Truth  in  regard  to  Religion — 
the  necessity  of  investigating,  before  accepting,  dogmas,  the  right 
interpretation  of  which  is  represented  as  necessary  to  salvation — 
and  the  clear  duty,  before  abandoning  reason  for  faith,  to  exercise 
reason,  in  order  that  faith  may  not  be  mere  credulity. 

It  was  in  this  conviction  that  the  following  inquiry  into  the 
reality  of  Divine  Revelation  was  originally  undertaken,  and  in  this 
spirit  others  should  enter  upon  it.  An  able  writer,  who  will  not  be 
suspected  of  exaggeration  on  this  subject,  has  said:  "The  majority 
of  mankind,  perhaps,  owe  their  belief,  rather  to  the  outward 
influence  of  custom  and  education,  than  to  any  strong  principle  of 
faith  within ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  if  they  came  to 
perceive  how  wonderful  what  they  believed  was,  would  not  find 
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their  belief  so  easy,  and  so  matter-of-course  a  thing  as  they  appear 
to  find  it."'  If  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  question  of  priority  of 
presentation  whether  we  are  to  accept  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism, 
or  Christianity,  we  must  strictly  and  fearlessly  examine  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  profess  to  stand.  The  neglect  of  examination 
can  never  advance  truth,  as  the  severest  scrutiny  can  never  retard 
it ;  but  belief  without  discrimination  can  only  foster  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

To  no  earnest  mind  can  such  inquiry  be  otherwise  than  a  serioas 
and  often  a  painful  task  ;  but,  dismissing  preconceived  ideas  and 
preferences  derived  from  habit  and  education,  and  seeking  only 
the  Truth,  holding  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  the  only  object 
worthy  of  desire  or  capable  of  satisfying  a  rational  mind,  the  quest 
cannot  but  end  in  peace  and  satisfaction.  In  such  an  investigation, 
however,  to  quote  words  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  "  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  whether  we  place  Truth  in  the  first  place 
or  in  the  second  place  ";  for  if  Truth  acquired  do  not  compensate 
for  every  pet  illusion  dispelled,  the  path  is  thorny  indeed,  although 
it  must  still  be  faithfully  trodden. 


*  J.  B.  Mozley,  B.D.,   on  Miracles;    Bampton  Lectures ,   1865,   2nd  ed., 
p.  4. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MIRACLES   IN   RELATION   TO   CHRISTIANITY 

At  the  very  outset  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  true  character 
of  Christiaxiity  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Supernatural. 
Christianity  professes  to  be  a  Divine  revelation  of  truths  which 
the  human  intellect  could  not  otherwise  have  discovered.  It  is 
not  a  form  of  religion  developed  by  the  wisdom  of  man  and 
appealing  to  his  reason,  but  a  system  miraculously  communicated 
to  the  human  race,  the  central  doctrines  of  which  are  either 
superhuman  or  untenable.  If  the  truths  said  to  be  revealed  were 
either  of  an  ordinary  character  or  naturally  attainable,  they  would 
at  once  discredit  the  claim  to  a  Divine  origin.  No  one  could 
maintain  that  a  system  discoverable  by  reason  would  be  super- 
naturally  communicated.  The  whole  argument  for  Christianity 
turns  upon  the  necessity  of  such  a  revelation,  and  the  consequent 
probability  that  it  would  be  made. 

There  is  nothing  singular,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  claim  of 
Christianity  to  be  a  direct  revelation  from  God.  With  the 
exception  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which,  however, 
also  had  their  subsidiary  supposition  of  Divine  inspiration,  there 
has  scarcely  been  any  system  of  reli^on  which  has  not  been 
proclaimed  to  the  world  as  a  direct  Divme  communication.  Long 
before  Christianity  claimed  this  character,  the  religions  of  India 
had  anticipated  the  idea.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  accomplished 
scholar:  "According  to  the  orUiodox  views  of  Indian  theologians, 
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not  a  single  line  of  the  Veda  was  the  work  of  human  authors. 
The  whole  Veda  is  in  some  way  or  other  the  work  of  the  Ddty, 
and  even  those  who  received  it  were  not  supposed  to  be  ordinary 
mortals,  but  beings  raised  above  the  level  of  common  humanit)', 
and  less  liable,  therefore,  to  error  in  the  reception  of  revealed 
truth."'  The  same  origin  is  claimed  for  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
whose  doctrines,  beyond  doubt,  exercised  great  influence  at  least 
upon  later  Jewish  theology,  and  whose  Magian  followers  are 
appropriately  introduced  beside  the  cradle  of  Jesus,  as  the  first 
to  do  honour  to  the  birth  of  Christianity.  In  the  same  way 
Mohammed  announced  his  religion  as  directly  communicated  from 
heaven. 

Christianity,  however,  as  a  religion  professing  to  be  divinely 
revealed,  is  not  only  supernatural  in  origin  and  doctrine,  but  its 
claim  to  acceptance  is  necessarily  based  upon  supernatural 
evidence ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  truths  which  require  to  be 
miraculously  communicated  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  our 
intellect,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  intelligently  received  upon 
internal  testimony.  "And,  certainly,"  says  an  able  Bampton 
Lecturer,  "  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  give  a  revelation,  there  are 
plain  and  obvious  reasons  for  asserting  that  miracles  are  necessary 
as  the  guarantee  and  voucher  for  that  revelation.  A  revelation  is, 
properly  speaking,  such  only  by  virtue  of  telling  us  something 
which  we  could  not  know  without  it.  ^ut  how  do  we  know  that 
that  communication  of  what  is  undiscoverable  by  human  reason 
is  true  ?  Our  reason  caimot  prove  the  truth  of  it,  for  it  is  by  the 
very  supposition  beyond  our  reason.  There  must  be,  then,  some 
note  or  sign  to  certify  to  it  and  distinguish  it  as  a  true  communi- 
cation from  God,  which  note  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  miracle."* 
In  another  place  the  same  lecturer  stigmatises  the  belief  of  the 
Mohammedan  "as  in  its  very  principle  irrational,"  because  he 
accepts  the  account  which  Mohammed  gave  of  himself,  without 
supernatural  evidence.3  The  belief  of  the  Christian  is  contrasted 
with  it  as  rational,  "because  the  Christian  believes  in  a  super- 
natural dispensation  upon  the  proper  evidence  of  such  a  dispensa- 
tion— viz.,  the  miraculous. "-♦  Mohammed  is  reproached  with  having 
"  an  utterly  barbarous  idea  of  evidence,  and  a  total  miscalculation 
of  the  claims  of  reason,"  because  he  did  not  consider  miraculous 
evidence  necessary  to  attest  a  supernatural  dispensation;  "  whereas 


'  M.  Milller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workskopt  1867,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

» J.  B.  Mozley,  B,D.,  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1865,  on  Miracles^  2nd  ed., 
1867,  p.  6  f. 

3  /*.,  p.  30,  cf.  Butler,  Analogy  0/  Religion y  pt.  ii.,  chap,  vii.,  §  3;  Paley, 
A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ^  ed.  Whately,  1859,  p.  324  ff. 
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the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  perpetuity  for  this  cause  especially,  with 
others,  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  true  calculation,  and  a  foresight 
of  the  permanent  need  of  evidence;  our  Lord  admitting  the 
inadequacy  of  His  own  mere  word,  and  the  necessity  of  a  rational 
guarantee  to  His  revelation  of  His  own  nature  and  commission."* 

The  spontaneous  offer  of  miraculous  evidence,  indeed,  has 
always  been  advanced  as  a  special  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
logiadly  entitling  it  to  acceptance  in  contradistinction  to  all  other 
religions.  "  It  is  an  acknowledged  historical  fact,"  says  Bishop 
Butler,  "  that  Christianity  offered  itself  to  the  world,  and  demanded 
to  be  received,  upon  the  allegation — />.,  as  unbelievers  would 
speak,  upon  the  pretence — of  miracles,  publicly  wrought  to  attest 
the  truth  of  it  in  such  an  age ;..,... and  Christianity,  including  the 
dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament,  seems  distinguished  by  this 
from  all  otber  religions."* 

Most  of  the  great  English  divines  have  clearly  recognised  and 
asserted  the  necessity  of  supernatural  evidence  to  establish  the 
reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  Bishop  Butler  affirms 
miracles  and  the  completion  of  prophecy  to  be  the  "direct 
and  fundamental  proofs "  of  Christianity.^  Elsewhere  he  says : 
"The  notion  of  a  miracle,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  divine 
mission,  has  been  stated  with  great  exactness  by  divines,  and  is, 
I  think,  sufficiently  understood  by  everyone.  There  are  also 
invisible  miracles — the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  for  instance — which, 
being  secret,  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  such  a  mission,  but 
require  themselves  to  be  proved  by  visible  miracles.  Revelation 
itself,  too,  is  miraculous ;  and  miracles  are  the  proof  of  it."^ 
Paley  states  the  case  with  equal  clearness :  "  In  what  way  can  a 
revelation  be  made  but  by  miracles  ?  In  none  which  we  are  able 
to  conceive. "5  His  argument,  in  fact,  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  nothing  but  miracles  could  decide  the  authority  "  of 
Christianity.^  In  another  work  he  asserts  that  no  man  can 
prove  a  future  retribution  but  the  teacher  "who  testifies  by 
miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God.  "7  Bishop  Atterbury, 
again,  referring  to  the  principal  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  Chris- 
tianity, says  :  "  It  is  this  kind  of  Truth  that  God  is  properly  said 
to  reveal ;  Truths,  of  which,  unless  revealed,  we  should  have 
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always  continued  ignorant ;  and  'tis  in  order  only  to  prove  these 
Truths  to  have  been  really  revealed  that  we  affirm  Miracles  to  be 
Necessary."* 

Dr.  Heurtley,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  after  pointing  out  that  the  doctrines  taught  as  the 
Christian  Revelation  are  such  as  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
been  attained  by  the  unassisted  human  reason,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  be  attested  by  miracles, 
continues  :  "  Indeed,  it  seems  inconceivable  how  without  miracles 
— including  prophecy  in  the  notion  of  a  miracle — it  could  suffi- 
ciently have  commended  itself  to  men's  belief?  \Vho  would 
believe,  or  would  be  justified  in  believing,  the  great  facts  which 
constitute  its  substance  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  unaccredited 
teacher  ?  and  how,  except  by  miracles,  could  the  first  teacher  be 

accredited  ?    Paley,  then,  was  fully  warranted  in  the  assertion 

that  *we  cannot  conceive  a  revelation' — ^such  a  revelation  of 
course  as  Christianity  professes  to  be,  a  revelation  of  truths  which 
transcend  man's  ability  to  discover — '  to  be  substantiated  without 
miracles.'  Other  credentials,  it  is  true,  might  be  exhibited  in 
addition  to  miracles — and  such  it  would  be  natural  to  look  for — 
but  it  seems  impossible  that  miracles  could  be  dispensed  with."' 
Dr.  Mansel  bears  similar  testimony :  "  A  teacher  who  proclaims 
himself  to  be  specially  sent  by  God,  and  whose  teaching  is  to  be 
received  on  the  authority  of  that  mission,  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  establish  his  claim  by  proofs  of  another  kind  than 
those  which  merely  evince  his  human  wisdom  or  goodness.  A 
superhuman  authority  needs  to  be  substantiated  by  superhuman 
evidence ;  and  what  is  superhuman  is  miraculous."^ 

Newman,  in  discussing  the  idea  and  scope  of  miracles,  says  : 
"A  revelation — that  is,  a  direct  message  from  God  to  man — 

itself  bears  in  some  degree  a  miraculous  character And  as  a 

revelation  itself,  so  again  the  evidences  of  a  revelation  may  all 

more  or  less   be   considered   miraculous It  might  even    be 

said  that,  strictly  speaking,  no  evidence  of  a  revelation  is  con- 
ceivable which  does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  a  miracle ; 
since  nothing  but  a  display  of  power  over  the  existing  system  of 
things  can  attest  the  immediate  presence  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
originally  established."'^ 

Dr.  Mozley  has  stated  in  still  stronger  terms  the  necessity  that 


*  Sermons y  etc.  Sermon  viii. ,  **  Miracles  the  Most  Proper  Way  of  Proving 
any  Religion"  (vol.  iii.,  1766,  p.  199). 
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Christianity  should  be  authenticated  by  the  evidence  of  miracles. 
He  supposes  the  case  that  a  person  of  evident  integrity  and  lofti- 
ness of  character  had  appeared,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  announcing 
himself  as  pre-existent  from  all  eternity,  the  Son  of  God,  Maker 
of  the  world,  who  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  assumed  the 
form  and  nature  of  man  in  order  to  be  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  so  on,  enumerating  other 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Mozley  then  asks :  "  What  would 
be  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  sober  reason  respecting  that  person  ? 
The  necessary  conclusion  of  sober  reason  respecting  that  person 

would  be  that  he  was  disordered  in  his  understanding By  no 

rational  being  could  a  just  and  benevolent  life  be  accepted  as 
proof  of  such  astonishing  announcements.  Miracles  are  the 
necessary  complement,  then,  of  the  truth  of  such  announcements, 
which,  without  them,  are  purposeless  and  abortive,  the  unfinished 
fragments  of  a  design  which  is  nothing  unless  it  is  the  whole. 
They  are  necessary  to  the  justification  of  such  announcements,' 
which  indeed,  unless  they  are  supernatural  truths,  are  the  wildest 
delusions."'  He,  therefore,  concludes  that  "  Christianity  cannot 
be  maintained  as  a  revelation  undiscoverable  by  human  reason,  a 
revelation  of  a  supernatural  scheme  for  man's  salvation,  without 
the  evidence  of  miracles."* 

In  all  points  Christianity  is  emphatically  a  Supernatural 
Religion,  claiming  to  be  divine  in  its  origin,  superhuman  in  its 
essence,  and  miraculous  in  its  evidence.  It  cannot  be  accepted 
without  an  absolute  belief  in  miracles,  and  those  who  profess  to 
hold  the  religion  whilst  they  discredit  its  supernatural  elements — 
and  they  are  many  at  the  present  day — have  widely  seceded  from 
ecclesiastical  Christianity.  Miracles,  it  is  true,  are  external  to 
Christianity  in  so  far  as  they  are  evidential,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
admitted  that  miracles  alone  can  attest  the  reality  of  Divine 
revelation  they  are  still  inseparable  from  it ;  and  as  the  contents 
of  the  revelation  are,  so  to  say,  more  miraculous  than  its  attesting 
miracles,  the  supernatural  enters  into  the  very  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  cannot  be  eliminated.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  reality  of  miracles  is  the  vital  point  in  the  investigation  which 
we  have  undertaken.  If  the  reality  of  miracles  cannot  be  estab- 
lishod,  Christianity  loses  the  only  evidence  by  which  its  truth  can 
be  sufficiently  attested.  If  miracles  be  incredible,  the  super- 
natural revelation  and  its  miraculous  evidence  must  together  be 
rejected. 

This  fact  is  thoroughly  recognised  by  the  ablest  Christian 
divines.     Dean  Mansel,  speaking  of  the  position  of  miracles  in 


'  Bampton  LeciurtSf  1865,  p.  14.  "  /^.,  p.  d3« 
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regard  to  Christianity,  says  :  "  The  question,  however,  assumes  a 
very  dilTerent  character  when  it  relates,  not  to  the  comparative 
importance  of  miracles  as  evidences,  but  to  their  reality  as  facts, 
and  as  facts  of  a  supernatural  kind.  For,  if  this  is  denied,  the 
denial  does  not  merely  remove  one  of  the  supports  of  a  £Buth 
which  may  yet  rest  securely  on  other  grounds.     On  the  contrary, 

the  whole  system  of  Christian  belief  with  its  evidences all 

Christianity,  in  short,  so  far  as  it  has  any  title  to  that  name,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  special  relation  to  the  person  or  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  overthrown  at  the  same  time."'  A  little  further  on  he 
says :  "  If  there  be  one  fact  recorded  in  Scripture  which  is 
entitled,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  name  of  a 
miracle,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  that  fact.  Here,  at 
least,  is  an  instance  in  which  the  entire  Christian  faith  must  stand 
or  fall  with  our  belief  in  the  supernatural."'  He,  therefore, 
properly  repudiates  the  view,  "  which  represents  the  question  of 
'^the  possibility  of  miracles  as  one  which  merely  affects  the 
external  accessories  of  Christianity,  leaving  the  essential  doctrines 
untouched"^  Dr.  Mozley,  in  a  similar  manner,  argues  the  insepar- 
able union  of  miracles  with  the  Christian  faith.  "  Indeed,  not 
only  are  miracles  conjoined  with  doctrine  in  Christianity,  but 
miracles  are  inserted  in  the  doctrine  and  are  part  of  its  contents. 
A  man  cannot  state  his  belief  as  a  Christian  in  the  terms  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  without  asserting  them.  Can  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  Incarnation  be  disjoined  from  one  physical  miracle  ? 
Can  the  doctrine  of  His  justification  of  us  and  intercession  for  us 

be  disjoined  from  another? If  a  miracle  is  incorporated  as 

an  article  in  a  creed,  that  article  of  the  creed,  the  miracle,  and  the 
proof  of  it  by  a  miracle,  are  all  one  thing.  The  great  miracles, 
therefore,  upon  the  evidence  of  which  the  Christian  scheme 
rested,  being  thus  inserted  in  the  Christian  Creed,  the  belief  in 
the  Creed  was  of  itself  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  evidence  of 

it Thus  miracles  and  the  supernatural  contents  of  Christianity 

must  stand  or  fall  together."^  Dr.  Heurtley,  referring  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reality  of  miracles,  exclaims :  '*  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  therefore,  that  the  question  is  vital  as  regards  Christianity.  "^ 
Dr.  Westcott  not  less  emphatically  makes  the  same  statement 
"  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  if  the  claim  to  be  a  miraculous 
religion  is  essentially  incredible,  apostolic  Christianity  is  simply 

false The  essence  of  Christianity  lies  in  a  miracle;  and,  if  it 

can  be  shown  that  a  miracle  is  either  impossible  or  incredible,  all 
further  inquiry  into  the  details  of  its  history  is  superfluous  in  a 

«  Aids  to  Faiih,  1 863,  p.  3.  "  lb,,  p.  4. 
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religious  point  of  view."'  Similarly,  Dr.  Farrar  has  said  :  "  How- 
ever skilfully  the  modem  ingenuity  of  semi-belief  may  have 
tampered  with  supernatural  interpositions,  it  is  clear  to  every 
honest  and  unsophisticated  mind  that,  if  miracles  be  incredible, 
Christianity  is  false.      If  Christ  wrought  no  miracles,  then  the 

Gospels  are  untrustworthy If  the  Resurrection  be  merely  a 

spiritual  idea,  or  a  mythicised  hallucination,  then  our  religion  has 

been  founded  on  an  error "" 

It  has  been  necessary  clearly  to  point  our  this  indissoluble 
connection  betw^een  ecclesiastiod  Christianity  and  the  supernatural, 
in  order  that  the  paramount  importance  of  the  question  as  to  the 
credibility  of  miracles  should  be  duly  appreciated.  Our  inquiry 
into  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelatidn,  then,  whether  we  consider 
its  contents  or  its  evidence,  practically  reduces  itself  to  the  very 
simple  issue  :  Are  miracles  antecedently  credible  ?  Did  they 
ever  really  take  place  ?  We  do  not  intend  to  confine  ourselves 
merely  to  a  discussion  of  the  abstract  question,  but  shall  also 
endeavour  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  specific 
all^ations  -which  are  advanced. 

Having,  then,  ascertained  that  miracles  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  attest  the  reality  of  Divine  revelation,  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  them  more  closely,  and  for  the  present  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  representations  of  these  phenomena  which  are 
given  in  the  Bible.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  the  doctrine 
is  inculcated  that  supernatural  communications  must  have  super- 
natural attestation.  God  is  described  as  arming  his  servants  with 
power  to  perform  wonders,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  be 
accredited  as  his  special  messengers.  The  Patriarchs  and  the 
people  of  Israel  generally  are  represented  as  demanding  "  a  sign  ' 
of  the  reality  of  communications  said  to  come  from  God,  without 
which,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  they  not  only  would  not  have 
believed,  but  would  have  been  justified  in  disbelieving,  that  the 
message  actually  came  from  him.  Thus  Gideon^  asks  for  a  sign 
that  the  Lord  talked  with  him,  and  Hezekiah*  demands  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  that  he  should  be  restored  to  health. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  refer  to  instances,  for  it  may  be 
affirmed  that,  upon  all  occasions,  miraculous  evidence  of  an 
alleged  divine  mission  is  stated  to  have  been  required  and 
accorded. 

The  startling  information  is  at  the  same  time  given,  however, 

*  Tlte  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection^  3rd  ed.,  1874,  p.  34. 
»  "Pu  Witness  of  History  to  Christy  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1870,  and  ed., 
1872,  p.  25. 
3  Jndges  vi.  17.  ^2  Kings  xx.  8  f. 
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that  miracles  may  be  wrought  to  attest  what  is  false,  as  well  as  to 
accredit  what  is  true.  In  one  place'  it  is  declared  that,  if  a 
prophet  actually  gives  a  sign  or  wonder,  and  it  comes  to  {>ass,  but 
teaches  the  people,  on  the  strength  of  it,  to  follow  other  gods,  they 
are  not  to  hearken  to  him,  and  the  prophet  is  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  false  miracle  is,  here,*  attributed  to  God  himself :  "  For  the 
Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  In  the  book 
of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  the  case  is  stated  in  a  still  stronger  way, 
and  God  is  represented  as  directly  deceiving  the  prophet :  "  And 
if  the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the 
Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet,  and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand 
upon  him,  and  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people 
Israel."3  God,  in  fact,  is  represented  as  exerting  his  almighty 
power  to  deceive  a  man,  and  then  as  destrojdng  him  for  being 
deceived.  In  the  same  spirit  is  the  passage^  in  which  Micaiah 
describes  the  Lord  as  putting  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of  the 
prophets  who  incited  Ahab  to  go  to  Ramoth-Gilead.  Elsewhere,^ 
and  notably  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  an  ascription  of  real 
signs  and  wonders  to  another  power  than  God.  Jesus  himself  is 
represented  as  warning  his  disciples  against  false  prophets,  who 
work  signs  and  w^onders :  "  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
Ix)rd,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name 
cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?** 
of  whom  he  should  say  :  "  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity.'**  And  again  in  another  place :  "  For  false 
prophets  shall  arise,  and  shall  work  signs  and  wonders  {aifiiuta 
KOI  rkpara)  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible,  the  elect. "7  Also, 
when  the  Pharisees  accuse  him  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils,  Jesus  asks  :  "  By  whom  do  your  children 
cast  them  out  ?"^  a  reply  which  would  lose  all  its  point  if  they  were 
not  admitted  to  be  able  to  cast  out  devils.  In  another  passage 
John  is  described  as  saying :  "  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  thy  name,  who  followeth  not  us,  and  we  forbad  him.'*? 
Without  multiplying  instances,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  reality  of  false  miracles  and  lying  wonders  is 
admitted  in  the  Bible. 

The  obvious  deduction  from  this  representation  of  miracles  is 

*  DeuL  xlii.  I  ff.  »  Dcut.  xiii.  3. 

3  Ezek.  xiv.  9.     The  narrative  of  God's  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  in 
order  to  bring  other  plagues  upon  the  land  of  Egypt  is  in  this  vein. 

*  I  Kings  xxii.  14-23. 

s  The  counter  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  need  not  be  referred  to  as 
instances.     Ex.  vii.  11,  12,  22. 

*  Matt.  vii.  22,  23.  7  Mark  xiii.  22. 

*  Matt.  xii.  27.  9  Mark  ix.  38. 
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that  the  source  and  purpose  of  such  supernatural  phenomena 
must  always  be  exceedingly  uncertain.^  Their  evidential  value  is, 
therefore,  profoundly  affected,  "  it  being,"  as  Newman  has  said  of 
ambiguous  miracles,  "antecedently  improbable  that  the  Almighty 
should  rest  the  credit  of  His  revelation  upon  events  which  but 
obscurely  implied  His  immediate  presence. "=  As  it  is  affirmed 
that  other  supernatural  beings  exist,  as  well  as  an  assumed  Personal 
God,  by  whose  agency  miracles  are  performed,  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  with  reason  that  such  phenomena  are  at  any  time  specially 
due  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  Newman  recognises  this, 
but  passes  over  the  difficulty  with  masterly  lightness  of  touch. 
After  advancing  the  singular  argument  that  our  knowledge  of 
spirits  is  only  derived  from  Scripture,  and  that  their  existence 
cannot  be  deduced  from  nature,  whilst  he  asserts  that  the  being  of 
a  God — a.  Personal  God  be  it  remembered — can  be  so  discovered, 
and  that,  therefore,  miracles  can  only  properly  be  attributed  to 
him,  he  proceeds  :  "  Still,  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  on  our 
own  principles  we  are  not  open  to  inconsistency.  That  is,  it  has 
been  questioned  whether,  in  admitting  the  existence  and  power  of 
Spirits  on  the  authority  of  Revelation,  we  are  not  in  danger  of 
invalidating  the  evidence  upon  which  that  authority  rests.  For 
the  cogency  of  the  argument  for  miracles  depends  on  the  assump- 
tion that  interruptions  in  the  course  of  nature  must  ultimately 
proceed  from  God,  which  is  not  true  if  they  may  be  effected  by  other 
beings  without  His  sanction.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
explicit  as  Scripture  is  in  considering  miracles  as  signs  of  Divine 
agency,  it  still  does  seem  to  give  created  spirits  some  power  of 
working  them ;  and  even  in  its  most  literal  sense  intimates  the 
possibility  of  working  them  in  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine 
(Deut.  xiii.  1-3;  Matt.  xxiv.  24;  2  Thess.  ii.  9-ii)."3  Newman 
repudiates  the  attempts  of  various  writers  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  making  a  distinction  between  great  miracles  and 
small,  many  miracles  and  few,  or  by  referring  to  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine  attested  in  order  to  determine  the  author  of  the  miracle, 
or  by  denying  the  power  of  spirits  altogether,  and  explaining  away 
Scripture  statements  of  demoniacal  possession  and  the  narrative 
of  the  Lord's  Temptation.  "  Without  having  recourse  to  any  of 
these  dangerous  modes  of  answering  the  objection,"  he  says,  "  it 

'  Tertnllian  saw  this  difficulty,  and  in  his  work  against  Marcion  he  argues 
that  miracles  alone,  without  prophecy,  could  not  sufficiently  prove  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  ;  for  he  points  out  that  Jesus  himself  forewarned  his  disciples 
that  fiilse  Christs  would  come  with  signs  and  wonders,  like  the  miracles  which 
he  himself  had  worked,  whom  he  enjoined  them  beforehand  not  to  believe. 
-^dv.  Afore,,  iii.  3.     So  also  the  Author  of  the  CiementituSt  xvii.  14. 

'  Two  Essays  an  Miracles,  p.  31. 

3  lb,,  p.  50  f. 
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may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  since,  agreeably  to  the  antecedent 
sentiment  of  reason,  God  has  adopted  miracles  as  the  seal  of  a 
divine  message,  we  believe  he  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  so 
counterfeited  as  to  deceive  the  humble  inquirer/'*  This  is  the 
only  reply  which  even  so  powerful  a  reasoner  as  Newman  can  give 
to  an  objection  based  on  distinct  statements  of  Scripture  itself. 
He  cannot  deny  the  validity  of  the  objection;  he  can  only  hope  or 
believe  in  spite  of  it.  Personal  belief,  independent  of  evidence, 
is  the  most  common  and  the  weakest  of  arguments ;  at  the  best, 
it  is  prejudice  masked  in  the  garb  of  reason.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  miracles  being  thus  acknowledged  to  be  common  both  to  God 
and  to  other  spirits,  they  cannot  be  considered  a  distinctive 
attestation  of  divine  intervention ;  and,  as  Spinoza  finely  ai^gued, 
not  even  the  mere  existence  of  God  can  be  inferred  from  them ; 
for,  as  a  miracle  is  a  limited  act,  and  never  expresses  more  than  a 
certain  and  limited  power,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  from  such 
an  effect  conclude  even  the  existence  of  a  cause  whose  power  is 
infinite." 

This  dual  character  obviously  leads  to  many  difficulties  in 
defining  the  evidential  function  and  force  of  miracles,  and  we 
may  best  appreciate  the  dilemma  which  is  involved  by  continuing 
to  follow  the  statements  and  arguments  of  divines  themselves. 
To  the  question  whether  miracles  are  absolutely  to  command  the 
obedience  of  those  in  whose  sight  they  are  performed,  and 
whether,  upon  their  attestation,  the  doer  and  his  doctrine  are  to 
be  accepted  as  of  God,  Archbishop  Trench  unhesitatingly  replies  : 
"  It  cannot  be  so,  for  side  by  side  with  the  miracles  which  serve 
for  the  furthering  of  the  kingdom  of  God  runs  another  line  of 
wonders,  the  counter-workings  of  him  who  is  ever  the  ape  of  the 
Most  High."3  The  deduction  is  absolutely  logical  and  cannot 
be  denied.  "  This  fact,"  he  says,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  lies  has 
its  wonders  no  less  than  the  kingdom  of  truth,  is  itself  sufficient 
evidence  that  miracles  cannot  be  appealed  to  absolutely  and 
finally,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  the  w^orker  of  them 
proclaims."  This  ])eing  the  case,  it  is  important  to  discover  how 
miracles  perform  their  function  as  the  indispensable  evidence  for 
a  Divine  revelation,  for  with  this  disability  they  do  not  seem  to 
possess  much  potentiality.  Archbishop  Trench,  then,  offers  the 
following  definition  of  the  function  of  miracles :  "  A  miracle 
does  not  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  divine  mission  of 
him  that  brings  it  to  pass.  That  which  alone  it  claims  for  him  at 
the  first  is  a  right  to  be  listened  to ;  it  puts  him  in  the  alternative 

*  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles ,  p.  51  f. 

'  Opera,  ed  Tauchnitz,  vol  iii. ,  cap.  vi. ,  24. 

3  ^foUs  OH  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord^  8th  ed.,  1866,  p.  22. 
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of  being  from  heaven  or  from  hell.  The  doctrine  must  first 
commend  itself  to  the  conscience  as  being  good^  and  only  then 
can  the  miracle  seal  it  as  divine.  But  the  first  appeal  is  from  the 
doctrine  to  the  conscience,  to  the  moral  nature  of  man."'  Under 
certain  circumstances,  he  maintains,  their  evidence  is  utterly  to  be 
rejected.  "  But  the  purpose  of  the  miracle,"  he  says,  "  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  confirm  that  which  is  good,  so,  upon  the  other 
hand,  where  the  mind  and  conscience  witness  against  the  doctrine, 
not  sill  the  miracles  in  the  world  have  a  right  to  demand  sub- 
mission to  the  word  which  they  seal.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
act  of  faith  is  to  believe,  against,  and  in  despite  of  them  all,  in 
what  God  has  revealed  to,  and  implanted  in  the  soul  of  the  holy 
and  the  true;  not  to  believe  another  Gospel,  though  an  angel 
from  heaven,  or  one  transformed  into  such,  should  bring  it 
(Deut  xiiL  3 ;  Gal.  i,  8) ;  and  instead  of  compelling  assent, 
miracles  are  then  rather  warnings  to  us  that  we  keep  aloof,  for 
they  tell  us  that  not  merely  lies  are  here,  for  to  that  the  conscience 
bore  witness  already,  but  that  he  who  utters  them  is  more  than  a 
common  deceiver,  is  eminently  *  a  liar  and  an  Anti-christ,'  a  false 
prophet — standing  in  more  immediate  connection  than  other 
deceived  and  evil  men  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  that  Satan 
has  given  him  his  power  (Rev.  xiii.  2),  is  using  him  to  be  an 
especial  organ  of  his,  and  to  do  a  special  work  for  him."'  And 
he  lays  down  the  distinct  principle  that  "The  miracle  must 
witness  for  itself,  and  the  doctrine  must  witness  for  itself,  and 
then,  and  then  only,  the  first  is  capable  of  witnessing  for  the 
second."^ 

These  opinions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
but  are  generally  held  by  divines,  although  Dr.  Trench  expresses 
them  with  unusual  absence  of  reserve.  Dr.  Mozley  emphatically 
affirms  the  same  doctrine  when  he  says :  "A  miracle  cannot  oblige 
us  to  accept  any  doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  our  moral  nature, 
or  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  religion."^    Dr.  Mansel  speaks 

'iVofei,  etc.,  p.  25.  Dr.  Trench's  views  are  of  considerable  eccentricity, 
and  he  seems  to  reproduce  in  some  degree  the  Platonic  theory  of  Remi- 
niscence. He  continues :  "  For  all  revelation  pcesupposes  in  man  a  power 
of  recognising  the  truth  when  it  is  shown  him — tnat  it  will  find  an  answer  in 
him — that  he  will  trace  in  it  the  lineaments  of  a  friend,  though  of  a  friend 
from  whom  he  has  been  long  estrai^ed,  and  whom  he  has  well-nigh  forgotten. 
It  is  the  finding  of  a  treasure,  but  of  a  treasure  which  he  himself  and  no  other 
had  lost.  The  denial  of  this,  that  there  is  in  man  any  organ  by  which  truth 
inay  be  recognised,  opens  the  door  to  the  most  boundless  scepticism — is, 
indeed,  the  denial  of  all  that  is  god-like  in  man"  (/^.,  p.  25).  The  Arch- 
bishop would  probably  be  shocked  if  we  suggested  that  the  god-like  organ  of 
which  he  speaks  is  Reason. 

'/5.,  p.  27  f.  3/^.,  p.  33. 

*  BamptoH  Lectures^  1865,  P*  ^S*  * 
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to  the  same  effect :  "  If  a  teacher  claiming  to  work  miracles 
proclaims  doctrines  contradictory  to  previously  established  truths, 
whether  to  the  conclusions  of  natural  religion  or  to  the  teaching 
of  a  former  revelation,  such  a  contradiction  is  allowed,  even  by 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  evidential  value  of  miracles,  to 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  But  the  right  conclusion 
from  this  admission  is  not  that  true  miracles  are  invalid  as 
evidences,  but  that  the  supposed  miracles  in  this  case  are  not 
true  miracles  at  all — />.,  are  not  the  effects  of  Divine  power,  but 
of  human  deception  or  of  some  other  agency."*  A  passage  from 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Trench  in 
support  of  his  views  both  illustrates  the  doctrine  and  the  necessity 
which  has  led  to  its  adoption  :  "  You  complain,"  says  Dr.  Arnold, 
writing  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  "  of  those  persons  who  judge  of  a  revela- 
tion not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  its  substance.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  of  its 
evidence ;  and  that  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  what  was  foolish 
or  wicked  would  only  prove  Manicheism.  We  are  so  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  unseen  world  that  the  character  of  any  supernatural 
power  can  only  be  judged  by  the  moral  character  of  the  state- 
ments which  it  sanctions.  Thus  only  can  we  tell  whether  it  be 
a  revelation  from  God  or  from  the  Devil.""  In  another  place 
Dr.  Arnold  declares :  '*  Miracles  must  not  be  allowed  to  overrule 
the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  only  through  our  belief  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  accord  our  belief  to  them. "3 


'  Aids  to  Fatthi  p.  32. 

"  Life  of  Arnold^  ii. ,  p.  226. 

3  Lectures  on  Modem  History^  p.  137.  Those  who  hold  such  views  forget 
that  the  greatest  miracles  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  are  not  external  to  it, 
but  are  the  essence  of  its  principal  d(»mas.  If  the  "signs"  and  "  wonders" 
which  form  what  may  be  called  die  colGiteral  miracles  of  Christianity  are  only 
believed  in  consecjuence  of  belief  in  the  Gospel,  upon  what  basis  does  belief  in 
the  miraculous  birth,  the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  other 
leading  dogmas,  rest?  These  are  themselves  the  Gospel.  Newman,  the 
character  of  whose  mind  leads  him  to  believe  every  miracle  the  evidence 
against  which  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  his  doing  so,  rather  than  only  those 
the  evidence  for  which  constrains  him  to  belief,  supports  ecclesiastical  miracles 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  Gospels.  He  points  out  that  only  a 
few  of  the  latter  now  fulfil  the  purpose  of  evidence  for  a  Divine  revelation,  and 
the  rest  are  sustained  and  authenticated  by  those  few ;  that  "  The  many 
never  have  been  evidence  except  to  those  who  saw  them,  and  have  but  held 
the  place  of  doctrine  ever  since ;  like  the  truths  revealed  to  us  about  the  unseen 
world,  which  are  matters  of  fedth,  not  means  of  conviction.  They  have  no 
existence,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  record  in  which  they  are  found."  He  then 
proceeds  to  refer  to  the  criterion  of  a  miracle  suggested  by  Bishop  Douglas  : 
'*  We  may  suspect  miracles  to  be  &lse  the  account  of  which  was  not  pnbli^ed 
at  the  time  or  place  of  their  alleged  occurrence,  or,  if  so  published,  yet  without 
careful  attentjgn  being  called  to  them."  Newman  then  adds :  *'  Yet  St  Mark 
is  said  to  have  written  at  Rome,  St.  Luke  in  Rome  or  Greece,  and  St.  John 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  mutual  dependence  which  is  thus  estab- 
lished between  miracles  and  the  doctrines  in  connection  with 
which  they  are  wrought  destroys  the  evidential  force  of  miracles, 
and  that  the  first  and  the  final  appeal  is  made  to  reason.  The 
doctrine,  in  fact,  proves  the  miracle  instead  of  the  miracle  attesting 
the  doctrine.  Divines  of  course  attempt  to  deny  this,  but  no 
other  deduction  from  their  own  statements  is  logically  possible. 
Miracles,  according  to  Scripture  itself,  are  producible  by  various 
supernatural  beings,  and  may  be  Satanic  as  well  as  Divine ;  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  so  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world  that 
avowedly  he  cannot,  from  the  miracle  itself,  determine  the  agent 
by  whom  it  was  performed;'  the  miracle,  therefore,  has  no 
intrinsic  evidential  value.  How,  then,  according  to  divines,  does 
it  attain  any  potentiality  ?  Only  through  a  favourable  decision  on 
the  part  of  Reason  or  the  "  moral  nature  in  man  "  regarding  the 
character  of  the  doctrine.  The  result  of  the  appeal  to  Reason 
respecting  the  morality  and  credibility  of  the  doctrine  determines 
the  evidential  status  of  the  miracle.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  is 
the  real  criterion  of  the  miracle  which,  without  it,  is  necessarily  an 
object  of  doubt  and  suspicion. 

We  have  already  casually  referred  to  Newman's  view  of  such  a 
relation  between  miracle  and  doctrine,  but  may  here  more  fully 
quote  his  suggestive  remarks.  "  Others,  by  referring  to  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  attested,"  he  says,  "in  order  to  determine  the 
author  of  the  miracle,  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  plausible 
charge  of  adducing,  first  the  miracle  to  attest  the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine,  and  then  the  doctrine  to*  prove  the  divinity  of  the 
miracle."'  This  argument  he  characterises  as  one  of  the  "dangerous 
modes "  of  removing  a  difficulty,  although  he  does  not  himself 
point  out  a  safer,  and,  in  a  note,  he  adds :  "  There  is  an  appear- 
ance of  doing  honour  to  the  Christian  doctrines  in  representing 
them  as  intrinsically  credible,  which  leads  many  into  supporting 
opinions  which,  carried  to  their  full  extent,  supersede  the  need  of 
miracles  altogether.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  they  who 
are  allowed  to  praise  have  the  privilege  of  finding  fault,  and  may 
reject,  according  to  their  i  priori  notions,  as  well  as  receive. 


at  Epbesus ;  and  the  earliest  of  the  Evangelists  wrote  some  years  after  the 
events  recorded,  while  the  latest  did  not  wnte  for  sixty  years  ;  and  moreover, 
true  though  it  be  that  attention  was  called  to  Christianity  from  the  first,  yet  it 
is  true  al«>  that  it  did  not  succeed  at  the  spot  where  it  arose,  but  principally 
at  a  distance  from  it"  {Two  Essays  on  Miracles,  etc.,  2nd  ed.,  1870,  p.  232  f.). 
How  much  these  remarks  might  have  been  extended  and  strengthened  by  one 
more  critical  and  less  ecclesiastical  than  Newman  need  not  here  be  stated. 

'  Newman  says  of  a  miracle :  *'  Considered  by  itself,  it  is  at  most  but  the 
token  of  a  superhuman  being"  (Two  Essays,  p.  10). 

'  TwoEssaySf  etc.,  p.  51, 
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Doubtless  the  divinity  of  a  clearly  immoral  doctrine  could  not  be 
evidenced  by  miracles ;  for  our  belief  in  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  is  much  stronger  than  our  conviction  of  the  negative  proposi- 
tion that  none  but  He  can  interfere  with  the  system  of  nature.' 
But  there  is  always  the  danger  of  extending  this  admission  beyond 
its  proper  limits,  of  supposing  ourselves  adequate  judges  of  the 
tendency  of  doctrines ;  and,  because  unassisted  reason  informs  us 
what  is  moral  and  immoral  in  our  own  case,  of  attempting  to 

decide  on  the  abstract  morality  of  actions These  remarks  are 

in  nowise  inconsistent  with  using  (as  was  done  in  a  former  section) 
our  actual  knowledge  of  God*s  attributes,  obtained  from  a  survey 
of  nature  and  human  affairs,  in  determining  the  probability  of 
certain  professed  miracles  having  proceeded  from  Him.     It  is  one 
thing  to  infer  from  the  experience  of  life,  another  to  imagine  the 
character  of  God  from  the  gratuitous  conceptions  of  our  own 
minds."'    Although  Newman  apparently  fails  to  perceive  that  he 
himself  thus  makes  reason  the  criterion  of  miracles,  and  therefore 
incurs  the  condemnation  with  which  our  quotation  opens,  the 
very  indecision  of  his  argument  illustrates  the  dilemma  in  which 
divines  are  placed.     Dr.  Mozley,   however,   still  more  directly 
condemns  the  principle  which  we  are  discussing — that  the  doctrine 
must  be  the  criterion  of  the  miracle — although  he  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  elsewhere  substantially  affirms  it.     He  says :  "  The  position 
that  the  revelation  proves  the  miracles,  and  not  the  miracles  the 
revelation,   admits  of   a   good    qualified    meaning ;    but,   taken 
literally,  it  is  a  double  ofTence^ainst  the  rule  that  things  are  projjerly 
proved  by  the  proper  proof  of  them ;  for  a  supernatural  fact  is 
the  proper  proof  of  a  supernatural  doctrine ;  while  a  supernatural 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  certainly  not  the  proper  proof  of  a 
supernatural  fact.  "3 

'  In  another  place,  however,  Newman,  contrasting  the  "  Rationalistic"  and 
**  Catholic "  tempers,  and  condemning  the  former,  says :  "  Rationalism  is  a 
certain  abuse  of  reason — ^that  is,  a  use  of  it  for  purposes  for  which  it  never  was 
intended,  and  is  unfitted.  To  rationalise  in  matters  of  revelation  is  to  make 
our  reason  the  standard  and  measure  of  the  doctrines  revealed  ;  to  stipulate 
that  those  doctrines  should  be  such  as  to  cany  with  them  their  own  justifica- 
tion  ;  to  reject  them  if  they  come  in  collision  with  our  existing  opinions 
or  habits  of  thought,  or  are  with  difficulty  harmonised  with  our  existing  stock 
of  knowledge"  {Essays^  Crit,  and  ffist.^  1872,  vol.  i.,  p.  31);  and  a  little 
further  on:  '*A  like  desire  of  judging  for  one's  self  is  discernible  in  the 
original  fall  of  man.  Eve  did  not  believe  the  Tempter  any  more  than  God's 
word,  till  she  perceived  *  the  fruit  was  good  for  food '  "  (/<J.,  p.  33).  Newman, 
of  coarse,  wisnes  to  limit  his  principle  precisely  to  suit  his  own  convenience  ; 
but  in  permitting  the  rejection  of  a  supposed  revelation  in  spite  of  miracles,  on 
the  ground  of  our  disapproval  of  its  morality,  it  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  is 
substantially  made  the  final  criterion  of  the  miracle. 

'  7\tfo  Essays,  etc.,  p.  51  f.,  note  {k), 

3  Bampton  Lectures,  1865,  p.  19. 
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This  statement  is  obviously  true,  but  it  is  equally  undeniable 
that,  their  origin  being  uncertain,  miracles  have  no  distinctive 
evidential  force.  How  far,  then,  we  may  inquire  in  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  position,  can  doctrines  prove  the 
reality  of  miracles  or  determine  the  agency  by  which  they  are 
performed?  In  the  case  of  moral  truths  within  the  limits  of 
reason,  it  is  evident  that  doctrines  which  are  in  accordance  with 
our  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  right  do  not  require  miraculous 
e\idence  at  all.  They  can  secure  acceptance  by  their  own  merits 
alone.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  truth 
or  goodness  of  a  doctrine  is,  in  itself,  no  proof  that  it  emanates 
directly  from  God,  and  consequently  the  most  obvious  wisdom 
and  beauty  in  the  doctrine  could  not  attest  the  Divine  origin  of  a 
miracle.  Such  truths,  however,  have  no  proper  connection  with 
revelation  at  all.  "  These  truths,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  "  were  of  themselves  sufficiently  obvious  and  plain,  and 
needed  not  a  Divine  testimony  to  make  them  plainer.  But  the 
truths  which  are  necessary  in  this  manner  to  be  attested  are 
those  which  are  of  positive  institution ;  those  which,  if  God  had 
not  pleased  to  reveal  them,  human  reason  could  not  have 
discovered ;  and  those  which,  even  now  they  are  revealed,  human 
reason  cannot  fully  account  for  and  perfectly  comprehend."' 
How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  reason  or  "  the  moral  nature  in  man  " 
can  approve  as  good,  or  appreciate  the  fitness  of,  doctrines  which 
in  their  very  nature  are  beyond  the  criterion  of  reason  ?*  What 
reply,  for  instance,  can  reason  give  to  any  appeal  to  it  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  of  the  Incarnation  ?  If  doctrines 
the  truth  and  goodness  of  which  are  apparent  do  not  afford  any 
e\idence  of  Divine  revelation,  how  can  doctrines  which  reason 
can  neither  discover  nor  comprehend  attest  the  Divine  origin  of 
miracles  ?  Dr.  Mozley  clearly  recognises  that  they  cannot  do  so. 
"The  proof  of  a  revelation,"  he  says — and,  we  may  add,  the  proof 
of  a  miracle,  itself  a  species  of  revelation — "  which  is  contained  in 
the  substance  of  a  revelation,  has  this  inherent  check  or  limit  in  it : 
viz.,  that  it  cannot  reach  to  what  is  undiscoverable  by  reason. 
Internal  evidence  is  itself  an  appeal  to  reason,  because  at  every 
step  the  test  is  our  own  appreciation  of  such  and  such  an  idea  or 
doctrine,  our  own  perception  of  its  fitness;  but  human  reason 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  prove  that  which,  by  the 
very  hypothesis,  lies  beyond  human  reason. "3  It  naturally  follows 
that  no  doctrine  which  lies  beyond  reason,  and  therefore  requires 

'  Sermons^  Sth  ed.,  1766,  vol.  iii,  p.  198. 

'  Bishop  Butler  says  :  *'  Christianitv  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
hension "  {Analogy  of  Religion^  part  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  |  i). 
3  Bampton  Lectures^  1S65,  p.  15. 
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the  attestation  of  miracles,  can  possibly  aflfoxxl  that  indication  of 
the  source  and  reality  of  miracles  which  is  necessary  to  endow 
them  with  evidential  value ;  and  the  supernatural  doctrine  must, 
therefore,  be  rejected  in  the  absence  of  miraculous  e\adence  of  a 
decisive  character. 

Dr.  Mozley  labours  earnestly,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  restore  to 
miracles  as  evidence  some  part  of  that  potentiality  of  which  these 
unfortunate  limitations  have  deprived  them.  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  says,  "  We  must  admit,  indeed,  an  inherent  modification 
in  the  function  of  a  miracle  as  an  instrument  of  proof,"*  he  argues 
that  this  is  only  a  limitation,  and  no  disproof  of  it,  and  he  contends 
that  "  The  evidence  of  miracles  is  not  negative,  because  it  has 
conditiorvs."^  His  reasoning,  however,  is  purely  apologetic,  and 
attempts,  by  the  unreal  analogy  of  supposed  limitations  of  natural 
principles  and  evidence,  to  excuse  the  disqualifying  limitation  of  the 
supernatural.  He  is  quite  conscious  of  the  serious  difficulty  of  the 
position.  "  The  question,"  he  says,  "  may  at  first  sight  create  a 
dilemma — If  a  miracle  is  nugatory  on  the  side  of  one  doctrine, 
what  cogency  has  it  on  the  side  of  another  ?  Is  it  legitimate  to 
accept  its  evidence  when  we  please,  and  reject  it  when  we  please  T 
The  only  reply  he  seems  able  to  give  to  these  very  pertinent 
questions  is  the  remark  which  immediately  follows  them  :  "  But  in 
truth  a  miracle  is  never  without  an  argumentative  force,  although 
that  force  may  be  counterbalanced."3  In  other  words,  a  miracle  is 
always  an  argument,  although  it  is  often  a  bad  one.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  go  to  the  supernatural  for  bad  arguments. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  miraculous  evidence 
selected  to  accredit  a  Divine  revelation  should  possess  certain 
unique  and  marked  characteristics.  It  must,  at  least,  be  clearly 
distinctive  of  Divine  power,  and  exclusively  associated  with  Divine 
truth.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Deity,  deigning  thus  to  attest 
the  reality  of  a  communication  from  himself  of  truths  beyond  the 
criterion  of  reason,  should  not  make  the  evidence  simple  and 
complete,  because,  the  doctrines  proper  to  such  a  revelation  not 
being  appreciable  from  internal  evidence,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
external  testimony  for  them — if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use — must  be 
unmistakable  and  decisive.  The  evidence  which  is  actually 
produced,  however,  so  far  from  satisfying  these  legitimate 
anticipations,  lacks  every  one  of  the  qualifications  which  reason 
antecedently  declares  to  be  necessary.  Miracles  are  not  distinctive 
of  Divine  power,  but  are  common  to  Satan,  and  they  are  admitted 
to  be  performed  in  support  of  falsehood  as  well  as  in  the  service  of 
truth.  They  bear,  indeed,  so  little  upon  them  the  impress  of  their 
origin  and   true  character    that  they  are  dependent    for  their 

*  Bampt^n  Lectures ,  p.  25.  '  Ib.y  p.  25.  3  /*.,  p.  25. 
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recognition   upon  our  judgment  of  the  very  doctrines  to  attest 
which  they  are  said  to  have  been  designed. 

Even  taking  the  representation  of  miracles,  therefore,  which 
divines  themselves  give,  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  perform 
their  contemplated  functions.  If  they  are  superhuman  they  are 
not  super-Satanic,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  which  they  can  be 
considered  miraculously  evidential  of  anything.  To  argue,  as 
theologians  do,  that  the  ambiguity  of  their  testimony  is  deliberately 
intended  as  a  trial  of  our  faith  is  absurd,  for,  reason  being  unable 
to  judge  of  the  nature  either  of  supernatural  fact  or  supernatural 
doctrine,  it  would  be  mere  folly  and  injustice  to  subject  to  such  a 
test  beings  avowedly  incapable  of  sustaining  it.  Whilst  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  then,  that  a  Divine  revelation  should  be 
attested  by  miraculous  evidence  to  justify  our  believing  it,  the 
testimony  so-called  seems,  in  all  respects,  unworthy  of  the  name, 
and  presents  anomalies  much  more  suggestive  of  human  invention 
than  Divine  originality.  We  are,  in  fact,  prepared,  even  by  the 
Scriptural  account  of  miracles,  to  expect  that  further  examination 
uill  supply  an  explanation  of  such  phenomena  which  will  wholly 
remove  them  from  the  region  of  the  supernatural. 


CMAl^TER  II. 

MIRACLES    IN   RELATION   TO   THE   ORDER   OF   NATURE 

Without  at  present  touching  the  question  as  to  their  reality,  it 
may  be  well  to  ascertain  what  miracles  are  considered  to  be,  and 
how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  supernatural. 
We  have,  hitherto,  almost  entirely  confined  our  attention  to  the 
arguments  of    English   divines,   and    we   must  for   the   present 
continue  chiefly  to  deal  with  them,  for  it  may  broadly  be  said  that 
they  alone,  at  the  present  day,  maintain  the  reality  and  su[>ematural 
character  of  such  phenomena.     No  thoughtful  mind  can  fail  to 
see  that,  considering  the  function  of  miracles,  this  is  the  only 
logical  and  consistent  course.*     The  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  admitting  the  reality  of  miracles,  however,  have  driven  the 
great   majority  of    continental,  as   well  as  very  many   English, 
theologians  who  still  pretend  to  a  certain  orthodoxy,  either  to 
explain  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  naturally,  or  to  suppress  them 
altogether.     Since  Schleiermacher  denounced  the  idea  of  Divine 
interuptions  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  explained  away  the  super- 
natural character  of  miracles,  by  defining  them  as  merely  relative — 
miracles    to    us,    but    in   reality   mere  anticipations   of    human 
knowledge  and  power — his  example  has  been  more  or  less  followed 
throughout    Germany,   and    almost  every  expedient    has    been 
adopted  by  would-be  orthodox  writers  to  reduce,  or  altogether 
eliminate,  the  miraculous  elements.      The  attempts  which  have 
been  made   to  do   this,  and  yet  to  maintain  the  semblance  of 
unshaken  belief  in  the  main  points  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity, 
have  lamentably  failed,  from  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  task  and 
the  fundamental  error  of  the   conception*      The  endeavour   of 
Paulus  and  his  school  to  get  rid  of  the  supernatural  by  a  bold 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Gospel  naratives, 
whilst  the  credibility  of  the  record  was  represented  as  intact,  was 
too  glaring  an  outrage  upon  common  sense  to  be  successful ;  but  it 
was  scarcely  more  illogical  than  subsequent  efforts  to  suppress  the 

*  Newman  writes :  **  Nay,  if  we  only  go  so  far  as  to  realise  what  Christianity 
is,  when  considered  merely  as  a  creed,  and  what  stupendous  overpowering 
ra<3ts  are  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Incarnation,  we  shall  feel  that  no 
miracle  can  be  great  after  it,  nothing  strange  or  marvellous,  nothing  beyond 
expectation  "  (7w<?  Essays  on  Scripture  Mirtules^  etc.,  1 870,  p.  185). 
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miraculous,  yet  retain  the  creed.  The  ^eat  majority  of  modem 
German  critics,  however,  reject  the  miraculous  altogether,  and 
consider  the  question  as  no  longer  worthy  of  discussion;  and  most 
of  those  who  have  not  distinctly  expressed  this  view  either  resort 
to  every  linguistic  device  to  evade  the  difficulty,  or  betray  by  their 
hesitation  the  feebleness  of  their  belief.'  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  miracles,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  Germany  we  must  turn, 
but  to  England,  where  their  reality  is  still  maintained. 

Archbishop  Trench  rejects  with  disdain  the  attempts  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  others  to  get  rid  of  the  miraculous  elements  of 
miracles,  by  making  them  relative,  which  he  rightly  considers  to 
be  merely  "  a  decently  veiled  denial  of  the  miracle  altogether  ";' 
and  he  will  not  accept  any  reconciliation  which  sacrifices  the 
miracle,  "  which,''  he  logically  affirms,  *'  is,  in  fact,  no  miracle,  if 
it  lay  in  nature  already,  if  it  was  only  the  evoking  of  forces  latent 
therein,  not  a  new  thing,  not  the  bringing  in  of  the  novel  powers 
of  a  higher  world ;  if  the  mysterious  processes  and  powers  by 
which  those  works  were  brought  about  had  been  only  undiscovered 
hitherto,  and  not  undiscoverable,  by  the  efforts  of  human 
inquiry,"^     When  Dr.  Trench  tries  to  define  what  he  considers 

'  It  may  be  weU  to  refer  more  porticularl;)^  to  the  views  of  Ewald,  one  of  the 
most  profound  scholars,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  arbitrary  critics,  of  this  time. 
In  his  great  work,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel^  he  rejects  the  supernatural 
from  all  the  **  miracles"  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  IIL  Ausg.  1864,  Band  i., 
P*  3^5  ff-y  ii-i  P-  88  f.,  loi  ff.,  353  ff.))  a>id  in  the  fifth  volume  Christus  u,s, 
Zeitj  he  does  not  belie  his  previous  opinions.  He  deUberateW  repudiates  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  (v.  p.  236),  rejects  the  supernatural  from  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  denies  the  relationship  (Luke  i.  36)  between  him  and 
Jesus  (p.  230  ff.).  The  miraculous  events  at  the  Crucifixion  are  mere  poetical 
imaginations  (p.  581).  The  Resurrection  is  the  creation  of  the  pious  longing 
and  excited  feeling  of  the  disciples  (Band  vi.  Gesch,  da  Aposi.  Zeitalters^ 
1S58,  p.  71  f.),  and  the  Ascension,  its  natural  sequel  (vi.  p.  95  f.).  In  regard 
to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  his  treatment  of  disease  was  principally  mental  and 
by  the  exercise  of  moral  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  sick ;  but  he  also 
employed  external  means,  inquired  into  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  his 
action  was  sofaject  to  the  laws  of  Divine  order  (v.  pp.  291-299).  Ewald 
spiritualises  Uie  |[reater  miracles  until  the  physical  jMsis  is  almost  completely 
lost  In  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  "  water  itself,  under  the 
influence  of  his  spirit,  becomes  the  b^t  wine,"  as  it  still  does  wherever  his 
spirit  is  working  m  full  power  (v.  p.  329).  llie  miraculous  feeding  of  5,000 
is  a  narrative  based  on  some  tradition  of  an  occasion  in  which  Jesus,  *'  with  the 
smallest  external  means,  but  infinitely  more  through  his  spirit  and  word  and 
prayer,  satisfied  all  who  came  to  him  '* — an  allegory,  in  fact,  of  the  higher 
satisfying  power  of  the  bread  of  life — which  in  course  of  time  grew  to  the 
consistency  of  a  phydcal  miracle  (v.  p.  442).  The  raisinjg;  of  the  son  of  the 
uridow  of  Nain  is  represented  as  a  case  of  suspended  animation  (v.  p.  424). 
In  his  latest  work,  Die  Lehre  der  Bibel  vm  Gott,  Ewald  eliminates  all  the 
miraculous  elements  firom  Revelation,  which  he  extends  to  all  historical 
religions  (with  the  exception  of  Mohammedanism),  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  (i.,  Dw  18,  §8). 

'  Notes  ffn  Miracles^  p.  74.  3  /*,,  p.  75, 
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the  real  character  of  miracles,  however,  he  becomes,  as  might  be 
expected,  voluminous  and  obscure.  He  says  :*  '*  An  extra- 
ordinary Divine  casualty,  and  not  that  ordinary  which  we  acknow- 
ledge everywhere,  and  in  everything,  belongs,  then,  to  the 
essence  of  the  miracle ;  powers  of  God  other  than  those  which 
have  always  been  workmg ;  such,  indeed,  as  most  seldom  or 
never  have  been  working  before.  The  unresting  activity  of  God, 
which  at  other  times  hides  and  conceals  itself  behind  the  veil  of 
what  we  term  natural  laws,  does  in  the  miracle  unveil  itself;  it 
steps  out  from  its  concealment,  and  the  hand  which  works  is 
laid  bare.  Beside  and  beyond  the  ordinary  operation  of  nature, 
higher  powers  (higher,  not  as  coming  from  a  higher  source,  but  as 
bearing  upon  higher  ends)  intrude  and  make  themselves  felt  even 
at  the  very  springs  and  sources  of  her  power."*  "Not,  as  we 
shall  see  the  greatest  theologians  have  always  earnestly  contended, 
contra  naturam,  but  prater  naturam,  and  supra  naturam.*'' 
Further  on  he  adds:  ^^ Beyond  nature,  beyond  and  aboiw  the 
nature  which  we  know,  they  are,  but  not  contrary  to  it"^ 
Newman,  in  a  similar  strain,  though  with  greater  directness,  says : 
"  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are  undeniably  beyond  nature  ";  and 
h^  explains  them  as  "  wrought  by  p>erson8  consciously  exercising, 
Under  Divine  guidance,  a  power  committed  to  them  for  definite 
ends,  professing  to  be  immediate  messengers  from  heaven,  and  to 
evidencing  their  mission  by  their  miracles*^'^ 

Miracles  are  here  described  as  "  beside,''  and  "  beyondi**  and 
**  above  "  nature ;  but  a  moment's  consideration  must  show  that, 
in  so  far  as  these  terms  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  are  simply 
evasions,  not  solutions,  of  a  difficulty.  Dr»  Trench  is  quite 
sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  the  definition  of  miracles  places 
them,  and  how  fatal  to  his  argument  it  would  be  to  admit  that 
they  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  "The  miracle,"  he 
protests,  "is  not  thus  unnatural ;  nor  could  it  be  such,  since  the 
unnatural,  the  contrary  to  order,  is  of  itself  the  ungodly,  and  can 
in  no  way,  therefore,  be  affirmed  of  a  Divine  work,  such  as  that 
with  which  we  have  to  do."5  The  Archbishop,  in  this,  however,  is 
clearly  arguing  from  nature  to  miracles,  and. not  from  miracles  to 
nature.  He  does  not,  of  course,  know  what  miracles  really  are ; 
but,  as  he  recognises  that  the  order  of  nature  must  be  maintained, 
he  is  forced  to  assert  that  miracles  are  not  contrary  to  nature.  He 
repudiates  the  idea  of  their  being  natural  phenomena,  and  yet 
attempts  to  deny  that  they  are  unnatural.  They  must  either  be 
the  one  or  the  other.     Indeed,  that  his   distinction  is  purely 

'  Notes  on  Miracles ^  p.  12.  °  /^.,  p.  13,  note  2.  ^  Ib,^  ^  14. 

*♦  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles ,  etc.,  p.  1 16. 
5  Notes  on  AliradeSy  p.  15. 
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imaginary,  and  inconsistent  with  the  alleged  facts  of  Scriptural 
miiacles,  is  apparent  from  Dr.  Trench's  own  illustraticxis.  The 
whole  aj^ment  is  a  mere  quibble  of  words  to  evade  a  palpable 
dilemma*  Newman  does  not  fall  into  this  error,  and  more  boldly 
f{|ces  the  difficulty.  He  admits  that  the  Scripture  miracles 
*^  innovate  upon  the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  us  by  the 
order  and  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  'V  and  that  **  walking  on 
the  sea,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  a  plain  reversal  of  its 
laws."* 

Take,  for  instance,  the  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes. 
Five  thousand  people  are  fed  upon  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes ;  ''and  they  took  up  of  the  fragments  which  remained 
twelve  baskets  full.  "3  Dr.  Trench  is  forced  to  renounce  all  help 
in  explaining  this  miracle  fix>m  natural  analogies,  and  he  admits  : 
^'We  must  simply  behold  in  the  multiplying  of  the  bread."  (and 
fishes?)  "an  act  of  Divine  omnipotence  on  His  part  who  was  the 
Word  of  God — not,  indeed,  now  as  at  the  first,  of  absolute 
creation  out  of  nothing,  since  there  was  a  substratum  to  work 
(HI  in  the  original  loaves  and  fishes,  but  an  act  of  creative  accre- 
tion."^ It  will  scarcely  be  argued  by  anyone  that  such  an  "  act  of 
Divine  omnipotence  "  and  "  creative  accretion  "  as  this  multiplica- 
tion of  five  baked  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  is  not  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature,  s  For  Dr.  Trench  has  himself  pointed  out 
<  that  there  must  be  interposition  of  man's  art  here,  and  that  "  a 
grain  of  wheat  could  never  by  itself,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
natural  development,  issue  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  "^ 

Undaunted  by,  or  rather  unconscious  of,  such  contradictions, 
the  Archbishop  proceeds  with  his  argument,  and  with  new  defini- 
tions of  the  miraculous.  So  &r  from  being  disorder  of  nature,  he 
continues,  with  audacious  precision:  "The  true  miracle  is  a 
higher  and  a  purer  nature,  coming  down  out  of  the  world  of 
untroubled  harmonies  into  this  world  of  ours,  which  so  many 
discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed,  and  bringing  this  back  again, 
though  it  be  but  for  one  mysterious  prophetic  moment,  into 
harmony  with  that  higher. "^  In  that  "  higher  and  purer  nature  " 
can  a  grain  of  wheat  issue  in  a  loaf  of  bread  ?  We  have  only  to 
apply  this  theory  to  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  loaves  and 

'  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles,  etc,  p.  154.  '  Z^.,  p.  158. 

3  Mitt  xiv.  ao.  <  Notes  on  Miracles^  p.  274  f. 

^  Newman,  referring  to  this  amongst  other  miracles  as  *'a  far  greater 
ioBovaticm  upon  the  economy  of  nature  than  the  miracles  of  the  Church 
opon  the  ecooomj  of  Scripture,"  says:  ''There  is  nothing,  for  instance, 
in  nature  at  all  to  parallel  and  mitigate  the  wonderful  history  of  the 
nniltipiicatk>n  of  an  artificially  prepared  substance  such  as  bread"  (Twp 
Essays^  p.  157  f.). 

^  Notes  OH  Miracles^  p.  274.  1  Ib,,^  15, 
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fishes  to  perceive  how  completely  it  is  the  creation  of  Dr.  Trench's 
poetical  fancy. 

These  passages  fairly  illustrate  the  purely  imaginary  and  arbitrar}- 
nature  of  the  definitions  which  those  who  maintain  the  reality  and 
supernatural  character  of  miracles  give  of  them.  The  favourite 
hypothesis  is  that  which  ascribes  miracles  to  the  action  of  unknovm 
law.  Archbishop  Trench  naturally  adopts  it.  "  We  should  see  in 
the  miracle,"  he  says,  "not  the  infraction  of  a  law,  but  the 
neutralising  of  a  lower  law,  the  suspension  of  it  for  a  time  by  a 
higher  "',  and  he  asks  with  indignation  whence  we  dare  conclude 
that,  because  we  know  of  no  powers  sufficient  to  produce  miiades, 
none  exist.  "  They  exceed  the  laws  of  our  nature  ;  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  they  exceed  the  laws  of  a//  nature."'  It 
is  not  easy  to  follow  the  distinction  here  between  "  our  nature " 
and  "  a/i  nature,"  since  the  order  of  nature,  by  which  miracles  are 
judged,  is,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  universal,  and  we  have  no 
grounds  for  assuming  that  there  is  any  other. 

The  same  hypothesis  is  elaborated  by  Dr.  Mozley.  Assuming 
the  facts  of  miracles,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  their 
"  referribleness  to  unknown  law,"  in  which  expression  he  includes 
both  "  unknown  law,  or  unknown  connection  with  known  law."* 

Taking  first  the  supposition  of  unknown  connection  with  known 
law,  he  argues  that,  as  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  scientific  sense, 
cannot  possibly  produce  single  or  isolated  facts,  it  follows  that  no 
isolated  or  exceptional  event  can  come  under  a  law  of  nature  fy 
direct  observation ;  but,  if  it  comes  under  it  at  all,  it  can  only  do 
so  by  some  explanation^  which  takes  it  out  of  its  isolation  and  joins 
it  to  a  class  of  facts,  whose  recurrence  indeed  constitutes  the  law. 
Now  Dr.  Mozley  admits  that  no  explanation  can  be  given  by  which 
miracles   can   have  an   unknown  connection   with    known   law. 


'  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  i6.  Dr.  Liddon  writes  on  the  evidential  parpose  of 
miracles  and  their  nature,  as  follows :  * '  But  how  is  man  enabled  to  iaentify  the 
Author  of  this  law  within  him  "  (which  the  highest  instincts  of  the  human  con- 
science derive  from  the  Christian  Revelation  and  the  life  of  Christ),  **  perfectly 
reflected  as  it  is  in  the  Christ,  with  the  Author  of  the  law  of  the  Universe 
without  him  ?  The  answer  is,  by  miracle.  Miracle  is  an  innovation  upon 
ph3rsical  law— or  at  least  a  suspension  of  some  lower  physical  law  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  higher  one — in  the  interests  of  moral  law.  The  historical  fiict  that 
Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  identifies  the  Lord  of  phj^ical  life  and  death  with 
the  Legislator  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Miracle  is  the  certificate  of 
identity  between  the  rx>rd  of  Nature  and  the  Lord  of  Conscience — the  proof 
that  He  is  really  a  moral  being  who  subordinates  physical  to  moral  interests. 
Miracle  is  the  meeting-p^int  between  intellect  and  the  moral  sense,  because  it 
announces  the  answer  to  the  efforts  and  yearnings  alike  of  the  moral  sense  and 
the  intellect ;  because  it  announces  revelation  "  {Some  Rlenunts  of  Relighn, 
Lent  Lectures,  1870  ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St,  Paul's,  1872,  p.  74  f.). 

"  Bampton  Lectures^  1865,  p.  145. 
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Taking  the  largest  class  of  miracles,  bodily  cures,  the  corre* 
spondence  between  a  simple  command  or  prophetic  notiftcation 
and  the  cure  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  miracles,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  mere  marvels.  No  violation  of  any  law  of 
nature  takes  place  in  either  the  cure  or  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment taken  separately,  but  the  two  taken  together  are  the  proof  of 
superhuman  agency.  He  concludes  that  no  physical  hypothesis 
can  be  framed  accounting  for  the  superhuman  knowledge  and 
power  involved  in  this  class  of  miracles,  supposing  the  miracles  to 
stand  as  they  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  ■ 

The  inquiry  is  then  shifted  to  the  other  and  different  question  : 
whether  miracles  may  not  be  instances  of  laws  which  are  as  yet 
wholly  unknown.^  This  is  generally  called  a  question  of  *♦  higher 
law  " — that  is  to  say,  a  law  which  comprehends  under  itself  two  or 
more  lower  or  less  wide  laws.  And  the  principle  would  be 
applicable  to  miracles  by  supposing  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
law,  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  under  which  miracles  would  come, 
and  then  considering  whether  this  new  law  of  miracles  and  the 
old  law  of  common  fiEu:t8  might  not  both  be  reducible  to  a  still 
more  general  law,  which  comprehended  them  both ;  but  Dr,  Mozley, 
of  course,  recc^ises  that  the  discovery  of  such  a  law  of  miracleM 
would  necessarily  involve  the  discovery  of  fresh  miracles,  for  to 
talk  of  a  law  of  miracles  without  miracles  would  be  an  absurdity^s 
The  supposition  of  the  discovery  of  such  a  law  of  miracles,  how« 
ever,  would  be  tantamount  to  the  supposition  of  a  future  new 
order  of  nature,  from  which  it  immediately  follows  that  the  whole 
supposition  is  irrelevant  and  futile  as  r^ards  the  present  queBtion.4 
For  no  new  order  of  things  could  make  the  present  order  different, 
and  a  miracle,  could  we  suppose  it  becoming  the  ordinary  fact  of 
another  different  order  of  nature,  would  not  be  less  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  present  one.s  This  explanation  is  also 
rejected. 

We  pause  here  to  remark  that  throughout  the  whole  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  miracles  we  meet  with  nothing  from 
theologians  but  mere  assumptions.  The  facts  of  the  narrative  of 
the  miracle  are  first  assumed,  and  so  are  the  theories  by  which  it 
is  explained.  Now,  with  regard  to  every  theory  which  seeks  to 
explain  miracles  by  assumption,  we  may  quote  words  applied  by 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  miracles  to  some  conclusion  of 
straw,  which  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  antagonist  in 
order  that  he  might  refute  it.  "But  the  question  is,"  said 
Dr.  Mansel,  "  not  whether  such  a  conclusion  has  been  asserted,  as 
many  other  absurdities  have  been  asserted,  by  the  advocates  of  a 

'  Bampton  l^chireSy  1865,  pp.  145-153.  '  /*.,  pp.  153-159- 

5  /(*.,  p.  154  f.  ^  /*.,  p.  156.  5  fb.^  p.  157, 
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theory,  but  whether  it  has  been  established  on  such  scientific 
grounds  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  assent  of  all  duly-cultivated  minds, 
whatever  their  own  consciences  may  say  to  the  contrary."* 

Immediately  after  his  indignant  demand  for  scientific  accuracy 
of  demonstration,  Dr.  Mansel  proceeds  to  argue  as  follows :  In  the 
will  of  man  we  have  the  solitary  instance  of  an  efficient  cause,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  acting  among  the  physical  causes 
of  the  material  world,  and  producing  results  which  could  not 
have  been  brought  about  by  any  mere  sequence  of  physical 
causes.  If  a  man  of  his  own  will  throw  a  stone  into  the  air,  its 
motion,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  his  hand,  is  determined  by  a 
combination  of  purely  material  laws ;  but  by  what  law  came  it 
to  be  thrown  at  all  ?  The  law  of  gravitation,  no  doubt,  remains 
constant  and  unbroken,  whether  the  stone  is  lying  on  the  ground 
or  moving  through  the  air ;  but  all  the  laws  of  matter  could  not 
have  brought  about  the  particular  result,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  free  will  of  the  man  who  throws  the  stone.  Substitute  the 
will  of  God  for  the  will  of  man,  and  the  argument  becomei 
applicable  to  the  whole  extent  of  creation  and  to  all  the  phenomena 
which  it  embraces,* 

It  is  evident  that  this  argument  merely  tends  to  prove  that  ever}- 
effect  must  have  a  cause — ^a  propasition  too  obvious  to  require  any 
argument  at  all.  If  a  man  had  not  thrown  the  stone,  the  stone 
would  have  remained  lying  on  the  ground.  No  one  doubts  this. 
We  have  here,  however,  this  "solitary  instance  of  an  efficient 
cause  acting  among  the  physical  causes  of  the  material  world," 
producing  results  which  are  wholly  determined  by  natural  laws,^ 
and  incapable  of  producing  any  opposed  to  them.  If,  therefore, 
we  substitute,  as  Dr.  Mansel  desires,  "  the  will  of  God  "  for  "  the 
will  of  man,"  we  arrive  at  no  results  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  order  of  nature.  We  have  no  ground  whatever  for 
assumiag  any  efficient  cause  acting  in  any  other  way  than  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
gross  fallacies  of  this  argument,  as  applied  to  miracles,  to  pass 
from  the  efficient  cause  producing  results  which  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  determined  by  them,  to  an 
assumed  efficient  cause  producing  effects  which  are  opposed  to 
natural  law.  The  restoration  to  life  of  a  decomposed  human 
body,  and  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes,  are 


*  Mansel,  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  19,  '  /*.,  p.  20. 

3  Throughout  this  argument  we  use  the  term  **law"  in  its  popular  sense  as 
representing  the  series  of  phenomena  to  which  reference  is  made.  We  do  not 
thmk  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  assumption  that  the  will  of  man  is  an  "efficient 
cause";  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  even  admitting  the  premiss,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  supposed  consequences  do  not  follow. 
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opposed  to  natural  laws,  and  no  assumed  efficient  cause  conceiv- 
able, to  which  they  may  be  refenred,  can  harmonise  them. 

Dr.  Mazley  continues  his  argument  in  a  similar  way.  He 
inquires :  "  Is  the  suspension  of  physical  and  material  laws  by  a 
spiritual  being  inconceivable?  We  reply  that,  however  incon- 
ceivable this  kind  of  suspension  of  physical  law  is,  it  is  a  fact. 
Physical  laws  are  suspended  any  time  an  animate  being  moves 
any  part  of  its  body ;  the  laws  of  matter  are  suspended  by  the 
laws  of  life."'  He  goes  on  to  maintain  that,  although  it  is  true 
that  his  spirit  is  united  with  the  matter  in  which  it  moves  in  a 
way  in  which  the  Great  Spirit  who  acts  on  matter  in  the  miracle 
is  not,  yet  the  action  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  miracle  of  walking  on 
the  water  is  no  more  inconcei\^le  than  the  action  of  his  own 
spirit  in  holding  up  his  own  hand.  "Antecedently,  one  step  on 
the  ground  and  an  ascent  to  heaven  are  alike  incredible.  But 
this  appearance  of  incredibility  is  answered  in  one  case  literally 
amdulando.  How  can  I  place  any  reliance  upon  it  in  the  other  y*^ 
From  this  illustration,  with  a  baste  very  unlike  his  previous  careilil 
procedure,  he  jumps  to  the  following  conclusions :  *'  The  consti-* 
tution  of  nature,  then,  disproves  the  incredibility  of  the  Divine 
suspension  of  physical  law ;  but,  more  than  this,  it  creates  a 
presumption  for  it, "3  The  laws  of  life  of  which  we  have  experience, 
he  aigues,  are  themselves  in  an  ascending  scale.  First  come  the 
laws  which  r^ulate  unorganised  matter ;  next  the  laws  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  then  the  laws  of  animal  life,  with  its  voluntary  motion ;  and, 
above  these,  again,  the  laws  of  moral  being.  A  supposed  intelligent 
being  whose  experience  was  limited  to  one  or  more  classes  in  this 
ascending  scale  of  laws  would  be  totally  incapable  of  conceiving 
the  action  of  the  higher  classes.  The  progressive  succession  of 
laws  is  perfectly  conceivable  backward,  but  an  absolute  mystery 
fonrard.  "  Analogy,''  therefore,  he  contends,  when  in  this  ascend- 
ing series  we  arrive  at  man,  leads  us  to  expect  that  there  is  a 
higher  sphere  of  law  as  much  above  him  as  he  is  above  the  lower 
natures  in  the  scale,  and  "supplies  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
such  a  belief."^  And  so  we  arrive  at  the  question  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  a  God,  a  Personal  Head  in  Nature,  whose  free  will 
penetrates  the  universal  frame  invisibly  to  us,  and  is  an  omnipresent 
agent  If  there  be,  Dr.  Mozley  concludes,  then  every  miracle 
in  Scripture  is  as  natural  an  event  in  the  universe  as  any  chemical 
experiment  in  the  physical  world.  5 

This  is  precisely  the  argument  of  Dr.  Mansel  regarding  the 
"  Efficient  Cause,"  somewhat  elaborated  ;  but,  however  ingeniously 
devised,  it   is  equally  based  upon  assumption  and  defective  in 

*  Banipton  Lectures,  1865,  pw  164.  '  /^..  p.  164. 

3  /^.,  pi  164.  *  lb.,  p.  165.  5  Jl,,^  p.  165. 
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analogy.  The  "  classes  of  law  "  to  which  the  Bampton  lecturer 
refers  are  really  in  no  ascending  scale.  Unoiganised  matter, 
v^etation,  and  animal  life  may  each  have  spedal -conditions 
modifying  phenomena,  but  they  are  all  equally  subject  to  natural 
laws.  Man  is  as  mudi  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  as  a 
stone  is.  The  special  operation  of  physical  laws  is.not  a  modifi- 
cation of  law,  but  law  acting  under  different  conditions.  The 
law  of  gravitation  suffers  no  alteration,  whether  it  cause  the  fJEill  of 
an  apple  or  shape  the  orbit  of  a  planet.  The  reproduction  of  the 
plant  and  of  the  animal  is  regulated  by  the  same  fundamental 
principle,  acting  through  different  organisms.  The  mere  superiority 
of  man  over  lower  forms  of  oiiganic  and  inorganic  matter  does  not 
lift  him  above  physical  laws,  and  the  analogy  of  every  grade  in 
nature  forbids  the  presumption  that  higher  forms  may  exist  which 
are  exempt  from  their  control. 

If  in  animated  beings,  as  is  affirmed,  we  have  the  solitary 
instance  of  an  "  efficient  cause  "  acting  among  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  possessing  the  power  of  initiation,  this  '* efficient  cause" 
produces  no  disturbance  of  physical  law.  Its  action  is  a  recog- 
nised part  of  the  infinite  variety  of  form  within  the  order  of  nature ; 
and  although  the  character  of  the  force  exercised  by  it  may  not  be 
clearly  understood,  its  effects  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as 
govern  all  other  forces  in  nature.  If  "  the  laws  of  matter  are 
suspended  by  the  laws  of  life"  each  time  an  animated  beii^ 
moves  any  part  of  its  body,  one  physical  law  is  counteracted  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  and  to  an  equivalent  degree,  each 
time  another  physical  law  is  called  into  action.  The  law  of  gravis 
tation,  for  instance,  is  equally  neutralised  by  the  law  of  magnetism 
each  time  a  magnet  suspends  a  weight  in  the  air.  In  each  case 
a  law  is  successfully  resisted  precisely  to  the  extent  of  the  force 
employed.  The  arm  that  is  raised  by  the  animated  being  falls 
again,  in  obedience  to  law,  as  soon  as  the  force  which  raised  it  is 
exhausted,  quite  as  certainly  as  the  weight  descends  when  the  mag- 
netic current  fails.  This,  however,  is  not  the  suspension  of  law 
in  the  sense  of  a  miracle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  simply  the 
natural  operation  upon  each  other  of  coexistent  laws,  it  is  a 
recognised  part  of  the  order  of  nature,*  and  instead  of  rendering 

'  Dr.  Mosley  says,  in  the  ptehce  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Bampton 
lectures :  "  It  is  quite  true  that  we  see  laws  of  nature  any  day  and  any  hoar 
neutralised  and  counteracted  in  particular  cases  and  do  not  look  upon  such 
counteractions  as  other  than  the  most  natural  events ;  but  it  mast  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  counteracting  agency  is  as  ordinary  and 
constant  an  antecedent  in  nature  as  the  agency  which  it  counteracts.  The 
agency  of  the  muscles  and  the  agency  of  the  magnet  are  as  ordinary  as  the 

agency  of  gravitation  which  they  fi)th  neutralise The  elevation  of  a  body  in 

the  air  by  the  force  of  an  arm  is  a  counteraction  indeed  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, but  it  is  a  counteraction  of  it  by  another  law  as  natural  as  that  of  gravity. 
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credible  any  supernatural  suspension  of  laws,  the  analogy  of 
animated  beings  distinctly  excludes  it.  The  introduction  of  life  in 
no  way  changes  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  which  con- 
stitutes the  order  of  nature.  Life  favours  no  presumption  for  the 
suspension  of  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  acting  in  nature, 
universally  exhibits  the  prevalence  and  invariability  of  law. 

The  supposed  "  Efficient  Cause  '*  is  wholly  circumscribed  by 
law.  It  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  operation  of  physical 
laws,  and  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  is  subject  to  those  laws. 
The  whole  process  of  life  is  dependent  on  obedience  to  natural 
laws,  and  so  powerless  is  this  efficient  cause  to  resist  their  jurisdic- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  its  highest  efforts,  it  pines  or  ceases  to  exist 
in  conseqnenoe  of  the  mere  natural  operation  of  law  up>on  the 
matter  with  which  it  is  imited,  and  without  which  it  is  impotent. 
It  cannot  receive  an  impression  from  without  that  is  not  conve3red 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  perceived  by  an  exquisitely  ordered 
organism,  in  every  part  of  which  law  reigns  supreme ;  nor  can  it 
communicate  from  within  except  through  channels  equally  ordered 
by  law.  The  "  laws  of  life  "  act  amongst  the  laws  of  matter,  but 
are  not  independent  of  them,  and  the  action  of  both  classes  of  law 
is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  principles. 

Dr.  Mozle/s  affirmation,  that  antecedentty  one  step  on  the 
ground  and  an  ascent  to  heaven  are  alike  incredible,  does  not  help 
him.  In  that  sense  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  not 
antecedently  incredible,  nothing  credible  until  it  has  happened. 
This  argument,  however,  while  it  limits  us  to  actual  experience, 
prohibits  presumptions  with  regard  to  that  which  is  beyond  expe- 
rience. To  argue  that,  because  a  step  on  the  ground  and  an 
ascent  to  heaven  are  antecedently  alike  incredible,  yet,  as  we 
subsequently  make  that  step,  therefore  the  ascent  to  heaven,  which 

The  fact,  therefore,  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature.  But  if  the  same 
body  is  raised  in  the  air  without  any  application  of  a  known  force,  it  is  not  a 
fact  in  conformity  with  natural  law.  In  all  these  cases  the  question  is  not 
whether  a  law  of  nature  has  been  counteracted,  for  that  does  not  constitute  a 
feet  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  but  whether  it  has  been  counteracted 
by  another  natural  law.  If  it  has  been,  the  conditions  of  science  are  fulfilled. 
But  if  a  law  of  nature  has  been  counteracted  by  a  law  out  of  nature,  it  is  of  no 
purpose,  with  a  view  to  naturalise  scientificaUy  that  counteraction  of  a  law  of 
nature,  to  say  that  the  law  of  nature  has  been  going  on  all  the  time,  and  only 
been  neutralised,  not  suspended  or  violated.  These  are  mere  refinements  of 
language,  which  do  not  affect  the  feet  itself,  that  a  new  conjunction  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  wholly  unlike  the  conjunctions  in  nature,  has  taken 
place.  The  laws  of  nature  have  in  that  instance  not  worked,  and  an  effect 
contiaxy  to  what  would  have  issued  from  those  laws  has  been  produced.  This 
is  ordinarily  called  a  violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  it  seems 
an  unnecessary  refinement  not  to  caU  it  such.  But  whatever  name  we  give  to 
it,  the  feet  is  the  same  ;  and  the  feet  is  not  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  in 
the  scientific  sense"  (p.  xii.  f.). 
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we  cannot  make,  from  incredible  becomes  cre<)ible,  is  s^  ccsiteadic- 
tion  in  terms.  If  the  ascent  be  antecedently  incredible,  it  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  antecedently  credible.  That  wbid)  ii 
incredible  cannot  become  credible  because  something  else  quite 
different  becomes  credible.  Experience  comes  with  its  sober 
wisdom  to  check  such  reasoning.  We  believe  in  our  power  to 
walk  because  we  habitually  exercise  it)  we  disbelieve  m  bodily 
ascensions  because  all  experience  excludes  them,  and  if  we  leap 
into  the  air  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  belief  in  an  ascent  to 
heaven  is  shattered  to  pieces  at  the  bottom,  to  which  the  law  of 
gravitation  in&Uibly  drags  us. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  we 
may  say,  reversing  Dr.  Mozley's  assertion,  which  does  not  prov^ 
the  incrodibility  of  a  Divine  suspension  of  ph^siciU  law«,  4nd  does 
not  create  a  presumption  against  it.  A  oistinction  betw^qn  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  "laws  of  the  universe,"*  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  make  a  miracle  credible,  is  one  which  is  purely 
imaginary.  We  know  of  no  law3  of  the  universe  differing  from  the 
laws  of  nature.  So  far  as  human  observation  can  range,  these  laws 
alone  prevail.  The  occasional  intervention  of  an  unknown 
**  efficient  cause,"  producing  the  effects  called  *'  miracles  *' — effects 
which  are  not  referrible  to  any  known  law — is  totally  opposed  to 
experience,  and  such  a  hypothesis  to  explain  allegea  occurrences 
of  a  miraculous  character  cannot  find  a  legitimate  place  within 
the  order  of  nature. 

The  proposition  with  which  Dr.  Mozley  commences  these 
Bampton  Lectures,  and  for  which  he  contends  to  their  close,  is 
this:  "That  miracles,  or  visible  suspensions  of  the  order  of 
nature  for  a  providential  purpose,  are  not  in  contradiction  to 
reason."'  He  shows  that  the  purpose  of  miracles  is  to  attest  a 
supernatural  revelation,  which,  without  them,  we  could  not 
be  justified  in  believing.  "Christianity,"  he  distinctly  states, 
"  cannot  be  maintained  as  a  revelation  undiscoverable  by  human 
reason — a  revelation  of  a  supernatural  scheme  for  man's  salvation 
without  the  evidence  of  miracles. "3  Out  of  this  very  admission 
he  attempts  to  construct  an  argument  in  support  of  miracles. 
"  Hence  it  follows,"  he  continues,  "  that,  upon  the  supposition  of 
the  Divine  design  of  a  revelation,  a  miracle  is  not  an  anomaly  or 
irregularity,  but  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe;  because, 
though  an  irregularity  and  an  anomaly  in  relation  to  either  part, 
it  has  a  complete  adaptation  to  the  whole.  There  being  two 
worlds,  a  visible  and  invisible,  and  a  communication  between  the 

*  Bumpton  Lecturts,  1S65,  p.  163. 

•  lb,,  p.  6.    .  9  Ib.f  p.  23, 
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two  being  wanted,  a  minu^le  is  the  instrument  of  that  communi- 
cation."' 

lliis  argument  is  based  upon  mere  assumption.  The  sup- 
position of  the  Divine  design  of  a  revelation,  by  which  a  miracle 
is  said  to  become  "  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe "  and, 
therefore,  neither  an  "  anomaly "  nor  *'  irregularity,"  is  the  result 
of  a  foregone  ccxiclusion  in  its  favour,  and  is  not  suggested  by 
antecedent  probability.  It  is,  in  £act,  derived  solely  from  the 
contents  of  the  revelation  itself.  Divines  assume  that  a  com* 
munication  of  this  nature  is  in  accordance  with  reason,  and  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  simply  because 
they  believe  that  it  took  place.  No  attempt  is  seriously  made, 
independently,  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  supposed  '*  Divine 
design  of  a  revelation."  A  revelation  having,  it  is  supposed,  been 
made,  that  revelation  is  consequently  supp(^ed  to  have  been  con- 
templated, and  to  have  necessitated  and  justified  suspensions  of 
the  order  of  nature  to  effect  it.  The  proposition  for  which  the 
evidence  of  miracles  is  demanded  is  viciously  employed  as 
evidence  for  miracles. 

The  circumstances  upon  which  the  assumption  of  the  necessity 
and  reasonableness  of  a  revelation  is  based,  however,  are  in- 
credible, and  contrary  to  reason.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  pure  and  sinless,  and  intended 
him  to  continue  so,  but  that  scarcely  had  this,  his  noblest  work, 
left  the  hands  of  the  Creator  than  man  was  tempted  into  sin  by 
Satan,  an  all-powerful  and  persistent  enemy  of  God,  whose 
existence  and  antagonism  to  a  Being  in  whose  eyes  sin  is  abomina- 
tion are  not  accounted  for,  and  are  incredible.'  Adam's  fall 
brought  a  curse  upon  the  earth,  and  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death  for  himself  and  for  the  whole  of  his  posterity.  The 
human  race,  although  created  perfect  and  without  sin,  thus 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  Creator,  and  became  daily 
more  wicked,  the  Evil  Spirit  having  succeeded  in  frustrating 
the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  so  that  God  repented  that  he  had 
made  man,  and  at  length  destroyed  by  a  deluge  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  Mrith  the  exception  of  eight  persons  who  feared  him. 
This  sweeping  purification,  however,  was  as  futile  as  the  original 
design,  and  the  race  of  men  soon  became  more  wicked  than  ever. 
The  final  and  only  adequate  remedy  devised  by  God  for  the  salvation 
of  his  creatures,  become  so  desperately  and  hopelessly  evil,  was 
the  incarnation  of  himself  in  the  person  of  *^  the  Son,"  the  second 


'  BamptoH  Lectures^  p.  23* 

'The  nistory  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  the  existence  and 
penonality  of  the  Devil  is  full  of  instruction,  and  throws  no  small  light 
opon  the  qoestioik  of  revelation% . 
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person  in  a  mysterious  Trinity,  of  which  the  Godhead  is  said  to 
be  composed  (who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of 
the  Viigin  Mary),  and  his  death  upon  the  cross  as  a  vicarious 
expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  without  which  supposed  satis- 
faction of  the  justice  of  God  his  mercy  could  not  possibly  have 
been  extended  to  the  frail  and  sinful  work  of  his  own  hands. 
The  crucifixion  of  the  incarnate  God  was  the  crowning  guilt  of  a 
nation  whom  God  himself  had  selected  as  his  own  peculiar  people, 
and  whom  he  had  condescended  to  guide  by  constant  direct  revela- 
tions of  his  will,  but  who,  from  the  first,  had  displayed  the  most 
persistent  and  remarkable  proclivity  to  sin  against  him,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  on  their  behalf,  to  forsake 
his  service  for  the  worship  of  other  gods.  We  are  asked  to  believe, 
therefore,  in  the  frustration  of  the  Divine  design  of  creation,  and 
in  the  fall  of  man  into  a  state  of  wickedness  hateful  to  God, 
requiring  and  justifying  the  Divine  design  of  a  revelation,  and 
such  a  revelation  as  this,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  further  proposi- 
tion that,  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  design,  miracles  would  not 
be  contrary  to  reason. 

The  whole  theory  of  this  abortive  design  of  creation,  with  such 
impotent  efforts  to  amend  it,  is  emphatically  contradicted  by  all 
that  experience  has  taught  us  of  the  order  of  nature.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  details  of  the  scheme  or  the  circum- 
stances which  are  supposed  to  have  led  to  its  adoption  are  more 
shocking  to  reason  or  to  moral  sense.  The  imperfection  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  work  is  scarcely  more  derogatory  to  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  a  Creator  than  the  supposed  satisfaction  of  his  justice 
in  the  death  of  himself  incarnate,  the  irmocent  for  the  gmlty,  is 
degrading  to  the  idea  of  his  moral  perfection.  The  supposed 
necessity  for  repeated  interference  to  correct  the  imperfection  of 
the  original  creation,  the  nature  of  the  means  employed,  and  the 
triumphant  opposition  of  Satan  are  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
totally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
Almighty  Being.  The  constitution  of  nature,  so  far  from  favouring 
any  hypothesis  of  original  perfection  and  subsequent  deterioradon, 
bears  everywhere  the  record  of  systematic  upward  progression. 
Not  only  is  the  assumption  that  any  revelation  of  the  nature  of 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  was  necessary  excluded  upon  philo- 
sophical grounds,  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  operation 
of  natural  laws,  which  contain  in  themselves  inexorable  penalties 
against  retrogression,  or  even  unprogressiveness,  and  furnish  the 
only  requisite  stimulus  to  improvement.  The  survival  only  of 
the  fittest  is  the  stem  decree  of  nature.  The  invariable  action 
of  law  of  itself  eliminates  the  unfit.  Progress  is  necessary  to 
existence ;  extinction  is  the  doom  of  retrogression.  The  highest 
effect  contemplated  by  the  supposed  revelation  is  to  bring  man 
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into  perfect  harmony  with  law ;  but  this  is  ensured  by  law  itself 
acting  upon  intelligence.  Civilisation  is  nothing  but  the  know- 
ledge and  observance  of  natural  laws.  The  savage  must  learn 
these  laws  or  be  extinguished ;  the  cultivated  must  observe  them 
or  die.  The  balance  of  moral  and  physical  development  cannot 
be  deranged  with  impunity.  In  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
physical  sense,  only  the  fittest  eventuaJly  can  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  absolute  upward 
impulse  to  the  whole  human  race  supplied  by  the  invariable 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  acting  upon  the  common  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  highest  human 
cixicepdon  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power  is  derived  from  the 
universality  and  invariability  of  law;  so  that  universality  and 
invariability,  on  the  other  hand,  exclude  the  idea  of  interruption 
or  occasional  suspension  of  law  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and 
more  especially  for  the  correction  of  supposed  original  errors  of 
design  which  cannot  have  existed,  or  for  the  attainment  of  objects 
already  provided  for  in  the  order  of  nature. 

Upon  the  first  groundless  assumption  of  a  Divine  desigtl  of 
such  a  revelation  follows  the  hypothetical  inference  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  communication  from  the  unseen  world,  a 
miracle  or  vwible  suspension  of  the  order  of  nature  is  no  irregu- 
larit)',  but  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe.  This,  however,  is 
a  mere  assertion,  and  no  argument*  An  avowed  assumption 
which  is  contrary  to  reason  is  followed  by  another  which  is 
contrary  to  experience.  It  is  not  permissible  to  speak  of  a  visible 
suspension  of  the  order  of  nature  being  part  of  the  system  of  the 
universe*  Such  a  statement  has  no  meaning  whatever  within  the 
range  of  human  conception.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  miracles — or  "  visible  suspensions  of  the  order  of  nature  " — 
are  ascribed  indifferently  to  Divine  and  to  Satanic  agency.  If 
miracles  are  not  an  anomaly  or  irregularity  on  the  supposition  of 
the  Divine  design  of  a  revelation,  upon  what  supposition  do 
Satanic  miracles  cease  to  be  irregularities  ?  Is  the  order  of  nature, 
wtiich  it  is  asserted  is  under  the  personal  control  of  God,  at  the 
same  time  at  the  mercy  of  the  Devil  ? 

Archbishop  Trench  has,  as  usual,  a  singular  way  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  He  says :  "  So  long  as  we  abide  in  the  region  of 
nature,  miraculous  and  improbable,  miraculous  and  incredible,  may 
be  admitted  as  convertible  terms.  But  once  lift  up  the  whole  dis- 
cussion into  a  higher  r^on,  once  acknowledge  something  higher 
than  nature,  a  kingdom  of  God,  and  men  the  intended  denizens  of 
it,  and  the  whole  argument  loses  its  strength  and  the  force  of  its 

conclusions He  who  already  counts  it  likely  that  God  will 

interfere  for  the  higher  welfare  of  men,  who  believes  that  there  is 
a  nobler  world-order  than  that  in  which  we  live  and  move,  and 
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that  it  would  be  the  blessing  of  blessings  for  that  nobler  to  intrude 
into  and  to  moke  itself  felt  in  the  r^on  of  this  lower,  who  has 
found  that  here  in  this  worid  we  are  bound  by  heavy  laws  of 
nature,  of  sin,  of  death,  which  no  powers  that  we  now  possess  can 
break,  yet  which  must  be  broken  if  we  are  truly  to  live — he  will 
not  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  great  miracle,  the  coming  of  the 

Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  &c And  as  he  believes  that  greatest 

miracle,  so'  will  he  believe  all  other  miracles,  etc."*  In  other 
words,  if  we  already  believe  the  premisses  we  shall  not  find  it 
difficult  to  adopt  the  conclusions — ^if  we  already  believe  the 
greatest  miracle  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  believe  the  less — ^if  we 
already  believe  the  dogmas  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  believe 
the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  authenticated. 
As  we  necessarily  do  abide  in  the 'region  of  nature,  in  which 
Dr.  Trench  admits  that  miraculous  and  incredible  are  convertible 
terms,  it  would  seem  rather  difficult  to  lift  the  discussion  into  the 
higher  region  here  described  without  having  already  abandoned 
it  altogether. 


'  ^o/es  on  Aiiracies^  P*  7i  f*  Archbishop  Trench  believes  ihat  exemption 
from  the  control  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  etc.,  is  a  **  lost  prerogative  *'  of  our 
race,  which  we  may  one  day  recover.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
parallel  to  his  reasoning  in  modem  times.  He  says  :  "Ithas  been  already 
observed  that  the  miracle,  according  to  its  true  idea,  is  not  a  violation  nor  yet 
suspension  of  law,  but  the  incoming  of  a  higher  law,  as  of  a  spiritual  in  the 
midst  of  natural  laws,  and  the  momentary  assertion,  for  that  higher  law,  of  the 
predominance  which  it  was  intended  to  have,  and  but  for  mair  s  fall  it  would 
always  have  had,  over  the  lower  ;  and  with  this  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the 
abiding  prevalence  which  it  shall  one  day  recover.  Exactly  thus  was  there 
here"  (in  the  miracle  of  the  Walking  on  the  Sea)  "a  sign  of  the  lordship  of 
man's  will,  when  that  will  is  in  absolute  harmony  with  God's  will,  over 
external  nature.  In  regard  to  this  very  law  of  gravitation,  a  feeble,  and  for 
the  most  part  unconsciously  possessed,  remnant  of  his  power  survi\'es  to  man 
in  the  well -attested  fact  that  his  body  is  lighter  when  he  is  awake  than  sleeping: 
a  fact  which  every  nurse  who  has  carried  a  child  can  attest.  From  this  v^*: 
conclude  that  the  human  consciousness,  as  an  inner  centre,  works  as  an 
opposing  force  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the  centripetal  force  of  gravilv, 
however  unable  now  to  overbear  it "  { !)     Jh, ,  p.  292. 


CHAPTER  III. 

REASON  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  NATURE 

The  aigument  of  those  who  assert  the  possibility  and  reality  of 
miracles  generally  takes  the  shape  of  an  attack,  more  or  less  direct, 
upon  our  kxM>wledge  of  the  order  of  nature.  To  establish  an 
excqiticHi  they  contest  the  rule.  "  Whatever  difficulty  there  is  in 
bdievii^  in  miracles  in  general,"  he  says,  "  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  in  contradiction  to  or  unlike  the  order  of 
natvare.  To  estimate  the  force  of  this  difficulty,  then,  we  must 
first  understand  what  kind  of  belief  it  is  which  we  have  in  the 
order  of  nature ;  for  the  weight  of  the  objection  to  the  miraculous 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  belief  to  which  the  miraculous 
is  opposed/"  Dr.  Mozley  defines  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
^' order  of  nature,"  as  the  ammciion  of  that  part  of  the  <»der  of 
nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant  with  that  part  of  which  we  know, 
the  franmer  being  expected  to  be  such  and  sudi,  iw:ause  the  latter 
is.  But  how  do  we  juatify  this  expectation  of  likeness  i^  We 
cannot  >do  so,  he  affirms,  and  all  our  arguments  are  mere  state- 
ments of  the  belief  itself,  and  not  reasons  to  account  for  iL  It 
may  be  said,  r^.,  that  when  a  fact  of  nature  has  gone  on  repeating 
itself  a  certain  time,  such  repetition  shows  that  there  is  a  per- 
manent cause  at  work,  and  that  a  permaneist  cause  prodtKses 
permanently  recurring  effects.  But  what  is  there,  he  inquires,  to 
show  ihe  existence  of  a  permanent  cause?  Nothing.  The  effects 
which  have  taken  place  show  a  cause  at  work  to  the  extent  of 
these  effects,  but  not  further.  That  this  cause  is  of  a  more 
pennanent  nature  we  have  no  evidence.  Why,  then,  do  we  expect 
the  fuftber  continuance  of  these  eflfects  ?3  We  can  only  say : 
because  we  believe  the  future  will  be  like  the  past.  After  a 
physical  pfasnomenon  has  even  oocuised  every  day  lor  years  we 
have  noliiing  but  the  igaeX  repetition  to  justify  our  certain  ex- 
pectation of  its  &ture  repetition.^  Do  we  think  it  giving  a  reason 
iix  our  confidence  in  the  future  to  say  that,  though  no  man  has 
had  expemoce  of  what  is  future,  evary  man  has  had  experience  of 
what  «M^  fotme^  Jt  is  true,  he  admits,  that  what  ^  future 
becomes  at  eveiy  step  of  our  advance  what  was  future,  but  that 
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which  is  now  still  future  is  not  the  least  altered  by  that  drcum- 
stance ;  it  is  as  invisible,  as  unknown,  and  as  unexplored  as  if  it 
were  the  very  beginning  and  the  very  starting-point  of  nature.  At 
this  starting-point  of  nature  what  would  a  man  know  of  its  future 
course  ?  Nothing.  At  this  moment  he  knows  no  more.'  What 
ground  of  reason,  then,  can  we  assign  for  our  expectation  that  any 
part  of  the  course  of  nature  will  the  next  moment  be  like  what  it 
has  been  up  to  this  moment — f>.,  for  our  belief  in  the  uniformity 
of  nature?  None.  It  is  without  a  reason.  It  rests  upon  no 
rational  ground,  and  can  be  traced  to  no  rational  principle.'  The 
belief  in  the  order  of  nature  being  thus  an  "  unintdligent  im- 
pulse "  of  which  we  cannot  give  any  rational  account,  Dr.  Mozley 
concludes,  the  ground  is  gone  upon  which  it  could  be  maintained 
that  miracles,  as  opposed  to  the  order  of  nature,  were  opposed  to 
reason.  A  miracle,  then,  in  being  opposed  to  our  experience  is 
not  only  not  opposed  to  necessary  reasoning,  but  to  any  reasoning.^ 
We  need  not  further  follow  the  Bampton  Lecturer,  as,  with  clear- 
ness and  ability,  he  applies  this  reasoning  to  the  argument  of 
"  Experience,"  until  he  pauses  triumphantly  to  exclaim :  "  Thus, 
step  by  step,  has  philosophy  loosened  the  connection  of  the  order 
of  nature  wdth  the  ground  of  reason,  befriending  in  exact  pro- 
portion, as  it  has  done  this,  the  principle  of  miracles."^ 

We  need  not  here  enter  upon  any  abstract  argument  regarding 
the  permanence  of  cause  :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  these 
objections  in  a  simpler  and  more  direct  way.  Dr.  Mozley,  of 
coiuse,  acknowledges  that  the  principle  of  the  argument  from 
experience  is  that  "  which  makes  human  life  practicable ;  which 
utilises  all  our  knowledge  ;  which  makes  the  past  anything 
more  than  an  irrelevant  picture  to  us ;  for  of  what  use  is  the 
experience  of  the  past  to  us  unless  we  believe  the  future  will  be 
like  it  ?  "s  Our  knowledge  in  all  things  is  relative,  and  there  are 
sharp  and  narrow  limits  to  human  thought.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  knowledge,  our  belief  must  be 
accorded  to  that  of  which  we  have  more  full  cognizance,  rather 
than  to  that  which  is  contradicted  by  all  that  we  do  know.  It 
may  be  "irrational"  to  feel  entire  confidence  that  the  sun  will 
"  rise  "  to-morrow,  or  that  the  moon  will  continue  to  wax  and  wane 
as  in  the  past,  but  we  shall  without  doubt  retain  this  belief,  and 
reject  any  assertion,  however  positive,  that  the  earth  will  stand  still 
to-morrow,  or  that  it  did  so  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  Evidence 
must  take  its  relative  place  in  the  finite  scale  of  knowledge  and 
thought,  and  if  we  do  not  absolutely  know  anything,  so  long  as  one 
thing  is  more  fully  established  than  another,  we  must  hold  to  that 

*  Bamptou  Lectures^  p.  38.  »  /^.,  p.  39.  3  /^.^  p.  48. 
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which  rests  upon  the  more  certain  basis.  Our  belief  in  the  in- 
variability  of  the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  being  based  upon 
more  certain  grounds  than  any  other  human  opinion,  we  must  of 
necessity  refuse  credence  to  a  statement  supported  by  infinitely 
less  complete  testimony,  and  contradicted  by  universal  experience,, 
that  phenomena  subversive  of  that  order  occurred  many  years 
ago,  or  we  must  cease  to  believe  anything  at  all.  If  belief  based 
upon  unvarying  experience  be  irrational,  how  much  more  inationa] 
must  belief  be  which  is  opposed  to  that  experience.  According  to 
Dr.  Mozley,  it  is  quite  irrational  to  believe  that  a  stone  dropped 
from  the  hand,  for  instance,  wUl  fiEdl  to  the  ground.  It  is  true  that 
all  the  stones  we  ourselves  have  ever  dropped,  or  seen  dropped, 
have  so  fallen,  and  equally  true  that  all  stones  so  dropped  as  far 
back  as  historic  records,  and  those  still  more  authentic  and  ancient 
records  of  earth's  crust  itself,  go,  have  done  the  same ;  but  that,, 
he  contends,  does  not  justify  our  belief,  upon  any  grounds  of 
reason,  that  the  next  stone  we  drop  will  do  so.  If  we  be  told, 
however,  that  upon  one  occasion  a  stone  so  dropped,  instead  of 
falling  to  tbe  ground,  rose  up  into  the  air  and  continued  there, 
we  have  only  two  courses  open  to  us :  either  to  disbelieve  the 
fact,  and  attribute  the  statement  to  error  of  observation,  or  to 
reduce  the  past  to  a  mere  irrelevant  picture,  and  the  mind  to  a 
blank  page  equally  devoid  of  all  belief  and  of  all  intelligent 
reasoning. 

Dr.  Mozley^s  argument,  however,  is  fatal  to  his  own  cause.  It 
is  admitted  that  miracles,  "  or  visible  suspensions  of  the  order  of 
nature,"'  cannot  have  any  evidential  force  unless  they  be  super- 
natural, and  out  of  the  natural  sequence  of  ordinary  phenomena. 
Now,  unless  there  be  an  actual  order  of  natiue,  how  can  there  be 
any  exception  to  it  ?  If  our  belief  in  it  be  not  based  upon  any 
ground  of  reason — as  he  maintains,  in  order  to  assert  that 
miracles  or  visible  suspensions  of  that  order  are  not  contrary  to 
reason — how  can  it  be  asserted  that  miracles  are  supernatural  ? 
If  we  have  no  rational  ground  for  believing  that  the  future  will  be 
like  the  past,  what  rational  ground  can  we  have  for  thinking  that 
anything  which  happens  is  exceptional,  and  out  of  the  common 
course  of  nature  ?  Because  it  has  not  happened  before  ?  That 
is  no  reason  whatever ;  because,  according  to  his  contention,  the 
fad  that  a  thing  has  happened  ten  millions  of  times  is  no  rational 
justification  of  our  expectation  that  it  will  happen  again.  If  the 
reverse  of  that  which  had  happened  previously  took  place  on  the 
ten  million  and  first  time,  we  should,  therefore,  have  no  rational 
ground  for  surprise,  and  no  reason  for  affirming  that  it  did  not 
occur  in  the  most  natural  manner.     Because  we  cannot  explain  its 

'  BamHon  Lectures ,  1865,  p.  6. 
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cause?     We  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  anything.     Oar  belief 
that  there  is  any  permanent  cause  is,  according  to  him,  a  mere 
unintelligent  impulse ;  we  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  canse  suffi- 
cient to  produce  an  isolated  effect,  but  we  do  not  know  the  raftore 
of  that  cause,  and  it  is  a  mere  irrational  instinct  to  suppose  that 
any  cause  produces  continuous  effects,  or  is  more  than  momentary. 
A  -rnirade,  consequently,  becomes  a  mere  isolated  effect  from  an 
unknown  cause,  in  the  midst  of  other  merely  isolated  phenomem 
from  unknown  causes,  and  it  is  as  ixrational  to  wonder  at  the 
oocurrence  of  what  is  new  as  to  expect  the  recurrence  of  what  is 
old.     In  fact,  an  order  of  nature  is  at  once  necessary,  and  fatal, 
to  miracles.     If  there  be  no  order  of  nature,  miracles  cannot  be 
considered    supernatural    occurrences,   and   have   no   evidential 
value ;  if  there  be  an  order  of  nature,  the  evidence  for  its  immu- 
tability must  consequently  exceed  the  evidence  for  these  isolated 
deviations  from  it.     If  we  are  unable  rationally  to  ftmn  expecta- 
tions of  the  future  from  unvarying  experience  in  the  past,  rt  is 
still  more  irrational   to  call  that  supernatural  which   is  merely 
different  from  our  past  experience.     Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  supposed  exemption  from  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
which  Archbishop  Trench  calls  "  a  lost  prerogative  of  our  race  ":' 
we  cannot,  according  to  Dr.  Moniey,  rationally  affirm  that  next 
week  we  may  not  be  able  to  ^^Tilk  on  the  sea,  or  ascend  bodily 
into  the  air.     To  deny  this  because  we  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  do  so  is  unreasonable ;  for,  he  maintains,  it  is  a  mere 
Trrational  impulse  which  expects  that  which  has  hitherto  happened, 
when  we  have  made  such  attempts,  to  happen  s^n  next  week. 
If  we  cannot  rationally  deny  the  possibility,  however,  that  we  may 
be  able  at  some  future  time  to  walk  on  the  sea  or  ascend  into  the 
air,  the  statement  that  these  phenon>ena  have  already  occurred 
loses  all  its  force,  and  such  occurrences  cease  to  be  in  any  way 
supernatural.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  irratioinl  to 
affirm  that  we  may  next  week  become  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  it  can  only  be  so  by  the  adnrission  that 
unvaiymg    experience    forbids    the    entertainment    of    such    a 
hypothesis,  and  in  that  case  it  equally  forbids  belief  in  die  state- 
ment that  such  acts  ever  actually  took  place.     If  we  deny  the 
future  possibility  on  any  ground  of  reason,  we  admit  that  we  have 
grxjunds  of  reason  for  expecting  the  future  to  be  like  the  past, 
and  therefare  contradict    Dr.   Mozley's  conclusion;  and  if  we 
cannot  deny  it  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  we   extinguish  the 
daim   of   such   occurrences    in    the    past    to  any  s«pematwal 
character.     Any  argument  which  could  destroy  faith  in  the  order 
of  nature  would  be  equally  destructive  to  miracles.     If  we  have 

'  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  32  f.,  p.  291  f. 
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iK>  n^t  to  believe  in  a  rule,  there  can  be  no  Jright  to  speak  of 
exoeptkxis»  The  result  in  any  case  is  this,  that  whether  the 
princ^le  oi  the  order  of  nature  be  established  or  refuted,  the 
supernatural  preten»ons  of  miracles  are  disallowed. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  argument  against  the  rationality 
of  belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  rigorous  precision  which  Dr. 
Mofldey  unrelentingly  demands  from  his  antagonists  is  remarkable. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
line  of  strict  logic,  and  the  most  absolute  exactness  of  demonstra- 
tion is  required.  Anything  like  an  assumption  or  argument  from 
analogy  is  excluded ;  induction  is  allowed  to  add  no  reason  to 
bare  and  isolated  £acts;  and  the  belief  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  morning  is,  with  pitiless  severity,  wTitten  down  as 
mere  unintelligent  impulse.  Belief  in  the  return  of  day,  based 
upon  the  unvarying  experience  of  all  past  time,  is  declared  to  be 
without  any  ground  of  reason.  We  find  anything  but  fault  with 
strictness  of  argument ;  but  it  is  fair  that  equal  precision  should 
be  observed  by  those  who  assert  miracles,  and  that  assumption 
and  inaccuracy  should  be  excluded.  Hitherto,  as  we  have 
frequently  pointed  out,  we  have  met  with  very  little,  or  nothings 
but  assumption  in  support  of  miracles ;  but,  encouraged  by  the 
inflexible  spirit  of  Dr.  Mozky's  attack  upon  the  argument  from 
experience,  we  may  look  for  similar  precision  from  himself. 

Proceedii^  however,  from  his  argument  against  the  rationality 
of  belief  in  the  order  of  nature  to  his  more  direct  argument  for 
miracles,  we  ace  astonished  to  find  a  total  abandonment  of  the 
ri^prous  exactness  imposed  upon  his  antagonists,  and  a  complete 
relapse  into  assumptions.  Dr.  Mozley  does  not  conceal  the  fact 
'*  The  peculiarity  of  the  argument  of  miracles,"  he  frankly  admits, 
"  is  that  it  begins  and  ends  with  an  assumption ;  I  mean  relatively 
to  that  argument."'  Such  an  argument  is  no  argument  at  all ;  it 
is  a  mere  petitio  prindpii^  incapable  of  proving  anything.  The 
nature  of  the  assumptions  obviously  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  this  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  the 
particular  assumptions  may  constitute  an  appeal  to  belief  other- 
wise derived,  and  evolve  feelings  which  may  render  the  calm 
eserdse  of  judgment  more  difficult ;  but  the  fact  remains  absolute, 
that  an  argument  which  *'  begins  and  ends  with  an  assumption  " 
is  totally  impotent.  It  remains  an  assumption,  and  is  not  an 
ailment  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  and  disqualifying  "  peculiarity," 
we  may  examine  the  ai;gument.  It  is  as  follows :  ^*  We  assume 
the  existence  of  a  Personal  Deity  prior  to  the  proof  of  miracles 

*  Bampton  Lectures ^  1865,  p.  94. 
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in  the  religious  sense ;  but  with  this  assumption  the  question  of 
miracles  is  at  an  end,  because  such  a  Being  has  necessarily  the 
power  to  suspend  those  laws  of  nature  which  He  has  Himself 
•enacted."*  The  "  question  of  miracles,"  which  Dr.  Mozley  here 
asserts  to  be  at  an  end  on  the  assumption  of  a  "  Personal  Deity," 
is,  of  course,  merely  that  of  the  possibility  of  miracles ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  even  with  the  precise  definition  of  Deity  which  is 
assumed,  instead  of  the  real  "  question  "  being  at  an  end,  it  only 
commences.  The  power  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  being 
assumed,  the  will  to  suspend  them  has  to  be  demonstrated  as 
also  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  such  assumed  susp>ension, 
which  is  contrary  to  reason.  The  subject  is,  moreover,  com- 
plicated by  the  occurrence  of  Satanic  as  well  as  Divine  sus- 
pensions of  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  the  necessity  of  assuming 
a  Personal  Devil  as  well  as  a  Personal  Deity,  and  his  jx)wer  to 
usurp  that  control  over  the  laws  of  nature  which  is  assumed  as 
the  prerogative  of  the  Deity,  and  to  suspend  them  in  direct 
opposition  to  God.  Even  Newman  has  recognised  this,  and,  in 
a  passage  already  quoted,  he  says :  "  For  the  cogency  of  the 
argument  from  miracles  depends  on  the  assumption  that  inter- 
ruptions in  the  course  of  nature  must  ultimately  proceed  from 
God ;  which  is  not  true  if  they  may  be  effected  by  other  beings 
without  His^  sanction."*  The  first  assumption,  in  fact,  leads  to 
nothing  but  assumptions  connected  with  the  unseen,  unknown, 
and  supernatural,  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  reason. 

Dr.  Mozley  is  well  aware  that  his  assumption  of  a  "  Personal " 
Deity  is  not  susceptible  of  proof  ;3  indeed,  this  is  admitted  in  the 
statement  that  the  definition  is  an  "  assumption."  He  quotes  the 
obvious  reply  which  may  be  made  regarding  this  assumption: 
**  Everybody  must  collect  from  the  harmony  of  the  physical 
universe  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  in  acknowledging  a  God  we 
do  not  thereby  acknowledge  this  peculiar  doctrinal  conception  of  a 
God.  We  see  in  the  structure  of  nature  a  mind — a  universal 
mind — but  still  a  mind  which  only  operates  and  expresses  itself  by 
law.  Nature  only  does  and  only  can  inform  us  of  mind  in  nature, 
the  partner  and  correlative  of  organised  matter.  Nature,  therefore, 
can  speak  to  the  existence  of  a  God  in  this  sense,  and  can  speak 
to  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  a  sense  coinciding  with  the  actual 

*  Bampton  Lectures ^  1865,  p.  94.  «  Two  Essays,  etc.,  p.  5a 

3  Dr.  Westcott  frankly  admits  this.  "  Christianity,  therefore," he  says,  "as 
the  absolute  religion  of  man,  assumes  as  its  foundation  the  existence  of  an 
Infinite  Personal  GOD  and  a  finite  human  will.  This  antithesis  is  assumed,  and 
not  proved.  No  arguments  can  establi^  it.  It  is  a  primary  intuition,  and  not 
a  deduction.  It  is  capable  of  illustration  from  what  we  observe  around  us  ;  but 
if  either  term  is  deniea  no  reasoning  can  establish  its  truth  "  ( The  Gospel  of  the 
HesurrecticHy  3rd  ed.,  1874,  p.  19  L), 
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&cts  of  nature ;  but  in  no  other  sense  does  nature  witness  to  the 
existence  of  an  Omnipotent  Supreme  Being.  Of  a  universal  mind 
out  of  nature,  nature  says  nothmg,  and  of  an  Omnipotence  which 
does  not  possess  an  inherent  limit  in  nature,  she  says  nothing 
either.  And,  therefore,  that  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  which 
represents  him  as  a  Spirit  independent  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  able  from  a  standing-place  external  to  nature  to  interrupt  its 
order,  is  a  conception  of  God  for  which  we  must  go  elsewhere. 
That  conception  is  obtained  from  revelation,  which  is  asserted  to 
be  proved  by  miracles.  But  that  being  the  case,  this  doctrine  of 
Theism  rests  itself  upon  miracles,  and,  therefore,  miracles  cannot 
rest  upon  this  doctrine  of  Theism."'  With  his  usual  fairness.  Dr. 
Mozley,  while  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  premiss  of  this 
argument,  admits  that,  if  established,  the  consequence  stated  would 
follow,  "  and  more,  for  miracles,  being  thrown  back  upon  the  same 
ground  on  which  Theism  is,  the  whole  evidence  of  revelation 
becomes  a  vicious  circle,  and  the  fabric  is  left  suspended  in 
space,  revelation  resting  on  miracles,  and  miracles  resting  on 
revelation."*  He  not  only  recognises,  however,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  "  Personal "  Deity  cannot  be  proved,  but  he  distinctly 
confesses  that  it  was  obtained  from  revelation,3  and  from  nowhere 
else,  and  these  necessary  admissions  obviously  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  premiss,  and  involve  the  consequence  pointed  out, 
that  the  evidence  of  revelation  is  a  mere  vicious  circle.  Dr.  Mozley 
attempts  to  argue  that,  although  the  idea  was  first  obtained  through 
this  channel,  *'  the  truth  once  possessed  is  seen  to  rest  upon  grounds 
of  natural  reason."'*  The  argument  by  which  he  seeks  to  show  that 
the  conception  is  seen  to  rest  upon  groimds  of  natural  reason  is  : 
"  We  naturally  attribute  to  the  design  of  a  Personal  Being  a  contri- 
vance which  is  directed  to  the  existence  of  a  Personal  Being 

From  personality  at  one  end  I  infer  personality  at  the  other."  Dr. 
Mozle/s  own  sense  of  the  weakness  of  his  argument,  however,  and 
his  natural  honesty  of  mind  oblige  him  continually  to  confess  the 
absence  of  evidence.  A  few  paragraphs  further  on  he  admits : 
"  Not,  however,  that  the  existence  of  a  God  is  so  clearly  seen  by 
reason  as  to  dispense  with  faith  "  ;5  but  he  endeavours  to  convince 
us  that  faith  is  reason,  only  reason  acting  under  peculiar 
circumstances :  when  reason  draws  conclusions  which  axe  not 
backed  by  experience,  reason  is  then  called  faith.^  The  issue  of 
the  argument,  he  contends,  is  so  amazing  that  if  we  do  not 
tremble  for  its  safety  it  must  be  on  account  of  a  practical 
principle,    which     mokes    us    confide    and    trust    in     reasons, 

'  Bampton  Lectures f  1865,  p.  95  f. 
*  Ib.y  p.  96.  3  7J.,  p.  97  f.  4  /j.^  p.  ^. 
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and  that  principle  is  faith.  We  are  not  aware  that  conviction  can 
be  arrived  at  regarding  any  matter  otherwise  than  by  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  the  reasons,  and  what  Dr.  Mozley  really  means 
by  faith  here  is  confidence  and  trust  in  a  conclusion  for  which 
there  are  no  reasons. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  same  person  who  had  just  been 
denying  grounds  of  reason  to  conclusions  from  unvarying  ex- 
perience, and  excluding  from  them  the  results  of  inductive 
reasoning — who  h£ld  denounced  as  unintelligent  impulse  and 
irrational  instinct  the  faith  that  the  sun,  which  has  risen  without 
fail  every  morning  since  time  began,  will  rise  again  to-morrow, 
could  thus  argue.  In  fact,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
direct  plea  for  miracles  calm  logical  reasoning  is  aband<xied,  and 
the  argument  becomes  entirely  ad  hominem.  Mere  feeling  is  sub- 
stituted for  thought  and,  in  the  inability  to  be  precise  and  Ic^cal, 
the  lecturer  appeals  to  the  generally  prevailing  inaccuracy  of 
thought.^  "  Faith,  then,"  he  concludes,  "  is  vnverified  reason ; 
reason  which  has  not  yet  received  the  verification  of  the  final  test, 
but  is  still  expectant,"  In  science  this,  at  the  best,  would  be 
called  mere  "  hypothesis,"  but  accuracy  can  scarcely  be  expected 
where  the  argument  continues :  "  Indeed,  does  not  our  heart  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  to  believe  in  a  God  " — Le,y  a  Personal  God 
— "  is  an  exercise  of  faith  T  etc." 

The  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  the  assumption  of  a 
"  Personal "  Deity  is,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  the  possibiKt)-  of 
miracles.  "  Pale/s  criticism,"  said  the  late  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  "  is, 
after  all,  the  true  one — *  once  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
miracles  ire  not  incredible.'  "3  The  assumption,  therefore,  although 
of  vital  importance  in  the  event  of  its  rejection,  does  not  very 
materially  advance  the  cause  of  miracles  if  established.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  assumption  is  avowedly  incapable  of  proof, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  examine  it  a  little  more  closely  in  connection 
with  the  inferences  supposed  to  be  derivable  from  it. 

In  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  "The  Limit  of  Religious  Thought," 
delivered  in  1858,  Dr.  Mansel,  the  very  able  editor  and  disciple  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  discussed  this  subject  with  great  minuteness, 
and  although  we  cannot  pretend  here  to  follow  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  singular  argument — a  theological  application  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  philosophy — we  must  sufficiently  represent  it. 
Dr.  Mansel  argues  :  We  are  absolutely  incapable  of  conceiving  or 
proving  the  existence  of  God  as  he  is ;  and  so  far  is  human 
reason  from  being  able  to  construct  a  theology  independent  of 

*  Cf.  Bamptofi  Lectures ^  1865,  p.  10 1  AT. 

"  /5.,  p,  104. 

3  Mansel,  Aids  to  Faithy  p.  30. 
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revelation  that  it  cannot  even  read  the  alphabet  out  of  which  that 
theology  must  be  formed.*  We  are  compelled  by  the  constitution 
of  our  minds  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and 
Infinite  Being ;  but  the  instant  we  attempt  to  analyse  we  are  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  Our  moral  consciousness 
demands  that  ive  should  conceive  him  as  a  Personality,  but  person- 
ality, as  we  conceive  it,  is  essentially  a  limitation ;  to  speak  of  an 
Absolute  and  Infinite  Person  is  simply  to  use  language  to  which 
no  mode  of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach  itself.^  This 
amounts  simply  to  an  admission  that  our  knowledge  of  God  does 
not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  is  in- 
capable of  reduction  to  an  ultimate  and  absolute  truth. 3  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  that  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
revealed  manifestation  of  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes  should 
likewise  carry  the  marks  of  subordination  to  some  higher  truth,  of 
which  it  indicates  the  existence,  but  does  not  make  known  the 
substance ;  and  that  our  apprehension  of  the  revealed  Deity  should 
involve  mysteries  inscrutable,  and  doubts  insoluble  by  our  present 
faculties,  while  at  the  same  time  it  inculcates  the  true  spirit  in 
which  doubt  should  be  dealt  with,  by  warning  us  that  our 
knowledge  of  God,  though  revealed  by  himself,  is  revealed  in 
relation  to  human  fiaculties,  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  im- 
perfections inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.* 
We  need  not,  of  course,  point  out  that  the  reality  of  revelation  is 
here  assumed.  Elsewhere,  Dr.  Mansel  maintains  that  philosophy, 
by  its  own  incongruities,  has  no  claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  com- 
petent witness  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  human  personality'  cannot 
be  assumed  as  an  exact  copy  of  the  Divine,  but  only  as  that  which 
is  most  nearly  analogous  to  it  among  finite  things. »  As  we  are, 
therefore,  incapable  on  the  one  hand  of  a  clear  conception  of  the 
Dirine  Being,  and  have  only  analog)'  to  guide  us  in  conceiving  his 
attributes,  Vre  have  no  criterion  of  religious  truth  or  falsehood. 


'  Mansel,  Batnpion  Lectures^  1858  (Murray,  4th  cd.,  1859),  p.  40. 

*  lb,,  p.  56.  f)r.  Westcott  sap  upon  this  point :  **  But  though  we  appeal  to 
the  individual  consciousness  for  the  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  assumptions 
which  have  been  made,  the  language  in  which  one  term  of  the  antithesis  is  ex- 
pressed requires  explanation.  We  speak  of  God  as  Infinite  and  Personal.  The 
epithets  involve  a  contradiction,  ana  yet  thcj-  are  both  necessar)'.  In  fact,  the 
only  approximately  adequate  conception  which  we  can  form  of  a  Dinnc  Being 
is  under  the  form  of  a  contradiction.  For  us,  personality  is  only  the  name  for 
special  limitation  exerting  itself  through  will ;  and  will  itself  implies  the  idea  of 
resistance.  But  as  applied  to  God,  the  notions  of  limitation  and  resistance 
arc  excluded  by  the  antithetic  term  infinite'*  {Tfie  Gospel  of  the  Rerttrreetion^ 
1874,  p.  «I)- 

■*  /*.,  p.  94  f. 

*  /ft.,  p.  95. 

5  Mansel,  The  Pkihsophy  of  the  Conditioned  {%\t9^vax^,  1866),  p.  143  '• 
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enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  ways  of  God,  represented  by  revelation,' 
and  have  no  right  to  judge  of  his  justice,  or  mercy,  or  goodness, 
by  the  standard  of  human  morality. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  argument  more  vicious,  or  more 
obviously  warped  to  favour  already  accepted  conclusions  of 
revelation  : — As  finite  beings,  we  are  not  only  incapable  of  proving 
the  existence  of  God,  but  even  of  conceiving  him  as  he  is ;  there- 
fore we  may  conceive  him  as  he  is  not  To  attribute  personality 
to  him  is  a  limitation  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an 
Absolute  and  Infinite  Being,  in  which  "  we  are  compelled  by  the 
constitution  of  our  minds  to  believe  ";  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
personality  is  "to  use  language  to  which  no  mode  of  human 
thought  can  possibly  attach  itself";  but,  nevertheless,  to  satisfy 
supposed  demands  of  our  moral  consciousness,  we  are  to  conceive 
him  as  a  personality.  Although  we  must  define  the  Supreme  Being 
as  a  personality,  to  satisfy  our  moral  consciousness,  we  must  not, 
we  are  told,  make  the  same  moral  consciousness  the  criterion  of  the 
attributes  of  that  personality.  We  must  not  suppose  him  to  be 
endowed,  for  instance,  with  the  perfection  of  morality  according 
to  our  ideas  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  hold  that  his 
moral  perfections  are  at  best  only  analogous,  and  often  contra- 
dictory, to  our  standard  of  morality.'  As  soon  as  we  conceive  a 
Personal  Deity  to  satisfy  our  moral  consciousness,  we  have  to 
abandon  the  personality  which  satisfies  that  consciousness,  in 
order  to  accept  the  characteristics  of  a  supposed  revelation,  to 
reconcile  certain  statements  of  which  we  must  admit  that  we 
have  no  criterion  of  truth  or  falsehood  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the 
ways  of  God. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  assumption  of  a  Personal  Deity  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  proof  of  miracles,  it  must  be  clearly  remembered 
that  the  contents  of  the  revelation  which  miracles  are  to  authenticate 
cannot  have  any  weight  Antecedently,  then,  it  is  admitted  that 
personality  is  a  limitation  which  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the 


'  Mansel,  TA^  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned^  (Strahan,  1866),  p.  144  f. 
In  another  place  Dean  Mansel  says :  *'  Ideas  and  images  which  do 
nol  represent  God  as  He  is  may  nevertheless  represent  Him  as  it  is  our 
duty  to  regard  Him.  They  are  not  in  themselves  true ;  but  we  must 
nevertheless  believe  and  act  as  if  they  were  true.  A  finite  mind  can  form  no 
conception  of  an  Infinite  Bein^  whidi  shall  be  speculatively  true,  for  it  must 
represent  the  Infinite  under  finite  forms  ;  nevertheless,  a  conception  which  is 
speculatively  untrue  may  be  regulatively  true.  A  regulative  truth  is  thus  de- 
signed not  to  satisfy  our  reason,  but  to  euide  our  practice ;  not  to  tell  us  what 
God  is,  but  how  lie  wills  that  we  should  think  of  Him  "  (Man's  Conception  of 
Eternity :  An  examination  of  Mr.  Maurice's  Theory  of  a  Fixed  State  out  of 
Time,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Bemays,  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D., 
p.9f.). 

'  Id.f  p.  143  f. ;  Bampton  Lectures y  1858,  pp.  1 31-175,  pp.  94-130. 
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ideas  of  the  Deity  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  constitution  of  our 
minds  comp>els  us  to  form.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  rationally 
assumed.  To  admit  that  such  a  conception  is  false,  and  then  to 
base  conclusions  upon  it  as  though  it  were  true,  is  inadmissible. 
It  is  child's  play  to  satisfy  our  feeling  and  imagination  by  the 
conscious  sacrifice  of  our  reason.  Moreover,  Dr.  Mansel  admits 
that  the  conception  of  a  Personal  Deity  is  really  derived  from 
the  revelation,  which  has  to  be  rendered  credible  by  miracles ; 
therefore  the  consequence  already  pointed  out  ensues,  that  the 
assumption  cannot  be  used  to  prove  miracles.  ^'  It  must  be 
allowed  that  it  is  not  through  reasoning  that  men  obtain  the 
first  intimation  of  their  relation  to  the  Deity;  and  that,  had  they 
been  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  intellectual  faculties  alone,  it 
is  possible  that  no  such  intimation  might  have  taken  place ;  or, 
at  best,  that  it  would  have  been  but  as  one  guess,  out  of  many 
equally  plausible  and  equally  natural."*  The  vicious  circle  of  the 
aigument  is  here  again  apparent,  and  the  singular  reasoning  by 
which  Dr.  Mansel  seeks  to  drive  us  into  acceptance  of  revelation 
is  really  the  strongest  argument  against  it.  The  impossibility  of 
conceiving  God  as  he  is,^  which  is  insisted  upon,  instead  of  being 
a  reason  for  assuming  his  personality,  or  for  accepting  Jewish 
conceptions  of  him,  totally  excludes  such  an  assumption. 

This  "great  religious  assumption"  is  not  suggested  by  any 
antecedent  considerations,  but  is  required  to  account  for  miracles, 
and  is  derived  from  the  very  revelation  which  miracles  are  to 
attest.  "In  nature  and  from  nature,"  to  quote  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Baden  Powell,  "by  science  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have, 
nor  can  possibly  have,  any  evidence  of  a  Dei/y  working  miracles  ; 
for  that  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  science.  If  we 
could  have  any  such  evidence  from  nature^  it  could  only  prove 
extraordinary  natural  effects,  which  would  not  be  miracles  in  the 
old  theological  sense,  as  isolated,  unrelated,  and  uncaused ; 
whereas  no  physical  fact  can  be  conceived  as  unique,  or  without 
analogy  and  relation  to  others,  and  to  the  whole  system  of  natviral 
causes,"3 

Dr.  Mansel  "  does  not  hesitate "  to  affirm  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  "  that  the  class  of  phenomena  which  requires  that  kind 

^  Bamfton  Lectures^  1858,  p.  68. 

'  Sir  William  Hamilton  says :  *'  True  therefore  are  the  declarations  of  a 
pious  philosophy.  '  A  God  understood  would  be  no  God  at  all.*  '  To  think 
that  God  is  as  we  can  think  Him  to  be  is  blasphemy.'  The  Divinity^  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  revealed ;  in  a  certain  sense  is  concealed  :  He  is  at  once 
known  and  unknown.  But  the  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion 
must  be  an  altar — ^AyvArry  0f^ — *  To  the  tmknawn  and  unknowable  God''^* 
{Discussions  on  Philosophy,  3rd  ed.,  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1866,  p.  15.  note). 

3  "Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  Essays  and  Reviews,  9th  ed., 
p.  141  f. 
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of  cause  we  denominate  a  Deity  is  excluriTisly  given  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  ;  that  the  phenomena  of  matter,  taken  by  them- 
selves, do  not  warrant  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a  God."* 
After  declaring  a  Supreme  Being,  from  every  point  of  view,  incon- 
ceivable by  our  finite  minds,  it  is  singular  to  find  him  thrustii^; 
upon  us,  in  consequence,  a  conception  of  that  Being  which  almost 
makes  us  exclaim  with  Bacon :  "  It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion 
of  God  at  all  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for  the 
one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely."'  Dr.  Mansd  asks  :  "  Is 
matter  or  mind  the  truer  image  of  God  ?"3  But  both  matter  and 
mind  um'te  in  repudiating  so  unworthy  a  conception  of  a  God, 
and  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  suspensions  of  law.  In  the  words  of 
Spinoza:  "From  miracles  we  can  neither  infer  the  nature,  the 
existence,  nor  the  providence  of  Gk>d,  but,  on  the  contrary,  these 
may  be  much  better  comprehended  firom  the  fixed  and  immutable 
order  of  nature."^  Indeed,  as  he  adds,  miracles,  as  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature,  would  rather  lead  us  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  God.5 

Six  centuries  before  our  era  a  noble  thinker,  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon,  whose  pure  mind  soared  far  above  the  base  anthropo- 
morphic mythologies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  anticipated  some 
of  the  highest  results  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  finely  said  : — 

**  There  b  one  God  supreme  over  all  gods,  diviner  ihan  mortals, 
Whose  form  is  not  like  unto  man^s,  and  as  unlike  his  nature  ; 

But  vain  mortals  imagine  that  gods,  like  themselves,  are  begotten 
With  human  sensations,  and  voice,  and  corporeal  members  f 

So  if  oxen  or  lions  had  hands,  and  could  work  in  man's  fashion, 
And  trace  out  with  chisel  or  brash  their  conception  of  Godhead, 
Then  would  horses  depict  gods  like  horses,  and  oxen  like  oxen, 
Each  kind  the  Divine  with  its  own  form  and  nature  endowing." 

He  illustrates  this  profound  observation  by  pointing  out  that 
the  Ethiopians  represent  their  deities  as  black,  with  flat  noses, 
while  the  Thracians  make  them  blue-eyed,  with  ruddy  com- 
plexions ;  and,  similarly,  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians  portray  their  gods  like  themselves.  The  Jewish  idea 
of  God  was  equally  anthropomorphic ;  but  their  highest  concep- 
tion was  certainly  that  which  the  least  resembled  themselves,  and 


*  Jb.,  p.  25.     Cf.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  i.,  p.  26. 

»  Bacon's  Mssays^  xvii.  ed.  Wliately,  p.  183.  3  Aids  to  Paitk,  p.  25. 

*  Tracts  Theolog,  Polit,^Q.  vi.,  %  16,  ed.  Tauchnitz.  s  /^.,  vi.,  §  19. 

^  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes  the  whole  of  this  passage  from 
Xenophanesi  makes  a  separation  here  from  the  succeeding  lines,  by  Kal  rdXiy ; 
but  the  sense  is  evidently  continuous,  and  the  fragments  are  generally  united. 
Cf.  Clem,  Al,t  Strom.,  v.  14,  §  no. 
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which  described  the  Almighty  as  '^  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turnings"  and  as  giving  a  law  to  the  universe  which  shall  not  be 
broken. 

None  of   the  arguments  with  which  we  have  yet  met  have 
succeeded  in  making  miracles  in  the  least  degpree  antecedendy 
credible.      On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  based  upon  mere 
assnsiptions  incapable  of  proof  and  devoid  of  probability.     On 
the  o^er  hand,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  affirming  that 
such  phenonoena  are  antecedently  incredible.     Dn  Mozley's  attack, 
which  we  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  and  which,  of 
course,  was  chiefly  based  upon  Hume's  celebrated  argument,  never 
seriously  grappled  with  the  doctrine  at  alL    The  principle  which 
opposes  itself  to  belief  in  miracles  is  very  simple.     Our  belief  in  the 
invaziability  of  that  sequence  of  phenomena  which  we  call  the 
Older  of  nature  is  based  upon  universal  experience,  and  it  would, 
tfaereforey  require  an  extraordinary  amount  <^  evidence  to  prove 
the  truth  of  any  all^ation  of  miracles,  or  violations  of  that  order. 
VVheie  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  support  of  such  allega- 
tions cannot  be  produced,  reascm  and  ejiperience  concur  in  attri- 
buting the  ascription  of  miraculous  chamcter  to  any  occurrences 
said  to  have  been  witnessed,  to  imperfect  observation,  mistaken 
infierence,  or  some  other  of  the  numerous  sources  of  error.     Any 
aH^gation'Of  the  interference  of  a  new  and  supernatural  agent,  upon 
sudi  an  occasion,  to  account  for  results  in  contradiction  of  the  Imown 
sequence  of  cause  and  eflect  is  excluded  by  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple, fcac,  invariable  experience  bei^g  as  opposed  to  the  assertion 
that  such  infieijfei^enGe  ever  takes  place  as  it  is  to  the  occurrence 
of  mimculous   phenomena,    the  allegation    is   neoessarily   dis- 
believed. 

ApologistE  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  evade  the  simple 
bnt  effective  aignments  of  Hume  than  to  answer  them,  and  where 
it  is  possible  they  dismiss  them  with  a  sneer,  and  hasten  on  to 
tesB  dangerous  ground.  For  instance,  Dr.  Farrar,  arguing  the 
antecedent  credibility  of  the  miiaculous,  makes  the  following 
remadffi  :  ''  Now,  as  regards  the  inadequacy  of  testimony  to 
establish  a  miracle,  modem  scepticism  has  not  advanced  one 
single  stq>  beyond  the  blank  assertion.  And  it  is  astonishing  that 
this  assertion  should  still  be  considered  cogent,  when  its  logical 
cooastency  has  baen  <Auittered  to  pieces  by  a  host  of  writers,  as 
well  sceptical  as  Christian  (Mill's  Logic,  ii.,  157-160).  For,  as  the 
greatest  of  our  living  logicians  has  remarked,  the  supposed  recondite 
and  dangerous  formula  of  Hume — that  it  is  more  probable  that 
testimony  should  be  mistaken  than  that  miracles  should  be  true-- 
reduces  itseH*  to  the  veiy  hcurmless  proposition  that  ani^hiRg  is 
incredible  which  is  contrary  to  a  complete  induction.     It  is,  in 
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fact,  a  fLz<j^mA  petitio  prindpii^  used  to  support  a  wholly  unphilo- 
sophical  assertion."'  It  is  much  more  astonishing  that  so  able  a 
man  as  Dr.  Farrar  could  so  misunderstand  Hume's  argument,  and 
so  misinterpret  and  misstate  Mill's  remarks  upon  it  So  far  from 
shattering  to  pieces  the  logical  consistency  of  Hume's  reascxiing, 
Mill  substantially  confirms  it,  and  pertinently  remarks  that  "it 
speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  philosophical  speculation  on  such 
subjects  "  that  so  simple  and  evident  a  doctrine  should  have  been 
accounted  a  dangerous  heresy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  statement  of  a 
truth  which  should  have  been  universsdly  recognised,  and  would 
have  been  so  but  for  its  unwelcome  and  destructive  bearing  upon 
popular  theology. 

Mill  states  the  evident  principle:  ''If  an  allied  fact  be  in 
contradiction,  not  to  any  number  of  approximate  generalisations, 
but  to  a  completed  generalisation  grounded  on  a  rigorous 
induction,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible,  and  is  to  be  disbelieved 
totally."  Mill  continues:  "This  last  principle,  simple  and 
evident  as  it  appears,  is  the  doctrine  which,  on  the  occasion  of  an 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
excited  so  violent  a  controversy.  Hume's  celebrated  doctrine, 
that  nothing  is  credible  which  is  contradictory  to  experience  or  at 
variance  with  laws  of  nature,  is  merely  this  very  plain  and 
harmless  proposition,  that  whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete 
induction  is  incredible.""  He  then  proceeds  to  meet  possible 
objections  :  "  But  does  not  (it  may  be  asked)  the  very  statement 
of  the  proposition  imply  a  contradiction?  An  allied  fact, 
according  to  this  theory,  is  not  to  be  believed  if  it  contradict  a 
complete  induction.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  an 
induction  that  it  should  not  contradict  any  known  fact.  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  fetitio  principii  to  say  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  dis- 
believed because  the  induction  to  it  is  complete  ?  How  can  we 
have  a  right  to  declare  the  induction  complete,  while  facts, 
supported  by  credible  evidence,  present  themselves  in  opposition 
to  it  ?  I  answer,  we  have  that  right  whenever  the  scientific  canons 
of  induction  give  it  to  us ;  that  is,  whenever  the  induction  can  be 
complete.  We  have  it,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  causation  in 
which  there  has  been  an  experimentum  crucis^^  It  will  be 
remarked  that  Dr.  Farrar  adopts  Mill's  phraseology  in  one  of  the 
above  questions  to  affirm  the  reverse  of  his  opinion.  Mill 
decides  that  the  proposition  is  not  a  petitio  principii;  Dr  Fanar 
says,  in  continuation  of  his  reference  to  Mill,  that  it  is  a  flagrant 


'  ne  JVitness  of  Histtry  to  Christ,  Hulsean  Lectures,  1870,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Fanar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  2nd  cd.,  1872,  p.  26  f. 
»  A  System  of  Logic,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  8th  ed,,  1872,  ii.,  p.  165. 
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petitio  prindpH,  Mill  proceeds  to  prove  his  statement,  and  he 
naturally  aigues  that,  if  observations  or  experiments  have  been 
repeated  so  often,  and  by  so  many  persons,  as  to  exclude  all  supposi- 
tion of  error  in  the  observer,  a  law  of  natureisestablished ;  and  so  long 
as  this  law  is  received  as  such,  the  assertion  that  on  any  particular 
occasion  the  cause  A  took  place,  and  yet  the  effect  B  did  not 
follow,  without  any  counteracting  causey  must  be  disbelieved.  In 
&ct,  as  he  winds  up  this  part  of  the  argument  by  saying :  ''  We 
cannot  admit  a  proposition  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  yet  believe  a 
&ct  in  real  contradiction  to  it.  We  must  disbelieve  the  alleged 
fact,  or  believe  that  we  were  mistaken  in  admitting  the  supposed 
law.***  Mill  points  out,  however,  that,  in  order  that  any  alleged 
&ct  should  be  contradictory  to  a  law  of  causation,  the  allegation 
must  be  not  simply  that  the  cause  existed  without  being  followed 
by  the  effect,  but  that  this  happened  in  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  counteracting  cause.  *'  Now,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged 
mirade,  the  assertion  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  It  is,  that  the 
effect  was  defeated,  not  in  the  absence,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
counteracting  cause — namely,  a  direct  interposition  of  an  act  of 
the  will  of  some  being  who  has  power  over  nature ;  and  in  par- 
ticular of  a  Being  whose  will,  being  assumed  to  have  endowed  all 
the  causes  with  the  powers  by  which  they  produce  their  effects, 
may  well  be  supposed  able  to  counteract  them."*  A  miracle, 
then,  is  no  contradiction  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect;  it  is 
merely  a  new  effect  supposed  to  be  introduced  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  cause ;  "  of  the  adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  presenty^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  only  antecedent  improbability 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  miracle  is  the  improbability  that 
any  such  cause  existed."  Mill  then  continues,  resuming  his 
criticism  on  Hume's  argument :  "  All,  therefore,  which  Hume  has 
made  out,  and  this  he  must  be  considered  to  have  made  out,  is 
that  (at  least  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  natural 
agencies,  which  leaves  it  always  possible  that  some  of  the  physical 
antecedents  may  have  been  hidden  from  us)  no  evidence  can 
prove  a  miracle  to  any  one  who  did  not  previously  believe  the 
existence  of  a  being  or  beings  with  supernatural  power ;  or  who 
believes  himself  to  have  full  proof  that  the  character  of  the  Being 
whom  he  recognises  is  inconsistent  with  his  having  seen  fit  to 
interfere  on  the  occasion  in  question."  Mill  proceeds  to  enlarge 
on  this  conclusion.  "If  we  do  not  already  believe  in  super- 
natural agencies,  no  miracle  can  prove  to  us  their  existence.  The 
miracle  itself,  considered  merely  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  may  be 
satisfactorily  certified  by  our  senses  or  by  testimony ;  but  nothing 

'  Mill^  Logic^  ii.,  p.  166  f.  "  /$.,  ii.,  p.  167* 
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can  ever  prove  that  it  is  a  miracle.  There  is  still  another  possible 
hypothesis,  that  of  its  being  the  result  of  some  unJknown  natural 
cause ;  and  this  possibility  cannot  be  so  completely  shut  out  as  to 
leave  no  alternative  but  that  of  admitting  the  existence  and  inter- 
vention of  a  being  superior  to  nature.  Those,  however,  who 
already  believe  in  such  a  being  have  two  hypotheses  to  choose 
from,  a  supenmtural  and  an  unknown  natural  agency ;  and  they 
have  .  to  judge  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  probable  in  the 
particular  case.  In  forming  this  judgment,  an  important  element 
of  the  question  will  be  the  conformity  of  the  result  to  the  laws  of 
the  supposed  agent ;  that  is,  to  the  character  of  the  Deity  as  they 
conceive  it.  But,  with  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of 
the  general  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature,  religion,  following 
in  the  wake  of  science,  has  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
government  of  the  universe  as  being  on  the  whole  carried  on  by 
general  laws,  and  not  by  special  interpositions.  To  whoever  holds 
this  belief,  there  is  a  general  presumption  against  any  supposition 
of  divine  agency  not  operating  through  general  laws,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  an  antecedent  improbability  in  every  miracle 
which,  in  order  to  outweigh  it,  requires  an  extraordinary  strength 
of  antecedent  probability  derived  from  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case."'  Mill  rightly  considers  that  it  is  not  more  difficult 
to  estimate  this  than  in  the  case  of  other  probabilities.  '^  We 
are  seldom,  therefore,  without  the  means  (when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  at  all  known  to  us)  of  judging  how  for  it  is  likely 
that  such  a  cause  should  have  eidsted  at  that  time  and  place 
without  manifesting  its  presence  by  some  other  marks,  and  (in  the 
case  of  an  unknown  cause)  without  having  hitherto  manifested  its 
existence  in  any  other  instance.  According  as  this  circumstance, 
or  the  falsity  of  the  testimony,  appears  more  improbable,  that  is 
coniSicts  with  an  approximate  generalisation  of  a  higher  order, 
we  believe  the  testimony,  or  disbelieve  it:  with  a  stronger  or 
w^eaker  degree  of  conviction,  according  to  the  preponderance :  at 
least  until  we  have  sifted  the  matter  further.  "=  This  is  precisely 
Hume's  argument  weakened  by  the  introduction  of  reservations 
which  have  no  cogency. 

We  have  wished  to  avoid  interrupting  Mill's  train  of  reasoning 
by  any  remarks  of  our  own,  and  have,  therefore,  deferred  till  now 
the  following  observations  regarding  his  criticism  on  Hume's 
argument. 

In  reducing  Hume's  celebrated  doctrine  to  the  very  plain  pro- 
position, that  whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  is 
incrediblet  Mill  in  no  way  diminishes  its  potency  against  miracles ; 
and  he  does  not  call  that  proposition  "  harmless  "  m  reference  to 

*  *  Mill,  Logic^  ii.,  p,  i68  f.  ^  lb.,  ii.,  p.  169. 
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its  bearing  on  miracles,  as  Dr.  Farrar  evidently  supposes,  but 
merely  in  opposition  to  the  character  of  a  recondite  and 
"dangerous  heresy"  assigned  by  dismayed  theologians  to  so 
obvious  and  simple  a  principle.  The  proposition,  however,  whilst 
it  reduces  Hume's  doctrine  iii  the  abstract  to  more  technical  terms, 
does  not  altogether  represent  his  argument.  Without  asserting 
that  experience  is  an  absolutely  infallible  guide,  Hume  maintains 
that — "  A  wise  man  proportions  his  belief  to  the  evidence.  In 
such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an  infallible  experience,  he 
expects  the  event  with  the  last  degree  of  assurance,  and  regards 
his  past  experience  as  a  fiill  proof  of  the  future  existence  of  that 
event  In  other  cases  he  proceeds  with  more  caution ;  he  weighs 
the  opposite  experiments ;  he  considers  which  side  is  supported  by 
the  greater  number  of  experiments ;  to  that  side  he  inclines  with 
doubt  and  hesitation ;  and  when  at  last  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the 
evidence  exceeds  not  what  we  properly  call  probability.  All  pro-, 
bability,  then,  supposes  an  opposition  of  experiments  and  observa-. 
tions,  where  the  one  side  is  found  to  overbalance  the  other,  and  to 
produce  a  degree  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  superiority."* 
After  elaborating  this  proposition,  Hume  continues  :  "A  miracle 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable 
experience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  all  men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself,  remain 
suspended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood,  and  is  extinguished 
by  water ;  unless  it  be  that  these  events  are  found  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  required  a  violation  of  these  laws,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  miracle,  to  prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteemed 
a  miracle  if  it  ever  happened  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  It 
is  no  miracle  that  a  man  seemingly  in  good  health  should  die  on  a 
sudden ;  because  such  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual  than 
any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  happen.  But  it  is 
a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life,  because  that  has 
never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  uniform  experience  against  every  miraculous  event, 
otherwise  the  event  would  not  merit  that  appellation.  And  as  an 
uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and 
fiiU  proof  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any 
miracle ;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the  miracle 
rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proof  which  is  superior. 
The  plain  consequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim  worthy  of  our 
attention)  :  '  That  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle 

'  David  Hume,  Philosophical  Works;  Boston  and  Edinburgh,  1854,  iv.,  p. 
126. 
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unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish ; 
and  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arguments, 
and  the  superior  only  gives  us. an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree 
of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior.'  ^\^len  any 
one  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately 
consider  with  myself  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person 
should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  which  he 
relates  should  really  have  happened.  I  weigh  the  one  miracle 
against  the  other;  and,  according  to  the  superiority  which  I 
discover,  I  pronounce  my  decision,  and  always  reject  the  greater 
miracle.  If  the  falsehood  of  hi?  testimony  would  be  more 
miraculous  than  the  event  which  he  relates,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion."' 

The  ground  upon  which  Mill  admits  that  a  miracle  may  not  be 
contradictory  to  complete  induction  is  that  it  is  not  an  assertion 
that  a  certain  cause  was  not  followed  by  a  certain  effect,  but  an 
allegation  of  the  interference  of  an  adequate  counteracting  cause. 
This  does  not,  however,  by  his  own  showing,  remove  a  miracle 
from  the  action  of  Hume's  principle,  but  simply  modifies  the 
nature  of  the  antecedent  improbability.  Mill  qualifies  his 
admission  regarding  the  effect  of  the  alleged  counteracting  cause 
by  the  all-important  words,  "  if  present " ;  for,  in  order  to  be  valid, 
the  reality  of  the  allied  counteracting  cause  must  be  established, 
which  is  impossible,  therefore  the  allegations  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  admitting  that  Hume  has  made  out  that  no  evidence  can 
prove  a  miracle  to  any  one  who  does  not  previously  believe  in  a 
being  of  supernatural  power  willing  to  work  miracles,  Mill 
concedes  everything  to  Hume,  for  his  only  limitation  is  ba.sed 
upon  a  supposition  of  mere  personal  belief  in  something  which  is 
not  capable  of  proof,  and  which  belief,  therefore,  is  not  more  valid 
than  any  other  purely  imaginary  hypothesis.  The  belief  may 
seem  substantial  to  the  individual  entertaining  it,  but,  not  being 
capable  of  proof,  it  cannot  have  weight  with  others,  or  in  any  way 
affect  the  value  of  evidence  in  the  abstract. 

'  The  assumption  of  a  Personal  Deity  working  miracles  is  excluded 
by  Hume's  argument,  and,  although  Mill  apparently  overlooks  the 
fact,  Hume  has  not  only  anticipated  but  refuted  the  reasoning 
which  is  based  upon  it.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  on  a  Particular 
Providence  and  a  Future  State  he  directly  disposes  of  such  an 
assumption,  but  he  does  so  with  equal  effect  also  in  the  essay 
which  we  are  discussing.  Taking  an  imaginary  miracle  as  an 
illustration,  he  argues  ;  "  Though  the  Being  to  whom  the  miracle 
is  ascribed  be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not  upon  that  account 

'  Hume,  Philos.  Works ^  iv.,  p,  130  ff. 
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become  a  whit  more  probable;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
kziow  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such  a.  Being  otherwise  than 
from  the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  productions  in  the 
usual  course  of  nature.  This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation, 
and  obliges  us  to  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of  truth 
in  the  testimony  of  men  with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them  is  most 
likely  and  probable.  As  the  violations  of  truth  are  more  commcm  in 
the  testimony  concerning  religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning 
any  other  matter  of  foct,  this  must  diminish  very  much  the  authority 
of  the  former  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general  resolution  never 
to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever  specious  pretence  it  may  be 
covered."*  A  person  who  believes  anything  contradictory  to  a 
complete  induction  merely  on  the  strength  of  an  assumption  which 
is  incapable  of  proof  is  simply  credulous  ;  but  such  an  assumption 
cannot  affect  the  real  evidence  for  that  thing. 

The  argument  of  Paley  against  Hume  is  an  illustration  of  the 
reasoning  suggested  by  Mill.  Paley  alleges  the  interposition  of  a 
Personal  Deity  in  explanation  of  miracles,  but  he  protests  that  he 
does  not  assume  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  or  the  existence  of  a 
future  state  in  order  to  prove  their  reality.  "  That  reality,"  he 
admits,  "always  must  be  proved  by  evidence.  We  assert  only 
that  in  miracles  adduced  in  support  of  revelation  there  is  not  such 
antecedent  improbability  as  no  testimony  can  surmount."  His 
argument  culminates  in  the  short  statement :  ^*  In  a  word,  once 
believe  that  there  is  a  God  [/.^.,  a  Personal  God,  working  miracles], 
and  miracles  are  not  incredible."^  We  have  already  quoted 
Hume's  refutation  of  this  reasoning,  and  we  may  at  once  proceed 
to  the  final  argument  by  which  Paley  endeavours  to  overthrow 
Hume's  doctrine,  and  upon  which  he  mainly  rests  his  case. 

"  But  the  short  consideration,"  he  says,  "  which,  independently 
of  every  other,  convinces  me  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  in 
Mr.  Hume's  conclusion  is  the  following:  When  a  theorem  is 
proposed  to  a  mathematician,  the  first  thing  he  does  with  it  is  to 
try  it  upon  a  simple  case,  and  if  it  produces  a  false  result  he  is 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  demonstration. 
Now,  to  proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume's 
theorem.  If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had 
long  known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an 
account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and  in  which  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived ;  iif  the  governor  of 
the  country,  hearing  a  rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  these 

'  Hame,  Pkilos,  Works ^  iv.,  p.  148. 

'  Paley,  A    View  of   the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  **  Preparatory  Con- 
siderations."   . 
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men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either  to 
confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet ;  if  they 
should  refuse  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed 
any  falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case  ;  if  this  threat  was  com- 
municated to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different  effect ;  if  it 
was  at  last  executed ;  if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  after  another, 
consenting  to  be  racked,  burned,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up 
the  truth  of  their  account — still,  if  Mr.  Hume's  rule  be  my  guide, 
I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now,  I  undertake  to  say  that  there 
exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the  world  who  would  not  believe  them,  or 
who  would  defend  such  incredulity."* 

It  is  obvious  that  this  reasoning,  besides  being  purely  hypo- 
thetical, is  utterly  without  cogency  against  Hume's  doctrine.  The 
evidence  of  the  twelve  men  simply  amounts  to  a  statement  that 
they  saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  a  certain  occurrence  in  contra- 
diction to  the  law ;  but  that  which  they  actually  saw  was  an 
external  phenomenon,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  a  mere  inference, 
and  an  inference  which,  from  the  necessarily  isolated  position  of 
the  miraculous  phenomenon,  is  neither  supported  by  other 
instances  capable  of  forming  a  complete  counter  induction,  nor 
by  analogies  within  the  order  of  nature.'  The  bare  inference 
from  an  occurrence  supposed  to  have  been  witnessed  by  twelve 
men  is  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  based 
upon  a  complete  induction,  and  it  is,  therefore,  incredible. 

If  we  examine  Paley's  "  simple  case "  a  little  more  closely, 
however,  we  find  that  not  only  is  it  utterly  inadmissible  as  a 
h}rpothesis,  but  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  case  of  Gospel 
miracles  it  is  completely  devoid  of  relevancy  and  argumentative 
force.  The  only  point  which  gives  a  momentary  value  to  the 
supposed  instance  is  the  condition  attached  to  the  account  of  the 
miracle  related  by  the  twelve  men,  that  not  only  was  it  wrought 
before  their  eyes,  but  that  it  was  one  "  in  which  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  be  deceived."  Now,  this  qualification  of  infalli- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  twelve  witnesses  is  as  incredible  as  the 
miracle  which  they  are  supposed  to  attest.  The  existence  of 
twelve  men  incapable  of  error  or  mistake  is  as  opposed  to  experi- 
ence as  the  hypothesis  of  a  miracle  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  twelve  men  to  be  deceived  is  contradictory  to  reason.  The 
•exclusion  of  all  error  in  the  observation  of  the  actual  occurrence 
and  its  antecedents  and  consequences,  whose  united  sum  con- 
stitutes the  miracle,  is  an  assumption  which  deprives  the  aigu- 
tnent  of  all  potency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  the 
.possibility  of  error  is  admitted  the  reasoning  breaks  down, 
for  the  probability  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  observers,  either  as 

»  Foley,  1.  c.  ■  Cf.  Mill,  System  of  Logic ,  ii.,  p.  i66  f. 
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regards  the  external  phenomena  or  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them,  being  so  infinitely  greater  than  the  probability  of  mistake  in 
the  complete  induction,  we  must  unquestionably  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  the  twelve  men. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  assertion  of  liability  to  error 
on  the  part  of  the  observers  by  no  means  involves  any  insinuation 
of  wilful  "  falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case."  It  is  quite  intel- 
ligible that  twelve  men  might  witness  an  occurrence  which  might 
seem  to  them  and  others  miraculous — but  which  was  susceptible 
of  a  perfectly  natural  explanation — and  truthfully  relate  what  they 
believed  to  have  seen,  and  that  they  might,  therefore,  refuse 
"  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood 
or  imposture  in  the  case,"  even  although  the  alternative  might  be 
death  on  a  gibbet  This,  however,  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
character  of  the  actual  occurrence.  It  would  not  convert  a 
natural,  though  by  them  inexplicable,  phenomenon  into  a  miracle. 
Their  constancy  in  adhering  to  the  account  they  had  given  would 
merely  bear  upon  the  truth  of  their  own  statements,  and  the  fact 
of  seeing  them  "one  after  another  consenting  to  be  racked, 
burned,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of.  their 
account,"  would  not  in  the  least  justify  our  believing  in  a  miracle. 
Even  martyrdom  cannot  transform  imaginations  into  facts.  The 
truth  of  a  narrative  is  no  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  an  infer- 
ence. 

As  regards  the  applicability  of  Paley's  illustration  to  the  Gospel 
miracles,  the  failure  of  his  analogy  is  complete.  We  shall 
presently  see  the  condition  of  the  people  amongst  whom  these 
miracles  are  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and  that,  so  far  from  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  and  the  character  of  the  witnesses 
supporting  the  inference  that  it  was  imix)ssible  that  the  observers 
could  have  been  deceived,  there  is  every  reason  for  concluding 
with  certainty  that  their  ignorance  of  natural  laws,  their  proneness 
to  superstition,  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  their  extreme 
religious  excitement,  rendered  them  peculiarly  liable  to  incorrect- 
ness in  the  observation  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  error  in  the 
inferences  drawn  from  them.  We  shall  likewise  see  that  we  have 
no  serious  and  circumstantial  accoimts  of  those  miracles  from 
eye-witnesses  of  whose  probity  and  good  sense  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  narratives  of  them  which  we 
possess  were  composed  by  unknown  persons,  who  were  not  eye- 
witnesses at  all,  but  wrote  very  long  after  the  events  related,  and 
in  that  mythic  period  "in  which  reality  melted  into  fable,  and 
invention  unconsciously  trespassed  on  the  province  of  history.*' 
The  proposition,  "  That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many 
professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  passed 
their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  under- 
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gone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  these  accounts ;  and  that 
they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of 
conduct,"  is  made  by  Paley  the  argument  of  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  his  work,  as  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  that 
similar  attestation  of  other  miracles  cannot  be  produced,  is  of  the 
following  two.  This  shows  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to 
the  point ;  but,  notwithstanding,  even  if  he  could  substantiate  this 
statement,  the  cause  of  miracles  would  not  be  one  whit  advanced. 
We  have  freely  quoted  these  arguments  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  real  position  of  miracles;  and  no  one  who  has  seriously 
considered  the  matter  can  doubt  the  necessity  for  very  extra- 
ordinary evidence,  even  to  render  the  report  of  such  phenomena 
worthy  of  a  moment's  attention.  The  argument  for  miracles, 
however,  has  hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  merest  assumption,  and, 
as  we  shall  further  see,  the  utmost  that  they  can  do  who  support 
miracles,  under  the  fatal  disadvantage  of  being  contradictory  to 
uniform  experience,  is  to  refer  to  the  alleged  contemporaneous 
nature  of  the  evidence  for  their  occurrence,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  supposed  witnesses.  Mill  has  ably  shown  the  serious 
misapprehension  of  so  many  writers  against  Hume's  Essay  on 
Miracles  which  has  led  them  to  what  he  calls  "  the  extraordinary 
conclusion  that  nothing  supported  by  credible  testimony  ought 
ever  to  be  disbelieved."'  In  regard  to  historical  facts,  not  contra- 
dictory to  all  experience,  simple  and  impartial  testimony  may  be 
sufficient  to  ^^'arrant  belief ;  but  even  such  qualities  as  these  can 
go  but  a  very  small  way  towards  establishing  the  reality  of  an 
occurrence  which  is  opposed  to  complete  induction.'  It  is 
admitted  that  the  evidence  requisite  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
supernatural  Divine  revelation  of  doctrines  beyond  human  reason, 
and  comprising  in  its  very  essence  such  stupendous  miracles  as 
the  Incarnation,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  must  be  miraculous. 
The  evidence  for  the  miraculous  evidence,  which  is  scarcely  less 
astounding  than  the  contents  of  the  revelation  itself,  must, 
logically,  be  miraculous  also,  for  it  is  not  a  whit  more  easy  to 
prove  the  reality  of  an  evidential  miracle  than  of  a  dogmatic 
miracle.  It  is  evident  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  for  instance, 
is  as  contradictory  to  complete  induction  as  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  Both  the  supernatural  religion,  therefore,  and  its  super- 
natural evidence  labour  under  the  fatal  disability  of  being 
antecedently  incredible. 


•  Mill,  /^^iir,  ii.,  pp.  1 73,  175.  "  Cf.  Mill,  /.tf^V,  ii.,  p.  168. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    AGE   OF   MIRACLES 

Let  us  now,  however,  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  for  the 
reality  of  miracles,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  are  supported  by 
such  an  amount  of  testimony  as  can  in  any  degree  outweigh  the 
reasons  which,  antecedently,  seem  to  render  them  incredible.  It 
is  undeniable  that  belief  in  the  miraculous  has  gradually  been  dis- 
pelled, and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  only  miracles  which  are 
now  maintained  are  limited  to  brief  and  distant  periods  of  time. 
Faith  in  their  reality,  once  so  comprehensive,  does  not,  except 
amongst  a  certain  class,  extend  beyond  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  and  a  few  of  those  of  the  Old,  and  the  countless 
myriads  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  miracles,  for  centuries  devoutly 
and  implicitly  believed,  are  now  commonly  repudiated,  and  have 
simk  into  discredit  and  contempt.  The  question  is  inevitably 
suggested  how  so  much  can  be  abandoned  and  the  remnant  still 
be  upheld. 

As  an  essential  part  of  our  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  evidence 
for  miracles,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  those  who 
are  said  to  have  witnessed  the  supposed  miraculous  occurrences 
were  either  competent  to  appreciate  them  aright,  or  likely  to  report 
them  without  exaggeration.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  consider 
what  was  known  of  the  order  of  nature  in  the  age  in  which 
miracles  are  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  what  was  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  reported  to  have 
been  performed.  Nothing  is  more  rare,  even  amongst  intelligent 
and  cultivated  men,  than  accuracy  of  observation  and  correctness 
of  report,  even  in  matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  vivid 
attention,  and  in  which  there  is  no  special  interest  unconsciously 
to  bias  the  observer.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  however,  that  in 
persons  of  fervid  imagination,  and  with  a  strong  natural  love  of  the 
marvellous,  whose  minds  are  not  only  unrestrained  by  specific 
knowledge,  but  predisposed  by  superstition  towards  false  con- 
clusions, the  probability  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration  is 
enormously  increased.  If  we  add  to  this  such  a  disturbing 
element  as  religious  excitement,  inaccuracy,  exaggeration,  and 
extravagance  are  certain  to  occur.  The  effect  of  even  one  of 
these  influences,  religious  feeling,  in  warping  the  judgment  is 
admitted   by  one  of  the   most  uncompromising  supporters  of 
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miracles.  "  It  is  doubtless  the  tendency  of  religious  minds,"  says 
Newman,  "  to  imagine  mysteries  and  wonders  where  there  are 
none ;  and  much  more,  where  causes  of  awe  really  exist,  will  they 
unintentionally  misstate,  exaggerate,  and  embellish,  when  they 
set  themselves  to  relate  what  they  have  witnessed  or  have  heard  "; 
and  he  adds :  "  And  further,  the  imagination,  as  is  well  known,  is 
a  fruitful  cause  of  apparent  miracles."'  We  need  not  offer  any 
evidence  that  the  miracles  which  we  have  to  examine  were 
witnessed  and  reported  by  persons  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
strongest  possible  religious  feeling  and  excitement,  and  our  atten- 
tion may,  therefore,  be  more  freely  directed  to  the  inquiry  how  far 
this  influence  was  modified  by  other  circumstances.  Did  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus  possess  such  calmness  of  judgment  and 
sobriety  of  imagination  as  to  inspire  us  vdih  any  confidence  in 
accounts  of  marvellous  occurrences,  unwitnessed  except  by  them, 
and  limited  to  their  time,  which  contradict  all  knowledge  and  all 
experience?  Were  their  minds  sufficiently  enlightened  and  free 
from  superstition  to  warrant  our  attaching  weight  to  their  report  of 
events  of  such  an  astounding  nature  ?  and  were  they  themselves 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  exceptional  character  of  any 
apparent  supernatural  and  miraculous  interference  with  the  order 
of  nature  ? 

Let  an  English  historian  and  divine,  who  will  be  acknow- 
ledged as  no  prejudiced  witness,  bear  testimony  upon  some  of 
these  points.  "Nor  is  it  less  important,"  says  Dean  Milman, 
"  throughout  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  to  seize  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Events  which  appear  to  us  so  extraordinary  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  they  should  either  fail  in  exciting  a 
powerful  sensation  or  ever  be  obliterated  from  the  popular  remem- 
brance, in  their  own  day  might  pass  off  as  of  little  more  than 
ordinary  occurrence.  During  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
early  propagation  of  the  religion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  took  place  in  an  age,  and  among  a  people,  which  superstition 
had  made  so  familiar  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  preternatural 
events  that  wonders  awakened  no  emotion,  or  were  speedily 
superseded  by  some  new  demand  on  the  ever-ready  belief.  The 
Jews  of  that  period  not  only  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  had 
the  power  of  controlling  the  course  of  nature,  but  that  the  same 
influence  was  possessed  by  multitudes  of  subordinate  spirits,  both 
good  and  evil.  Where  the  pious  Christian  of  the  present  day 
would  behold  the  direct  agency  of  the  Almighty,  the  Jews  would 

'  J.  H.  Newman,  Two  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles  and  on  Ecclesiastical^ 
1870,  p.  171.  This  passage  occurs  in  a  reply  lo  the  argument  against  admitting 
ecclesiastical  miracles  as  a  whole,  or  against  admitting  certain  of  them,  that 
certain  others  are  rejected  on  all  hands  as  fictitious  or  pretended. 
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invariably  have  interposed  an  angel  as  the  author  or  ministerial 
agent  in  the  wonderftil  transaction.  Where  the  Christian  moralist 
would  condemn  the  fierce  passion,  the  ungovernable  lust,  or  the 
inhuman  temper,  the  Jew  discerned  the  workings  of  diabolical 
possession.  Scarcely  a  malady  was  endured,  or  crime  committed, 
which  was  not  traced  to  the  operation  of  one  of  these  myriad 
daemons,  who  watched  every  opportunity  of  exercising  their  malice 
in  the  sufferings  and  the  sins  of  men."* 

Another  English  divine,  of  certainly  not  less  orthodoxy,  but  of 
much  greater  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature,  bears  similar 
testimony  regarding  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  same  period.  "  Not 
to  be  more  tedious,  therefore,  in  this  matter  "  (regarding  the  Bath 
Kol,  a  Jewish  superstition),  "  let  two  things  only  be  observed : 
(i)  That  the  nation,  under  the  second  Temple,  Mv-as  given  to 
magical  arts  beyond  measure ;  and  (2)  That  it  was  given  to  an 
easiness  of  believing  all  manner  of  delusions  beyond  measure."" 
And  in  another  place:  "It  is  a  disputable  case,  whether  the 
Jewish  nation  were  more  mad  with  superstition  in  matters  of 
religion,  or  with  superstition  in  curious  arts  : — (i)  There  was  not  a 
people  upon  earth  that  studied  or  attributed  more  to  dreams  than 
they.  (2)  There  was  hardly  any  people  in  the  whole  world  that 
more  used,  or  were  more  fond  of,  amulets,  charms,  mutterings, 
exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  enchantments.  We  might  here  produce 
innumerable  instances. "3  We  shall  presently  see  that  these  state- 
ments are  far  from  being  exaggerated. 

No  reader  of  the  Old  Testament^  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  singularly  credulous  fickleness  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
Although  claiming  the  title  of  the  specially  selected  people  of 
Jehovah,  the  Israelites  exhibited  a  constant  and  inveterate 
tendency  to  forsake  his  service  for  the  worship  of  other  gods.  The 
mighty  "signs  and  wonders"  which  God  is  represented  as 
incessantly  working  on  their  behalf,  and  in  their  sight,  had 
apparently  no  effect  upon  them.  The  miraculous  even  then  had, 
as  it  would  seem,  already  lost  all  novelty,  and  ceased,  according  to 
the  records,  to  excite  more  than  mere  passing  astonishment.  The 
leaders  and  prophets  of  Israel  had  a  perpetual  struggle  to  restrain 


*  History  of  Christianity^  by  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's; 
Murray,  1S67,  i.,  p.  84  f. 

'  John  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Master  of  Catherine    Hall,  Cambridge.      HonB 
Hi^aica  et  Talmudica^  Works  (ed.  Pitman),  xi.,  p.  81,  cf.  p.  170. 
3  />.,xi.,p.  299  f.     Cf.  Schoettgen,  ffora  Heiraicaet  Talmudica,  1733,  P- 

474.  ... 

*  We  do  not,  of  course,  touch  here  upon  the  results  of  critical  examination  of 

the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  these  completely  confirm  the 
results  of  this  work,  but  simply  refer  to  points  which  bear  upon  our  argument  in 
the  common  view. 
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the  people  from  '^  following  after  "  heathen  deities,  and  whilst  the 
burden  of  the  prophets  is  one  long  denunciation  of  the  idolatry 
into  which  the  nation  was  incessantly  falling,  the  verdict  of 
the  historical  books  upon  the  several  kings  and  rulers  of  Israel 
proves  how  common  it  was,  and  how  rare  even  the  nominal 
service  of  Jehovah.  At  the  best,  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
only  after  long  and  slow  progression,  attained  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
monotheism,  but  added  to  the  belief  in  Jehovah  the  recognition 
of  a  host  of  other  gods,  over  whom  it  merely  gave  him  supremacy.' 
This  is  apparent  even  in  the  first  commandment :  '*  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me  "  ;  and  the  necessity  for  such  a  law 
received  its  illustration  from  a  people  who  are  represented  as 
actually  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  made  for  them  by  the  com- 
plaisant Aaron,  during  the  very  time  that  the  great  Decalogue  was 
being  written  on  the  Mount  by  his  colleague  Moses.^  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  at  a  later  period,  and  through- 
out patristic  days,  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  other  heathen 
nations  were  so  far  gently  treated  that,  although  repudiated 
as  deities,  they  were  recognised  as  demons.  In  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  "  idols  "  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Hebrew,  the  word  is  sometimes  translated  "demons";  as,  for 
instance.  Psalm  xcvi.  5  is  rendered :  **  For  all  the  gods  of  the 
nations  are  demons.''^  The  same  superstition  is  quite  as  clearly 
expressed  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Apostle  Paul,  for  instance, 
speaking  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  says  :  "  But  (I  say)  that  the 
things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons,  and 
not  to  God ;  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  partakers  with 
demons.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of 
demons ;  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table 
of  demons."* 

The  apocryphal  Book  of  Tobit  affords  some  illustration  of  the 
opinions  of  the  more  enlightened  Jew^s  during  the  last  century 

'  This  is  unconsciously  expressed  throughout  the  Bible  in  such  passages  as 
Deut.  X.  17  :  "  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a 
great  God,  a  mighty  and  a  terrible,"  etc.  (cf.  Joshua  xxii.  22,  Deut.  xi.  28, 
xii.  2  flf.,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6,  7,  and  a  host  of  other  passages). 

°  An  admirable  inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  A.  Kuenen's  very  able  work,  De  Godsdi^nst  van  IsraHl,  Haarlem. 
Eerste  deel,  1869  >  tweede  deel,  1870, 

3  "On  irdyres  ol  Scot  tQ»  idpQv  Saifiiifia  (Ps.  xcv.  5,  Sept.).  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  in  so  many  other  passages  the  Israelites  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Hebrew  as  sacrificing  to  devils  when  they  worshipped  other 
gods  :  cf.  Levit.  xvii.  7  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  17 ;  Ps.  cvi.  (Sept.  cv.)  37.  In  Isaiah 
Ixv.  II  the  words  translated  in  the  English  version  "  that  prepare  a  table  for 
that  troop "  are  referred  to  demons  in  the  Septuagint :  Koi  iroifidj^omi  rf 
BtufAwU^p  TpdTc{^ajf,  In  Ps.  xcvii.  7  the  word  translated  ''gods"  in  the  English 
version  becomes  dT^eXot  airrov  in  the  Sept.  (xcvi,  7). 

*  I  Cor.  X.  20. 
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before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.'  The  angel 
Raphael  prescribes,  as  an  infallible  means  of  driving  a  demon  out 
of  man  or  woman  so  effectually  that  it  should  never  more  come 
back,  fumigation  with  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish.'  By  this 
exorcism  the  demon  Asmodeus,  who,  from  love  of  Sara,  the 
daughter  of  Raguel,  has  strangled  seven  husbands  who  attempted 
to  marry  her,3  is  overcome,  and  flies  into  "  the  uttermost  parts  of 
Egypt,"  where  the  angel  binds  him.^  The  belief  in  demons,  and 
in  the  necessity  of  exorcism,  is  so  complete  that  the  author  sees 
no  incongruity  in  describing  the  angel  Raphael,  who  has  been 
sent,  in  answer  to  prayer,  specially  to  help  him,  as  instructing 
Tobias  to  adopt  such  means  of  subjecting  demons.  Raphael  is 
described  in  this  book  as  the  angel  of  healing,^  the  office  generally 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Fathers.  He  is  also  represented  as  saying 
of  himself  that  he  is  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  to  God.^ 

There  are  many  curious  particulars  regarding  angels  and  demons 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  This  work,  w^hich  is  quoted  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,'  and  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  as  inspired 
Scripture,  was  supposed  by  Tertullian  to  have  survived  the 
universal  deluge,  or  to  have  been  afterwards  transmitted  by  means 
of  Noah,  the  great-grandson  of  the  author  Enoch.^  It  may  be 
assigned  to  about  a  century  before  Christ,  but  additions  were 
made  to  the  text,  and  more  especially  to  its  angelology,  extending 
IMTofaably  to  after  the  commencement  of  our  era.  It  undoubtedly 
represents  views. popularly  prevailing  about  the  epoch  in  which 
we  aie  interested.  The  author  not  only  relates  the  fall  of  the 
angels  through  love  for  the  daughters  of  men,  but  gives  the  nanies 
of  twenty-one  of  them  and  of  their  leaders ;  of  whom  Jequn  was 
he  who  seduced  the  holy  angels,  and  Ashbedl  it  was  who  gave 
them  evil  counsel  and  corrupted  them.^  A  third,  Gadreel,'^  was 
he  who  seduced  Eve.  He  also  taught  to  the  children  of  men  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  all  murderous  weapons,  of  coats  of  mail, 
shields,  swords,  and  of  all  the  implements  of  death.  Another 
evil  angel,  named  Pendmu^,  taught  them    many  mysteries  of 

'  There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  date  of  this  book.  It  is  \'ariously 
ascribed  to  periods  ranging  from  two  centuries  B.CJf  and  even  earlier,  to  one 
centory  after  Christ. 

'  Tobit,  vi.  7.  3  ib,^  ill.  7  f.  ;  vi.  14.  •*  Ib,^  viii.  2  f. 

5  Ib.^  ill.  17. 

*  Ib.^  xii.  15.  Origen  also  states  that  the  archangel  Michael  presents  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  to  God  {Hotn,  xiv.  in  Num.y  0pp.  ii.,  p.  323). 

"f  V.  14  f. 

*  TertuHian,  De  CuUufem,^  i.  3.  '  Cap.  Ixix.  i.  ff.,  cf.  vi. 

***  In  the  extract  preserved  by  George  Syncellus  in  his  Ckronography  (p.  11) 
the  angel  who  taught  the  use  of  weapons  of  war,  etc.,  is  called  Akc!  or 
Azalzel. 
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wisdom.  He  instructed  men  in  the  art  of  writing  with  paper 
{xdfmjs)  and  ink,  by  means  of  which,  the  author  remarks, 
many  fall  into  sin  even  to  the  present  day.  Kaodejd,  another 
evil  angel,  taught  the  human  race  all  the  wicked  practices  of 
spirits  and  demons,'  and  also  magic  and  exorcism.*  The  offspring 
of  the  fallen  angels  and  of  the  daughters  of  men  were  giants, 
whose  height  was  3,000  ells  ;3  of  these  are  the  demons  working 
evil  upon  earth.^  Azazel  taught  men  various  arts :  the  making 
of  bracelets  and  ornaments ;  the  use  of  cosmetics,  the  way  to 
beautify  the  eyebrows ;  precious  stones,  and  all  dye-stuffs  and 
metals ;  whilst  other  wicked  angels  instructed  them  in  all  kinds  of 
pernicious  knowledge,  s  The  elements  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  controlled  and  produced  by  the  agency  of  angels. 
Uriel  is  the  angel  of  thunder  and  earthquakes ;  Raphael,  of  the 
spirits  of  men ;  Raguel  is  the  angel  who  executes  vengeance  on 
the  world  and  the  stars;  Michael  is  set  over  the  best  of  mankind — 
/>.,  over  the  people  of  Israel;^  Saraqiel,  over  the  souls  of  the 
children  of  men  who  are  misled  by  the  spirits  of  sin  ;  and  Gabriel 
is  over  serpents  and  over  Paradise,  and  over  the  Cherubim.' 
Enoch  is  shown  the  mystery  of  all  the  operations  of  nature  and 
the  action  of  the  elements,  and  he  describes  the  spirits  which 
guide  them  and  control  the  thunder  and  lightning  and  the  winds ; 
the  spirit  of  the  seas,  who  curbs  them  with  his  might,  or  tosses 
them  forth  and  scatters  them  through  the  mountains  of  the  earth  ; 
the  spirit  of  hoar  frost,  and  the  spirit  of  hail,  and  the  spirit  of 
snow.  There  are,  in  fact,  special  spirits  set  over  every  phenomenon 
of  nature — frost,  thaw,  mist,  rain,  light,  and  so  on.®  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  filled  with  spirits.  Raphael  is  the  angel  set 
over  all  the  diseases  and  wounds  of  mankind,  Gabriel  over  all 
powers,  and  Fanuel  over  the  penitence  and  the  hope  of  those 
who  inherit  eternal  life.9  The  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race  goes  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  because 
men  know  all  the  mysteries  of  the  angels,  all  the  evil  works  of 
Satan,  and  all  the  secret  might  and  power  of  those  who  practise 
the  art  of  magic,  and  the  power  of  conjuring  and  such  arts.'**  The 
stars  are  represented  as  animated  beings.  Enoch  sees  seven 
stars  bound  together  in  space  like  great  mountains,  and  flaming 
as  with  fire;  and  hfi  inquires  of  the  angel  who  leads  him,  on 
account  of  what  sin  they  are  so  bound  ?  Uriel  informs  him  that 
they  are  stars  which  have   transgressed  the  commands  of   the 


*  Enoch,  c.  Ixix.  ■  C.  vii. 

3  C.  xii.  2  :  one  MS.  has  300.  *  C  xv.  s  C.  viii. 

*  Cf.  Daniel  x.  13,  21  ;  xii.  i.  7  C.  xx. 

*  Enoch,  c.  Ix.  12  ff.,  cf.  xli.  xxxiv. 

»  C.  xl.  9  f.,  cf.  xxxix.  "  C.  Ixv.  6  ff. 
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Highest  God,  and  they  are  thus  hound  until  ten  thousand  worlds, 

the  number  of  the  days  of  their  transgression,  shall  be  accomplished.' 

The  belief  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  living  entities  possessed 

of  souls  was  generally  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  our 

era,  along  with  Greek  philosophers,  and  we  shall  presently  see 

it  expressed  by  the  Fathers.     Philo  Judaeus  considers  the  stars 

spiritual  beings  full  of  virtue  and  perfection,^  and  that  to  them  is 

granted  lordship  over  other  heavenly  bodies,  not  absolute,  but  as 

viceroys  under  the  Supreme   Being.3     We  find  a  similar  view 

Tegaix6mg  the  nature  of  the  stars  expressed  in  the  Apocalypse,^ 

and  it  constantly  appears  in  the  Talmud  and  Targums.      An 

angel  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  described  in  the  Ascensio  Isaice,^ 

We  are  able  to  obtain  a  full  and  minute  conception  of  the 

belief  regarding  angels  and  demons  and  their  influence  over 

cosmical  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  other  superstitions  current 

amongst   the  Jews  at  the  time  of   Jesus,    from  the   Talmud, 

Targums,  and  other  Rabbinical  sources.     We  cannot,  however, 

do  more,  here,  than  merely  glance  at  these  voluminous  materials. 

The  angels  are  perfecdy  pure  spirits,  without  sin,  and  not  visible 

to  mortal  eyes.     When  they  come  down  to  earth  on  any  mission, 

they  are  clad  in  light  and  veiled  in  air.     If,  however,  they  remain 

longer  than  seven  days  on  earth,  they  become  so  clogged  with  the 

earthly  matter  in  which  they  have  been  immersed  that  they  cannot 

again  ascend  to  the  upper  heavens.^    Their  multitude  is  innumer- 

able,7  and  new  angels  are  every  day  created,  who  in  succession 

praise  God  and  make  way  for  others.®    The  expression,  "  host  of 

heaven,"  is  a  common  one  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  idea 

was  developed  into  a  heavenly  army.     The  first  Gospel  represents 

Jesus   as   speaJking  of  "more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels."9 

£very  ai^el  has  one  particular  duty  to  perform,  and  no  more ; 

thus  of  the  three  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  one  was  sent 

to  announce  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son,  the  second  to  rescue 

Lot,  and   the  third  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gk)morrah.*°     The 

*  C.  xxi.,  cf.  xviii.  13  f. 

*  J>e  Mttndo  opificio^  §  48 ;  De  Gigantibtts^  §  2,  cf.  De  SomniiSy  i.,  §  4  f.,  §  22. 
3  De  Manarchta,  !•»  §  !•  **  Rev.  i.  20,  iii.  I,  iv.  5,  ix.  I,  etc. 

5  C.   iv.    18.     This  work    referred    to    by  Origen  {Ep.   ad  Africanum), 
Epiphanius  {Har.  xl.  2,  Ixvii.  3),  Jerome  (in  Esaia,  Ixiv.  4),   and  others 
(cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Vet.  Test.,  i.,  p.  1086  ff.),  as  ^Apo^riKitf  'Raatov,  is  dated 
variously  from  the  middle  of  the  nrst  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
The  work,  long  lost,  was  discovered  and  publish^  by  Lawrence,  in  181 9. 

*  Sohar,  Genesis ,  p.  124,  p.  266  ;  Pirke  Elieser,  xlvi. ;  Eisenmenger,  Enid, 
Jud.,  ii.,  p.  387  f.  ;  Gfrorer,  Dasjahrh,  d,  Heils,  i.,  p.  366. 

"^  Hitros,  Targ.  Exod.,  xii.  12,  xxxiii.  23  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  etc.,  etc. 
'  Chagigah  Bab..,  p.  14,  i,  2 ;  Eisenmenger,  2^.,  ii.,  p.  371  ff. 
^  Matt.  xxvi.  53. 
^  Hiervs.  Targ.  Genes. ^  xvii.  2 ;  Gfrorer,  li*.,  i.,  p.  363  f. 
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angels  serve  God  in  the  administration  of  the  universe,  and  to 
special  angels  are  assigned  the  different  parts  of  nature.  "  There 
is  not  a  thing  in  the  world,  not  even  a  little  herb,  over  which 
there  is  not  an  angel  set,  and  everything  happens  according  to  the 
command  of  these  appointed  angels."'  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  agency  of  angels  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  still  more  so  in  the  Septuagint  version,  by  altera- 
tions of  the  text.  One  notable  case  of  such  agency  may  be 
referred  to,  where  the  pestilence  which  is  sent  to  punish  David  for 
numbering  the  people  is  said  to  be  caused  by  an  angel,  whom 
David  even  sees.  The  Lord  is  represented  as  repenting  of  the 
evil,  when  the  angel  was  stretching  forth  bis  hand  against 
Jerusalem,  and  bidding  him  stay  his  hand  after  the  angel  had 
destroyed  seventy  thousand  men  by  the  pestilence."  This  theory 
of  disease  has  prevailed  until  comparatively  recent  times.  The 
names  of  many  of  the  superintending  angels  are  given — as,  for 
instaifce :  Jehuel  is  set  over  fire,  Michael  over  water,  Jechiel  over 
wild  beasts,  and  Anpiel  over  birds.  Over  cattle  Hariel  is 
appointed,  and  Samniel  over  created  things  moving  in  the  waters, 
and  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  Messannahel  over  reptiles,  Deliel 
over  fish.  Ruchiel  is  set  over  the  winds,  Gabriel  over  thunder 
and  also  over  fire,  and  over  the  ripening  of  fruit ;  Nuriel  over  hail, 
Makturiel  over  rocks,  Alpiel  over  fruit-bearing  trees,  Saroel  over 
those  which  do  not  bear  fruit,  and  Sandalfon  over  the  human 
race ;  and  under  each  of  these  there  are  subordinate  angels.  3  It 
was  believed  that  there  were  two  angels  of  Death,  one  for  those 
who  died  out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  who  was  an  evil  angel,  called 
Samael  (and  at  other  times  Satan,  Asmodeus,  etc.),  and  the  other, 
who  presided  over  the  dead  of  the  land  of  Israel,  the  holy  angel 
Gabriel ;  and  under  these  there  was  a  host  of  evil  spirits 
and  angels.-*  We  shall  presently  see  how  general  this  belief 
regarding  angels  was  amongst  the  Fathers,  but  it  is  also  expressed 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Apocalypse  there  appears  an  angel 
who  has  power  over  fire,5  and  in  another  place  four  angels  have 
power  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea.^    The  angels  were  likewise 

^  Jalkut  Chadascky  p.  147,  3  ;  Eisenmeiiger,  ib.,  ii.,  p.  376  ff.  :  Gfrorer,  1^.,  i., 
p.  369. 

'  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15  f. 

3  Beritk  Mimuha^  p-  37»  1  ;  cf.  Tract  Pesachim^  p.  118,  i,  2  ;  Sanhedrin, 
95,  2  ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.,  ii.,  p.  378  ff;  Gfrorer,  »^.,  i.,  p.  369.  The  Tarcum 
upon  I  Kings  xix.  11,  12,  reads :  **  A  host  of  the  angels  of  the  wind,  a  host 
of  the  angels  of  commotion,  a  host  of  the  angels  of  fire  ;  and  after  the  host  of 
the  angels  of  fire,  the  voice  of  the  silent  singers."  Lightfoot,  Horie  Heb.  et. 
Taim.f  Works,  xii.,  p.  35. 

♦  Bava  Afgzt'a,  36,  I  ;  Sticcahy  53,  i  ;  Baz*a  Bathra^  16,  I  ;  Eisenmenger, 
ib.y  i.,  p.  821  f.,  p.  854  ff.  ;  Lightioot,  ib,^  xii.,  p.  428,  p.  507  f.  ;  Schoettgen, 
Hora  Heb  et  Taim,,  p.  935. 

5  C.  xiv.  18.  *  C.  vii.  2,  cf.  ix.  11  ;  xix.  17. 
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the  instructors  of  men,  and  communicated  knowledge  to  the 
Patriarchs.  The  angel  Gabriel  taught  Joseph  the  seventy 
Languages  of  the  earth.*  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was 
one  language — ^the  Syriac — which  the  angels  do  not  understand, 
and  for  this  reason  men  were  not  permitted  to  pray  for  things 
needful  in  that  tongue."  Angels  are  appointed  as  princes  over  the 
seventy  nations  of  the  world  ;  but  the  Jews  consider  the  angels  set 
over  Gentile  nations  merely  demons.3  The  Septuagint  translation 
of  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  8  introduces  the  statement  into  the  Old 
Testament,  Instead  of  the  Most  High,  when  he  divided  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  setting  the  bounds  of  the  people 
"according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  the  passage 
becomes,  "  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God  ** 
(Kara  dpiOfjihv  dyyeXwv  Otov),  The  number  of  the  nations  was 
fixed  at  seventy,  the  number  of  the  souls  who  w^ent  down  into 
Egypt.*  The  Jerusalem  Taigum  on  Genesis  xi.  7,  8,  reads  as 
follows :  "  God  spake  to  the  seventy  angels  which  stand  before 
him :  Come,  let  us  go  down  and  confound  their  language  that  they 
may  not  understand  each  other.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
appeared  there  (at  Babel),  with  the  seventy  angels,  according  to  the 
seventy  nations,  and  each  had  the  language  of  the  people  which 
was  allotted  to  him,  and  the  record  of  the  writing  in  his  hand,  and 
scattered  the  nations  from  thence  over  the  whole  earth  in  seventy 
languages,  so  that  the  one  did  not  understand  what  the  other 
said."5  Michael  was  the  angel  of  the  people  of  Israel,^  and  he  is 
always  set  in  the  highest  place  amongst  the  angels,  and  often 
called  the  High  Priest  of  Heaven.7  It  was  believed  that  the 
angels  of  the  nations  fought  in  heaven  when  their  allotted  peoples 
made  war  on  earth.  We  see  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,*  and  in  the  Apocalypse  there  is  "  war  in  heaven  ;  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  ;  and  the  dragon  fought 
and  his  angels. "9  The  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus  not  only  held 
that  there  were  angels  set  over  the  nations,  but  also  that  each 

»  Treu-f,  Sotah^  33,  i ;  Gfrorer,  ib.^  i.,  p  366  ff ;   Eisenmenger,  i^.,  ii.,  p.  365, 

P-  374  f 

*  Beracoihf  c.  2 ;  B(ib,  Schahbath,  12,  2 ;   Sotah,  33,  i  ;  Lightfoot,  ib.^  xi., 

p.  22 ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.,  !•)  P*  ^75  f<  *  ii-«  P*  392  f. 
3  Eisenmenger,  ib.,  i.,  p.  805  flf.,  p.  816  f. 

*  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  Exod.  1.  5,  Deut.  x.  22.  Seventy  disciples  were,  therefore, 
chosen  to  preach  the  Gospel,  Luke  x.  i  f.  Of  course,  we  need  not  here  speak 
of  the  import  of  this  number. 

5  Cf.  Pirke  ElteseTy  xxiv.  ;  Gfrorer,  ib.y  i.,  p.  370  f.  ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.j  i., 
p.  810.  ^  Cf.  Daniel  x.  21. 

'  Bab.  Metuuothy  no,  i  ;  Beracoth,  4,  2 ;  SoAar,  Genes.,  fol.  17,  col.  66 ; 
Thosaphiah  Choliin,  ii.  6;  Jaikui  Rubeni,  80,  I,  92,  4  ;  Sevachim,  62,  I  ; 
Gfrorer,  ib.,  i.,  p.  371  f.  ;  Schoettgen,  ib.,  p.  12 19  flf. 

*  X.  10  ff.,  and  more  especially  verse  13.  '  C.  xii.  7- 
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individual  had  a  guardian  angeL^  This  belief  appears  in  several 
places  in  the  New  Testament.  For  instance,  Jesus  is  represented 
as  saying  of  the  children  :  "  For  I  say  unto  you  that  their  angels 
do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."' 
Again,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  Peter  is  delivered  from 
pnson  by  an  angel  and  comes  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  they  will 
not  believe  the  maid  who  had  opened  the  gate  and  seen  him,  but 
say :  "It  is  his  angel "  (6  ayycXos  avrov  «rrti/).3  The  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  likewise  be  remembered  where 
it  is  said  of  the  angels :  "  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  sent 
forth  for  ministry  on  account  of  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation."*  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  singular  belief  that 
when  any  person  went  into  the  private  closet  the  guardian  angel 
remained  at  the  door  till  he  came  out  again,  and  in  the  Talmud  a 
prayer  is  given  for  strength  and  help  under  the  circumstances,  and 
that  the  guardian  angel  may  wait  while  the  person  is  there.  The 
reason  why  the  angel  does  not  enter  is  that  such  places  are 
haunted  by  demons.^ 

The  belief  in  demons  at  the  time  of  Jesus  was  equally  emphatic 
and  comprehensive,  and  we  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  New 
Testament  is  full  of  references  to  them.^  They  are  in  the  air,  on 
earth,  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  even  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.7  They  are  the  offspring  of  the  fallen  angels  who  loved 
the  daughters  of  men.®  They  have  wings  like  the  angels,  and  can 
fly  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  another  ;  they  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  future,  like  the  angels,  by  listening  behind  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  of  God  in  heaven.9  Their  number  is  infinite.  The  earth 
is  so  full  of  them  that  if  man  had  power  to  see  he  could  not  exist 
on  account  of  them ;  there  are  more  demons  than  men,  and  they 
are  about  as  close  as  the  earth  thrown  up  out  of  a  newly-made 
grave. '^  It  is  stated  that  each  man  has  10,000  demons  at  his  right 
hand  and  1,000  on  his  left,  and  the  passage  continues  :  "  The 
crush  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  arises  from  them,  also  the 


'  Huros.  Targ,  Genes,  .^  xxxiii.  10,  xlviii.  16.  "  Matt,  xviii.   10. 

3  Acts  xii.  15.  ♦  Heb.  i.  14. 

5  Hieros  Beracoth,  ix.  5  ;  Bab,  Beracothy  60,  i  ;  Gittitty  70,  i  ;  Eisenmenger, 
ib.y  ii*,  P"  449  ^'  ;  Gfrorer,  ib,^  i.,  p.  374  f.  ;  Molse  Schwab,  TraiU  dts  Berak- 
hctkf  1871,  p.  169. 

^  Passing  over  the  synoptic  Gospels,  in  which  references  to  demons  abound, 
cf.  I  Cor.  X.  20,  21  ;  James  ii.  19 ;  i  Tim.  iv.  i  ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  cf.  iv.  12  ;  Rev. 
ix.  20,  xvi.  14,  xviii.  2. 

7  Eisenmenger,  ib.^  ii.,  p.  437  f. 

*  Ib,y  i.,  p.  380  f. 

^  Bctb.   Chc^gah,  16,   I ;   Schoettgen,  fi^.,  p.  1049;  Eisenmenger,  ib.^  ii., 

P-  415- 

'°  Beracoihy  6,  i;  Sohar,  Genes,  ^  p.  171  ;  ib,^  Numbers ^  p.  291;  Eisenmenger, 
ib.^  ii.,  p.  446,  p.  461  f.;  Moi'se  Schwab,  Traiti  des  Berakhcth,  187 1,  p.  239. 
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dresses  of  the  Rabbins  become  so  soon  old  and  torn  through 
their  rubbing ;  in  like  manner  they  cause  the  tottering  of  the  feet. 
He  who  wishes  to  discover  these  spirits  must  take  sifted  ashes 
and  strew  them  about  his  bed,  and  in  the  morning  he  will  perceive 
their  footprints  upon  them  like  a  cock's  tread.  If  anyone  wish  to 
see  them,  he  must  take  the  afterbirth  of  a  black  cat  which  has 
been  littered  by  a  first-bom  black  cat,  whose  mother  was  also  a 
first-birth,  bum  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  some  of  it  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  will  see  them."'  Sometimes  demons  assume  the  form 
of  a  goat.  Evil  spirits  fly  chiefly  during  the  darkness,  for  they  are 
children  of  night.'  For  this  reason  the  Talmud  states  that  men 
are  forbidden  to  greet  anyone  by  night,  lest  it  might  be  a  devil,3  or 
to  go  out  alone  even  by  day,  but  much  more  by  night,  into  solitarj' 
places. *»  It  was  likewise  forbidden  for  any  man  to  sleep  alone  in  a 
house,  because  anyone  so  doing  would  be  seized  by  the  she-devil 
Lilith  and  die. 5  Further,  no  man  should  drink  water  by  night  on 
account  of  the  demon  Schafriri,  the  angel  of  blindness.^  An  evil 
spirit  descended  on  anyone  going  into  a  cemetery  by  night.?  A 
necromancer  is  defined  as  one  who  fasts  and  lodges  at  night 
amongst  tombs,  in  order  that  the  evil  spirit  may  come  upon  him.^ 
Demons,  however,  take  more  especial  delight  in  foul  and 
offensive  places,  and  an  evil  spirit  inhabits  every  private  closet  in 
the  world.9  Demons  haunt  deserted  places,  ruins,  graves,  and 
certain  kinds  of  trees. '°  We  find  indications  of  these  superstitions 
throughout  the  Gospels.  The  possessed  are  represented  as 
dwelling  among  the  tombs  and  being  driven  by  the  unclean  spirits 
into  the  wilderness,  and  the  demons  can  find  no  rest  in  clean 
places."     Demons  also  frequented  springs  and  fountains."     The 

*  Bab.  Beracoth^  6,  1.  In  the  Tract.  Gittin  (68,  2)  of  the  Talmud,  Asmo- 
deus  is  represented  as  coming  to  Solomon's  wives  by  night  with  slippers  on  to 
conceal  his  cock's  feet.  Eisenmenger,  ib.^  i.,  p.  356,  p.  424  f.  ;  li.,  p.  445; 
Gfrorer,   «A. ,  i.,  pp.  407,  409  ;    Mofsc  Schwab,  Traiti  dss  Berakhothy  1871,  p. 

239  f- 
'  Sohar,  £xod.,  f.  67,  col  267  ;  Schoettgen,  f^.,  p.  316;  cf.  Ephes.  vi.  12. 

3  Sanhedrin^  44,  I  ;  Mcgillah^  3,  I  ;  Gfrorer,  1^.,  i.,  p.  408;  Eisenmenger, 

ih.^  ii.,  p.  452. 

^  Sohar^  Genes.,  387  ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.,  ii.,  p.  451  f. 

3  Schabdaih,  151,  2. 

*  Pesarhim,  112,  I  ;  Avoda  Sarah,  12,  2  ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.,  i.,  p.  426  f.  ; 
ii.,  p.  452. 

'  Ckagiguh,  3,  2  ;  Trumoth,  40,  2  ;  Baim  Bathra^  100,  2  ;  Bab.  San- 
hedrin,  65,  2  ;  Lightfoot,  ib.,  xi.,  pp.  160,  170,  xii.,  pp.  134,  349  ;  Gfrorer,  ib.^ 
i.,p.  408. 

^  Bab.  SanAedriny  65,  2 ;  Lightfoot,  ib.,  xi.,  p.  170 ;   xii.,  p.  134  f. 

*  Bab.  SekabbcUh,  67,  i;  BjiH.  Beracoth^  62,  i;  Eisenmenger,  1^.,  ii.,  p.  449  f. 
Schwab,  TraiU  des  Berakhoth^  p.  495  f. 

"  Bab.   Bsracoth,  3,    i  ;  Pesachhn,  iii.   2  ;    Targ.  Hieros.  Deut.  xxx.  10  ; 
Schwab,  ib.,  p.  227. 
"  Matt.  viii.  28,  xii.  43 ;  Mark  v.  3,  5  ;  Luke  viii.  27,  29,  xi.  24  f. 
"   VajUra  Kabba^  §  24  ;  Lightfoot,  ib.,  xii.,  p.  282. 
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episode  of  the  angel  who  was  said  to  descend  at  certain  seasons 
and  trouble  the  water  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  so  that  he  who 
first  stepped  in  was  cured  of  whatever  disease  he  had,  may  be 
mentioned  here  in  passing,  although  the  passage  is  not  found  in 
some  of  the  older  MSS.  of  the  fourth  Gospel,'  and  it  is  argued  by- 
some  that  it  is  a  later  interp)olation.  There  were  demons  who 
hurt  those  who  did  not  wash  their  hands  before  meat.  "  Shibta 
is  an  evil  spirit  which  sits  upon  men's  hands  in  the  night,  and  if 
any  touch  his  food  with  unwashen  hands  that  spirit  sits  upon  that 
food,  and  there  is  danger  from  it."'  The  demon  Asmodeus  is 
frequently  called  the  king  of  the  devils,^  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  tempted  people  to  apostatise  ;  he  it  was  who  enticed  Noah  into 
his  drunkenness,  and  led  Solomon  into  sin.*  He  is  represented  as 
alternately  ascending  to  study  in  the  school  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  descending  to  study  in  the  school  of  the  earth. s 
The  injury  of  the  human  race  in  every  possible  way  was  believed 
to  be  the  chief  delight  of  evil  spirits.  The  Talmud  and  other 
Rabbinical  writings  are  full  of  references  to  demoniacal  possession ; 
but  we  need  not  enter  into  details  upon  this  point,  as  the  New 
Testament  itself  presents  sufficient  evidence  regarding  it  Not 
only  one  evil  spirit  could  enter  into  a  body,  but  many  took 
possession  of  the  same  individual.  There  are  many  instances 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  such  as  Mary  Magdalene,  "  out  of  whom 
went  seven  demons"  (Sai/iovia  «rTa),^  and  the  man  whose 
name  was  Legion,  because  "  many  demons "  (Saifwvui  iroAAa) 
were  entered  into  him.7  Demons  likewise  entered  into  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  in  the  narrative  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
the  demons,  on  being  expelled  from  the  man,  request  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine,  which,  being  per- 
mitted, "the  demons  went  out  of  the  man  into  the  swine,  and  the 
herd  ran  violently  down  the  cliff  into  the  lake,  and  were  drowned,"^ 

'  John  V.  3,  4.  The  authenticity  is  fully  discussed  in  S.  A*.,  complete  ed., 
vol.  ii. ,  p.  420  f. 

'  Bah.  Taanithy  20,  2  ;  Sohar^  Bereschith  ;  Liehtfoot,  ib.^  xi.,  p.  215. 

3  Gittin^  68,  I.  ♦  Lightfoot,  i^.,  xii.,  p.  iii. 

5  GitttHy  68,  I  ;  Eisenmenger,  ih.y  i.,  p.  351.  Schoettgen,  ib.^  p.  1233, 
§  iv.  Schoettgen  gives  minute  details  from  the  Talmud,  etc.,  regarding 
the  Academia  CeUstis^  its  constitution,  and  the  questions  discussed  in  it, 
pp.  1 230- 1 236.  The  representation  of  Satan  in  the  book  of  Job  will  not  he 
forgotten. 

^  Luke  viii.  2  ;  cf.  Mark  xvi.  9. 

7  Luke  viii.  30  ff.  The  name  Legion  does  not  only  express  a  great  number, 
but  to  the  word  was  attached  the  idea  of  an  unclean  company,  for  a  Legion 
passing  from  place  to  place  and  entering  a  house  rendered  it  **  unclean."  The 
reason  was  :  **  For  thfere  is  no  legion  which  hath  not  some  carcaphelion " 
(«ra/Ni«rf^aXi)) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  skin  of  the  head  pulled  off  from  a  dead  person 
and  useil  for  enchantments.     (Cf.  Choilin,  1231  ;  Lightfoot,  »^.,  xi.,  p.  394.) 

"  Luke  viii.  33. 
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the  evil  spirits,  as  usual,  taking  pleasure  only  in  the  destruction  and 
injury  of  man  and  beast.  Besides  ^*  possession,"  all  the  diseases 
of  men  and  animals  were  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  devil  and 
of  demons.'  In  the  Gospels,  for  instance,  the  woman  with  a 
spirit  of  infirmity,  who  was  bowed  together  and  could  not  lift 
herself  up,  is  described  as  "  bound  by  Satan,"  although  the  case 
was  not  one  of  demoniacal  possession.^ 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  universality  of  the  belief  in 
demons  and  their  influence  over  the  human  race,  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Jesus   occupied  themselves   much   with   the   means   of 
conjuring  them.     "There  was  hardly  any  people  in  the  whole 
world,"  we  have  already  heard  from  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  "  that 
more  used,  or  were  more  fond  of,  amulets,  charms,  inutterings, 
exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  enchantments.  "3     Schoettgen  bears 
similar   testimony  :    '*  CiBierum  judctos  Ptagicis  artibus  admodum 
deditos  esse^  notissimum  est^^    All  competent  scholars  are  agreed 
upon  this  point,  and  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  writings  are  full 
of  it    The  exceeding  prevalence  of  such  arts  alone  proves  the 
existence  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition.     There  are 
elaborate  rules  in  the  Talmud  with  regard  to  dreams,  both  as  to 
how  they  are  to  be  obtained  and  how  interpreted.  5      Fasts  were 
enjoined  in  order  to  secure  good  dreams,  and  these  fasts  were  not 
only  observed  by  the  ignorant,  but  also  by  the  principal  Rabbins, 
and  they  were  i)ermitted  even  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was  unlawful 
in  other  cases.^    Indeed,  the  interpretation  of  dreams  became  a 
public  profession.7     It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of   the  general  superstition  prevalent 
amongst  Jews  regarding  things  and  actions  lucky  and  unlucky,  or 
the  minute  particulars  in  regard  to  every  common  act  prescribed 
for  safety  against  demons  and  evil  influences  of  all  kinds.    Nothing 
was  considered  indifferent  or  too  trifling,  and  the  danger  from  the 
most  trivial  movements  or  omissions  to  which  men  were  supposed 
to  be  exposed  from  the  malignity  of  evil  spirits  was  believed  to  be 

*  Bab,  Joifuiy  83,  3 ;  Bab.  GUtin,  67,  2 ;  Hieros,  Schabhath^  14,  3  ; 
^fiuknay  GUtin^  vii.  I  ;  Gentara,  67,  2;  Sohar^  Genes, ^  42;  Gfrorer,  ib.y  i., 
p-  41 1  f.  Eiscnmenger,  ib, ,  ii. ,  p.  454 ;  Lightfoot,  ib. ,  xi. ,  p.  237  f. ,  xii. ,  p.  1 34  f. 
Shibta,  whom  we  have  already  met  with,  was  said  to  take  hold  of  the  necks  of 
in£uit5,  and  to  dry  up  and  contract  their  nerves.  Anich,  in  Shibta ;  Lightfoot, 
»*.,  xi.,  p.  237. 

^  Lake  xiii.  1 1  ff. ;    cf.  Mark  ix.  25  ;  Matt.  xii.  22,  ix.  32  ;  Luke  xi.  14. 
^  Lightfoot,  ib.,  xi.,  p.  208. 

*  Hora  Hebr.  et  Talm.,  p.  474  ;  cf.  Edzard,  Avoda  Sarah,  ii.,  pp.  311-356  ; 
Gfrorer,  li^.,  L,  p.  143. 

5  Bab.  Btracoihy  56  ff.  ;  Schwab,  Traiti  des  Berakhoth,  p.  457  if. 

*  Bab.  Sckabbath,  II,   1  ;    Beracoth,    14,   i  ;  Lightfoot,   ib.,  xi.,  p.  299  f., 
P-  163. 

'  Bab.  Beracoik^  55,  2,  56,  i  ;  Maasar  Sheni,  52,  2,  3  ;  Lightfoot,  ib.,  xi., 
P-  300 ;  Sdiwab,  Traits  des  Berakhoth,  p.  457  ff. 
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great.'  Amulets,  consisting  of  roots,  or  pieces  of  paper  with 
charms  written  "upon  them,  w^ere  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  sick 
and  considered  efficacious  for  their  cure.  Charms,  mutterings, 
and  spells  were  commonly  said  over  wounds,  against  unlucky 
meetings,  to  make  people  sleep,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  avert  en- 
chantments.' The  Talmud  gives  forms  of  enchantments  against 
mad  dogs,  for  instance,  against  the  demon  of  blindness,  and  the 
like,  as  well  as  formulae  for  averting  the  evil  eye,  and  mutterings 
over  diseases. 3  So  common  was  the  practice  of  sorcery  and 
magic  that  the  Talmud  enjoins  "  that  the  senior  who  is  chosen  into 
the  council  ought  to  be  skilled  in  the  arts  of-  astrologers,  jugglers, 
diviners,  sorcerers,  etc.,  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  of  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  same."^  Numerous  cases  are  recorded  of 
persons  destroyed  by  means  of  sorcery.s  The  Jewish  women 
were  particularly  addicted  to  sorcery  and,  indeed,  the  Talmud 
declares  that  they  had  generally  fallen  into  it^  The  New  Testa- 
ment bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  magic  and 
exorcism  at  the  time  at  which  its  books  were  written.  In  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  is  represented  as  arguing  with  the  pharisees,  w^ho 
accuse  him  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils :  "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  the  demons  {ra  8ai/iovca), 
by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  Therefore,  let  them  be 
your  judges."7 

The  thoroughness  and  universality  of  the  Jewish  popular  belief 
in  demons  and  evil  spirits  and  in  the  power  of  magic  is  exhibited 
in  the  ascription  to  Solomon,  the  monarch  in  whom  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  nation  attained  its  culminating  point,  of  the 
character  of  the  powerful  magician.  The  most  effectual  forms  of 
invocation  and  exorcism  and  the  most  potent  spells  of  magic  were 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  him,  and  thus  the  grossest  super- 
stition of  the  nation  acquired  the  sanction  of  their  wisest  king. 
Rabbinical  writings  are  never  weary  of  enlarging  upon  the  magical 
power  and  knowledge  of  Solomon.  He  was  represented  as  not 
only  king  of  the  whole  earth,  but  also  as  reigning  over  devils  and 
evil  spirits,  and  having  the  power  of  expelling  them  from  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  also  of  delivering  people  to  them.* 

*  See,  for  instance,  Bad.  BeraHotA,  51,  i  ;  Schwab,  TraiU  des  Berakhoth^ 
p.  433  f.  ^  Lightfoot,  ib.^  xi.,  p.  301  f. 

3  See  references,   Lightfoot,   ib.^  xi.,  p.  301  ;    Bab.  Beracothy  57,  2,  etc.  ; 
Schwab,  ib.y  p.  302,  p.  456  f.,  etc.,  etc. 
^  Liehtfoot,  /^.,  xi.,  p.  301. 
s  Hieros.  Schab.,  14,  3  ;  Satthedr.,  18,  3  ;  Lightfoot,  1^.,  xi.,  p.  301  f. 

*  Hieros.  Sanhedr.,   23,   3  ;    Bab.  Sanhedr.y  44,  2  ;  Bah.  Beracoth^  53,  I  ; 
Lightfoot,  ib.^  xi.,  p.  302  :  Gfrorer,  ib.y  i.,  p.  413  ;  Schwab,  ib.t  p.  444. 

7  Matt.  xii.  27  ;  cf.  Luke  xi.  19,  ix.  49  ;  Mark  ix.  38 ;  Acts  xix.  13  ff. 
®  Gittin,  68,  I,  2  ;  Succah,  53,  i  ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.^  i.,  pp.  355,  358;  ii., 
pp.  416,  440;  Lightfoot,  i^.j  xii.,  p.  428. 
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It  was,  indeed,  believed  that  the  two  demons  Asa  and  Asael 
taught  Solomon  all  wisdom  and  all  arts.'  The  Talmud  relates 
many  instances  of  his  power  over  evil  spirits,  and,  amongst  others, 
how  he  made  them  assist  in  building  the  Temple.  Solomon 
desired  to  bave  the  help  of  the  worm  Schamir  in  preparing  the 
stones  for  the  sacred  building,  and  he  conjured  up  a  devil  and 
a  she-devil  to  inform  him  where  Schamir  was  to  be  found.  They 
referred  him  to  Asmodeus,  whom  the  King  craftily  captured,  and 
by  whom  he  was  informed  that  Schamir  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Seas ;  and  Asmodeus  further  told  him  how  he 
might  be  secured.  By  his  means  the  Temple  was  built,  but,  from  the 
moment  it  was  destroyed,  Schamir  for  ever  disappeared.*  It  was 
likewtse  believed  that  one  of  the  Chambers  of  the  second  Temple 
was  built  by  tbe  magician  called  Parvah,  by  means  of  magic. 3 
llie  Talmud  narrates  many  stories  of  miracles  performed  by 
various  Rabbins. -♦ 

The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  informs  us  that,  among  other 
gifts,  God  bestowed  upon  King  Solomon  knowledge  of  the  way  to 
expel  demons,  an  art  which  is  useful  and  salutary  for  mankind. 
He  composed  incantations  by  which  diseases  are  cured,  and  he 
left  behind  him  forms  of  exorcism  by  which  demons  may  be  so 
effectually  expelled  that  they  never  return — a  method  of  cure, 
Josephus  adds,  which  is  of  great  efficacy  to  his  own  day.  He 
himself  had  seen  a  countryman  of  his  own,  named  Eliezer, 
release  people  i>ossessed  of  devils  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian  and  his  sons,  and  of  his  army.  He  put  a  ring  con- 
taining one  of  the  roots  prescribed  by  Solomon  to  the  nose  of  the 
demoniac,  and  drew  the  demon  out  by  his  nostrils  ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  Solomon,  and  reciting  one  of  his  incantations,  he  adjured 
it  to  return  no  more.  In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  spectators 
that  he  had  the  power  to  cast  out  devils,  Eliezer  was  accustomed 
to  set  a  vessel  full  of  water  a  little  way  off,  and  he  commanded  the 
demon  as  he  left  the  body  of  the  man  to  overturn  it,  by  which 
mean.s,  says  Josephus,  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  were 
made  very  manifest. s  Jewish  Rabbins  generally  were  known  as 
powerful  exorcisers,  practising  the  art  according  to  the  formulae  of 
their  great  monarch.     Justin  Martyr  reproaches  his  Jewish  oppo- 


'  Eisenmenger,  ib,y  i.,  p.  361  f. 

'  Gittin^  60,  I,  2  ;  Sotahy  48,  2  ;  Eisenmenger,  ib.^  i.,  p.  350  flf.  ;  Gfrorer, 
ib.^  i.,  p.  414  f.  ;  Buxlorf,  Lexic.  Talmud.  ^  p.  2455.  Moses  is  also  said  to  have 
made  use  of  Schamir.     Fabricius,  Cod,  Vet,  Test,^  ii.,  p.  119. 

3  Gloss  on  Middotk,  cap.  5,  hal.  3  ;  Lightfoot,  ib.^  xi.,  p.  301. 

♦  Bava  Mezia,  59,  I,  2  ;  Bab,  Beracoth^  33,  34,  54,  i  ;  Hieros,  Sanhedr,^ 
25,  4 ;  Bab.  Taaniih,  24 ;  Juchas,  20,  i  ;  56,  2  ;  Lightfoot,  1^.,  xi.,  p.  301  f.; 
Eisenmenger,  /^.,  i.,  14  f  ;  Schwab,  t^.,  p.  358  ff.,  p.  448  f. 

*  Aniiq.f  viii.,  2,  §  5. 
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nent,  Tryphon,  with  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  use  the  same  art 
as  the  Gentiles,  and  exorcise  with  fumigations  and  charms 
(KaraSccr/Aot),  and  he  shows  the  common  belief  in  demoniacal 
influence  when  he  asserts  that,  while  Jewish  exorcists  cannot 
overcome  demons  by  such  means,  or  even  by  exorcising  them  in 
the  name  of  their  kings,  prophets,  or  patriarchs,  though  he 
admits  that  they  might  do  so  if  they  adjured  them  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  yet  Christians  at  once  sub- 
dued demons  by  exorcising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.* 
The  Jew  and  the  Christian  were  quite  agreed  that  demons  were 
to  be  exorcised,  and  merely  differed  as  to  the  formula  of  exorcism. 
Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a  root  potent  against  evil  spirits.  It 
is  called  Baaras,  and  is  flame-coloured,  and  in  the  evening  sends 
out  flashes  like  lightning.  It  is  certain  death  to  touch  it,  except 
under  peculiar  conditions.  One  mode  of  securing  it  is  to  dig 
down  till  the  smaller  part  of  the  root  is  exposed,  and  then  to 
attach  the  root  to  a  dog's  tail.  When  the  dog  tries  to  follow  its 
master  from  the  place,  and  pulls  violently,  the  root  is  plucked 
up,  and  may  then  be  safely  handled ;  but  the  dc^  instantly  dies, 
as  the  man  would  have  done  had  he  plucked  it  up  himself. 
When  the  root  is  brought  to  sick  people,  it  at  once  expels 
demons.'*  According  to  Josephus,  demons  are  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  dead ;  they  enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  living,  who  die 
unless  succour  be  speedily  obtained.3  This  theory,  however,  was 
not  general,  demons  being  commonly  considered  the  offspring  of 
the  fallen  angels  and  of  the  daughters  of  men. 

The  Jewish  historian  gives  a  serious  account  of  the  preternatural 
portents  which  warned  the  Jews  of  the  approaching  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  he  laments  the  infatuation  of  the  people,  who 
disregarded  these  Divine  denunciations.  A  star  in  the  shape  of  a 
sword,  and  also  a  comet,  stood  over  the  doomed  city  for  the  space 
of  a  whole  year.  Then,  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  before 
the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  which  preceded  the  war,  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  night,  a  great  light  shone  round  the  altar  and  the 
Temple,  so  that  for  half  an  hour  it  seemed  as  though  it  were 
brilliant  daylight.  At  the  same  festival  other  supernatural 
warnings  were  given.  A  heifer,  as  she  was  led  by  the  high  priest 
to  be  sacrificed,  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the  Temple ;  moreover, 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  which  was  of 
brass,  and  so  ponderous  that  twenty  men  had  much  difficulty  in 
closing  it,  and  which  was  fastened  by  heavy  bolts  descending  deep 
into  the  solid  stone  floor,  was  seen  to  open  of  its  own  accord,  about 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  night.     The  ignorant  considered  some  of 

*  Dial.  c.  Tryph.t  85  ;  cf.  ApoLy  ii.,  6  ;  Acts  xix.,  13  ff. 

»  De  Bella  Jud.,  viii.,  6,  g  3.  3  lb.,  vii.,  6,  §  3. 
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these  events  good  omens,  but  the  priests  interpreted  them  as 
portents  of  evil.  Another  prodigious  phenomenon  occurred, 
which  Josephus  supposes  would  be  considered  incredible  were  it 
not  reported  by  those  who  saw  it,  and  were  the  subsequent  events 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  such  portents :  before  sunset, 
chariots  and  troops  of  soldiers  in  armour  were  seen  among  the 
clouds,  moving  about,  and  surrounding  cities.  And  further,  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  entering  the  inner  court 
of  the  Temple  to  perform  their  sacred  duties,  they  felt  an  earth- 
quake, and  heard  a  great  noise,  and  then  the  sound  as  of  a  great 
multitude  saying,  "  Let  us  remove  hence."'  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Josephus  as  to  the  reality  of  any 
of  these  wonders. 

If  we  turn  to  patristic  literature,  we  find  everywhere  the  same 
superstitions  and  the  same  theories  of  angelic  agency  and  demoni- 
acal interference  in  cosmical  phenomena.  According  to  Justin 
Martyr,  after  God  had  made  the  world  and  duly  regulated  the 
elements  and  the  rotation  of  the  seasons,  he  committed  man  and 
all  things  under  heaven  to  the  care  of  angels.  Some  of  these 
angels,  however,  proved  unworthy  of  this  charge  and,  led  away  by 
love  of  the  daughters  of  men,  begat  children,  who  are  the  demons 
who  have  corrupted  the  human  race,  partly  by  magical  writings 
(64a  fioyucwv  yfxi<lHov)  and  partly  by  fears  and  punishments,  and 
who  have  introduced  wars,  murders,  and  other  evils  among  them, 
which  are  ignorantly  ascribed  by  poets  to  God  himself.'  He 
considers  that  demoniacs  are  possessed  and  tortured  by  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  dead,3  and  he  represents  evil  spirits  as  watching  to 
seize  the  soul  at  death.^  The  food  of  the  angels  is  manna.^  The 
angels,  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  serve  God  in  the  administra- 
tian  of  earthly  affairs.^  The  host  of  angels  and  of  gods  {BifZv)  is 
placed  under  subjection  to  the  Ix>gos.7  Presiding  angels  are 
distributed  over  nations  and  cities,  and  perhaps  are  also  deputed 
to  individuals,^  and  it  is  by  their  agency,  either  visible  or 
invisible,  that  God  gives  all  good  things.^  He  accuses  the  Greeks 
of  plagiarising  their  miracles  from  the  Bible,  and  he  argues  that, 
if  certain  powers  do  move  the  winds  and  distribute  showers,  they 
are  agents  subject  to  God.'°  Clement  affirms  that  the  Son  gave 
philosophy  to  the  Greeks  by  means  of  the  inferior  angels,"  and 
argues  that  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  it  to  the  devil."     Theophilus 

*  Dg  BelloJuiL,  vi.,  5,  §  3. 

'  Apol.^  ii.,  5  ;  cf.  ApoLy  i.,  5,  14.  3  ApoL^  i.,  i8. 

*  Dial,  c.  Tryph.,  105.  s  Dial.,  57,  cf.  131. 

*  Stromatay  vii.,  I,  §  3.  ^  Strom. ^  vii.,  2,  §  5. 

»  Strom.,  vii.,  2,  §  6 ;  vi.,  17,  §  157.  »  Strom.,  vi.,  17.  i$  161. 

'*»  Strom,,  vi.,  3,  §  30.  "  Strom.,  vii.,  2,  §  6. 

"  Strom.,  vi-,  17,  §  159. 
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of  Antioch,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  Greek  poets  were 
inspired  by  demons.*  Athenagoras  states,  as  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  belief  among  Christians,  that  a  multitude  of  angels  and 
ministers  are  distributed  and  appointed  by  the  Logos  to  occupy 
themselves  about  the  elements  and  the  heavens  and  the  universe 
and  the  things  in  it,  and  the  regulating  of  the  whole.'  For  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  angels  to  exercise  providence  over  all  that  God  has 
created,  so  that  God  may  have  the  universal  care  of  the  whole, 
but  the  several  parts  be  ministered  to  by  the  angels  appointed 
over  them.  There  is  freedom  of  will  amongst  the  angels  as 
among  human  beings,  and  some  of  the  angels  abused  their  trust, 
and  fell  through  love  of  the  daughters  of  men,  of  whom  were 
begotten  those  who  are  called  giants. 3  These  angels  who  have 
fallen  from  heaven  busy  themselves  about  the  air  and  the  earth  ; 
and  the  souls  of  the  giants,*  which  are  the  demons  that  roam 
about  the  world,  work  evil  according  to  their  respective  natures. s 
There  are  powers  which  exercise  dominion  over  matter,  and  by 
means  of  it,  and  more  especially  one  who  is  opposed  to  God. 
This  Prince  of  matter  exerts  authority  and  control  in  opposition 
to  the  good  designed  by  God.*^  Demons  are  greedy  for  sacrificial 
odours  and  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which  they  lick,  and  they 
influence  the  multitude  to  idolatry  by  inspiring  thoughts  and 
visions  which  seem  to  come  from  idols  and  statues.^  According 
to  'J  atian,  God  made  everything  which  is  good,  but  the  wickedness 
of  demons  perverts  the  productions  of  nature  for  bad  purposes, 
and  the  evil  in  these  is  due  to  demons  and  not  to  God.*  None  of 
the  demons  have  bodies — they  are  spiritual,  like  fire  or  air,  and 
can  only  be  seen  by  those  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells. 
'I'hey  attack  men  by  means  of  lower  forms  of  matter,  and  come  to 
them  whenever  they  are  diseased ;  and  sometimes  they  cause 
disorders  of  the  body,  but  when  they  are  struck  by  the  power  of 
the  word  of  God  they  flee  in  terror,  and  the  sick  person  is  healed.' 
Various  kinds  of  roots  and  the  relations  of  bone  and  sinew  are 
the  material  elements  through  which  demons  work.»°  Some  of 
those  who  are  called  gods  by  the  Greeks,  but  are  in  reality  demons, 


*  A  J  Autolycitnty  ii.  8.  Theophilus  sees  the  punishment  of  the  serpent  in 
the  repulsive  way  in  which  he  crawls  on  his  liclly  and  eats  the  dust.  This  and 
the  pains  of  women  in  childbirth  are  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  account  of  the 
fall  in  Genesis.     Ad  Autol,^  ii.  23. 

"  Legatio pro  Christ. ^  x.;  cf.  xxiv.  3  Ltgatio pro  Christ.^  xiv. 

■*  It  is  said  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  that  the  giants  were  born  in  the 
ninth  generation  of  the  human  race,  and  that  their  bones  are  still  preserved  in 
some  places  ;  i.  29.     Cf.  Clement,  Horn.  viii.  15. 

•>  /.e^iitio pro  Chiist.^  xxv.  *  /^.,  xxiv.,  xxv. 

'  //^.,  \\vi.,  xxvii.  *  Orat.  ad  Gnecos^  12. 

»  Z*^..  16.  »"  lb.,  17. 
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pos^ss  the  bodies  of  certain  men,  and  then,  by  publicly  leaving 
them,  they  destroy  the  disease  they  themselves  had  created,  and 
the  sick  are  restored  to  health.'  Demons,  says  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
lurk  under  consecrated  statues,  and  inspire  false  oracles  and  con- 
trol the  lots  and  omens."  They  enter  into  human  bodies  and  feign 
various  maladies  in  order  to  induce  men  to  offer  sacrifices  for 
their  recovery,  that  they  may  gorge  themselves  with  the  fumes,  and 
then  they  heal  them.  They  are  really  the  authors  of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  heathen  deities.^ 

Tertiillian  enters  into  minute  details  regarding  angels  and 
demons.  Demons  are  the  offspring  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  their 
work  is  the  destruction  of  the  human  race.  They  inflict  diseases 
and  other  j>ainful  calamities  upon  our  bodies,  and  lead  astray  our 
souls.  From  their  wonderful  subtleness  and  tenuity  they  find  their 
iK'ay  into  both  parts  of  our  composition.  Their  spirituality  enables 
them  to  do  much  harm  to  men,  for,  being  invisible  and  impalpable, 
they  appear  rather  in  their  effects  than  in  their  action.  They 
blight  the  apples  and  the  grain  while  in  the  flower  as  by  some 
mysterious  poison  in  the  breeze,  and  kill  them  in  the  bud,  or  nip 
them  before  they  are  ripe,  as  though  in  some  inexpressible  way  the 
tainted  air  poured  forth  its  pestilential  breath.  In  the  same  way 
demons  and  angels  breathe  into  the  soul  and  excite  its  corruptions, 
and  especially  mislead  men  by  inducing  them  to  sacrifice  to  false 
deities,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  obtain  their  peculiar  food  of 
fumes  of  flesh  and  blood.  Every  spirit,  whether  angel  or  demon, 
has  wings ;  therefore,  they  are  everywhere  in  a  moment  The 
whole  world  is  but  one  place  to  them,  and  all  that  takes  place  any- 
where they  can  know  and  report  with  equal  facility.  Their  swift- 
ness is  t>elieved  to  be  divine  because  their  substance  is  unknown, 
and  thus  they  seek  to  be  considered  the  authors  of  effects  which 
they  merely  report,  as,  indeed,  they  sometimes  are  of  the  evil,  but 
never  of  the  good.  They  gather  intin^ations  of  the  future  from 
hearing  the  prophets  read  aloud,  and  set  themselves  up  as  rivals  of 
the  true  God  by  stealing  his  divinations.  From  inhabiting  the 
air,  and  from  their  proximity  to  the  stars  and  commerce  with  the 
clouds,  they  know  the  preparation  of  celestial  phenomena,  and 
promise  beforehand  the  rains  w^hich  they  already  feel  coming. 
They  are  very  kind  in  reference  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  Tertullian 
ironically  says,  for  they  first  make  people  ill,  and  then,  by  way  of 
performing  a  miracle,  they  prescribe  remedies  either  novel  or 
contrary   to  common  experience,  and,   removing  the  cause,  they 


*  /^.,  18  ;  cf.  Tertullian,  Apol.y  §  22  ;  Origen,  Contra  Cels.^  viii.  31  f. 
'  Cf.  Tertullian,  De  SpectcurtiliSy  §§  12,  13  ;  Clem.,  Refog.y  iv.  19  ff. 
^  Cyprian.   De  Idol.    Vanitate,  §  7  ;    cf.    Minutius  Felix,   Oetatnus,  §  27  ; 
Tertullian,  Apcl.y  22  ;  Eusebius,  Pnep.  Evati^.,  vii.  16. 
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are  believed  to  have  healed  the  sick.'  If  anyone  possessed  by  a 
demon  be  brought  before  a  tribunal,  Tertullian  affims  that  the  evil 
spirit,  when  ordered  by  a  Christian,  will  at  once  confess  that  he  is 
a  demon."  The  fallen  angels  were  the  discoverers  of  astrology 
and  magic.^  Unclean  spirits  hover  over  waters  in  imitation  of  the 
brooding  (gestaiio)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  beginning,  as,  for 
instance,  over  dark  fountains  and  solitary  streams  and  cisterns  in 
baths  and  dwelling-houses  and  similar  places,  w^hich  are  said  to 
carry  one  off  {rapere) — that  is  to  say,  by  the  force  of  the  evil 
spirit.*  The  fallen  angels  disclosed  to  the  world  unknown  material 
substances  and  various  arts  such  as  metallurgy,  the  properties  of 
herbs,  incantations,  and  interpretation  of  the  stars ;  and  to  women 
specially  they  revealed  all  the  secrets  of  personal  adomment.^ 
There  is  scarcely  any  man  who  is  not  attended  by  a  demon  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  untimely  and  violent  deaths  which  are 
attributed  to  accidents  are  really  caused  by  demons.^  Those  who 
go  to  theatres  may  become  specially  accessible  to  demons.  There 
is  the  instance,  the  Lord  is  witness  {domino  teste),  o{  the  woman  who 
went  to  a  theatre  and  came  back  possessed  by  a  demon,  and,  on 
being  cast  out,  the  evil  spirit  replied  that  he  had  a  right  to  act  as 
he  did,  having  found  her  within  his  limits.  There  was  another 
case,  aJso  well  known,  of  a  woman  who  at  night,  after  having  been 
to  a  theatre,  had  a  vision  of  a  winding  sheet  (/in/eum),  and  heard 
the  name  of  the  tragedian  whom  she  had  seen  mentioned  with 
reprobation,  and  dvG  days  after  the  woman  was  dead. 7  Origen 
attributes  augury  and  divination  through  animals  to  demons.  In 
his  opinion,  certain  demons,  offspring  of  the  I'itans  or  giants,  who 
haunt  the  grosser  parts  of  bodies  and  the  unclean  places  of  the 
earth,  and  who,  from  not  having  earthly  bodies,  have  some  power 
of  divining  the  future,  occupy  themselves  with  this.  They  secretly 
enter  the  bodies  of  the  more  brutal  and  savage  animals,  and  force 
them  to  make  flights  or  in(Jications  of  divination  to  lead  men  away 
from  God.  I'hey  have  a  special  leaning  to  birds  and  serpents,  and 
even  to  foxes  and  wolves,  because  the  demons  act  better  through 
these  in  consequence  of  an  apparent  analogy  in  wickedness 
between  them.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Moses,  who  had  either 
been  taught  by  God  what  was  similar  in  the  nature  of  animals  and 
their  kindred  demons,  or  had  discovered  it  himself,  prohibited 
as  unclean  the  particular  birds  and  animals  most  used  for  divina- 
tion.    Therefore,  each  kind  of  demon  seems  to  have  an  affinity 

'  Tertullian,  ApoL,  §  22  ;  cf.  23,  adScaptdam,  §  2.  '  ApoL^  §  23. 

3  De  Idoiotna,  §  9  ;  Z)^  Cultu  fern.,  i.,  §  2«  **  -^^^  Baptismo,  Jj  5. 

5  De  Cultu  Fem.y  i.,  §§  2,  10;  Cf.  Commodianus,  Inslit.,  %  3  ;    Lactantius, 
Instit.  Div.t  ii.  16  ;  Clem.  IJom.,  viii.  14. 
^  De  Anima^  §  57.  ^  De  Spectaculis,  %  26. 

^  Contra  Cels,^  iv.  92  ;  cf.  viii.  11. 
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with  a  certain  kind  of  animal.  They  are  so  wicked  that  demons 
even  assume  the  bodies  of  weasels  to  foretell  the  future.'  They 
feed  on  the  blood  and  odour  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  idol 
temples.'  The  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead  wander  about  sepulchres, 
and  sometimes  for  ages  haunt  particular  houses  and  other  places.^ 
llie  prayers  of  Christians  drive  demons  out  of  men,  and  from 
places  where  they  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  even  sometimes 
from  the  bodies  of  animals,  which  are  frequently  injured  by  them.'« 
In  reply  to  a  statement  of  Celsus  that  we  cannot  eat  bread  or 
fniit,  or  drink  wine  or  even  water,  without  eating  and  drinking  with 
demons,  and  that  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  received  from  demons, 
and  that,  consequendy,  we  cannot  inhale  without  receiving  air 
from  the  demons  who  are  set  over  the  air,5  Origen  maintains,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  angels  of  God,  and  not  demons,  have  the 
superintendence  of  such  natural  phenomena,  and  have  been 
^pointed  to  communicate  all  these  blessings.  Not  demons  but 
angeb  have  been  set  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  over  the  birth 
of  animals  and  over  all  things  necessary  for  our  race.^  Scripture 
forbids  the  eating  of  things  strangled,  because  the  blood  is  still  in 
them — ^and  blood,  and  more  especially  the  fumes  of  it,  is  said  to 
be  the  food  of  demons.  If  we  ate  strangled  animals,  we  might 
have  demons  feeding  with  us  ;7  but,  in  Origen's  opinion,  a  man 
only  eats  and  drinks  with  demons  when  he  eats  the  flesh  of  idol 
sacrifices,  and  drinks  the  wine  poured  out  in  honour  of  demons.^ 
Jerome  states  the  common  belief  that  the  air  is  filled  with  demons.? 
Chrysostum  says  that  angels  are  everywhere  in  the  atmosphere.'^ 

Not  content,  however,  with  peopling  earth  and  air  with  angels 
and  demons,  the  Fathers  also  shared  the  opinion,  common  to 
Jews"  and  heathen  philosophers,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
animated  beings.  After  fully  discussing  the  question,  with  much 
reference  to  Scripture,  Origen  determines  that  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  are  living  and  rationed  beings,  illuminated  with  the  light  of 
knowledge  by  the  wisdom  which  is  the  reflection  (diravyfurfw.)  of 
eternal  light.  They  have  free  will  and,  as  it  would  apjpear  from  a 
passage  in  Job  (xxv.  5),  they  are  not  only  liable  to  sin,  but  actually 
not  pure  from  the  uncleanness  of  it.  Origen  is  careful  to  explain 
that  this  has  not  reference  merely  to  their  physical  part,  but  to  the 
spiritual ;  and  he  proceeds  to  discuss  whether  their  souls  came 
into  existence  at  the  same   time  with  their  bodies,  or  existed 

'  /J.,  iv.  93  ;  cf.  iii.  29,  35,  36,  v.  5  ;  Barnabas,  Epist,,  x.  ;   Clemens  Al., 
Padag.y  ii.  10. 
"  Contra  Cels.^  vii.  35,  cf.  5,  viii.  61,  cf.  60.  3  /J.,  vii.  5. 

*  Contra  Cels.^  vii.  67.  *  /*.,  viii.  28,  31. 

*  Ib.^  viii.  57,  31  f-  '  ^*»  ^^M-  30- 

*  /*.,  viii.  31,  cf.  57.  '  Bieron.,  Efnsi.  ad  Epkes.,  iii.  6. 
"»  In  Ascent,  /.  C.  "  a.  PhUo,  De  Somniis,  i.,  §  22. 
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previously,  and  whether,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  they  will  be  released 
from  their  bodies  or  will  cease  from  giving  light  to  the  world.  He 
argues  that  they  are  rational  beings  because  their  motions  could 
not  take  place  without  a  soul.  "As  the  stars  move  with  so  much 
order  and  method,"  he  says,  "  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever does  their  course  seem  to  be  disturbed,  is  it  not  the  extreme 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  so  much  order,  so  much  observance 
of  discipline  and  method,  could  be  demanded  from  or  fulfilled  by 
irrational  beings  ?**'  They  possess  life  and  reason,  he  decides,  and 
he  proves  from  Scripture  that  their  souls  were  given  to  them,  not 
at  the  creation  of  their  bodily  substance,  but  like  those  of  men 
implanted  strictly  from  without,  after  they  were  made."  They  are 
"  subject  to  vanity  "  with  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  and  "  wait  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. "3  Origen  is  persuaded  that 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being  through  his  only 
begotten  Son.**  To  return  to  angels,  however,  Origen  states  that 
the  angels  are  not  only  of  various  orders  of  rank,  but  have  appor- 
tioned to  them  specific  offices  and  duties.  To  Raphael,  for 
instance,  is  assigned  the  task  of  curing  and  healing ;  to  Gabriel 
the  management  of  wars ;  to  Michael  the  duty  of  receiving  the 
prayers  and  the  supplications  of  men.  Angels  are  set  over  the 
different  churches,  and  have  charge  even  of  the  least  of  their 
members.  These  offices  were  assigned  to  the  angels  by  God 
agreeably  to  the  qualities  displayed  by  each. 5  Elsewhere  Origen 
explains  that  it  is  necessary  for  this  world  that  there  should  be 
angels  set  over  beasts  and  over  terrestrial  operations,  and  'also 
angels  presiding  over  the  birth  of  animals,  and  over  the  propaga- 
tion and  growth  of  shrubs;  and,  again,  angels  over  holy  works, 
who  eternally  teach  men  the  perception  of  the  hidden  ways  of 
God  and  knowledge  of  divine  things  ;  and  he  warns  us  not  to 
bring  upon  ourselves  those  angels  who  are  set  over  beasts,  by 
leading  an  animal  life,  nor  those  which  preside  over  terrestrial 
works,  by  taking  delight  in  fleshly  and  mundane  things,  but  rather 
to  study  how  we  may  approximate  to  the  companionship  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  to  whose  duty  of  presenting  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  to  God  he  here  adds  the  office  of  presiding  over  medicine.^ 

*  De  Primipiis^  i.  7,  §  3  ;  cf.  Confra  Cels.^  v.  lo,  ii.         '  /*.,  i.  7,  §  4. 

3  /^.,  i.  7,  §  5  ;  cf.  iii.  5,  |i  4.  Origen  applies  to  sun,  moon,  and  stars  the 
wish  of  Paul  (Phil.  i.  23).  Tatian  likewise  ascribes  spirituality  to  stars,  plants, 
and  waters  ;  but,  although  one  and  the  same  with  the  soul  in  angels  and 
animals,  there  are  certain  difierences.  Orat,  ad  Gracos^  12  ;  cf.  Eusebius, 
Pricp.  Evang.,  vii.  15. 

*  Contra  Cels,,  v.  li. 

5  De  Principiis^  »•  8,  §  I,  cf.  §  4;  Contra  Cels.,  v.  4,  5.  Cf.  Hernias, 
Pastor,  ii.,  Mand.  vi.,  §§  i,  2  ;  TertuUian,  DeOrat.,  §  12  ;  De  Anitna^  §  37  ; 
Clemens  AL,  Strom,  y  v.  14,  §  92,  vii.  13,  $  81. 

*  Horn.  xiv.  in  Num,,  Opp.  ii.,  p.  323. 
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It  is  through  the  ministry  of  angels  that  the  water-springs  in 
fountains  and  running  streams  refresh  the  earth,  and  that  the  air 
we  breathe  is  kept  pure.'  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  a  work 
quoted  by  the  Fathers  as  inspired  Scripture,  which  was  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  which  almost  secured  a  permanent  place  in 
the  New  Testament  canon,  and  which  appears  after  the  canonical 
books  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  the  oldest  extant  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  men^on  is  made  of  an  angel  who  has  rule  over  beasts, 
and  whose  name  is  Hegrin.'  Jerome  also  quotes  an  apocryphal 
work  in  which  an  angel  of  similar  name  is  said  to  be  set  over 
reptiles,  and  in  which  fishes,  trees,  and  beasts  are  assigned  to  the 
care  of  particular  angels.  3 

^Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions,  without  dissent,  the  prevailing 
belief  that  hail-storms,  tempests,  and  similar  phenomena  do  not 
occur  merely  from  material  disturbance,  but  also  are  caused  by 
the  anger  of  demons  and  evil  angels.*  Origen  states  that,  while  i 
angels  superintend  all  (he  phenomena  of  nature,  and  control  whatt 
is  appointed  for  our  good,  famine,  the  blighting  of  vines  and  fruit ' 
trees,  and  the  destruction  of  beasts  and  of  men,  are,  on  the  other  1 
hand,  the  personal  workss  of  demons,  they,  as  public  executioners,  *. 
receiving  at  certain  times  authority  to  carry  into  effect  divine 
decrees.^  We  have  already  quoted  similar  views  expressed  by 
Tertullian,7  and  the  universality  and  permanence  of  such  opinions 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries,  we  find  St.  Thoipas  Aquinas  as  solemnly  affirming  that 
disease  and  tempests  are  the  direct  work  of  the  devil  f  indeed, 
this  belief  prevailed  throughout  the  middle  ages  until  very  recent 
times.  The  Apostle  Peter,  in  the  Recognitions  of  Clement, 
informs  Clement  that,  when  God  made  the  world,  he  appointed 
chiefs  over  the  various  creatures,  even  over  the  trees  and  the 
mountains  and  springs  and  rivers,  and  over  everything  in  the 
universe.  An  angel  was  set  over  the  angels,  a  spirit  over  spirits,  a 
star  over  the  stars,  a  demon  over  the  demons,  and  so  on.9  He 
provided  different  offices  for  all  his  creatures,  whether  good  or 
bad ;'°  but  certain  angels,  having  left  the  course  of  their  proper 
order,  led  men  into  sin  and  taught  them  that  demons  could,  by 
magical  invocations,  be  made  to  obey  man."  Ham  was  the  dis- 
coverer  of  the  art  of  magic."     Astrologers  suppose  that  evils 

*  Contra  Cets.,  viii.  57,  31. 

'  i.   Viu4f,  iv.  2  ;    in  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  the  name  is  Beypl.      Cotelerius, 
in  the  Greek  version,  has  ".Kypiov. 
^  Ht^ron.,  in  Habacuc^  i.  I,  14. 

*  Stromaia^  vi.  3,  §  31.  s  Cf.  Matt.  viii.  31  AT. 
^  Contra  Cels.^  viii.  31.                    ^  Apolog.^  §  22  f. 

"  Summa  Theohg.,  I,  quaest.,  80,  §  2. 

9  Qcm.,  Reccg.,  i.  45-  '**  IK  iv.  25.  "  /*.,  iv.  26. 

"  /^.,'iv.  27. 
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happen  in  consequence  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  represent  certain  climacteric  periods  as  dangerous,  not 
knowing  that  it  is  not  the  course  of  the  stars,  but  the  action  of 
demons,  that  regulates  these  things.'  God  has  committed  the 
superintendence  of  the  seventy-two  nations  into  which  he  has 
divided  the  earth  to  as  many  angels."  Demons  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  bodies  of  men,  and  force  them  to  fulfil  their 
desires  ;3  they  sometimes  appear  visibly  to  merf,  and  by  threats  or 
promises  endeavour  to  lead  them  into  error ;  they  can  transform 
themselves  into  whatever  forms  they  please.^  The  distinction 
between  what  is  spoken  by  the  true  God  through  the  prophets  or 
by  visions,  and  that  which  is  delivered  by  demons,  is  this :  that 
what  proceeds  from  the  former  is  always  true,  whereas  that  which 
is  foretold  by  demons  is  not  always  true.s  Lactantius  says  that 
when  the  number  of  men  began  to  increase,  fearing  that  the 
Devil  should  corrupt  or  destroy  them,  God  sent  angels  to  protect 
and  instruct  the  human  race,  but  the  angels  themselves  fell 
beneath  his  wiles,  and  from  being  angels  they  became  the 
satellites  and  ministers  of  Satan.  The  offspring  of  these  fallen 
angels  are  unclean  spirits,  authors  of  all  the  evils  which  are  done, 
and  the  Devil  is  their  chief.  They  are  acquainted  with  the 
future,  but  not  completely.  The  art  of  the  magi  is  altogether 
supported  by  these  demons,  and  at  their  invocation  they  deceive 
men  with  lying  tricks,  making  men  think  they  see  things  which  do 
not  exist.  These  contaminated  spirits  "wander  over  all  the  earth, 
and  console  themselves  by  the  destruction  of  men.  They  fill 
every  place  with  frauds  and  deceits,  for  they  adhere  to  individuals, 
and  occupy  whole  houses,  and  assume  the  name  of  genii,  as 
demons  are  called  in  the  Latin  language,  and  make  men  worship 
them.  On  account  of  their  tenuity  and  impalpability,  they 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  bodies  of  men,  and  through  their 
viscera  injure  their  health,  excite  diseases,  terrify  their  souls  with 
dreams,  agitate  their  minds  with  phrenzies,  so  that  they  may  by 
these  evils  drive  men  to  seek  their  aid.^  Being  adjured  in  the 
name  of  God,  however,  they  leave  the  bodies  of  the  possessed, 
uttering  the  greatest  howling,  and  crying  out  that  they  are  beaten, 
or  are  on  fire.7  These  demons  are  the  inventors  of  astrology, 
divination,  oracles,  necromancy,  and  the  art  of  magic*  The 
universe  is  governed  by  God  through  the  medium  of  angels.  The 
demons  have  a  foreknowledge  of  the  purposes  of  God,  from 
having  been  his  ministers  and,  interposing  in  what  is  being  done, 

*  fb.,  ix.  12.  '  /h.^  ii.  42. 

3  Clem.,  Rerog.^  iv.  15  ff.  ♦/<*.,  iv.  19.  s  /*.,  iv.  21. 

*  Instit,  Div.^  ii.  14  ;  cf.  Inst.  Epit,  ad  Pentad. ,  27  f. 

7  /b.,  ii.  15  ;  cf.  iv.  27,  v.  21 ;  cf.  Arnobius,  Adv.  Gentes,  i.  46. 

*  /(*.,  ii.  16. 
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they  ascribe  the  credit  to  themselves.*  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  a 
terror  to  demons,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  they  flee  from  the  bodies 
of  men.  When  sacrifices  are  being  offered  to  the  gods,  if  one 
be  present  who  bears  on  his  forehead  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
sacred  rites  are  not  propitious  {sacra  nulla  modo  litant\  and  the 
oracle  gives  no  reply.* 

Eusebius.  .like  all  the  Fathers,  represents  the  gods  of  the  Greeks 
and  other  heathen  nations  as  merely  wicked  demons.  Demons, 
he  says,  whether  they  circulate  in  the  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere 
which  encircles  our  sphere  or  inhabit  the  cavernous  dwellings 
which  exist  within  it,  find  charms  only  in  tombs  and  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  and  in  impure  and  unclean  places.  They 
delight  in  the  blood  of  animals,  and  in  the  putrid  exhalations 
which  rise  from  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  earthly  vapours.  Their 
leaders,  whether  as  inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere or  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  hell,  having  discovered  that  the 
human  race  had  deified  and  offered  sacrifices  to  men  who  were 
dead,  promoted  the  delusion  in  order  to  savour  the  blood  which 
flowed  and  the  fumes  of  the  burning  flesh.  They  deceived  men 
by  the  motions  conveyed  to  idols  and  statues,  by  the  oracles  they 
delivered,  and  by  healing  diseases,  with  which,  by  the  power 
inherent  in  their  nature,  they  had  before  invisibly  smitten  bodies, 
and  which  they  removed  by  ceasing  to  torture  them.  These 
demons  first  introduced  magic  amongst  men.3  We  may  here 
refer  to  the  account  of  a  miracle  which  Eusebius  seriously  quotes, 
as  exemplifying  another  occasional  function  of  the  angels.  The 
heretical  Bishop  Natalius,  having  in  vain  been  admonished  by 
God  in  dreams,  was  at  last  lashed  through  the  whole  of  a  night 
by  holy  angels,  till  he  was  brought  to  repentance  and,  clad  in 
sackcloth  and  covered  with  ashes,  he  at  length  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Zephyrinus,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  pointing  to  the 
marks  of  the  scourges  which  he  had  received  from  the  angels,  and 
implored  to  be  again  received  into  communion  with  the  Church.4 
Augustine  says  that  demons  inhabit  the  atmosphere,  as  in  a  prison, 
and  deceive  men,  persuading  them,  by  their  wonderful  and  false 
signs  or  doings  or  predictions,  that  they  are  gods.  5  He  considers 
the  origin  of  their  name  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  worthy  of  notice ; 
they  are  called  Aai^vcs  in  Greek,  on  account  of  their  knowledge.* 
By  their  experience  of  certain  signs,  which  are  hidden  from  us, 
they  can  read  much  more  of  the  future,  and  sometimes  even 
announce  beforehand  what  they  intend  to  do.     Speaking  of  his 

'  fnstit,  Div,^  ii.  16, 

"  /^.,  iv.  27  ;  cf.  ArnobiuR,  Adv,  GenteSy  i.  46. 

3  Prap.  Evang.^  v.  2  f. 

*  B.  E.,y,7&,  i  De  Civitat^  Dei,  viii.  22. 

*  Cf.  Lactantius,y«j/iV.  Div.,  ii.  14. 
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own  time,  and  with  strong  expressions  of  assurance,  Augustine 
says  that  not  only  Scripture  testifies  that  angels  have  appeared  to 
men  with  bodies  which  could  not  only  be  seen,  but  felt ;  but,  what 
is  more,  it  is  a  general  report,  and  many  have  personal  experience 
of  it,  or  have  learned  it  from  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  and  of  whose  truth  there  is  no  doubt,  that  satyrs  and 
fauns,  generally  called  Incubi^  have  frequently  perpetrated  their 
peculiar  wickedness ;'  and  also  that  certain  demons,  called  by 
the  Gauls  Dusii,  every  day  attempt  and  effect  the  same  unclean- 
ness,  as  witnesses  equally  numerous  and  trustworthy  assert,  so  that 
it  would  be  impertinence  to  deny  it." 

Lactantius,  again,  ridicules  the  idea  that  there  can  be  antipodes, 
and  he  can  scarcely  credit  that  there  can  be  anyone  so  silly  as  to 
believe  that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are  higher  than  their  heads, 
or  that  grain  and  trees  grow  downwards,  and  rain,  snow,  and  hail 
fall  upwards  to  the  earth.  After  jesting  at  those  who  hold  such 
ridiculous  views,  he  p>oints  out  that  their  blunders  arise  from  sup- 
posing that  the  heaven  is  round,  and  the  world,  consequently, 
round  like  a  ball,  and  enclosed  within  it.  fiut  if  that  were 
the  case,  it  must  present  the  same  appearance  to  all  parts 
of  heaven,  with  mountains,  plains,  and  seas,  and  consequently 
there  would  be  no  part  of  the  earth  uninhabited  by  men 
and  animals.  Lactantius  does  not  know  what  to  say  to  those 
who,  having  fallen  into  such  an  error,  persevere  in  their  folly 
(stuititia\  and  defend  one  vain  thing  by  another ;  but  sometimes 
he  supposes  that  they  philosophise  in  jest,  or  knowingly  defend 
falsehoods  to  display  their  ingenuity.  Space  alone  prevents  his 
proving  that  it  is  impossible  for  heaven  to  be  below  the  earth.3 
St.  Augustine,  with  equal  boldness,  declares  that  the  stories  told 
about  the  antipodes — that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  men  whose  feet 
are  against  our  footsteps,  and  upon  whom  the  sun  rises  when  it 
sets  to  us — are  not  to  be  believed.  Such  an  assertion  is  not  suj> 
ported  by  any  historical  evidence,  but  rests  upon  mere  conjecture, 
based  on  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  But  those  who  maintain 
such  a  theory  do  not  consider  that,  even  if  the  earth  be  round,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  opposite  side  is  not  covered  with  water. 
Besides,  if  it  be  not,  why  should  it  be  inhabited,  seeing  that,  on 


*  **  Improbos  stepe  exsii/isse  mulieribus^et  ear  urn  appetisse  ac  peregiss^  comu- 
bitumy 

'  De  Cw.  Det\,  xv.  23.  So  undeniable  was  the  existence  of  these  evil 
spirits,  Incubi  and  Succubi\  considered,  and  so  real  their  wicked  practices, 
that  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  denounced  ihcm  in  a  Papal  Bull  in  14S4.  Burton 
most  seriously  believed  in  them,  as  he  shows  in  his  AtMUomy  of  Melancholy 
(iii.  2).  Similar  demons  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmudic  literature. 
Cf.  Eisenmenger,  Enid,  Judenthumy  i.,  p.  374  ;  ii.,  p.  421  ff.,  426  ff. 

3  Instit.  Div.,  iii.  24. 
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the  one  hand,  it  is  in  no  way  possible  that  the  Scriptures  can  lie, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  is  too  absurd  (nimisque  absurdum  est)  to  aflfirni 
that  any  men  can  have  traversed  such  an  immensity  of  ocean  to 
establish  the  human  race  there  from  that  one  first  man  Adam  ?' 

Clement  of  Rome  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story  of 
the  Phcenix,"  that  wonderful  bird  of  Arabia  and  the  adjoining 
countries  which  lives  500  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
its  dissolution  being  at  hand,  it  builds  a  nest  of  spices,  in  which  it 
dies*  From  the  decaying  flesh,  however,  a  worm  is  generated, 
which,  being  strengthened  by  the  juices  of  the  bird,  produces 
feathers  and  is  transformed  into  a  phoenix.  Clement  adds  that 
it  then  flies  away  with  the  nest  containing  the  bones  of  its  defunct 
parent  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  in  full  daylight  and 
in  the  sight  of  all  men  it  lays  them  on  the  altar  of  the  sun.  On 
examining  their  registers,  the  priests  And  that  the  bird  has  returned 
precisely  at  the  completion  of  the  500  years.  This  bird,  Clement 
considers,  is  an  emblem  of  the  Resurrection. 3  So  does  TertuUian, 
who  repeats  the  story  with  equal  confidence.**  It  is  likewise 
referred  to  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. s  Celsus  (|uotes  the 
narrative  in  his  work  against  Christianity  as  an  instance  of  the 
piety  of  irrational  creatures,  and  although  Origen,  in  reply,  while 
admitting  that  the  story  is  indeed  recorded,  puts  in  a  cautious  "if 
it  be  true,"  he  proceeds  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  on  the 
ground  that  God  may  have  made  this  isolated  creature  in  order 
that  men  might  admire  not  the  bird,  but  its  creator.^  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  likewise  quotes  the  story  from  Clement.7  The  author 
of  the  almost  canonical  Epistle  of  Barnaba.s,  explaining  the  typical 
meaning  of  the  code  of  Moses  regarding  clean  and  unclean 
animals  which  were  or  were  not  to  be  eaten,  states  as  a  fact  that 
the  hare  annually  increases  the  number  of  its  foramina^  for  it  has 

*  Df,  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  9.  The  Roman  Clement,  in  an  eloquent  passage  on  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  speaks  of  **  the  unsearchable  places  of  abysses  anfl 
the  inexplicable  arrangements  of  the  lower  world,"  and  of  **  the  ocean, 
impassable  to  man,  and  the  worlds  beyond  it"  {Ep.  nd  Corinth.,  xx.). 
Origen  refers  to  this  passage  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Clement,  indee<l,  a 
disciple  of  the  Apostles,  makes  mention  also  of  those  whom  the  Greeks  call 
^ArrlxOopes,  and  of  those  parts  of  the  orb  of  the  earth  to  which  neither  can  any 
of  our  people  approximate,  nor  can  any  of  those  who  are  there  cross  over  to 
us,  which  he  called  *  worlds,'  saying,  etc.  {De  Principiis,  ii.  3,  g  6).  Such 
news,  however,  were  general. 

'  The  Talmud  speaks  frequently  of  the  Phoenix.  It  is  not  subject  to  the 
angel  of  death,  but  is  hnmortal,  l>ecausc  when  Eve  offered  it,  together  with  all 
other  created  things,  the  forbidden  fruit  to  eat,  it  alone  refused.  See  authorities, 
Eisenraenger,  Entd.Jud.,  i.,  p.  371,  p.  867  ff. 

3  Ep,  <ul  Corinth.,  xxix.  *  De  Resurr.,  §  13.  ^  y.  7. 

*  Contra  Ceh.,  iv.  98.  The  same  fable  is  referred  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  73), 
and  also  by  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.,  x.  2). 

7  Catech.^  xviii.  8. 
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as  many  as  the  years  it  lives.*  He  also  mentions  that  the  hyena 
changes  its  sex  every  year,  being  alternately  male  and  female.^ 
Tertullian  also  points  out  as  a  recognised  fact  the  annual  change 
of  sex  of  the  hyena,  and  he  adds  :  "I  do  not  mention  the  stag, 
since  itself  is  the  witness  of  its  own  age ;  feeding  on  the  serpent, 
it  languishes  into  youth  from  the  working  of  the  poison. "^  The 
geocentric  theory  of  the  Church,  which  elevated  man  into  the 
supreme  place  in  the  universe,  and  considered  creation  in  general 
to  be  solely  for  his  use,  naturally  led  to  the  misinterpretation  of  all 
cosmical  phenomena.  Such  spectacles  as  eclipses  and  comets 
were  universally  regarded  as  awful  portents  of  impending  evil, 
signs  of  God's  anger,  and  forerunners  of  national  calamities.'* 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the 
portents  which  were  supposed  to  announce  the  coming  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City,  amongst  which  were  a  star  shaped  like  a  sword, 
a  comet,  and  other  celestial  phenomena.  Volcanoes  were  con- 
sidered openings  into  hell,  and  not  only  does  Tertullian  hold  them 
to  be  so,  but  he  asks.  Who  will  not  deem  these  punishments  some- 
times inflicted  upon  mountains  as  examples  of  the  judgments 
which  menace  the  wicked  ?5 


'  "Oja  yap  irrj  frf,  TOja:rras  ^x^*  rpi'iras.      c.  x. 

^  c.  X.  He  also  says  of  the  weasel  :  Ti  -yAp  fu>oy  tovto  ti}  <rr(5;t?.rt  kici.  Cf. 
Origen,  Confra  Cels,,  iv.  93  ;  Clement  of  Alex,  refers  lo  the  common  lielicf 
regarding  these  animals.     J\eda^.,  ii.  10. 

^  '^^Hytcna^  si  o!>scrves^  sex  us  anna/is  est^  in  are  m  el  fe  mi  nam  ai tenia/.  Tacco 
I'cn'um  guod  ct  ipse  tctatis  siuc  a  biter^  serpettte  pastuSy  veiteno  langtiescit  itt 
jiwentutem^^  {De  Pallio,  Jj  3). 

-•  Cf.  Tertullian,  Ad.  Seap.y  i  3;  Sozonien,  H.E.,  viii.  4,  iv.  5. 

5  De  Peniteniia^  ^  12.  Gregory  the  Gieat  gives  a  singular  account  (//VV//. 
iv.  30)  which  he  had  heard  of  a  hermit  who  had  seen  Theodoiic,  and  one  of 
the  Popes,  John,  in  chains,  cast  into  the  crater  of  one  of  the  Lipari  volcanoo, 
which  were  believetl  to  be  entrances  into  hell. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    PERMANENT   STREAM    OF    MIRACULOUS    PRETENSION 

We  have  given  a  most  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  opinions 
iind  superstitions  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  when  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.     These,  as  we  have 
MiX'n,  continued  with  little  or  no  modification  throughout  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
few  details  we  have  given,  omitting  most  of  the  grosser  particulars, 
are  the  \dews   deliberately  expressed  by  the  most  educated  and 
intelligent  part  of  the  community,  and  that  it  would  have  requited 
infinitely  darker  colours  adequately  to  have  portrayed  the  dense 
i^^norance  and  superstition  of  the  mass  of  the  Jews.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  receive  the  report  of  supposed  marvellous  occurrences 
from  an  age  and  people  like  this  without  the  gravest  suspicion. 
Even  so  thorough  a  defender  of  miracles  as  Newman  admits  that 
"Witnesses  must  be  not  only  honest,  but  competent  also;   that 
is,  such  as  have  ascertained  the  facts  which  they  attest,  or  who 
report  after  examination"/    and  although  the  necessities  of  his 
case  oblige  him  to  assert  that  "  the  testimony  of  men  of  science 
and  general  knowledge  "  must  not  be  required,  he  admits,  under 
the    head    of   "  deficiency  of   examination,"   that    "  Enthusiasm, 
ignorance,   and  habitual  credulity  are  defects  which  no  number 
of  witnesses  removes."^     We  have  shown  how  rank  were  these 
**  defects  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  among 
the  chief  witnesses  for  Christianity.     Miracles  which  spring  from 
such  a  hot-bed  of  superstition  are  too  natural  in  such  a  soil  to  be 
objects  of  surprise  and,  in  losing  their  exceptional  character,  their 
claims  upon  attention  are  proportionately  weakened,  if  not  altogether 
destroyed.     Preternatural  interference  with  the  affairs  of  life  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature  was  the  rule  in  those   days,  not   the 
exception,  and  miracles,  in  fact,  had  lost  all  novelty  and,  through 
familiarity,  had  become  degraded  into  mere  commonplace.     The 
Gospel  miracles  were  not  original  in  their  character,  but  were 
substantially  mere  repetitions  of  similar  wonders  well  known  among 
the  Jews,  or  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  daily  occurrence  even 
at'that  time.     In  fact,  the  idea  of  such  miracles,  in  such  an  age 
and   performed   among    such  a    people,  as  the  attestation  of  a 

'   Ttvo  JSssays,  etc.,  p.  78.  '"'  /^.,  p.  81. 
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supernatural  Revelation,  may  with  singular  propriety  be  ascribed 
to  the  mind  of  that  period,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  any 
traces  of  the  divine.  Indeed,  anticipating  for  a  moment  a  part 
of  our  subject  regarding  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter, 
we  may  remark  that,  so  far  from  being  original  either  in  its  evidence 
or  form,  almost  every  religion  which  has  been  taught  in  the  world 
has  claimed  the  same  divine  character  as  Christianity,  and  has 
surrounded  the  person  and  origin  of  its  central  figure  with  the 
same  supernatural  mystery.  Even  the  great  heroes  of  history, 
long  before  our  era,  had  their  immaculate  conception  and 
miraculous  birth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
shared  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  Jews.  We  have  already 
given  more  than  one  instance  of  this,  and  now  we  have  only  to 
refer  for  a  moment  to  one  class  of  these  superstitions,  the  belief 
in  demoniacal  possession  and  origin  of  disease,  involving  clearly 
both  the  existence  of  demons  and  their  power  over  the  human 
race.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  those  who 
are  considering  this  question  to  pause  here  to  prove  that  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  speak  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unmistakable  terms  of  actual  demoniacal  possession.  Now, 
what  has  become  of  this  theory  of  disease  ?  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  is  probably  the  only  one  who  asserts  the  reality  of  demo- 
niacal possession  formerly  and  at  the  present  day,'  and  in  this  we 
must  say  that  he  is  consistent.  Milman,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  spoke  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
"  has  no  scruple  in  avowing  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  demo- 
niacs to  be  that  of  Joseph  Mede,  Lardner,  Dr.  Mead,  Paley,  and 

all  the  learned  modem  writers.     It  was  a  kind  of  insanity and 

nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  lunacy  should  take  the  turn 
and  speak  the  language  of  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times."' 
The  Dean,  as  well  as  "  all  the  learned  modern  writers  "  to  whom 
he  refers,  felt  the  difficulty  ;  but,  in  seeking  to  evade  it,  they  sacri- 
fice the  Gospels.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  these 
narratives  not  only  themselves  adopt  "  the  prevailing  superstition 
of  the  times,"  but  represent  Jesus  as  doing  so  with  equal  complete- 
ness. There  is  no  possibility,  for  instance,  of  evading  such  state- 
ments as  those  in  the  miracle  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes, 
where  the  objectivity  of  the  demons  is  so  fully  recognised  that,  on 
being  cast  out  of  the  man,  they  are  represented  as  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine ;  and,  being  permitted  by 
Jesus  to  do  so,  the  entry  of  the  demons  into  the  swine  is  at  once 
signalised  by  the  herd  running  violently  down  the  cliff  into  the 

*  Notes  on  Miracles^  p.  164  f. 
'  History  of  Christianity^  i.,  p.  217,  note  (e). 
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lake,  and  being  drowned.'  Archbishop  Trench  adopts  no  such 
ineffectual  evasion,  but  rightly  objects  :  "  Our  Lord  Himself  uses 
language  which  is  not  reconcilable  with  any  such  explanation. 
He  everywhere  speaks  of  demoniacs  not  as  persons  of  disordered 
intellects,  but  as  subjects  and  thralls  of  an  alien  spiritual  might ; 
He  addresses  the  evil  spirit  as  distinct  from  the  man :  '  Hold  thy 
peace,  and  come  out  of  him ' " ;  and  he  concludes  that  ^*  our  idea 
of  Christ's  absolute  veracity,  apart  from  the  value  of  the  truth 
which  He  communicated,  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  He  could 
have  spoken  as  He  did,  being  perfectly  aware  all  the  while  that 
there  was  no  corresponding  reality  to  justify  the  language  which 
He  used."^  Milman,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  "  a  very  strong 
reason,"  which  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  urged  with 
sufficient  force,  "  which  may  have  contributed  to  induce  our  Lord 
to  adopt  the  current  language  on  the  point.  The  disbelief  in  these 
spiritual  influences  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unpopular 
sect  of  the  Sadducees.  A  departure  from  the  common  language, 
or  the  endeavour  to  correct  this  inveterate  error,  would  have  raised 
an  immediate  outcry  against  Him  from  His  watchful  and  malignant 
adversaries  as  an  unbelieving  Sadducee.''^  Such  ascription  of 
politic  deception  for  the  sake  of  popularity  might  be  intelligible  in 
an  ordinary  case,  but  when  referred  to  the  central  personage  of  a 
Divine  revelation,  who  is  said  to  be  God  incarnate,  it  is  perfectly 
astounding.  The  Archbishop,  however,  rightly  deems  that  if 
Jesus  knew  that  the  Jewish  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  was 
baseless,  and  that  Satan  did  not  exercise  such  power  over  the 
bodies  or  spirits  of  men,  there  would  be  in  such  language  "  that 
absence  of  agreement  between  thoughts  and  words  in  which  the 
essence  of  a  lie  consists."^  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
dilemma  of  the  Dean  or  of  the  Archbishop  is  the  greater — the 
one  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  in  order  to 
escape  the  admission  for  Christianity  of  untenable  superstition, 
the  other  obliged  to  adopt  the  superstition  in  order  to  support 
the  veracity  of  the  language.  At  least,  the  course  of  the  Arch- 
bishop is  consistent,  and  worthy  of  respect.  The  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  superstitious  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  yet  to 
preserve  intact  the  miraculous  cure,  is  quite  ineffectual. 

Dr.  Trench  anticipates  the  natural  question,  why  there  are  no 
demoniacs  now,  if  there  were  so  many  in  those  days,5  and  he  is 
logically  compelled  to  maintain  that  there  may  still  be  persons 

'  Luke  viii.  26,  3 J  ;  Mark  v.  12,  13 ;  cf.  Matt.  viii.  28,  34.  In  the 
latter  Gospel  the  miracle  is  said  to  be  performed  in  the  country  of  the 
Gergesenes,  and  there  are  two  demoniacs  instead  of  one. 

*  JVot€S  an  MiracUs,  p.  152  f. 

'  Milman,  History  0/ Christianity ^  i.,  p.  218,  note. 

♦  Notes  OH  Miracles,  p.  154-  ^  lb.,  p.  163. 
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possessed.  "It  may  well  be  a  question,  moreover,"  he  says,  "if 
an  apostle,  or  one  with  apostolic  discernment  of  spirits,  were  to 
enter  into  a  madhouse  now,  how  many  of  the  sufferers  there  he 
might  not  recognise  as  possessed?"'  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
question  upon  the  point  at  all,  for  such  a  person  issuing  direct 
from  that  period,  without  subsequent  scientific  enlightenment, 
would  most  certainly  pronounce  them  all  "possessed."  It  did 
not,  however,  require  an  apostle,  nor  even  one  with  apostolic  dis- 
cernment of  spirits,  to  recognise  the  possessed  at  that  time.  All 
those  who  are  represented  as  being  brought  to  Jesus  to  be  healed 
are  described  by  their  friends  as  having  a  devil  or  being  possessed, 
and  there  was  no  form  of  disease  more  general  or  more  commonly 
recognised  by  the  Jews.  For  what  reason  has  the  recognition  of, 
and  belief  in,  demoniacal  possession  passed  away  with  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  which  were  then  prevalent  ? 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  theory  of  demoniacal 
possession,  and  its  supposed  cure  by  means  of  exorcism  and 
invocations,  was  most  common  among  the  Jews  long  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  casting  out  devils  was 
the  most  common  type  of  Christian  miracles,  so  it  was  the 
commonest  belief  and  practice  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Christianity 
merely  shared  the  national  superstition,  and  changed  nothing  but 
the  form  of  exorcism.  Christianity  did  not,  through  a  "  clearer 
perception  of  spirits,"  therefore,  originate  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession,  or  first  recognise  its  victims  ;  nor  did  such  superior 
enlightenment  accompany  the  superior  morality  of  Christianity  as 
to  detect  the  ignorant  fallacy.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the 
most  serious  evidence  of  the  belief  in  demonology  and  witchcraft. 
The  laws  against  them  set  the  example  of  that  unrelenting  severity 
with  which  sorcery  was  treated  for  so  many  centuries.  We  read  in 
Exodus  xxii.  i8  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  I^vit. 
xix.  31  :  "  Regard  not  them  which  have  familiar  spirits,  neither  seek 
after  wizards  to  be  defiled  by  them."  I^vit.  xx.  6  :  "  And  the  soul 
that  tumeth  after  such  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after  wizards, 
to  go  a-whoring  after  them,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that 
soul,  and  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people  "  ;  and  verse  2  7  :  "A 
man  also,  or  a  woman,  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a 
wizard,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ;  they  shall  stone  them  with 
stones  ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them."  Deut.  xviii.  10:  "  There 
shall  not  be  found  among  you  anyone  that  maketh  his  .son  or  his 
daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch  : 
II.  Or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard, 

*  Notes  on  Miracles^  p.  165.  In  a  note  the  Archbishop  saj-s  that  **he 
understands  that  Esquirol  recognises  demoniacs  now,  and  that  there  coaid 
not  be  a  higher  authority." 
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or  a  necromancer  ;  1 2.  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Ix)rd,"  etc.  The  passages  which  assert  the  reality 
of  demonolpgy  and  witchcraft,  however,  are  much  too  numerous 
to  permit  their  citation  here.  But  not  only  did  Christianity  thus 
inherit  the  long-prevalent  superstition,  but  it  transmitted  it  intact 
to  succeeding  ages  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  demon- 
ology,  with  its  consequent  and  inevitable  belief  in  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  and  magic,  continued  so  long  to  prevail  throughout 
Christendom,  as  much  through  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  through  the  superstitious 
ignorance  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  select  for  illustration  any  type  of  the 
Gospel  miracles  whose  fundamental  principle — belief  in  the  reality, 
malignant  action,  and  power  of  demons,  and  in  the  power  of  man 
to  control  them — has  received  fuller  or  more  permanent  living 
acceptance  from  posterity,  down  to  very  recent  times,  than  the 
cure  of  disease  ascribed  to  demoniacal  influence.  The  writings 
of  the  Fathers  are  full  of  the  belief ;  the  social  history  of  Europe 
teems  with  it.  The  more  pious  the  people,  the  more  firm  was 
their  conviction  of  its  reality.  From  times  antecedent  to  Chris- 
tianity, until  medical  science  slowly  came  into  existence,  every 
form  of  disease  was  ascribed  to  demons.  Madness,  idiotcy, 
epilepsy,  and  every  shape  of  hysteria  were  the  commonest  forn  s 
of  their  malignity ;  and  the  blind,  the  dumb,  and  the  deformed 
were  regarded  as  unquestionable  victims  of  their  malice.  Every 
domestic  calamity,  from  the  convulsions  of  a  child  to  the  death  of 
a  cow,  was  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  their  agency.  The  more 
ignorant  the  community,  the  greater  the  number  of  its  possessed. 
Belief  in  the  power  of  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  magic  was  inherent 
in  the  superstition,  and  the  universal  prevalence  shows  how  catholic 
was  the  belief  in  demoniacal  influence.  The  practice  of  these 
arts  is  solemnly  denounced  as  sin  in  the  New  Testament  and 
throughout  Patristic  literature,  and  the  Church  has  in  all  ages 
fulminated  against  it.  No  accusation  was  more  common  than 
that  of  practising  sorcery,  and  no  class  escaped  from  the  fatal 
.suspicion.  Popes  were  charged  with  the  crime,  and  bishops  were 
found  guilty  of  it.  St.  Cyprian  was  said  to  have  been  a  magician 
before  he  became  a  Christian  and  a  Father  of  the  Church/ 
Athanasius  was  accused  of  sorcery  before  the  Synod  of  Tyre.' 
Not  only  the  illiterate,  but  even  the  learned,  in  the  estimation  of 
their  age,  believed  in  it.  No  heresy  was  ever  {persecuted  with 
more  unrelenting  hatred.  Popes  have  issued  bulls  vehemently 
anathematising  witches  and   sorcerers,  councils  have  proscribed 

'  Greg.  Nazianz.,  Orai.^  xviii. 

'  Theodorel,  fi.  E.,  i.  30;  cf.  Mil  man,  Hist,  of  Christianity^  ii.,  p.  378. 
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them,  ecclesiastical  courts  have  consigned  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  suspected  of  being  such  to  the  stake,  monarchs  have 
written  treatises  against  them  and  invented  tortures  for  their  con- 
viction, and  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  almost  every  generation, 
have  passed  the  most  stringent  laws  against  them.  Upon  no 
point  has  there  ever  been  greater  unanimity  of  belief.  Church 
and  State  have  vied  with  each  other  for  the  suppression  of  the 
abominable  crime.  Every  phenomenon  of  nature,  every  unwelcome 
occurrence  of  social  life,  as  well  as  every  natural  disease,  has  been 
ascribed  to  magic  and  demons.  The  historical  records  of  Europe 
are  filled  with  the  deliberate  trial  and  conviction,  upon  what 
was  deemed  evidence,  of  thousands  of  sorcerers  and  witches. 
Hundreds  have  been  found  guilty  of  exercising  demoniacal 
influence  over  the  elements,  from  Sopater  the  philosopher,  executed 
under  Constantine  for  preventing,  by  adverse  winds,  the  arrival 
of  com  ships  at  Constantinople,  to  Dr.  Fian  and  other  witches 
horribly  tortured  and  burnt  for  causing  a  stormy  passage  on  the 
return  of  James  I.  from  Denmark.*  Thousands  of  men  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  women  have  been  done  to  death  by  every  con- 
ceivable torment  for  causing  sickness  or  calamity  by  sorcery,  or 
for  flying  through  the  air  to  attend  the  witches*  sabbath.  When 
scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  the  demoniacal  powers  of  sorcery 
tardily  began  to  arise,  it  was  fiercely  reprobated  by  the  Church  as 
infidelity.  Even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  a  man  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  not  only  did  not  include  the  belief  among  the 
vulgar  errors  which  he  endeavoured  to  expose,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wrote :  "  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know, 
that  there  are  witches.  They  that  doubt  of  them  do  not  only 
deny  them,  but  spirits  ;  and  are  obliquely,  and  upon  consequence, 
a  SDrt  not  of  infidels,  but  Atheists. "»  In  1664  Sir  Thomas  Hale, 
in  passing  sentence  of  death  against  two  women  convicted  of 
being  witches,  declared  that  the  reality  of  witchcraft  was  undeniable, 
because  "  first,  the  Scriptures  had  affirmed  so  much  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  wisdom  of  all  nations  had  provided  laws  against  such  |>ersons, 
which  is  an  argument  of  their  confidence  in  such  a  crime."3  Even 
the  eighteenth  century  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  persons 
tortured  and  executed  for  sorcery. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  persistent  and  unanimous  confirmation, 

*  Pitcairn's  Cnminal  Trials  of  Scotland^  i.,  pp.  213,  223. 

'  Relij^o  Medici,  IVorks  (Bohn),  ii.,  p.  43  f. 

3  Collection  of  Rare  and  Curious  Tracts  Relating  to  Witchcrafts  London. 
1838.  Cf.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  tlu  Spirit  of  Rationalism 
in  Europe,  3rd  ed.,  1 866,  i.,  p,  120.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  able  work, 
as  well  as  to  Buckle's  Hist,  of  Civilisation^  for  much  interesting  information 
regarding  magic  and  witchcraft,  as  well  as  religious  superstition  and  miraculous 
pretensions  generally. 
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we  ask  again  :  What  has  now  become  of  the  belief  in  demoniacal 
possession  and  sorcery  ?  It  has  utterly  disappeared.  "  Joseph 
Mede,  Lardner,  Dr.  Mead,  Paley,  and  all  the  learned  modem 
writers  "  with  Dean  Milman,  as  we  have  seen,  explain  it  away,  and 
such  a  theory  of  disease  and  elemental  disturbance  is  universally 
recognised  to  have  been  a  groundless  superstition.  The  countless 
number  of  persons  tormented  and  put  to  death  for  the  supposed 
crime  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery  were  mere  innocent  victims  to 
ignorance  and  credulity.  At  the  commencement  of  our  era  every 
disease  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons  simply  because  the 
nature  of  disease  was  not  understood,  and  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels  were  not,  in  this  respect,  one  whit  more  enlightened  than 
the  Jews.  The  progress  of  science,  however,  has  not  only  dispelled 
the  su|>erstitious  theory  as  regards  disease  in  our  time  ;  its  effects 
are  retrosp)ective.  Science  not  only  declares  the  ascription  of 
disease  to  demoniacal  possession  or  malignity  to  be  an  idle  super- 
stition now,  but  it  equally  repudiates  the  assumption  of  such  a 
cause  at  any  time.  The  diseases  referred  by  the  Gospels,  and  by 
the  Jews  of  that  time,  to  the  action  of  devils,  exist  now,  but  they 
are  known  to  proceed  from  purely  physical  causes,  llie  same 
superstition  and  medical  ignorance  would  enunciate  the  same 
diagnosis  at  the  present  day.  The  superstition  and  ignorance, 
however,  have  pas.sed  away,  and  with  them  the  demoniacal 
theor)'.  In  that  day  the  theory  was  as  baseless  as  in  this.  This 
is  the  logical  conclusion  of  every  educated  man. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  necessary  abandonment  of  the 
theory  of  "  possession "  and  demoniacal  origin  of  disease,  the 
largest  class  of  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels  is  at  once 
exploded.  The  asserted  cause  of  the  diseases  of  this  class,  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  healed,  must  be  recognised  to  be  a 
mere  vulgar  superstition,  and  the  narratives  of  such  miracles, 
ascribing  as  they  do,  in  perfect  simplicity,  distinct  objectivity  to  the 
supjx)sed  "possessing"  demons,  and  reporting  their  very  words 
and  actions,  at  once  assume  the  character  of  mere  imaginative  and 
fabulous  writings  based  upon  superstitious  tradition,  and  cannot  be 
accepted  as  the  sober  and  intelligent  report  of  eye-witnesses.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  far  this  inference  is  supported  by  the 
literary  evidence  regarding  the  date  and  composition  of  the 
Gospels. 

The  deduction,  however,  does  not  end  here.  It  is  clear  that, 
this  large  class  of  Gospel  miracles  being  due  to  the  superstition  of 
an  ignorant  and  credulous  age,  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
for  any  of  the  other  supposed  miraculous  occurrences  narrated  in 
the  same  documents  becomes  at  once  apparent.  Nothing  but  the 
most  irrefragable  testimony  could  possibly  warrant  belief  in  state- 
ments of  supernatural  events  which  contradict  all  experience,  and 
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are  opposed  to  all  science.  \Vhen  these  statements,  however,  are 
not  only  rendered,  d  priori^  suspicious  by  their  proceeding  from  a 
period  of  the  grossest  superstition  and  credulity,  but  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  due  solely  to  that 
superstition  and  credulity,  by  which,  moreover,  the  rest  may 
likewise  be  most  naturally  explained,  they  cannot  stand  against  the 
opposing  conviction  of  invariable  experience.  The  force  of  the 
testimony  is  gone.  We  are  far  from  using  this  language  in  an 
offensive  sense  concerning  the  Gospel  narratives,  which,  by  the 
simple  faith  of  the  writers,  present  the  most  noble  aspect  of  the 
occurrences  of  which  superstition  is  capable.  Indeed,  viewed  as 
compositions  gradually  rising  out  of  pious  tradition,  and 
representing  the  best  spirit  of  their  times,  the  Gospels,  even  in 
ascribing  such  miracles  to  Jesus,  are  a  touching  illustration  of  the 
veneration  excited  by  his  elevated  character.  Devout  enthusiasm 
surrounded  his  memory  with  the  tradition  of  the  highest  exhibi- 
tions of  power  within  the  range  of  Jewish  imagination,  and  that 
these  conceptions  represent  merely  an  idealised  form  of  prevalent 
superstition  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable.  We  shall  here- 
after fully  examine  the  character  of  the  Gospels,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  none  of  these  writings  lays  claim 
to  any  special  inspiration,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  pretends  to  be 
more  than  a  human  composition,^  and  subject  to  the  errors  of 
human  history. 

We  have  seen  how  incompetent  those  who  lived  at  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  miracles  are  supposed  to  havie  taken  place  were 
to  furnish  reliable  testimony  regarding  such  phenomena ;  and  the 
gross  mistake  committed  in  regard  to  the  laigest  class  of  these 
miracles,  connected  with  demoniacal  possession,  altogether  destroys 
the  value  of  the  evidence  for  the  rest,  and  connects  the  whole,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  with  the  general  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  the  period.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire,  further, 
whether  there  is  any  valid  reason  for  excepting  any  of  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  from  this  fate,  and  whether  there  was  any  special 
"  Age  of  Miracles  "  at  all,  round  which  a  privil^ed  line  can  be 
drawn  on  any  reasonable  ground. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
is  supposed  to  attest  the  Divine  revelation  of  Christianity,  so  far 
from  being  invented  for  the  purpose,  was  so  hackneyed,  so  to 
speak,  as  scarcely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
revelation  was,  in  the  first  instance,  addressed.     Not  only  did  the 


*  See,  for  instance,  the  reasons  for  the  composition  of  the  third  Gospel  stated 
in  the  first  four  verses.  It  was  clearly  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  be  a 
private  document  for  the  use  of  Theophilus. 
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Old  Testament  contain  accounts  of  miracles  of  every  one  of  the 
types  related  in  the  New,  but  most  of  them  were  believed  to  be 
commonly  p)erformed  both  before  and  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  That  demons  were  successfully  exorcised,  and 
diseases  cured,  by  means  of  spells  and  incantations,  was  never 
doubted  by  the  Jewish  nation.  Satanic  miracles,  moreover,  are 
not  only  recognised  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but 
formed  a  leading  feature  of  the  Patristic  creed.  The  early 
Christians  were  as  ready  as  the  heathen  to  ascribe  every  inexplicable 
occurrence  to  supernatural  agency,  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  was  as  to  the  nature  of  that  agency.  The  Jews  and  their 
heathen  neighbours  were  too  accustomed  to  supposed  preter- 
natural occurrences  to  feel  much  surprise  or  incredulity  at  the 
account  of  Christian  miracles ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
universal  superstition  of  the  period  that  the  Fathers  did  not  dream 
of  denying  the  reality  of  Pagan  miracles,  but  merely  attributed 
them  to  demons,  whilst  they  asserted  the  Divine  origin  of  their 
own.  The  reality  of  the  powers  of  sorcery  was  never  questioned. 
Every  marvel  and  every  narrative  of  supernatural  interference 
with  human  affairs  seemed  matter  of  course  to  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  the  age.  However  much  miracles  are  exceptions  to 
the  order  of  nature,  they  have  always  been  the  rule  in  the  history 
of  ignorance.  In  fact,  the  excess  of  belief  in  them  throughout 
many  centuries  of  darkness  is  fatal  to  their  claims  to  credence 
now.  The  Christian  miracles  are  rendered  as  suspicious  from 
their  place  in  a  long  sequence  of  similar  occurrences,  as  they  are 
by  being  exceptions  to  the  sequence  of  natural  phenomena.  It 
would  indeed  be  extraordinary  if  whole  cycles  of  miracles  occurring 
before  and  since  those  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  connection  with 
every  religion,  could  be  repudiated  as  fables,  and  those  alone 
maintained  as  genuine. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  deny  the  fact  that  miracles  are  common 
to  all  times  and  to  all  religious  creeds.  New^man  states  among 
the  conclusions  of  his  essay  on  the  miracles  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history:  "  That  there  was  no  Age  of  Miracles,  after  which  miracles 
ceased ;  that  there  have  been  at  all  times  true  miracles  and  false 
miracles,  true  accounts  and  false  accounts ;  that  no  authoritative 

glide  is  supplied  to  us  for  drawing  the  line  between  the  two."' 
r.  Mozley  also  admits  that  morbid  love  of  the  marvellous  in  the 
human  race  **has  produced  a  constant  stream  of  miraculous 
pretension  in  the  world,  which  accompanies  man  wherever  he  is 
found,  and  is  a  part  of  his  mental  and  physical  history."*  Igno- 
rance and  its  invariable  attendant,  superstition,  have  done  more 

*   T-ivo  Essays  on  Scripture  Miracles^  etc.,  1870,  p.  100. 
■  Bampton  Lectures^  p.  206. 
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than  mere  love  of  the  marvellous  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
belief  in  miracles,  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  removal 
of  ignorance  always  leads  to  their  cessation.*  The  Bampton 
lecturer  proceeds :  "  Heathenism  had  its  running  stream  of  super- 
natural pretensions  in  the  shape  of  prophecy,  exorcism,  and  the 
miraculous  cures  of  diseases,  which  the  temples  of  Esculapius 
recorded  with  p>ompous  display."'  So  far  from  the  Gospel  miracles 
being  original,  and  a  presentation,  for  the  first  time,  of  phenomena 
until  then  unknown  and  unlikely  to  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind,  *^  Jewish  supematuralism  was  indeed  going  on  side  by  side 
with  our  Lord's  miracles. "3  Dr.  Mozley,  however,  rebuts  the 
inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  this,  "  That  His  miracles 
could  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  evidences  of  His 
distinctive  teaching  and  mission,  inasmuch  as  miracles  were 
common  to  Himself  and  His  opponents,''  by  the  assertion  that  a 
very  marked  distinction  exists  between  the  Gospel  miracles  and 
all  others.**  He  perfectly  recognises  the  consequence  if  such  a 
distinction  cannot  be  clearly  demonstrated.  "The  criticism, 
therefore,  which  evidential  miracles,  or  miracles  which  serve  as 
evidence  of  a  revelation,  must  come  up  to,  if  they  are  to  accom- 
plish the  object  for  which  they  are  designed,  involves  at  the  outset 
this  condition — that  the  evidence  of  such  miracles  must  be 
distinguishable  from  the  evidences  of  this  permanent  stream  of 
miraculous  pretension  in  the  world ;  that  such  miracles  must  be 
separated  by  an  interval  not  only  from  the  facts  of  the  order  of 
nature,  but  also  from  the  common  running  miraculous,  which  is 
the  simple  offshoot  of  human  nature.  Can  evidential  miracles 
be  inserted  in  this  promiscuous  mass,  so  as  not  to  be  confounded 
with  it,  but  to  assert  their  own  truth  and  distinctive  source  ?  If 
they  cannot,  there  is  an  end  to  the  proof  of  a  revelation  by  miracles; 
if  they  can,  it  remains  to  see  whether  the  Christian  miracles  are 
thus  distinguishable,  and  whether  their  nature,  their  object,  and 
their  evidence  vindicate  their  claim  to  this  distinctive  truth  and 
Divine  source."^ 

Now,  regarding  this  distinction  between  Gospel  and  other 
miracles,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  religious  feeling  which 
influenced  th^  composition  of  the  Scripture  narratives  of  miracles 
natumUt^  led  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  was  puerile  or  ignoble  in 
th€  traditions  preserved  regarding  the  Great  Master.  The  elevated 
character  of  Jesus  afforded  no  basis  for  what  was  petty,  and  the 
devotion  with  which  he  was  regarded  when  the  Gospels  were 
written  insured  the  noblest  treatment  of  his  history  within  certain 


*  Cf.  Buckle,  Hist,  of  CivilisaHon,  L,  p.  373  ff.;  cf.  p.  122  ff.;  iii.,  p.  35. 

*  Bampt<m  Lectures^  p.  206. 

*  Ib.^  p.  209.  ♦  lb,,  p.  209.  B  /*.,  p.  208. 
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limits.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  bare  facts  composing 
the  miracles,  rather  than  the  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  produced,  in  order  rightly  to  judge  of 
the  comparative  features  of  different  miracles.  If  we  take  the 
case  of  a  person  raised  from  the  dead,  literary  skill  may  invest 
the  account  with  more  or  less  of  dramatic  interest  and  dignity; 
but,  whether  the  main  £act  be  surrounded  with  pathetic  and 
picturesque  details,  as  in  the  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in 
the  fourth  Gospel,  or  the  person  be  simply  restored  to  life  without 
them,  it  is  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  which  constitutes  the 
miracle,  and  it  is  in  the  facts  alone  that  we  must  seek  distinction, 
disregarding  and  distrusting  the  accessories.  In  the  one  case  the 
effect  may  be  much  more  impressive,  but  in  the  other  the  bare 
raising  oi  the  dead  is  not  a  whit  less  miraculous.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  read  the  Gospel  narratives  of  miracles  with  so 
much  special  veneration  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  recognise  how 
much  of  the  distinction  of  these  miracles  is  due  to  the  composition, 
and  to  their  place  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  No  other  miracles,  or 
account  of  miracles,  ever  had  such  collateral  advantages. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  says  :  '*  Few  points  present  greater 
difficulties  than  the  attempt  to  fix  accurately  the  moment  when 
these  miraculous  powers  were  withdrawn  from  the  Church  "  ;  and 
he  aigues  that  they  were  withdrawn  when  it  entered  into  what  he 
calls  its  permanent  state,  and  no  longer  required  "  these  props  and 
strengthenings  of  the  infant  plant."'  That  their  retrocession  was 
gradual  he  considers  natural,  and  he  imagines  the  fulness  of 
Divine  power  as  gradually  waning  as  it  was  subdivided,  first 
amoi^  the  Apostles  and  then  among  the  ever-multiplying 
members  of  the  Church,  until  by  sub-division  it  became  virtually 
extinct,  leaving  as  a  substitute  "the  standing  wonder  of  a 
Church."*  This,  of  course,  is  not  argument,  but  merely  the  Arch- 
bishop's fanciful  explanation  of  a  serious  difficulty.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  Gospel  miracles  were  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  others  of  the  same  type,  and  were  also  followed  by  a  long 
succession  of  others,  quite  as  well  authenticated,  whose  occurrence 
only  became  less  frequent  in  proportion  as  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  dispelled  popular  creduli^.  Even  at  the  present  day 
a  stray  miracle  is  from  time  to  time  reported  in  outlying  districts, 
where  the  ignorance  and  superstition  wiiich  formerly  produced  so 
abundant  a  growth  of  them  are  not  yet  entirely  dispelled. 

Papias  of  Ilierapolis  narrates  a  wonderful  story,  according  to 
Eusebius,  which  he  had  heard  from  the  daughters  of  the  Apostle 
Philip,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  in  Hierapolis  :  "  For  he  relates 
that  a  dead  man  was  restored  to  life  in  his  day."3    Justin  Martyr, 

*  Noies  on  Miracles^  P-  54-  '  /<*•»  P-  55-  ^  Eusebius,  M.  E.^  iii.  39. 
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speaking  of  his  own  time,  frequently  asserts  that  Christians  still 
receive  the  gift  of  healing,  of  foreknowledge,  and  of  prophecy,' 
and  he  points  out  to  the  Roman  Senate,  as  a  fact  happening  under 
their  own  observation,  that  many  demoniacs  throughout  all  the 
world  and  in  their  own  city  have  been  healed,  and  are  healed, 
many  of  the  Christian  men  among  us  exorcising  them  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  subduing  and  expelling  the  possessing  demons 
out  of  the  man,  although  all  the  other  exorcists,  with  incantations 
and  spells,  had  failed  to  do  so.'  Theophilus  of  Antioch  likewise 
states  that  to  his  day  demons  are  exorcised.  3  Irenaeus,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  claims  for  the  Church  of  his  time  the  continued 
possession  of  the  Divine  xapuryM.ra,  He  contrasts  the  miracles 
of  the  followers  of  Simon  and  Carpocrates,  which  he  ascribes  to 
magical  illusions,  with  those  of  Christians.  "  For  they  can  neither 
give  sight  to  the  blind,"  he  continues,  "  nor  to  the  deaf  hearing, 
nor  cast  out  all  demons,  but  only  those  introduced  by  themselves 
— if  they  can  even  do  that — nor  heal  the  sick,  the  lame,  the 
paralytic,  nor  those  afflicted  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  has 

been  often  done  in  regard  to  bodily  infirmity But  so  fe.r  are 

they  from  raising  the  dead,  as  the  Lord  raised  them  and  the 
Apostles  by  prayer,  and  as  frequently  in  the  brotherhood,  when 
the  whole  Church  in  a  place  made  supplication  with  much  fasting 
and  prayer,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  constrained  to  return,  and 
the  man  was  freely  restored  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
— that  they  do  not  believe  this  can  possibly  be  done."^  Dr. 
Mozley,  who  desires,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  to  weaken 
the  evidence  of  patristic  belief  in  the  continuance  of  miracles, 
says,  regarding  this  last  passage  on  raising  the  dead  :  "  But  the 
reference  is  so  vague  that  it  possesses  but  little  weight  as  testi- 
mony, "s  The  language  of  Irenaeus  is  vague  only  in  so  far  as 
specific  detailed  instances  are  not  given  of  the  miracles  referred 
to ;  but  no  language  could  be  more  definite  or  explicit  to  express 
his  meaning — namely,  the  assertion  that  the  prayers  of  Christian 
comnmnities  had  frequently  restored  the  dead  to  life.  Eusebius, 
who  quotes  the  passage  and  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  original 
Greek,  clearly  recognised  this.  He  says,  when  making  the 
quotations  :  "  In  the  second  book  of  the  same  work  he  [Irenaeus] 
testifies  that  up  to  his  time  tokens  of  Divine  and  miraculous 
power  remained  in  some  Churches."^  In  the  next  chapter,  Irenaeus 
further  says  ;  "  On  which  account  also  his  true  disciples,  receiving 

*  Cf.  Diai.  c.  Tryph,^  xxxix.,  Ixxxii.,  Ixxxviii.,  etc. 

'■'  Apol.y  ii.  6,  cf.  Dial.  c.  Tryphon,^  xxx.,  Ixxvi.,  Ixxxv.,  etc. 
3  Ad  AutolycufHy  ii.  8, 

*  Irenreus,  Adv,  H<er,y  ii.  31,  §  2  ;  Eusebius,  H.  E.^  v.  7. 

5  Bctfnptofi  Lectures^  Note  i.  on  Lecture  VIII.  (p.  210),  p.  371. 

*  H.  E.,  V.  7. 
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grace  from  him,  work  (miracles)  in  his  name  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  according  to  the  gift  received  from  him  by  each 
of  them.  For  some  do  certainly  and  truly  (^€j8ota>s  koI  d\y}$m) 
cast  out  demons,  so  that  frequently  those  very  men  who  have  thus 
been  cleansed  from  the  evil  spirits  both  believe  and  are  now  in  the 
Church.  And  some  have  foreknowledge  of  future  occurrences 
and  visions  and  prophetic  utterances.  Others  heal  the  sick  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  make  them  whole.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  even  the  dead  have  been  raised  up,  and  have 
remained  with  us  for  many  years.  And  what  more  shall  I  say  ? 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  number  of  the  gifts  which  the 
Church  throughout  the  world  has  received  from  God  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  which  she 
each  day  employs  for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen,"  etc.* 

TertuUian  speaks  vnth  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  miracles 
occurring  in  his  day,  and  of  the  power  of  healing  and  of  casting 
out  devils  still  p>ossessed  by  Christians.  In  one  place,  for  instance, 
after  af»erting  the  power  which  they  have  generally  over  demons, 
so  that,  if  a  person  possessed  by  a  devil  be  brought  before  one  of 
the  Roman  tribunals,  a  follower  of  Christ  can  at  once  compel  the 
wicked  spirit  within  him  to  confess  that  he  is  a  demon,  even  if  he 
had  before  asserted  himself  to  be  a  god,  he  proceeds  to  say :  ^'  So, 
at  our  touch  and  breathing,  violently  affected  by  the  contempla- 
tion and  representation  of  those  fires  [of  hell],  they  [demons]  also 
depart  at  our  command  out  of  bodies,  reluctant  and  complaining, 
and  put  to  shame  in  your  presence/''  He  declares  that,  although 
dreams  are  chiefly  inflicted  upon  us  by  demons,  yet  they  are  also 
sent  by  God,  and,  indeed,  '*  almost  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
derive  their  knowledge  concerning  God  from  visions."^  He,  else- 
where, states  that  he  himself  knows  that  a  brother  was  severely 
castigated  by  a  vision  the  same  night  on  which  his  slaves  had, 
without  his  knowledge,  done  something  reprehensible. -«  He 
narrates,  as  an  instance  of  the  continued  possession  of  spiritual 
ckan'sma/a  by  Christians :  "  There  is  at  this  day  amongst  us  a  sister 
who  has  the  gift  of  revelations,  which  she  receives  in  church 
amidst  the  solemnities  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  ecstasy  in  the  spirit ; 
she  converses  with  angels,  and  sometimes  also  with  the  Ix>rd,  and 
she  both  hears  and  sees  mysteries  (sacramen/a),  and  she  reads  the 
hearts  of  some  men,  and  prescribes  medicines  to  those  who  are  in 
need."5     TertuUian  goes  oil  to  say  that,  after  the  people  were 

'  Eusebius,  /f.  £.t  \.  7  ;  Adv,  liter.,  ii.  32,  §  4  ;  cf,  v.  6,  §  i. ;  cf.  Tbcophilus, 
Ad  AuioL,  i.  13. 

'  Apologeticus^  §  23,  cf.  De  IdoL^  §  il  \  De  Spectac.,  %  29;  De  Exhort. 
Caslit.,  5  10 ;  Ad  Scafntlam^  ^  ^\  De  Anima^  ^  ^7. 

^  De  Anima,  %  47  ;  De  IdoL,  Jj  15.  *  De  Idol.,  §  15. 

^  De  Anima^  %  9. 
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dismissed  from  the  church,  this  sister  was  in  the  regular  habit  of 
reporting  what  she  had  seen,  and  that  most  diligent  inquiries  were 
made  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  her  communications  j^  and, 
after  narrating  a  vision  of  a  disembodied  soul  vouchsafed  to  her, 
he  states :  **  This  is  the  vision,  God  being  witness,  and  the  Apostle^ 
having  foretold  that  such  spiritual  gifts  should  be  in  the  Church.''^ 
Further  on  Tertullian  relates  a  story  within  his  own  knowledge : 
"  I  know  the  case  of  a  woman,  bom  within  the  f<^d  of  the  Church, 
who  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  beauty.  After  being  but  once, 
and  only  a  short  time,  married,  having  fallen  asleep  in  peace,  in 
the  interval  before  interment,  when  the  presbyter  began  to  pray,  as 
she  was  being  made  ready  for  burial,  at  the  first  breath  of  prayer  she 
removed  her  hands  from  her  sides,  folded  them  in  the  attitude  of 
supplication,  and  again,  when  the  last  rites  were  over,  restored  them 
to  their  former  position."^  He  then  mentions  another  story  kno\iii 
amongst  them — that  a  dead  body  in  a  cemetery  moved  itself  in 
order  to  make  room  beside  it  for  another  body;5  and  then  he 
remarks  :  "  If  similar  cases  are  also  reported  amongst  the  heathen, 
we  conclude  that  God  displays  signs  of  his  power  for  the  consola- 
tion of  his  own  people,  and  as  a  testimony  to  others."^  Again,  he 
mentions  cases  where  Christians  had  cured  persons  of  demoniacal 
possession,  and  adds :  "And  how  many  men  of  position  (for  we 
do  not  speak  of  the  vulgar)  have  been  delivered  either  from  devils 
or  from  diseases  ?"'  Tertullian,  in  the  same  place,  refers  to  the 
miracle  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion,"^  and  he  exclaims  :  **  When, 
indeed,  have  not  droughts  been  removed  by  our  prayers  and 
fastings  ?"9  Minucius  Felix  speaks  of  the  casting  out  of  devils 
from  sick  persons  by  Christians  in  his  own  day  as  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety  even  among  Pagans. '°  St.  Cyprian  echoes  the 
same  assertions."  He  likewise  mentions  cases  of  miraculous 
punishment  inflicted  upon  persons  who  had  lapsed  from  the 
Christian  faith.  One  of  these,  who  ascended  the  Capitol  to  make 
denial  of  Christ,  suddenly  became  dumb  after  he  had  spoken  the 
words."  Another — a  woman — was  seized  by  an  unclean  spirit  even 
at  the  baths,  and  bit  with  her  own  teeth  the  impious  tongue  which 
had  eaten  the  idolatrous  food,  or  spoken  the  words,  and  she 
shortly  expired  in  great  agony.  ^3  He  likewise  maintains  that 
Christians  are  admonished  by  God  in  dreams  and  by  visions,  of 
which  he  mentions  instances.'^     Origen  claims  for  Christians  the 

'  De  Anitna,  §  9.        ^  I  Cor.  xii.  I  ff.         3  De  Aninia,  §  9.        */*.,§  51. 

5  /^.  §  51.  6  /^     §  ^,  7  AdScapulnmy  §  4. 

'  Cf.  Eusebiiis,  If.  E. ,  v.  5.         »  Ad  Scapulnm^  %  4.         '°  Ociavius^  §  27. 
"  TrcLCty  ii.,  De  Idol.   Vantlaie^  %  7;  Ad  Danetrianum^  §  15. 
"  De  Lapsis,  §  24.  '3  ih.^  §  24,  cf.  §5i  25,  26. 

^  Ep.,  liii.,  §§  1-5  ;  Ixii.,  §  17  ;   Ixviii.,  §§  9,  10  (ed.  Migne) ;  De  Morlolaii' 
tote,  §  19. 
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power  stili  to  expel  demons  and  to  heal  diseases  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,'  and  he  states  that  he  had  seen  many  persons  so  cured  of 
madness  and  countless  other  evils,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
cured  by  men  or  devils.'  J^actantius  repeatedly  asserts  the  power 
of  Christians  over  demons ;  they  make  them  flee  from  bodies 
when  they  adjure  them  in  the  name  of  God.3 

Passing  over  the  numerous  apocryphal  writings  of  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era,  in  which  many  miracles  are  recorded,  we 
find  in  the  pages  of  Eusebius  narratives  of  many  miraculous 
occurrences.  Many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  Narcissus,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  Eusebius  relates  several.  While  the  vigils  of 
the<great  watch  of  the  Passover  were  being  kept,  the  oil  failed; 
whereupon  Narcissus  commanded  that  water*  from  the  neigh- 
bouring well  should  be  poured  into  the  lamps.  Having  prayed 
over  the  water,  it  was  changed  into  oil,  of  which  a  specimen  had 
been  preserved  until  that  time,*  On  another  occasion,  three  men 
having  spread  some  vile  slanders  against  Narcissus,  which  they 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  and  with  imprecations  upon  themselves  of 
death  by  a  miserable  disease,  of  death  by  fire,  and  of  blindness, 
respectively,  if  their  statements  were  not  true,  omnipotent  justice 
in  each  case  inflicted  upon  the  wretches  the  curse  which  each  had 
invoked.5  The  election  of  Fabianus  to  the  episcopal  chair  of 
Rome  was  marked  by  the  descent  of  a  dove  from  on  high,  which 
rested  upon  his  head,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  upon  our 
Saviour.^  At  Caesarea  Philippi  there  is  a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  Eusebius  states  that  he  himself  had  seen,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  woman  healed  of  the  bloody  issue,  and  on  the 
pedestal  grows  a  strange  plant  as  high  as  the  hem  of  the  brazen 
garment,  which  is  an  antidote  to  all  diseases.^  Great  miracles 
are  recorded  as  taking  place  during  the  persecutions  in  Caesarea.^ 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  gives  an  account  of  many  wonderful  works 
performed  by  his  namesake  Gr^ory  of  Neo-Csesarea,  who  was 
called  Thaumaturgus  from  the  miraculous  power  which  he 
possessed  and  very  freely  exercised.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Apostle  John  appeared  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  doctrine  which  he  ought  to  preach,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Mary,  the  Apostle  gave  him  all  needful  instructions.^ 
If  his  faith  did  not  move  mountains,  it  moved  a  huge  rock  to 
convert  a  pagan  priest.'®     He  drove  a  demon  out  of  a  heathen 

'  Cimtra  Cels,^  i-  67,  2,  6,  46  ;  ii.  33  ;  ii.  24,  a8,  36. 

*  lb,,  uL  24.  3  Insitt,  Div.,  ii.  16,  iv.  27,  v.  22. 

*  Eusebius,  H,  E,,  vi.  9.  s  /j.,  vi.  9.  *  lb.,  vi.  29. 
7  Ib.y  H.  E.,  vii.  18 ;  cf.  Sozomen,  H.  E,,  v.  21. 

'  Eusebius,  Z>^  Martyr.  Palasi.,  iv.,  ix.;  cf.  Theodoret,  H.  E.,  iv.  22, 
»  Greg.  Nyss,,  De  Vit.  Greg,  Tkaum,,  iii.,  p.  54S  f- 
"»  lb.,  p.  550. 
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temple  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  the  evil  spirit  could  not 
re-enter  until  he  gave  permission.'  Nyssen  relates  how  St.  Gregory 
averted  an  armed  contest  of  two  brothers  who  quarrelled  about 
the  possession  of  a  lake  on  their  father's  property.  The  saint 
passed  the  night  in  prayer  beside  the  lake,  and  in  the  morning  it 
was  found  dried  up."  On  another  occasion  he  rescued  the 
country  from  the  devastation  of  a  mountain  stream,  which  periodi- 
cally burst  the  dykes  by  which  it  was  restrained  and  inundated 
the  plain.  He  went  on  foot  to  the  place  and,  invoking  the  name 
of  Christ,  fixed  his  staff  in  the  earth  at  the  place  where  the  torrent 
had  broken  through.  The  staff  took  root  and  became  a  tree,  and 
the  stream  never  again  burst  its  bounds.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
district  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  this  miracle.  The  tree 
was  still  living  in  Nyssen's  time,  and  he  had  seen  the  bed  of  the 
lake  covered  with  trees,  pastures,  and  cottages.3  Two  vagabond 
Jews  once  attempted  to  deceive  him.  One  of  them  lay  down  and 
pretended  to  be  dead,  while  the  other  begged  money  from  the 
saint  wherewith  to  buy  him  a  shroud.  St.  Gregory  quietly  took 
off  his  cloak  and  laid  it  on  the  man,  and  walked  away.  His 
companion  found  that  he  was  really  dead.^  St.  Gregory  expelled 
demons  from  persons  possessed,  healed  the  sick,  and  performed 
many  other  miracles  ;^  and  his  signs  and  wonders  are  not  only 
attested  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  but  by  St.  Basil,^  whose  grand- 
mother, St.  Macrina,  was  brought  up  at  Neo-Caesarea  by  the 
immediate  followers  of  the  saint. 

Athanasius,  in  his  memoir  of  St.  Anthony,  who  began  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  recluse  about  a.d.  270,  gives  particulars  of  many 
miracles  performed  by  the  saint.  Although  he  possessed  great 
power  over  demons,  and  delivered  many  persons  possessed 
by  them,  Satan  tormented  him  sadly,  and  he  was  constantly 
beset  by  legions  of  devils.  One  night  Satan  with  a  troop  of 
evil  spirits  so  belaboured  the  saint  that  he  lay  on  the  ground 
speechless  and  almost  dead  from  their  blows.'  We  have  adready 
referred  to  the  case  of  Natalius,  who  was  scourged  by  angels 

*  Greg.,  Nyss.,2?#  Vif.  Greg.  Thaum.^  p.  548.  Cf.  Socrates,  H.  £.,  iv.  27. 
He  gave  this  permission  in  writing  **  Gregory  to  Satan  :  Enter." — TptfySfHos 

'  /^.,  R.  555  f-  ^  ^K  p.  558  ff- 

*  Ib.t  m.f  p.  561  f.  The  same  story  is  related  of  St.  Epiphanius  of 
Cyprus,  and  Sozomen  sees  no  ground  for  doubting  the  veracity  of  either 
account.  He  states  that  St.  Epiphanius  also  performed  many  other  miracles 
{H.  E.,  vii.  27). 

5  lb.,  pp.  541,  551,  552,  553,  566,  567,  577. 

^  Df  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  29,  torn,  iii.,  pp.  62,  63,  Bened.;  cf.  Ep,  210^  p. 
306. 

7  S.  Athanasii,  Vita  et  Convers,  S.  Anfonii,  §§8,  Opp.  torn,  i.,  pars,  ii., 
p.  802  ff.,  Bened. 
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duiing  a  whole  night,  till  he  was  brought  to  repentance.'  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  St.  Anthony  had  retired  to  his  cell  resolved  to 
pass  a  time  in  perfect  solitude,  a  certain  soldier  came  to  his  door 
and  remained  long  there  knocking  and  supplicating  the  saint  to 
come  and  deliver  his  daughter,  who  was  tormented  by  a  demon. 
At  length  St  Anthony  addressed  the  man  and  told  him  to  go, 
and  if  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  prayed  to  God  his  prayer 
should  be  fulfilled.  The  man  believed,  invoked  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  daughter  was  delivered  from  the  demon.'  As  Anthony  was 
once  travelling  across  the  desert  to  visit  another  monastery,  the 
water  of  the  caravan  failed  them,  and  his  companions  in  despair 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground.  St  Anthony,  however,  retired 
a  litde  apart,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayer  a  spring  of  water  issued 
at  the  place  where  he  was  kneeling.^  A  man  named  Fronto,  who 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  begged  his  prayers,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  saint  to  go  into  Egypt,  where  he  should  be  healed.  Fronto  at 
first  refused,  but,  being  told  that  he  could  not  be  healed  if  he 
remained,  the  sick  man  went  believing,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  Egypt  he  was  made  whole.^  Another  miracle  was 
performed  by  Anthony  at  Alexandria  in  the  presence  of  St. 
Athanasius.  As  they  were  leaving  the  city  a  woman  cried  after 
him,  "  Man  of  God,  stay ;  my  daughter  is  cruelly  troubled  by  a 
demon  ";  and  she  entreated  him  to  stop  lest  she  herself  should  die 
in  running  after  him.  At  the  request  of  Athanasius  and  the  rest, 
the  saint  paused,  and,  as  the  woman  came  up,  her  daughter  fell  on 
the  ground  convulsed.  St.  Anthony  prayed  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Chnst,  and  immediately  the  girl  rose  perfectly  restored  to  health, 
and  delivered  from  the  evil  spirit^  He  astonished  a  number  of 
pagan  philosophers,  who  had  come  to  dispute  with  him,  by 
defivering  several  demoniacs,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
them  three  times,  and  invoking  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.^  It  is 
unnecessary,  however,  to  multiply  instances  of  his  miraculous 
power  to  drive  out  demons  and  heal  diseases,?  and  to  perform 
other  wonderful  works.  St.  Athanasius,  who  was  himself  for  a 
long  time  a  personal  follower  of  St  Anthony,  protests  in  his 
pre&ce  to  the  biography  his  general  accuracy,  he  having  every- 
where been  mindful  of  the  truth.^ 

Hilarion,  again,  a  disciple  of  St  Anthony,  performed  many 
miracles,  an  account  of  some  of  which  is  given  by  St  Jerome. 
He  restored  sight  to  a  woman  who  had  been  blind  for  no  less  than 


'  Euaebius,  H.  E,,  v.  28.  »  Vita,  §  48,  p.  832. 

3  Ih.,  §  54,  P-  836  f.  ^  /*..  §  57,  P-  839- 
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ten  years ;  he  cast  out  devils,  and  miraculously  cured  many 
diseases.  Rain  fell  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  and  he  further 
exhibited  his  power  over  the  elements  by  calming  a  stormy  sea. 
When  he  was  buried,  ten  months  after  his  death,  not  only  was  his 
body  as  perfect  as  though  he  had  been  alive,  but  it  emitted  a 
delightful  perfume.  He  was  so  favoured  of  God  that,  long  after, 
diseases  were  healed  and  demons  expelled  at  his  tomb.' 
St.  Macarius,  the  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  restored  a  dead  man 
to  life  in  order  to  convince  an  unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection.*  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  restored  to  life  a  certain 
catechumen  who  had  died  of  a  fever,  and  Sulpicius,  his  disciple, 
states  that  the  man,  who  lived  for  many  years  after,  was  known  to 
himself,  although  not  until  after  the  miracle.  He  also  restored 
to  life  a  servant  who  had  hung  himself.3  He  performed  a  multi- 
tude of  other  miracles,  to  which  we  need  not  here  more  minutely 
refer.  The  relics  of  the  two  martyrs  Protavius  and  Gervasius, 
whose  bones,  with  much  fresh  blood,  the  miraculous  evidence  of 
their  martyrdom  and  identity,  were  discovered  by  St.  Ambrose, 
worked  a  number  of  miracles.  A  man  suffering  from  demoniacal 
possession  indicated  the  proximity  of  the  relics  by  his  convulsions. 
St.  Augustine  states  that  he  himself  was  in  Milan  when  a  blind 
man,  who  merely  touched  the  cloth  which  covered  the  two  bodies 
as  they  were  being  moved  to  a  neighbouring  church,  regained  his 
sight.4  Paulinus  relates  many  miracles  performed  by  his  master, 
St.  Ambrose,  himself.  He  not  only  cast  out  many  demons  and 
healed  the  sick,^  but  he  also  raised  the  dead.  Whilst  the  saint 
was  staying  in  the  house  of  a  distinguished  Christian  friend,  his 
child,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been  delivered  from  an  unclean  spirit, 
suddenly  expired.  The  mother,  an  exceedingly  religious  woman,  fiill 
of  faith  and  the  fear  of  God,  carried  the  dead  boy  down  and  laid 
him  on  the  saint's  bed  during  his  absence.  When  St.  Ambrose 
returned,  filled  with  compassion  for  the  mother  and  struck  by  her 
faith,  he  stretched  himself,  like  Elisha,  on  the  body  of  the  child, 
praying,  and  restored  him  living  to  his  mother.  Paulinus  relates 
this  miracle  with  minute  particulars  of  name  and  address.^ 

St.  Augustine  asserts  that  miracles  are  still  performed  in  his  day 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  either  by  means  of  his  sacraments  or 
by  the  prayers  or  relics  of  his  saints,  although  they  are  not  so  well 
known  as  those  of  old,  and  he  gives  an  account  Qf  many  miracles 
which  had  recently  taken  place.7    After  referring  to  the  miracle 

'  Sozomen,  H,  £.,iii.  14.  ^  Ib,^  H,  E.^  iii.  14. 
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performed  by  the  relics  of  the  two  martyrs  upon  the  bUnd  man  in 
Milan,  which  occurred  when  he  was  there,  he  goes  on  to  narrate 
the  miraculous  cure  of  a  friend  of  his  own,  named  Irmocent, 
formerly  advocate  of  the  prefecture  in  Carthage,  where  Augustine 
was,  and  beheld  it  with  his  own  eyes  {ubi  nos  interfuimus  et  oculis 
aspeximus  nostris),  A  lady  of  rank  in  the  same  city  was 
miraculously  healed  of  an  incurable  cancer,  and  St.  Augustine  is 
indignant  at  the  apathy  of  her  friends  which  allowed  so  great 
a  miracle  to  be  so  little'  known.*  An  inhabitant  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Curubis  was  cured  of  paralysis  and  other 
ills  by  being  baptised.  When  Augustine  heard  of  this,  although 
it  was  reported  on  very  good  authority,  the  man  himself  was 
brought  to  Carthage  by  order  of  the  holy  bishop  Aurelius  in  order 
that  the  truth  might  be  ascertained.  Augustine  states  that  on  one 
occasion,  during  his  absence,  a  tribunitian  man  among  them  named 
Hesp>erius,  who  had  a  farm  close  by  called  Zubedi,  in  the  Fussalian 
district,  b^ged  one  of  the  Christian  presbyters  to  go  and  drive 
away  some  evil  spirits  whose  malice  sorely  afflicted  his  servants 
and  catde.  One  of  the  presbyters  accordingly  went  and  offered 
the  sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  earnest  prayer,  and  by  the 
mercy  of  God  the  evil  was  removed.  Now,  Hesperius  happened 
to  have  received  from  one  of  his  friends  a  piece  of  the  sacred 
earth  of  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  Christ  was  buried  and  rose  again 
the  third  day,  and  he  had  hung  it  up  in  his  room  to  protect 
himself  from  the  evil  spirits.  When  his  house  had  been  freed 
from  them,  however,  he  begged  St.  Augustine  and  his  colleague 
Maximinus,  who  happened  to  be  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  come 
to  him,  and,  after  telling  them  all  that  had  happened,  he  prayed 
them  to  bury  the  piece  of  earth  in  some  place  where  Christians 
could  assemble  for  the  worship  of  God.  They  consented  and  did 
as  he  desired.  A  young  peasant  of  the  neighbourhood  who  was 
paralytic,  hearing  of  this,  begged  that  he  might  be  carried  without 
delay  to  the  holy  spot,  where  he  offered  up  prayer,  and  rose  up 
and  went  away  on  his  feet  perfectly  cured.  About  thirty  miles 
from  Hippo,  at  a  farm  called  Victoriana,  there  was  a  memorial  to 
the  two  martyrs  Protavius  and  Gervasius.  To  this,  Augustine 
relates,  was  brought  a  young  man  who,  having  gone  one  summer 
day  at  noon  to  water  his  horse  in  the  river,  was  possessed  by  a 
demon.  The  lady  to  whom  the  place  belonged  came,  according 
to  her  custom,  in  the  evening  with  her  servants  and  some  holy 
women  to  sing  hymns  and  pray.  On  hearing  them,  the  demoniac 
started  up  and  seized  the  altar  with  a  terrible  shudder,  without 
daring  to  move  and  as  if  bound  to  it,  and  the  demon,  praying  with 
a  loud  voice  for  mercy,  confessed  where  and  when  he  had  entered 
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into  the  young  man.  At  last  the  demon  named  all  the  members 
of  his  body,  with  threats  to  cut  them  off  as  he  made  his  exit,  and 
saying  these  words  came  out  of  him.  In  doing  so,  however,  the 
eye  of  the  youth  fell  from  its  socket  on  to  his  cheek,  retained  only 
by  a  small  vein,  as  by  a  root,  whilst  the  pupil  became  altogether 
white.  Well  pleased,  however,  that  the  young  man  had  been 
freed  from  the  evil  spirit,  they  returned  the  eye  to  its  place  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  bound  it  up  with  a  handkerchief,  praying 
fervently,  and  one  of  his  relatives  said  :  "  God,  who  drove  out  the 
demon  at  the  prayer  of  his  saints,  can  also  restore  the  sight."  On 
removing  the  bandage  seven  days  after,  the  eye  was  found  perfectly 
whole.  St.  Augustine  knew  a  girl  of  Hippo  who  was  delivered 
from  a  demon  by  the  application  of  oil,  with  which  had  mingled 
the  tears  of  the  presbyter  who  was  praying  for  her.  He  also  knew 
a  bishop  who  prayed  for  a  youth  possessed  by  a  demon,  although 
he  had  not  even  seen  him,  and  the  young  man  was  at  once 
cured. 

Augustine  further  gives  particulars  of  many  miracles  performed 
by  the  relics  of  the  most  glorious  martyr  Stephen.  ■  By  their 
virtue  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  sick  are  healed,  the 
impenitent  converted,  and  the  dead  are  restored  to  life.  "  Andurus 
is  the  name  of  an  estate,"  Augustine  says, ''  where  there  is  a  church, 
and  in  it  is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  martyr  Stephen.  A  certain 
little  boy  was  playing  in  the  court,  when  unruly  bullocks  drawing 
a  waggon  crushed  him  with  the  wheel,  and  immediately  he  lay  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  Then  his  mother  raised  him  up,  and  placed 
him  at  the  shrine,  and  he  not  only  came  to  life  again,  but  had 
manifestly  received  no  injury.  A  certain  religious  woman,  who 
lived  in  a  neighbouring  property  called  Caspcdianus,  being  dan- 
gerously ill  and  her  life  despaired  of,  her  tunic  was  carried  to  the 
same  shrine;  but  before  it  was  brought  back  she  had  expired. 
Nevertheless,  her  relatives  covered  the  body  with  this  tunic,  and 
she  received  back  the  spirit  and  was  made  whole.  At  Hippo  a 
certain  man  named  Bassus,  a  Syrian,  was  praying  at  the  shrine  of 
the  same  martyr  for  his  daughter,  who  was  sick  and  in  great  peril, 
and  he  had  brought  her  dress  with  him ;  when  lo !  some  of  his 
household  came  running  to  announce  to  him  that  she  was  dead. 
But,  as  he  was  engaged  in  prayer,  they  were  stopped  by  his  friends, 
who  prevented  their  telling  him,  lest  he  should  give  way  to  his 
grief  in  public.  When  he  returned  to  his  house,  which  already 
resounded  with  the  wailing  of  his  household,  he  cast  over  the 
body  of  his  daughter  her  mantle,  which  he  had  with  him,  and 
immediately  she  was  restored  to  life.  Again,  in  the  same  dty, 
the  son  of  a  certain  man  among  us  named  Irenseus,  a  collector  of 
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taxes,  became  sick  and  died.  As  the  dead  body  lay,  and  they 
were  preparing,  with  wailing  and  lamentation,  to  bury  it,  one 
of  his  friends,  consoling  him,  suggested  that  the  body  should 
be  anointed  with  oil  from  the  same  martyr.  This  was  done,  and 
the  child  came  to  life  again.  In  the  same  way  a  man  among  us 
named  Elusinus,  formerly  a  tribune,  laid  the  body  of  his  child, 
who  had  died  from  sickness,  on  a  memorial  of  the  martyr  which 
is  in  his  villa  in  the  suburbs,  and  after  he  had  prayed,  with  many 
tears,  he  took  up  the  child  living."'  St.  Augustine  further  relates 
some  remarkable  cases :  "  Eucharius,  a  presbyter  from  Spain, 
resided  at  Calama,  who  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  stone. 
By  the  relics  of  the  same  mart3rr,  which  the  Bishop  Fossidius 
brought  to  him,  he  was  made  whole.  The  same  presbyter,  after- 
wards succumbing  to  another  disease,  lay  dead,  so  that  they  were 
already  binding  his  hands.  Succour  came  from  the  relics  of  the 
martyr,  for  the  timic  of  the  presbyter  being  brought  back  from 
the  relics  and  placed  upon  his  body,  he  revived."* 

Two  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  importance  of  the 
miracles  reported  by  St.  Augustine,  to  which  we  must  briefly 
refer.3  (i)  That  "his  notices  of  the  cases  in  which  persons  had 
been  raised  to  life  again  are  so  short,  bare,  and  summary  that  they 
evidently  represent  no  more  than  mere  report,  and  report  of  a 
very  vague  kind."  (2)  "  That,  with  the  preface  which  Augustine 
prefixes  to  his  list,  he  cannot  be  said  even  to  profess  to  guarantee 
the  tmth  or  accuracy  of  the  different  instances  contained  in  it." 

It  is  true  that  in  several  cases  Augustine  gives  the  account  of 
miraculous  cures  at  greater  length  than  those  of  restoration  to 
life.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  almost  inevitable  at  all  times,  and 
that  the  reason  is  obvious.  Where  the  miracle  consists  merely  of 
the  cure  of  disease,  details  are  naturally  given  to  show  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  sickness,  and  they  are  necessary  not  only  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  cure,  but  to  show  its  importance.  In 
the  case  of  restoration  to  life,  the  mere  statement  of  the  death  and 
assertion  of  the  subsequent  resurrection  exclude  all  need  of 
details.  The  pithy  reddita  est  wVte,  or  factum  est  et  revixit,  is 
more  striking  than  any  more  prolix  narrative.  In  fact,  the  greater 
the  miracle  the  more  natural  is  conciseness  and  simplicity ;  and, 
practically,  we  find  that  Augustine  gives  a  more  lengthy  and 
verbose  report  of  trifling  cures,  whilst  he  relates  Uie  more 
important  with  greater  brevity  and  force.  He  narrates  many  of 
his  cases  of  miraculous  cure,  however,  as  briefly  as  those  in  which 
the  dead  are  raised.  We  have  quoted  the  latter,  and  the  reader 
must  judge  whether  they  are  unduly  curt.     One  thing  may  be 
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affirmed,  that  nothing  of  importance  is  omitted,  and  in  regard  to 
essential  details  they  are  explicit  as  the  mass  of  other  cases 
rep)orted.  In  every  instance  names  and  addresses  are  stated,  and 
it  will  have  been  observed  that  all  these  miracles  occurred  in,  or 
close  to,  Hippo,  and  in  his  own  diocese.  It  is  very  certain  that 
in  every  case  the  fact  of  the  miracle  is  asserted  in  the  most  direct 
and  positive  terms.  There  can  be-  no  mistake  either  as  to  the 
meaning  of  intention  of  the  narrative,  and  there  is  no  symptom 
whatever  of  a  thought  on  the  part  of  Augustine  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  his  statements,  or  to  give  them  as  mere  vague 
repoft.  If  we  compare  these  accounts  with  those  of  the  Gospels, 
we  do  not  find  them  deficient  in  any  essential  detail  common  to 
the  latter.  There  is  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  only  one  case  in 
which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  raised  the  dead.  The  raising  of 
Jairus'  daughter'  has  long  been  abandoned,  as  a  case  of  restora- 
tion  to  life,  by  all  critics  and  theologians,  except  the  few  who  still 
persist  in  ignoring  the  distinct  and  positive  declaration  of  Jesus, 
"  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  The  only  case,  there- 
fore, in  the  Synoptics  is  the  account  in  the  third  Gospel  of  the 
raising  of  the  widow's  son,*  of  which,  strange  to  say,  the  other 
Gospels  know  nothing.  Now,  although,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  this  narrative  is  much  more  highly  coloured  and 
picturesque,  the  difference  is  chiefly  literary,  and,  indeed,  there  are 
really  fewer  important  details  given  than  in  the  account  by 
Augustine,  for  instance,  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  daughter 
of  Bassus  the  Syrian,  which  took  place  at  Hippo,  of  which  he  was 
bishop,  and  where  he  actually  resided.  Augustine's  object  in 
giving  his  list  of  miracles  did  not  require  him  to  write  picturesque 
narratives.  He  merely  desired  to  state  bare  facts,  whilst  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels  composed  the  Life  of  their  Master,  in 
which  interesting  details  were  everything.  For  many  reasons  we 
refrain  here  from  alluding  to  the  artistic  narrative  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  greatest  miracle  ascribed  to  Jesus,  which  is  never- 
theless unknown  to  the  other  three  Evangelists,  who,  so  readily 
repeating  the  accounts  of  trifling  cures,  would  most  certainly  not 
have  omitted  this  wonderful  event  had  they  ever  heard  of  it. 

A  complaint  is  made  of  the  absence  of  verification  and  proof 
of  actual  death  in  these  cases,  or  that  they  were  more  than  mere 
suspension  of  the  vital  powers.  We  cordially  agree  in  the  desire 
for  such  evidence,  not  only  in  these,  but  in  all  miracles.  We 
would  ask,  however,  what  verification  of  the  death  have  we  in  the 
case  of  the  widow's  son  which  we  have  not  here  ?     If  we  apply 
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such  a  test  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  we  must  reject  them  as 
certainly  as  those  of  St.  Augustine.  In  neither  case  have  we 
more  than  a  mere  statement  that  the  subjects  of  these  miracles 
were  dead  or  diseased.  So  far  are  we  from  having  any  competent 
medical  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  death,  or  of  the  disease, 
or  of  the  permanence  of  the  supposed  cures  in  the  Gospels,  that 
we  have  little  more  than  the  barest  reports  of  these  miracles  by 
writers  who,  even  if  their  identity  were  established,  were  not,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  have  been,  eye-witnesses  of  the  occurrences 
which  they  relate.  Take,  for  instance,  this  very,  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  in  the  third  Gospel,  which  is  unknown  to  the  other 
Evangelists,  and  the  narrative  of  which  is  given  only  in  a  Gospel 
which  is  not  attributed  to  a  personal  follower  of  Jesus. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  second  statement :  "  That  with  the  preface 
which  Augustine  prefixes  to  his  list  he  cannot  be  said  even  to 
profess  to  guarantee  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  the  different  instances 
contained  in  it."  We  shall  as  briefly  as  possible  state  what  is 
actually  the  ^*  preface  "  of  St  Augustine  to  his  list  of  miracles, 
and  his  avowed  object  for  giving  it.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
Augustine  has  been  arguing  that  the  world  believed  in  Christ  by 
virtue  of  divine  influence,  and  not  by  human  persuasion.  He 
contends  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  false  divinity  of 
Romulus  when  Christians  speak  of  Christ.  If,  in  the  time  of 
Romulus,  some  600  years  before  Cicero,  people  were  so  enlightened 
that  they  refused  to  believe  anything  of  which  they  had  not  experi- 
ence, how  much  more,  in  the  still  more  enlightened  days  of 
Cicero  himself,  and  notably  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  would  they  have  rejected  belief  in  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ,  if  divine  truth  and  the  testimony  of  miracles 
had  not  proved  not  only  that  such  things  could  take  place,  but 
that  they  had  actually  done  so.  When  the  evidence  of  prophecy 
joined  with  that  of  miracles,  and  showed  that  the  new  doctrines 
were  only  contrary  to  experience  and  not  contrary  to  reason,  the 
world  embraced  the  faith.'  "Why,  then,  say  they,  do  these 
miracles,  which  you  declare  to  have  taken  place  formerly,  not 
occur  nowadays?"  Augustine,  in  replying,  adopts  a  common 
rhetorical  device.  "I  might,  indeed,  answer,"  he  says,  "that 
miracles  were  necessary  before  the  world  believed,  in  order  that 
the  world  might  believe.  Anyone  who  now  requires  miracles 
in  order  that  he  may  believe  is  himself  a  great  miracle  in  not 
believing  what  all  the  world  believes.  But,  really,  they  say  this  in 
order  that  even  those  miracles  should  not  be  believed  either." 
And  he  reduces  what  he  considers  to  be  the  position  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  miracles  and  to  the  supernatural  dogmas  of  Christianity 
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to  the  following  dilemma :  "  Either  things  incredible  which  never- 
theless occurred  and  were  seen,  led  to  belief  in  something  else 
incredible  which  was  not  seen ;  or  that  thing  was  in  itself  so  credible 
that  no  miracles  were  required  to  establish  it,  and  so  much  more 
is  the  unbelief  of  those  who  deny  confuted.  This  might  I  say  to 
these  most  frivolous  objectors."  He  then  proceeds  to  affirm  that 
it  caimot  be  denied  that  many  miracles  attest  the  great  miracle  of 
the  ascension  in  the  flesh  of  the  risen  Christ,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  actual  occurrence  of  all  these  things  is  not  only  recorded 
in  the  most  truthful  books,  but  the  reasons  also  given  why  they 
took  place.  These  things  have  become  known  that  they  might 
create  belief ;  these  things  by  the  belief  they  have  created  have 
become  much  mofe  clearly  known.  They  are  read  to  the  people, 
indeed,  that  they  may  believe  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  would  not 
be  read  to  the  people  if  they  had  not  been  believed.  After  thus 
stating  the  answer  which  he  might  give,  Augustine  now  returns  to 
answer  the  question  directly.  "  But,  furthermore,"  he  continues, 
"  miracles  are  performed  now  in  his  name,  either  by  means  of  his 
sacraments  or  by  the  prayers  or  relics  of  his  saints,  but  they  are 
not  brought  under  the  same  strong  light  as  caused  the  former  to 
be  noised  abroad  with  so  much  glory ;  inasmuch  as  the  canon  of 
sacred  scriptures,  which  must  be  definite,  causes  those  miracles  to 
be  everywhere  publicly  read,  and  become  firmly  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  all  peoples  ;  but  these  are  scarcely  known  to  the  whole 
of  a  city  itself  in  which  they  are  performed,  or  to  its  neighbour- 
hood. Indeed,  for  the  most  part,  even  there  very  few  know  of 
them,  and  the  rest  are  ignorant,  more  especially  if  the  city  be 
large ;  and  when  they  are  related  elsewhere  and  to  others,  the 
authority  does  not  so  commend  them  as  to  make  them  be  believed 
without  difficulty  or  doubt,  albeit  they  are  reported  by  faithful 
Christians  to  the  faithful."  He  illustrates  this  by  pointing  out 
that  the  miracle  in  Milan  by  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs, 
which  took  place  when  he  himself  was  there,  might  reach 
the  knowledge  of  many  because  the  city  is  large,  and  the 
Emperor  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people  witnessed  it ;  but 
who  knows  of  the  miracle  performed  at  Carthage  upon  his  fnend 
Innocent,  when  he  was  there  also,  and  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes  ? 
Who  knows  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  cancer,  he  continues,  in  a 
lady  of  rank  in  the  same  city  ?  at  the  silence  regarding  which  he  is 
so  indignant.  Who  knows  of  the  next  case  he  mentions  in  his 
list  ?  the  cure  of  a  medical  man  of  the  same  town,  to  which  he 
adds  :  "  We,  nevertheless,  do  know  it,  and  a  few  brethren  to  whose 
knowledge  it  may  have  come."'  Who,  out  of  Curubus,  besides 
the  very  few  who  may  have  heard  of  it,  knows  of  the  miraculous 
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cure  of  the  paralytic  man,  whose  case  Augustine  personally 
investigated?  And  so  on.  Observe  that  there  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  comparative  notoriety  of  the  Gospel  miracles 
and  those  of  his  own  time,  not  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  latter.  Again,  towards  the  end  of  his  long  list,  immediately 
after  the  narrative  of  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  child  of 
Eleusinus,  which  we  have  quoted,  Augustine  says :  **  What  can  I 
do  ?  The  promise  of  the  completion  of  this  work  is  pressing,  so 
that  I  cannot  here  recount  all  [the  miracles]  that  I  know ;  and 
without  doubt  many  of  our  brethren,  when  they  read  this  work, 
will  be  grieved  that  I  have  omitted  so  very  much,  which  they 
know  as  well  as  I  do.  This,  even  now,  I  b^  that  they  will  pardon, 
and  consider  how  long  would  be  the  task  of  doing  that  which,  for 
the  completion  of  the  work,  it  is  thought  necessary  not  to  do. 
For  if  I  desired  to  record  merely  the  miracles  of  healing,  without 
speaking  of  others,  which  have  been  performed  by  this  martyr — 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  glorious  Stephen — in  the  district  of 
Calama  and  in  ours  of  Hippo,  many  volumes  must  be  composed  ; 
yet  will  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  them, 
but  only  of  such  as  have  been  published  for  public  reading.  For 
that  was  our  object,  since  we  saw  repeated  in  our  time  signs  of 
divine  power  similar  to  those  of  old,  deeming  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  the  multitude.  Now,  this  relic  has 
not  yet  been  two  years  at  Hippo-Regius,  and  accounts  of  many  of 
the  miracles  performed  by  it  have  not  been  written,  as  is  most 
certainly  known  to  us ;  yet  the  number  of  those  which  have  been 
published  up  to  the  time  this  is  written  amounts  to  about  seventy. 
At  Calama,  however,  where  these  relics  have  been  longer,  and 
more  of  the  miracles  were  recorded,  they  incomparably  exceed 
this  number."^  Augustine  goes  on  to  say  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
many  very  remarkable  miracles  were  performed  by  the  relics  of 
the  same  martyr  also  at  Uzali,  a  district  near  to  Utica,  and  of  one 
of  these,  which  had  recently  taken  place  when  he  himself  was 
there,  he  gives  an  account.  Then,  before  closing  his  list  with  the 
narrative  of  a  miracle  which  took  place  at  Hippo,  in  his  own 
church,  in  his  own  presence,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  con- 
gr^tion,  he  resumes  his  reply  to  the  opening  question.  "  Many 
miracles,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  are  also  performed  now ;  the  same 
God  who  worked  those  of  which  we  read  performing  these  by 
whom  he  wills,  and  as  he  wills  ;  but  these  miracles  neither  become 
similarly  known,  nor,  that  they  may  not  slip  out  of  mind,  are  they 
stamped,  as  it  were  like  gravel,  into  memory,  by  frequent  reading. 
For  even  in  places  where  care  is  taken,  as  is  now  the  case  among 
us,  that  accounts  of  those  who  receive  benefit  should  be  publicly 
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read,  those  who  are  present  hear  them  only  once,  and  many  are 
not  present  at  all,  so  that  those  who  were  present  do  not,  after  a 
few  days,  remember  what  they  heard,  and  scarcely  a  single  person 
is  met  with  who  repeats  what  he  has  heard  to  one  whom  he  may 
have  known  to  have  been  absent."' 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  further  detailed  reference  to  the  myriads 
of  miracles  with  which  the  annals  of  the  Church  teem  up  to  very 
recent  times.  The  fact  is  too  well  known  to  require  evidence. 
The  saints  in  the  calendar  are  legion.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  number  of  those  whose  lives  are  given  in  the  Bollandist 
Collection'  amounts  to  upwards  of  25,000,  although,  the  saints 
being  arranged  according  to  the  Calendar,  the  unfinished  work 
only  reaches  the  24th  of  October.  When  it  is  considered  that  all 
those  upon  whom  the  honour  of  canonisation  is  conferred  have 
worked  miracles,  many  of  them,  indeed,  almost  daily  performing 
such  wonders,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  miracles 
which  have  occurred  in  unbroken  succession  from  Apostolic  days, 
and  have  been  believed  and  recognised  by  the  Church.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  miracles  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
narrated  in  the  Gospels,  and  they  comprise  hundreds  of  cases  of 
restoration  of  the  dead  to  life.  If  it  be  necessary  to  point  out 
instances  in  comparatively  recent  times,  we  may  mention  the 
miracles  of  this  kind  liberally  ascribed  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  his  namesake  St.  Francis  Xavier  in 
the  sixteenth,  although  we  might  refer  to  much  more  recent 
miracles  authenticated  by  the  Church.  At  the  present  day  such 
phenomena  have  almost  disappeared,  and,  indeed,  with  the  exce]> 
tion  of  an  occasional  winking  picture,  periodical  liquefaction  of 
blood,  or  apparition  of  the  Virgin,  confined  to  the  still  ignorant 
and  benighted  comers  of  the  earth,  miracles  are  extinct. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MIRACLES    IN    RELATION   TO   IGNORANCE    AND   SUPERSTITION 

We  have  maintained  that  the  miracles  reported  after  apostolic 
days  are  precisely  of  the  same  types  in  all  material  points 
as  the  earlier  miracles.  Setting  aside  miracles  of  a  trivial  and 
unworthy  character,  there  remain  a  countless  number  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  those  of  the  Gospels — miraculous  cure  of  diseases, 
expulsion  of  demons,  transformation  of  elements,  supernatural 
nourishment,  resurrection  of  dead — of  many  of  which  we  have 
quoted  instances.  A  natural  objection  is  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Mozley  :  "  It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  a  large  portion  even  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  are  of  the  class  here  mentioned  as  ambiguous — 
cures,  visions,  expulsions  of  evil  spirits ;  but  this  observation  does 
not  affect  the  character  of  the  Gospel  miracles  as  a  body,  because 
we  judge  of  the  body  or  whole  from  its  highest  specimen,  not 
from  its  lowest."  He  takes  his  stand  upon,  "tf^.,  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  and  Ascension."'  Now,  without  discussing  the 
principle  laid  down  here,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  distinction 
between  the  Gospel  and  other  miracles  is  thus  narrowed  to  a  very 
small  compass.  It  is  admitted  that  the  mass  of  the  Gospel 
miracles  are  of  a  class  characterised  as  ambiguous,  because  *^  the 
current  miracles  of  human  history  "  are  also  chiefly  of  the  same 
type,  and  the  distinctive  character  is  derived  avowedly  only  from  a 
few  high  specimens  such  as  the  Resurrection.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  only  one 
case,  reported  by  the  third  Gospel  alone,  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  raised  the  dead.  St.  Augustine  alone,  however,  chronicles 
several  cases  in  which  life  was  restored  to  the  dead.  Post-apostolic 
miracles,  therefore,  are  far  from  lacking  this  ennobling  type. 
Observe  that  there  is  not  here  so  much  a  discussion  of  the  reality  of 
the  subsequent  miracles  of  the  Church  as  a  contrast  drawn  between 
them  and  other  reputed  miracles  and  those  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
from  this  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
Gospels  have  a  monopoly  of  the  highest  class  of  miracles.  Such 
miracles  are  met  with  long  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  and 
continued  to  occur  long  after  apostolic  times. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  form  of  the  Gospel  miracles  ;  but, 
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as  we  have  already  shown,  it  is  the  actual  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  for  instance,  which  is  the  miracle,  and  this  is  not  affected  by 
the  more  or  less  dramatic  manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
effected,  or  in  which  the  narrative  of  the  event  is  composed. 
Literary  skill  and  the  judicious  management  of  details  may  niake 
or  mar  the  form  of  any  miracle.  The  narrative  of  the  restoration 
of  the  dead  child  to  life  by  Elisha  might  have  been  more  impressive 
had  the  writer  omitted  the  circumstance  that  the  child  sneezed  seven 
times  before  opening  his  eyes,  and  the  miracle  would  probably  have 
been  considered  greater  had  the  prophet  merely  said  to  the  child, 
"  Arise  !"  instead  of  stretching  himself  on  the  body  ;  but,  settiog 
aside  human  cravings  for  the  picturesque  and  artistic,  the  essence 
of  the  miracle  would  have  remained  the  same.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  regarding  which  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
VV^hilst  a  vast  number  of  miracles  are  ascribed  to  direct  personal 
action  of  saints,  many  more  are  attributed  to"  their  relics.  Now, 
this  is  no  exclusive  characteristic  of  later  miracles,  but  Christianit)' 
itself  shares  it  w^ith  still  earlier  times.  The  case  in  which  a  dead 
body  which  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha  was  restored  to  life  will 
occur  to  everyone.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying 
a  man,  that,  behold,  they  spied  a  band  of  Moabites ;  and  they  cast 
the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha  :  and  when  the  man  was  let 
down  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and  stood  up 
on  his  feet."'  The  mantle  of  Elijah  smiting  asunder  the  waters 
before  Elisha  may  be  cited  as  another  instance.*  The  woman  who 
touches  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Jesus  in  the  crowd  is  made 
whole, 3  and  all  the  sick  and  "possessed"  of  the  country  are 
represented  as  being  healed  by  touching  Jesus,  or  even  the  mere 
hem  of  his  garment.*  It  was  supposed  that  the  shadow  of  Peter 
falling  on  the  sick  as  he  passed  had  a  curative  efrect,s  and  it  is 
very  positively  stated  :  "And  God  wrought  miracles  of  no  common 
kind  by  the  hands  of  Paul ;  so  that  from  his  body  were  brought 
unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed 
from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."^ 

The  argument  which  assumes  an  enormous  distinction  between 
Gospel  and  other  miracles  betrays  the  prevalent  scepticism, 
even  in  the  Church,  of  all  miracles  except  those  which  it  is 
considered  an  article  of  faith  to  maintain.  If  we  inquire  how 
those  think  who  are  more  logical  and  thorough  in  their  belief 
in   the    supernatural,    we    find    the  distinction    denied.     "The 
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question,"  says  Newman,  "has  hitherto  been  aigued  on  the 
admission  that  a  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  in  point  of  character 
and  circumstances  between  the  miracles  of  Scripture  and  those 
of  Church  history  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  viewed  as  a  whole,  recom- 
mend themselves  to  our  reason,  and  claim  our  veneration  beyond 
all  others,  by  a  peculiar  dignity  and  beauty ;  but  still  it  is  only  as 
a  whole  that  they  make  this  impression  upon  us.  Some  of  them, 
on  the  contrary,  fall  short  of  the  attributes  which  attach  to  them 
in  general ;  nay,  are  inferior  in  these  respects  to  certain  ecclesias- 
dcal  miracles,  and  are  received  only  on  the  credit  of  the  system  of 
which  they  form  part.  Again,  specimens  are  not  wanting  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  of  miracles  as  awfiil  in  their  character,  and 
as  momentous  in  their  effects,  as  those  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture."'  Now  here  is  one  able  and  thorough  supporter  of 
miracles  denying  the  enormous  distinction  between  those  of  the 
Gospel  and  those  of  human  history,  which  another  admits  to  be 
essential  to  the  former  as  evidence  of  a  revelation. 

Such  a  difficulty,  however,  is  met  by  asserting  that  there  would 
be  no  disadvantage  to  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  no  doubt 
regarding  them  involved,  if  for  some  later  miracles  there  was 
evidence  as  strong  as  for  those  of  the  Gospel.  "  All  the  result 
would  be,  that  we  should  admit  these  miracles  over  and  above 
the  Gospel  ones."^  The  equality  of  the  evidence,,  however,  is 
denied,  in  any  case.  "  Between  the  evidence,  then,  upon  which 
the  Gospel  miracles  stand,  and  that  for  later  miracles,  we  see  a 
broad  distinction  arising,  not  to  mention  again  the  nature  and 
type  of  the  Gospel  miracles  themselves — from  the  contemporaneous 
date  of  the  testimony  to  them,  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  the 
probation  of  the  testimony;  especially  when  we  contrast  with 
these  points  the  false  doctrine  and  audacious  fraud  which  rose  up 
in  later  ages,  and  in  connection  with  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  later  miracles  of  Christianity  made  their  appearance."3  We 
consider  the  point  touching  the  type  of  the  Gospel  miracles 
disposed  of,  and  we  may,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  rest 
of  this  argument.  If  we  look  for  any  external  evidence  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  in  some  marked  effect  produced  by  them  at  the 
time  they  are  said  to  have  occurred,  we  find  anything  but  con- 
firmation of  the  statements  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  these  miracles,  very  few  of  the  Jews  amongst 
whom  they  were  performed  believed  in  Jesus,  and  that  Christianity 
made  its  chief  converts  not  where  the  supposed  miracles  took 
place,   but    where   an    account    of  them   was   alone   given   by 
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enthusiastic  missionaries.  Such  astounding  exhibitions  of  power 
as  raising  the  dead,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  walking  on  the  sea, 
changing  water  into  wine,  and  indefinitely  multiplying  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes,  not  only  did  not  make  any  impression  on  the  Jews 
themselves,  but  were  never  heard  of  out  of  Palestine  until  long 
after  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  when  the  narrative 
of  them  was  slowly  disseminated  by  Christian  teachers  and 
writers. 

Dr.  Mozley  refers  to  the  contemporary  testimony  "  for  certain 
great  and  cardinal  Gospel  miracles  which,  if  granted,  clears  away 
all  antecedent  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  rest,"  and  he  says : 
"That  the  first  promulgators  of  Christianity  asserted  as  a  fact 
which  had  come  under  the  cognizance  of  their  senses  the  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  from  the  dead  is  as  certain  as  anything  in 
history."'  What  they  really  did  assert,  so  far  from  being  certain, 
must,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  be  considered  matter  of  the 
greatest  doubt  But  if  the  general  statement  be  taken  that  the 
Resurrection,  for  instance,  was  promulgated  as  a  fact  which  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity  themselves  believed  to  have  taken 
place,  the  evidence  does  not  in  that  case  present  the  broad 
distinction  he  asserts.  The  miracles  recounted  by  St.  Athanasius 
and  St.  Augustine,  for  example,  were  likewise  proclaimed  with 
equal  clearness,  and  even  greater  promptitude  and  publicity,  at  the 
very  spot  where  many  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  performed, 
and  the  details  were  much  more  immediately  reduced  to  writing. 
The  mere  assertion  in  neither  case  goes  for  much  as  evidence,  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  absolutely  no  contemporaneous  testimony 
as  to  what  the  first  promulgators  of  Christianity  actually 
asserted,  or  as  to  the  real  grounds  upon  which  they  made  such 
assertions.  We  shall  presently  enter  upon  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  testimony  for  the  Gospel  narratives,  their  authorship  and 
authenticity ;  but  we  may  here  be  permitted  so  far  to  anticipate 
as  to  remark  that,  applied  to  documentary  evidence,  any  reasoning 
from  the  contemporaneous  date  of  the  testimony,  and  the  character 
of  the  witnesses,  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  New 
Testament  literature.  Whilst  the  most  uncritically  zealous  assertors 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels  never  venture  to  date  the  earliest 
of  them  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  death  of  Jesus, 
every  tyro  is  aware  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  our  Gospels  until  very  long  after  that  interval — 
hereafter  we  shall  show  how  long — that  two  of  our  Synoptic 
Gospels,  at  least,  were  not  composed  in  their  present  form 
by  the  writers  to  whom  they  are  attributed;  that  there  is, 
indeed,  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  evidence  that  any  one  of 

'  BampUm  Lectures ^  p.  219. 
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these  Gospels  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears; 
that  the  second  Gospel  is  attributed  to  one  who  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, and  of  whose  identity  there  is  the  greatest  doubt,  even 
amongst  those  who  assert  the  authorship  of  Mark  ;  that  the  third 
Gospel  is  an  avowed  later  compilation,*  and  likewise  ascribed  to 
one  who  was  not  a  follower  of  Jesus  himself ;  and  that  the  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  its  historical  character  are  amongst 
the  most  unsettled  questions  of  criticism,  not  to  use  here  any  more 
definite  terms.  This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  absurd  to  lay 
such  emphasis  on  the  contemporaneous  date  of  the  testimony, 
and  on  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  since  it  has  not  even  been 
determined  who  those  witnesses  are,  and  two  even  of  the  supposed 
evangelists  were  not  personal  eye-witnesses  at  all.*  Surely  the 
testimony  of  Athanasius  regarding  the  miracles  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  that  of  Augustine  regarding  his  list  of  miracles  occurring  in, 
or  close  to,  his  own  diocese  within  two  years  of  the  time  at  which 
he  writes,  or,  to  refer  to  more  recent  times,  the  evidence  of  Pascal 
for  the  Port-Royal  miracles,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  only  does  not 
present  the  broad  distinction  of  evidence  asserted,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  even  more  unassailable  than  that  of  the  Gospel 
miracles.  The  Church,  which  is  the  authority  for  those  miracles, 
is  also  the  authority  for  the  long  succession  of  such  works  wrought 
by  the  saints.  The  identity  of  the  writers  we  have  instanced  has 
never  been  doubted;  their  trustworthiness  in  so  far  as  stating 
what  they  believe  to  be  true  is  concerned  has  never  been  impugned; 
the  same  could  be  affirmed  of  writers  in  every  age  who  record 
such  miracles.  The  fact  is  that  theologians  demand  evidence  for 
later  miracles  which  they  have  not  for  those  of  the  Gospels,  and 
which  transmitted  reverence  forbids  their  requiring.  They  strain 
out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

The  life  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  the  Apostles  is  pointed  out 
as  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
miracles,  and  notably  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  Without 
examining,  here,  how  much  we  really  know  of  those  lives  and 
sufferings,  one  thing  is  perfectly  evident :  that  sacrifice,  suffering, 
and  martyrdom  itself  are  evidence  of  nothing  except  ef  the 
personal  belief  of  the  person  enduring  them ;  they  do  not  prove 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  believed.  No  one  doubts  the  high 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  early  Christians,  or  the  earnest  and 
fanatical  zeal  with  which  they  courted  martyrdom  ;  but  this  is  no 


'  Luke  i.  1-4. 

'  We  need  scarcely  point  out  that  Paul,  to  whom  so  manv  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  are  ascribed,  and  who  practically  is  the  author  of  eccle- 
sUstical  Christianity,  not  only  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  Gospel  miracles, 
but  never  even  saw  Jesus. 
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exclusive  characteristic  of  Christianity.  Every  religion  has  had 
its  martyrs,  every  error  its  devoted  victims.  Does  the  marvellous 
endurance  of  the  Hindoo,  whose  limbs  wither  after  years  of 
painful  persistence  in  vows  to  his  Deity,  prove  the  truth  of 
Brahmanism  ?  or  do  the  fanatical  believers  who  cast  themselves 
under  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Jagganath  establish  the  soundness 
of  their  creed  ?  Do  the  Jews,  who  for  centuries  bore  the  fiercest 
contumely  of  the  world,  and  were  persecuted,  hunted,  and  done 
to  death  by  every  conceivable  torture  for  persisting  in  their  denial 
of  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  and 
in  their  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ — do  they  thus  furnish  a  convincing 
argument  for  the  truth  of  their  belief  and  the  falsity  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Or  have  the  thousands  who  have  been  consigned  to  the 
stake  by  the  Christian  Church  herself,  for  persisting  in  asserting 
what  she  has  denounced  as  damnable  heresy,  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  their  views  by  their  sufferings  and  death  ?  History  is  full 
of  the  records  of  men  who  have  honestly  believed  every  kind  of 
error  and  heresy,  and  have  been  steadfast  to  the  death,  through 
persecution  and  torture,  in  their  mistaken  belief.  There  is  nothing 
so  inflexible  as  superstitious  fanaticism,  and  persecution,  instead  of 
extinguishing  it,  has  invariably  been  the  most  certain  means  of  its 
propagation.  The  sufferings  of  the  Apostles,  therefore,  cannot 
prove  anything  beyond  their  own  belief,  and  the  question,  what  it 
was  they  really  did  believe  and  suffer  for,  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  it  appears. 

Now  the  long  succession  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  miracles 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
whether  we  believe  or  deny  their  reality.  If  we  regard  the 
miracles  of  Church  history  to  be  in  the  main  real,  the  whole  force 
of  the  Gospel  miracles,  as  exceptional  supernatural  evidence  of  a 
Divine  Revelation,  is  annihilated.  The  '*  miraculous  credentials 
of  Christianity"  assume  a  very  different  aspect  when  they  are 
considered  from  such  a  point  of  view.  Admitted  to  be  scarcely 
recognisable  from  miracles  wrought  by  Satanic  agency,  they  are 
seen  to  be  a  continuation  of  wonders  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  pretension  to  similar 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  and  to  be 
succeeded  by  cycles  of  miracles,  in  all  essential  respects  the  same, 
performed  subsequently  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Supernatural  evidence  of  so  common  and  prodigal  a  nature 
certainly  betrays  a  great  want  of  force  and  divine  speciality.  How 
could  that  be  considered  as  express  evidence  for  a  new  Divine 
revelation  which  was  already  so  well  known  to  the  world,  and 
which  is  scattered  broadcast  over  so  many  centuries,  as  well  as 
successfully  simulated  by  Satan  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  dismiss  the  miracles  of  later  ages  as 
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false,  and  as  merely  the  creations  of  superstition  or  pious  imagina- 
tion, how  can  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  precisely  the 
same  in  type,  and  not  better  established  as  facts,  remain  unshaken  ? 
The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  men  of  like  passions,  and  also 
of  like  superstitions,  with  others  of  their  time,  and  must  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard. 

If  we  consider  the  {)articular  part  which  miracles  have  played 
in  human  history,  we  find  precisely  the  phenomena  which  might 
have  been  expected  if,  instead  of  being  considered  as  real  occur- 
rences, they  are  recognised  as  the  mistakes  or  creations  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  during  that  period  in  which  '^  reality 
raelted  into  fable,  and  invention  unconsciously  trespassed  on  the 
province  of  history."  Their  occurrence  is  limited  to  ages  which 
were  totally  ignorant  of  physical  laws,  and  they  have  been 
numerous  or  rare  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  imagina- 
tion and  love  of  the  marvellous  characterising  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  Instead  of  a  few  evidential 
miracles  taking  place  at  one  epoch  of  history,  and  filling  the 
world  with  surprise  at  such  novel  and  exceptional  phenomena,  we 
find  miracles  represented  as  occurring  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries.  The  Gospel  miracles  are  set  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  similar  wonders,  which  commenced  many  centuries  before  the 
dawn  of  Christianity  and  continued,  without  interruption,  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  after  it.  They  did  not  in  the  most  remote 
degree  originate  the  belief  in  miracles,  or  give  the  first  suggestion 
of  spurious  imitation.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  much  more 
tmly  said  that  the  already  existing  belief  created  these  miracles. 
No  divine  originality  characterised  the  evidence  selected  to 
accredit  the  Divine  Revelation.  The  miracles  with  which  the 
history  of  the  world  is  full  occurred  in  ages  of  darkness  and 
superstition,  and  they  gradually  ceased  when  enlightenment  became 
more  generally  diflfused.  At  the  very  time  when  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  b^an  to  render  men  capable  ot  judging  of  the  reality 
of  miracles,  these  wonders  entirely  failed.  This  extraordinary 
cessation  of  miracles,  precisely  at  the  time  when  their  evidence 
might  have  acquired  value  by  an  appeal  to  persons  capable  of 
appreciating  them,  is  perfectly  unintelligible  if  they  be  viewed  as 
the  supernatural  credentials  of  a  Divine  revelation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  be  regarded  as  the  mistakes  of  imaginative 
excitement  and  ignorance,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  their 
extinction  at  the  time  when  the  superstition  which  created  them 
gave  place  to  knowledge. 

As  a  historical  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
miracles,  and  the  belief  in  them,  disappeared  exactly  when  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws  became 
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diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  that  the  last  traces  of  belief  in 
supernatural  interference  with  the  order  of  nature  are  only  to  be 
found  in  localities  where  ignorance  and  superstition  still  prevail, 
and  render  delusion  or  pious  fraud  of  that  description  possible. 
Miracles  are  now  denied  to  places  more  enlightened  than  Naples 
or  La  Salette.  The  inevitable  inference  from  this  fact  is  fatal  to 
the  mass  of  miracles,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  them  from 
it.  Miracle  cures  by  the  relics  of  saints,  upheld  for  fifteen 
centuries  by  all  the  power  of  the  Church,  utterly  failed  when 
medical  science,  increasing  in  spite  of  persecution,  demonstrated 
the  natural  action  of  physiological  laws.  The  theory  of  the 
demoniacal  origin  of  disease  has  been  entirely  and  for  ever 
dispelled,  and  the  host  of  miracles  in  connection  with  it  retro- 
spectively exploded  by  the  progress  of  science.  Witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  the  belief  in  which  reigned  supreme  for  so  many  centuries, 
are  known  to  have  been  nothing  but  the  delusions  of  ignorant 
superstition. 

Notwithstanding  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  it  has  been 
argued :  '*  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  civilised  world,  and  it 
is  believed  upon  its  miraculous  evidence.  Now,  for  a  set  of 
miracles  to  be  accepted  in  a  rude  age,  and  to  retain  their  authority 
throughout  a  succession  of  such  ages,  and  over  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  part  of  mankind,  may  be  no  such  great  result  for  the 
miracle  to  accomplish,  because  it  is  easy  to  satisfy  those  who  do 
not  inquire.  But  this  is  not  the  state  of  the  case  which  we  have 
to  meet  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  miracles.  The  Christian 
being  the  most  intelligent,  the  civilised  portion  of  the  world,  these 
miracles  are  accepted  by  the  Christian  body  as  a  whole,  by  the 
thinking  and  educated,  as  well  as  the  uneducated,  part  of  it,  and 
the  Gospel  is  believed  upon  that  evidence."'  The  picture  of 
Christendom  here  suggested  is  purely  imaginary.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  succeeding  generations  of  thinking  and  educated,  as 
well  as  uneducated,  men  since  the  commencement  of  the  period 
in  which  the  adequate  inquiry  into  the  reality  of  miracles  became 
possible,  have  made  that  adequate  inquiry,  and  have  intelligently 
and  individually  accepted  miracles  and  believed  the  Gospel  in 
consequence  of  their  attestation.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  Europe  before  men  either 
possessed  the  knowledge  requisite  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  acceptance  of  miracles,  or  minds  sufficiently  freed 
from  ignorant  superstition  to  question  the  reality  of  the  supposed 
supernatural  interference  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  belidf  had 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  habit  that,  in  our  time,  the 
great  majority  of  men  have  professed  belief  for  no  better  reason 

'  Mozley,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  27. 
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than  that  their  fathers  believed  before  them.  Belief  is  now  little 
more  than  a  transmitted  quality  or  hereditary  custom.  P'ew  men, 
even  now,  have  either  the  knowledge  or  the  leisure  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  enter  upon  such  an  examination  of  miracles  as  can 
entitle  them  to  affirm  that  they  intelligently  accept  miracles  for 
themselves.  We  have  shown,  moreover,  that  so  loose  are  the  ideas 
even  of  the  clergy  upon  the  subject  that  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
fail  to  see  either  the  evidential  purpose  of  miracles  or  the 
need  for  evidence  at  all,  and  the  first  intelligent  step  towards 
inquiry — doubt — has  generally  been  stigmatised  almost  as  a 
crime. 

So  £a.r  from  the  statement  which  we  are  considering  being 
correct,  it  is  notorious  that  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  examine,  and  who  have  done  so,  altogether  reject 
miracles.  Instead  of  the  ''thinking  and  educateid"  men  of 
science  accepting  miracles,  they,  as  a  body,  distinctly  deny  them, 
and  hence  the  antagonism  between  science  and  ecclesiastical 
Christianity;  and  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  many 
of  the  profoundest  critics  and  scholars  of  Germany,  and  of  all 
other  countries  in  Europe,  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
Biblical  subjects,  have  long  ago  rejected  the  miraculous  elements 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  refer  to  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  arguments  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  in 
support  of  miracles,  whether  to  explain  or  account  for  them,  have 
proceeded  upon  an  assumption  of  the  reality  of  the  alleged 
phenomena.  Had  it  been  first  requisite  to  establish  the  truth  of 
facts  of  such  an  astounding  nature,  the  necessity  of  accounting 
for  them  would  never  have  arisen.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an 
assumption  which  permits  the  argument  to  attain  any  such  position 
begs  almost  the  whole  question.  Facts,  however  astounding,  the 
actual  occurrence  of  which  had  been  proved,  would  claim  a  latitude 
of  explanation,  which  a  mere  narrative  of  those  alleged  facts,  written 
by  an  unknown  person  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  could  not 
obtain.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  once  established  as  an  absolute 
fact  that  a  man  actually  dead,  and  some  days  buried,  upon  whose 
body  decomposition  had  already  made  some  progress,'  had  been 
restored  to  life,  the  fact  of  his  death  and  of  his  subsequent 
resuscitation  being  so  absolutely  proved  that  the  possibility  of 
decepdcm  or  of  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  was  totally 
excluded,  it  is  clear  that  an  argument,  as  to  whether  such  an 
occurrence  should  be  ascribed  to  known  or  unknown  laws,  would 
assume  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  it  would 
have  borne  if  the  argument  merely  sought  to  account  for   so 


'  Cf.  John  XI.  39. 
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astounding  a  phenomenon  of  whose  actual  occurrence  there  was 
no  sufficient  evidence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  therefore,  that,  as  the  late  Professor 
Baden  Powell  pointed  out,  '*  At  the  present  day  it  is  not  a  miracle^ 
but  the  narrative  of  a  nUracUy  to  which  any  argument  can  refer, 
or  to  which  faith  is  accorded."'  The  discussion  of  miracles,  then, 
is  not  one  regarding  miracles  actually  performed  within  our  own 
knowledge,  but  merely  regarding  miracles  said  to  have  been 
performed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  reality  of  which  was 
not  verified  at  the  time  by  any  scientific  examination,  and  whose 
occurrence  is  merely  reported  in  the  Gospels.  Now,  although 
Paley  and  others  rightly  and  logically  maintain  that  Christianity 
requires,  and  should  be  believed  only  upon,  its  miraculous 
evidence,  the  fact  is  that  popular  Christianity  is  not  believed 
because  of  miracles,  but  miracles  are  accepted  because  they  are 
related  in  the  Gospels  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  doctrines 
of  Chrisjiianity.  The  Gospels  have  for  many  generations  been 
given  to  the  child  as  inspired  records,  and  doubt  of  miracles  has, 
therefore,  either  never  arisen  or  has  been  instantly  suppressed, 
simply  because  miracles  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume.  It 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  Gospel 
miracles  stand  upon  no  other  testimony.  We  are  therefore  in 
this  position :  We  are  asked  to  believe  astounding  announcements 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason,  which  we  could  only  be 
justified  in  believing  upon  miraculous  evidence,  upon  the  testimony 
of  miracles  which  are  only  reported  by  the  records  which  also 
alone  convey  the  announcements  which  those  miracles  were 
intended  to  accredit.  There  is  no  other  contemporary  evidence 
whatever.  The  importance  of  the  Gospels,  therefore,  as  the 
almost  solitary  testimony  to  the  occurrence  of  miracles  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  We  have  already  made  an  anticipatory 
remark  regarding  the  nature  of  these  documents,  to  which  we  may 
add  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  perfectly  independent  historians, 
but  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  disseminating  the  new  doctrines, 
and  in  saying  this  we  have  no  intention  of  accusing  the  writers  of 
conscious  deception;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  state  the  feet 
in  order  that  the  value  of  the  testimony  may  be  fairly  estimated. 
The  narratives  of  miracles  were  written  by  ardent  partisans,  with 
minds  inflamed  by  religious  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  in  an  age  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  a  considerable  time  after  the  supposed 
miraculous  occurrences  had  taken  place.  All  history  shows  how 
rapidly  pious  memory  exaggerates  and  idealises  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  simple  actions  might  readily  be  transformed  into 
miracles,  as  the  narratives  circulated,  in  a  period  so  prone  to 

"  Order  ofNaturey  p.  285. 
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superstition  and  so  characterised  by  love  of  the  marvellous. 
Religious  excitement  could  not,  under  such  circumstances  and  in 
such  an  age,  have  escaped  this  exaggeration.  How  few  men  in 
more  enlightened  times  have  been  able  soberly  to  appreciate,  and 
accurately  to  record,  exciting  experiences,  where  feeling  and 
religious  emotion  have  been  concerned.  Prosaic  accuracy  of 
observation  and  of  language,  at  all  times  rare,  are  the  last  qualities 
we  could  expect  to  find  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  In  the 
certain  fact  that  disputes  arose  among  the  Apostles  themselves  so 
shortly  after  the  death  of  their  great  Master,  we  have  one  proof 
that  even  amongst  them  there  was  no  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,*  and  the  frequent  instances  of  their  misunder- 
standing of  very  simple  matters,  and  of  their  want  of  enlighten- 
ment, which  occur  throughout  the  Gospels  are  certainly  not 
calculated  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  their  intelligence  and 
accuracy  of  observation. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  evidence  for  miracles  requires  to 
embrace  two  distinct  points :  the  reality  of  the  alleged  facts,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  inference  that  the  phenomena  were  produced 
by  supernatural  agency.     The  task  would  even  then  remain  of 
demonstrating  the   particular  supernatural  Being  by  whom   the 
miracles  were  performed,   which  is  admitted  to  be  impossible. 
We  have  hitherto  chiefly  confined  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of 
the  antecedent  credibility  of  such  events,  and  of  the  fitness  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  witnessed  them  to  draw  accurate 
inferences  from  the  alleged  phenomena.     Those  who  have  formed 
any  adequate   conception  of  the  amount  of  testimony  which 
would  be  requisite  in  order  to  establish  the  reality  of  occurrences 
in  violation  of  an  order  of  nature,  which  is  based  upon  universal 
and    invariable    experience,    must  recognise    that,   even  if  the 
earliest  asserted  origin  of  our  four  Gospels  could  be  established 
upon  the  most  irrefragable  grounds,  the  testimony  of  the  writers — 
men  of  like  ignorance  with  their  contemporaries,  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves — would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  prove  the  reality 
of  miracles.     We  have  already  sufficiently  discussed  this  point, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  Hume's  argument,  and  need 
not  here  resume  it.     Every  consideration,  historical  and  philo- 
sophical, has  hitherto  discredited  the  whole  theory  of  miracles, 
and   further  inquiry  might  be  abandoned  as  unnecessary.     In 
order,  however,  to  render  our  conclusion  complete,  it  remains 
for  us  to  see  whether,  as  affirmed,  there  be  any  special  evidence 
regarding    the  alleged    facts    entitling  the  Gospel   miracles   to 
exceptional  attention.     If^  instead  of  being  clear  and  direct,  the  un- 
doubted testimony  of  known  eye-witnesses  free  from  superstition, 

'£.^.,Gal.ii.  II  flf. 
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and  capable,  through  adequate  knowledge,  rightly  to  estimate  the 
alleged  phenomena,  we  find  that  the  actual  accounts  have  none 
of  these  qualifications,  the  final  decision  with  regard  to  miracles 
and  the  reality  of  Divine  revelation  will  be  easy  and  conclusive. 


PART    II. 


THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 


INTRODUCTION 


Before  commencing  our  examination  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
date,  authorship,  and  character  of  the  Gospels,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  and  clearly  state  certain  canons 
of  criticism.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  establish  any  theory 
as  to  the  date  at  which  any  of  the  Gospels  was  actually  written, 
but  simply  examine  all  the  testimony  which  is  extant,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  is  known  of  these  works  and  their  authors, 
certainly  and  distinctly,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  merely  con- 
jectured or  inferred.  Modem  opinion  in  an  Inquiry  like  ours 
must  not  be  taken  for  ancient  evidence.  We  propose,  therefore, 
as  exhaustively  as  possible  to  search  all  the  wnritings  of  the  early 
Church  for  information  regarding  the  Gospels,  and  to  examine 
even  the  alleged  indications  of  their  use. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  that  the  silence  of  early  writers 
should  receive  as  much  attention  as  any  supposed  allusions  to  the 
Gospels.  When  such  writers,  quoting  largely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  other  sources,  deal  with  subjects  which  would  naturally 
be  assisted  by  reference  to  our  Gospels,  and  still  more  so  by 
quoting  such  works  as  authoritative;  and  yet  we  find  that  not  only 
they  do  not  show  any  knowledge  of  those  Gospels,  but  actually 
quote  passages  from  unknown  sources,  or  sayings  of  Jesus  derived 
from  tradition ;  the  inference  must  be  that  our  Gospels  were  either 
unknown  or  not  recognised  as  works  of  authority  at  the  time. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  we  should  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  a  great  number  of  Gospels  existed  in  the  early  Church  which 
are  no  longer  extant,  and  of  most  of  which  even  the  names  are 
lost  We  need  not  here  do  more  than  refer,  in  corroboration  of 
this  remark,  to  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel :  "  Forasmuch  as  many  (iroXXot)  took  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  declaration  of  the  things  which  have  been  accomplished 
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among  us,"  etc'  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  before  our 
third  Synoptic  was  written  many  similar  works  were  already  in 
circulation.  Looking  at  the  close  similarity  of  large  portions  of 
the  three  Synoptics,  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  of  the  vrritings 
here  mentioned  bore  a  close  analogy  to  each  other  and  to  our 
Gospels,  and  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case,  for  instance, 
amongst  the  various  forms  of  the  "Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews."  When,  therefore,  in  early  writings  we  meet  with  quota- 
tions closely  resembling,  or,  we  may  add,  even  identical  with, 
passages  which  are  found  in  our  Gospels,  the  source  of  which, 
however,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  author's  name  indicated,  the 
similarity,  or  even  identity,  cannot  by  any  means  be  admitted  as 
proof  that  the  quotation  is  necessarily  from  our  Gospels,  and  not 
from  some  other  similar  work  now  no  longer  extant,  and  more 
especially  not  when,  in  the  same  writings,  there  are  other  quota- 
tions from  sources  different  from  our  Gc^pels.  Whether  regarded 
as  historical  records  or  as  writings  embodying  the  mere  tradition 
of  the  early  Christians,  our  Gospels  cannot  be  recognised  as  the 
exclusive  depositories  of  the  genuine  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus. 
So  far  from  the  common  possession  by  many  works  in  early  times 
of  sayings  of  Jesus  in  closely  similar  form  being  either  strange  or 
improbable,  the  really  remarkable  phenomenon  is  that  such 
material  variation  in  the  report  of  the  more  important  historical 
teaching  should  exist  amongst  them.  But  whilst  similarity  to  our 
Gospels  in  passages  quoted  by  early  writers  from  unknown  sources 
cannot  prove  the  use  of  our  Gospels,  variation  from  them  would 
suggest  or  prove  a  different  origin,  and,  at  least,  it  is  obvious  that 
anonymous  quotations  which  do  not  agree  with  our  Gospels 
cannot,  in  any  case,  necessarily  indicate  their  existence.  It  may 
be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  illustrate  and  justify  the 
canons  of  criticism  which  we  have  laid  down  by  examples  in  our 
three  Synoptics  themselves. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  the  "  Gospel  according  to  Luke  " 
to  have  been  lost  like  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews," 
and  so  many  others.  In  the  works  of  one  of  the  Fathers  we 
discover  the  following  quotation  from  an  unnamed  evangelical 
work :  "  And  he  said  unto  them  (lAcycv  8€  irp^  avrov$) : 
The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few:  pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest.  Go  your  ways :  (wayerc)  behold  I  send 
you  forth  as  lambs  (apvas)  in  the  midst  of  wolves."  Apologetic 
critics  would  probably  maintain  that  this  was  a  compilation  from 
memory  of  passages  quoted  freely  from  our  first  Gospel,  that  is  to 
say  Matt.  ix.  37  :  "  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples  {t6t€  Xcyci 

'  Luke  i.  I. 
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Tciq  fui$rfra£^  avrov)  the  harvest,"  etc.,  and  Matt.  x.  16  :  "  Behold 
I  (eyw)  send  you  forth  as  sheep  (vpo^ra)  in  the  midst  of 
wolves :  be  ye  therefore,"  etc.,  which,  with  the  differences  which 
we  have  indicated,  agree.  It  would  probably  be  in  vain  to  argue 
that  the  quotation  indicated  a  continuous  order,  and  the  variations 
combined  to  confirm  the  probability  of  a  different  source;  and  still 
more  so  to  point  out  that,  although  parts  of  the  quotation  separated 
from  their  context  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  correspond  with 
scattered  verses  in  the  first  Gospel,  such  a  circumstance  was  no 
proof  tbat  the  quotation  was  taken  from  that  and  from  no  other 
Gospel.  The  passage,  however,  is  a  literal  quotation  from  Luke  x. 
2,  3,  which,  as  we  have  assumed,  had  been  lost. 

Again,  still  supposing  the  third  Gospel  no  longer  extant,  we 
might  find  the  following  quotation  in  a  work  of  the  Fathers : 
"Take  heed  to  yourselves  (lain-as)  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy  (17x49  ccrriv  hroKpurii),  For 
there  is  nothing  covered  up  (ovy/ccKaXv/A/i^voi^)  which  shall 
not  be  revealed,  and  hid  which  shall  not  be  known."  It  would,  of 
course,  be  affirmed  that  this  was  evidently  a  combination  of  two 
verses  of  our  first  Gospel,  quoted  almost  literally,  with  merely  a 
few  very  immaterial  slips  of  memory  in  the  parts  we  note,  and  the 
explanatory  words  "  which  is  hypocrisy  "  introduced  by  the  Father, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  quotation  at  all.  The  two  verses  are  Matt, 
xvi.  6 :  "  Beware  and  {opar€  ical)  take  heed  of  the  leaven  of 
the   Pharisees    and  Sadducees"   {koX  ^2a£&ovKaUav\   and    Matt. 

X.  26 "For  (yap)  there   is   nothing   covered  (K^JcaXv/i/icwv) 

that  shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known."  It 
would  probably  be  argued  that  the  sentence  should  be  divided,  and 
each  part  would  then  have  its  parallel  in  separate  portions  of  the 
Gospel.  That  such  a  system  is  mistaken  is  clearly  established  by 
the  fact  that  the  quotation,  instead  of  being  such  a  combination, 
is  simply  taken  as  it  stands  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  xii.  i,  2. 

To  give  another  example,  and  such  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
if  our  second  Gospel  had  been  lost  and  the  following  passage  were 
met  with  in  one  of  the  Fathers  without  its  source  being  indicated, 
what  would  be  the  argument  of  those  who  insist  that  quota- 
tions, though  differing  from  our  Gospels,  were  yet  taken  from 
them ?  "If  any  one  have  (ct  rt?  Ix**)  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear.  And  he  said  unto  them  :  Take  heed  what  (rt)  ye  hear ; 
with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  :  and  more 
shall  be  given  unto  you.  For  he  (09)  that  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given,  and  he  {koX  09)  that  hath  not  from  him  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  hath."  Upon  the  principle  on  which  patristic 
quotations  are  treated,  it  would  probably  be  positively  aflirroed 
Uuit  this  passage  was  a  quotation  from  our  first  and  third  Gospels 
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combined  and  made  from  memory.  The  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
might  probably  lead  to  the  assertion  that  the  words,  '^  And 
he  said  to  them,"  really  indicated  a  separation  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  quotation  from  the  preceding,  and  that  the  Father 
thus  showed  that  the  passage  was  not  consecutive ;  and  as  to  the 
phrase,  '*  and  more  shall  be  given  unto  you,"  that  it  was  evidently 
an  addition  of  the  Father.  The  passage  would  be  dissected,  and 
its  different  members  compared  with  scattered  sentences,  and 
declared  almost  literal  quotations  from  the  Canonical  Gospels. 
Matt.  xiii.  9 :  "He  that  hath  (6  ix^v)  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."' 
Luke  viii.   18  :   "Take  heed,  therefore,  how  (o6v  «•&)  ye  hear." 

Matt.  vii.  2  :  " with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured 

to  you."^  Matt.  xiii.  12  :  "  For  whosoever,  (aws)  hath,  to  him 
shall  be  given  (and  he  shall  have  abundance) ;  but  whosoever 
(ocrns  Sc)  hath  not  from  him  shall  betaken  even  that  which  he  hath.  "^ 
In  spite  of  these  ingenious  assertions,  however,  the  quotation  in 
reality  is  literally  and  consecutively  taken  from  Mark  iv.  23-25. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that  any  argument  which 
commences  by  the  assumption  that  the  order  of  a  passage  quoted 
may  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  find 
parallels  scattered  irregularly  up  and  down  the  Gospels  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  passage  is  compiled  from  them,  and  is  not 
a  consecutive  quotation  from  some  other  source,  is  utterly 
unfounded  and  untenable.  The  supposition  of  a  lost  Gospel 
which  has  just  been  made  to  illustrate  this  argument  is,  however, 
not  a  mere  supposition,  but  a  fact ;  for  we  no  longer  have  the 
Gospel  according  to  Peter,  nor  that  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  other  works  in  use  in  the  early 
Church.  The  instances  we  have  given  show  the  importance  of 
the  order,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  quotations,  and  while  they 
prove  the  impossibility  of  demonstrating  that  a  consecutive 
passage  which  differs  not  only  in  language,  but  in  order,  from  the 
parallels  in  our  Gospels  must  be  derived  from  them,  they  likewise 
attest  the  probability  that  such  passages  are  actually  quoted  from 
a  different  source. 

If  we  examine  further,  however,  in  the  same  way,  quotations 
which  differ  merely  in  language,  we  arrive  at  the  very  same  con- 
clusion. Supposing  the  third  Gospel  to  be  lost,  what  would  be 
the  source  assigned  to  the  following  quotation  from  an  urmamed 
Gospel  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  Fathers  ?  "  No  servant  (ov&is 
oUfTTis)  can  serve  two  lords,  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise 
the  other.     Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."    Of  course  the 

'  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  15 ;  Luke  viii.  8. 
»  Cf.  Luke  vi.  38.  3  Cf.  Matt.  xxv.  29 ;  Luke  viu.  18,  xix.  26. 
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passage  would  be  claimed  as  a  quotation  from  memory  of  Matt, 
vi.  24,  with  which  it  perfectly  corresponds,  with  the  exception  of 
the  siddition  of  the  second  word  otK^nys,  which,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  argued,  is  an  evident  and  very  natural  amplification  of 
the  simple  ov^U  of  the  first  Gospel.  Yet  this  passage,  only 
differing  by  the  single  word  from  Matthew,  is  a  literal  quotation 
from  the  Gospel  accordim^  to  Luke  xvi.  13.  Or,  to  take  another 
instance,  supposing  the  tnird  Gospel  to  be  lost,  and  the  following 
passage  quoted,  from  an  unnamed  source,  by  one  of  the  Fathers  : 
"Beware  (ir/tHxrcxere)  of  the  Scribes  which  desire  to  walk  in 
long  robes,  and  love  (<l>iXovvrfav)  greetings  in  the  markets,  and 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  uppermost  places  at  feasts ; 
which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers:  these  shall  receive  greater  damnation.''  This  would, 
without  hesitation,  be  declared  a  quotation  from  memory  of  Mark 

xii.  38-40  :  " Beware  (/SXcirerc)  of  the  Scribes  which  desire 

to  walk  in  long  robes  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  chief  seats 
in  the  synagogues  and  uppermost  places  at  feasts  ;  which  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers :  these  shall 
receive,"  etc  It  is,  however,  a  literal  quotation  of  Luke  xx.  46, 
47 ;  yet,  probably,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  submit  to  apologetic 
critics  that  the  passage  was  not  derived  from  Mark,  but 
from  a  lost  Gospel.  To  quote  one  more  instance,  let  us 
suppose  the  "Gospel  according  to  Mark"  no  longer  extant, 
and  that  in  some  early  work  there  existed  the  following 
quotation  :  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
(rpvfuiXias)  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  This  would,  of  course,  be  claimed  as  a 
quotation  from  memory  of  Matt.  xix.  24,'  with  which  it  agrees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  rpvfrrifmros  for  the 
TpvpzAca^.  It  would  not  the  less  have  been  an  exact  quotation 
from  Mark  x.  25.^ 

The  actual  agreement  of  any  saying  of  Jesus,  quoted  by  one  of 
the  early  Fathers  from  an  unnamed  source,  with  a  passage  in  our 
Gospels  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  that  the  quotation 
was  actually  derived  from  that  Gospel.     It  must  be  apparent  that 


*  Cf.  Lake  xviii.  25. 

*  For  further  instances  compare — 

Luke    xiv.  11  with  Matt,  xxiii.  12  and  Lake  xviii.  14. 

„      xviL  37    „         „     xxiv.  28. 

„  vi.  41  „  „  vii.  3. 
Mark      vi.     4    „        ,,      xiiL  57. 

„  viii.  34  „  Luke  ix.  23- 
Matt.  xviii.  1 1    „        „      xix.  10. 

„     xxiv.  37    „         „       xiii.  34. 

„     xxiv.  34-36  with  Mark  xiii.  30-32  and  Luke  xxi.  32-33. 
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literal  agreement  in  reporting  short  and  important  sayings  is  not 
in  itself  so  surprising  as  to  constitute  proof  that,  occurring  in  two 
histories,  the  one  must  have  copied  from  the  other.  The  only 
thing  which  is  surprising  is  that  such  frequent  inaccuracy  should 
exist.  When  we  add,  however,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  larger 
early  evangelical  works,  including  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  must 
have  been  compiled  out  of  the  same  original  sources,  and  have 
been  largely  indebted  to  each  other,  the*  common  possession  of 
such  sayings  becomes  a  matter  of  natural  occurrence.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  admitted  even  by  apologetic  critics  that,  in  a  case  of 
such  vast  importance  as  the  report  of  sayings  of  Jesus,  upon  the 
verbal  accuracy  of  which  the  most  essentiai  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity depend,  it  caimot  be  a  wonder,  to  the  extent  of  proving 
plagiarism  so  to  say,  if  various  Gospels  report  the  same  saying  of 
Jesus  in  the  same  words.  Practically  the  Synoptic  Gospels  differ 
in  their  reports  a  great  deal  more  than  is  right  or  desirable ;  but 
we  may  take  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  identity  of 
passages,  where  the  source  is  unnamed,  by  no  means  proves  that 
such  passages  in  a  work  of  the  early  Fathers  were  derived  from 
one  Gospel,  and  not  from  any  other.  Let  us  suppose  our  first 
Gospel  to  have  been  lost,  and  the  following  quotation  from  an 
unnamed  source  to  be  found  in  an  early  work  :  "  Every  tree  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the 
fire."  This,  being  in  literal  agreement  with  Luke  iii.  9,  would 
certainly  be  declared  by  modem  apologists  conclusive  proof  that 
the  Father  was  acquainted  with  that  Gospel ;  and  although  the 
context  in  the  work  of  the  Father  might,  for  instance,  be :  "Ye 
shall  know  them  from  their  works,  and  every  tree,"  etc.,  and 
yet,  in  the  third  Gospel,  the  context  is  :  "  And  now  also,  the  axe 
is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  and  every  tree,"  etc.,  that  would 
by  no  means  give  them  pause.  The  explanation  of  combination 
of  texts,  and  quotation  from  memory,  is  sufficiently  elastic  for 
every  emergency.  Now,  the  words  in  question  might  in  reality 
be  a  quotation  from  the  lost  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  in 
which  they  twice  occur ;  so  that  here  is  a  passage  which  is  literally 
repeated  three  times — Matt.  iii.  10,  vii.  19,  and  Luke  iiL  9. 
In  Matt.  iii.  10,  and  in  the  third  Gospel,  the  words  are  part  of 
a  saying  of  John  the  Baptist ;  whilst  in  Matt.  vii.  19  they  are 
given  as  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  a  different 
context. 

Another  illustration  of  this  may  be  given,  by  supposing  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  to  be  no  longer  extant,  and  the  following  sentence 
in  one  of  the  Fathers  :  "And  ye  shall  be  hated  by  all  men,  for 
my  name's  sake."  These  very  words  occur  both  in  Matt  x.  22 
and  Mark  xiii.  13,  in  both  of  which  places  there  follow  the  words : 
"  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 
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There  might  here  have  been  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Father  derived 
the  words  from  the  first  or  second  Gospel,  but  they  would  have 
been  ascribed  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  whilst  in  reality 
they  were  taken  from  a  different  work  altogether — Luke  xxi.  1 7. 
Here  again  we  have  the  same  words  in  three  Gospels.  In  how 
many  more  of  them  may  not  the  same  passage  have  been  found  ? 
One  more  instance  to  conclude.  The  following  passage  might  be 
quoted  from  an  unnamed  source  by  one  of  the  Fathers :  "  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  If 
the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  were  no  longer  extant,  this  would 
be  claimed  as  a  quotation  either  from  Matt.  xxiv.  35  or  Luke 
xxi.  33,  in  both  of  which  it  occurs ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
Father  might  not  have  been  acquainted  with  either  of  them,  and 
simply  have  quoted  from  Mark  xiii.  31.'  And  here  again  the 
three  Gospels  contain  the  same  passage  without  variation. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases  not  only  is  the  selection  of  the  Gospel 
from  which  the  quotation  was  actually  taken  completely  an  open 
question,  since  they  all  have  it,  but  still  more  is  the  point 
uncertain,  when  it  is  considered  that  many  other  works  may  also 
have  contained  it,  historical  sayings  being  naturally  common 
property.  Does  the  agreement  of  the  quotation  with  a  passage 
which  is  equally  found  in  the  three  Gospels  prove  the  existence  of 
all  of  them  ?  and  if  not,  how  is  the  Gospel  from  which  it  was 
actually  taken  to  be  distinguished  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  do  so, 
how  much  more  when  the  possibility  and  probability,  demonstrated 
by  the  agreement  of  the  three  extant,  that  it  might  have  formed 
part  of  a  dozen  other  works  is  taken  into  account. 

It  is  uimecessary  to  add  that,  in  proportion  as  we  remove  from 
apostolic  times  without  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
authenticity  of  our  Gospels,  so  does  the  value  of  their  testimony 
dwindle  away.  Indeed,  requiring  as  we  do  clear,  direct,  and  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  the  integrity,  authenticity,  and  historical 
character  of  these  Gospels,  doubt  or  obscurity  on  these  points 
must  inevitably  be  fatal  to  them  as  sufficient  testimony — if  they 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  considered  sufficient  testimony 
— for  miracles  and  a  direct  Divine  revelation  like  ecclesiastical 
Christianity. 

We  propose  to  examine,  first,  the  evidence  for  the  three 
Synoptics,  and  then,  separately,  the  testimony  regarding  the  fourth 
Gospel. 


Cf.  Matt.  vii.  7-8  with  Lake  xi.  9-10;  Matt.  xi.  25  with  Luke  x.  21. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CLEMENT   OF   ROME — THE   EPISTLE   OF   BARNABAS — 
THE   PASTOR   OF   HERMAS 

The  first  work  which  presents  itself  for  examination  is  the  so- 
called  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  together 
with  a  second  Epistle  to  the  same  community,  likewise  attributed 
to  Clement,  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Codex  AlexandrinuSy  a  MS. 
assigned  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which  these  Epistles 
follow  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  second  Epistle, 
which  is  evidently  not  epistolary,  but  the  fragment  of  a  Homily, 
although  it  thus  shares  with  the  first  the  honour  of  a  canonical 
position  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  codices  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  earlier  Fathers  who  refer  to 
the  first ;'  and  Eusebius,  who  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it, 
expresses  doubt  regarding  it,  while  Jerome  and  Photius  state  that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  ancients.  It  is  now  universally  regarded  as 
spurious,  and  dated  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or 
later.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  many  other  pseudographs 
were  circulated  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to  which,  however,  we 
need  not  further  allude  at  present. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Clement  to  whom  the  first  Epistle  is  attributed.  In  early  days  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Clement  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (iv.  3),'  but  this  is  now  generally  doubted  or 
denied,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  has,  indeed,  been 
called  in  question  both  by  earlier  and  later  critics.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail  the  various  traditions  regarding  the  supposed  writer, 
but  we  must  point  out  that  the  Epistle  itself  makes  no  mention  of 
the  author's  name.  It  merely  purports  to  be  addressed  by  "  The 
Church  of  God  which  sojourns  at  Rome  to  the  Church  of  God 
sojourning  at  Corinth  "  ;  but  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  the  title 
of  "  The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  "  is  added  at 


'  Dionysius,  Cor.  in  Euseb.  ^  H.  E,^  iv.  23  ;  Irenseus,  Adv.  Har. ,  iii.  3 ; 
Qemens  Al.,  Stromata,  iv.  17,  §  107,  i.  7,  §  38,  v.  12,  §  81,  vi.  8,  §  65 ; 
Origen,  De  Princip. ,  ii.  3^  6 ;  in  Euch.  8 ;  Epiphanius,  ffttr. ,  xxvii.  6. 
Cf.  Cyril,  Hieros.,  CcUech,^  xviii.  8. 

'  Eusebius,  ^.j?.,  iii.  15,  16 ;  Hieron.,  de  Vir,  III.^  15  ;  Photius,  Bibl.  Cod. 
113. 
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the  end.  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  the  supposed  writer  the 
"Aposde  Clement ";'  Origen  reports  that  many  also  ascribed  to 
him  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;'  and  Photius 
mentions  that  he  was  likewise  said  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.3  We  know  that,  until  a  comparatively  late  date,  this 
Episde  was  quoted  as  Holy  Scripture,^  and  was  publicly  read  in 
the  churches  at  the  Sunday  meetings  of  Christians.  ^  It  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  place  amongst  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Codex  AlexandrinuSy  but  it  did  not  long  retain 
that  position  in  the  canon,  for,  although  in  the  Apostolic  Canons^ 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  both  Epistles  appear,  yet  in  the 
Stichoputfy  of  Nicephorus,  a  work  of  the  ninth  century,  derived, 
however,  as  Credner^  has  demonstrated,  from  a  Syrian  catalogue 
of  the  fifth  century,  both  Epistles  are  classed  among  the 
Apocrypha.® 

Great  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Reference  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  it  by  the  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  but,  owing  to  the  probable  inauthenti- 
city  of  that  work  itself,  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  this  circum- 
stance. The  first  certain  reference  to  it  is  by  Hegesippus,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century,  mentioned  by  Eusebius.5 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  a  letter  ascribed  to  him,  addressed  to 
Soter,  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  the  first  who  distinctly  mentions  the 
name  of  Clement  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle. '°  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  of  his  succession  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Rome.  Irenaeus"  and  Eusebius"  say  that  he  followed 
Anacletus,  and  the  latter  adds  the  date  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian  (a.d.  91-92),  and  that  he  died  nine  years  after, 
in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign  (a.d.  100). '3  Internal  evidence'* 
shows  that  the  Epistle  was  written  after  some  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  selection  lies  between  the  persecution 
under  Nero,  which  would  suggest  the  date  a.d.  64-70,  or  that 
under  Domitian,  which  would  assign  the  letter  to  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Those  who 
adhere  to  the  view  that  the  Clement  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  is  th^  author  maintain  that  the  Epistle  was 
written  under  Nero.     One  of  their  principal  arguments  for  this 


*  Strom,  iv.  17,  §  107.  '  Eosebius,  H.E,,  vi.  25. 
3  Quasi,  Amphil,,  Gallandi,  BibL  Patr,^  1765,  xiii.,  p.  722. 

*  Irenseos,  Adv.  Har.^iv.  3  ;  Clemens  AL,  Strom.,  I.e. 

s  Dion.,  Cor.  in  Euseb.  H.  £.,  iv.  23,  iii.  16  ;  Epiphanius,  Har.,  xxx.  15  ; 
Ilieron.,  dt  Vtr.  IlL,  15. 
*Gm.  76  (85).  f  Zur  Gesck.  des  Kanons,  1847,  p.  97  ff. 

'  Credner,  «^.,  p.  122.     "^  H.  E.y  iii.  16,  iv.  22.       "  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iv.  23. 
"  Adv.  ffar.f  iii-  3,  §  3 ;  Euseb.,  II.  E.,  v.  6. 
"  H.  E.,  iu.  15,  cf.  4.  '3  ff,  E.,  iii.  15,  34.  '^  Ch.  i. 
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conclusion  is  a  remark  occurring  in  chapter  xli.:  "  Not  everywhere, 
brethren,  are  the  daily  sacrifices  offered  up,  or  the  votive  offerings, 
or   the    sin-offerings   and   the   trespass-offerings,    but    only    in 
Jerusalem.     But  even  there  they  are  not  offered  in  every  place, 
but  only  at  the  altar  before  the  Sanctuary,  examination  of  the 
sacrifice  offered   being  first  made  by  the  High  Priest  and  the 
ministers  already  mentioned."    From  this  it  is  concluded  that  the 
'  Epistle  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.     It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  Josephus,*  the  author  of  the  ''Epistle  to 
Diognetus  "  (c.  3),  and  others,  long  after  the  Jewish  worship  of  the 
Temple  was  at  an  end,  continually  speak  in  the  present  tense  of 
the  Temple  worship  in  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  evident,  as  Cotelier 
long  ago  remarked,  that  this  may  be  done  with  propriety  even  in 
the  present  day.     The  argument  is  therefore  recognised   to  be 
without  value.    Tischendorf,  who  systematically  adopts  the  earliest 
possible  or  impossible  dates  for  all  the  writings  of  the  first  two 
centuries,  decides,  without  stating  his  reasons,  that  the  grounds  for 
the  earlier  date,  about  a.d.  69,  as  well  as  for  the  episcopate  of 
Clement  from  a.d.  68-77,'  ^'"^  conclusive ;  but  he  betrays  his  more 
correct  impression  by  classing  Clement,  in  his  index,  along  with 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  as  representatives  of  the  period,  "  First  and 
second  quarters  of  the  second  century  ";3  and  in  the  Prol^omena 
to  his  New  Testament  he  dates  the  episcopate  of  Clement  "  ab 
anno  92  usque  102"^    The  earlier  episcopate  assigned  to  him  by 
Hefele  upon  most  insufficient  grounds  is  contradicted   by  the 
direct  statements  of  Iraeneus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others  who 
give  the  earliest  lists  of  Roman  Bishops,^  as  well  as  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Epistle  itself.     In  chapter  xliv.  the  writer  speaks 
of  those  appointed  by  the  apostles  to  the  oversight  of  the  Church, 
"  or  afterwards  by  other  notable  men,  the  whole  Church  consenting 

who  have  for  a  long  time  been  commended  by  all,  etc.," 

which  indicates  successions  of  Bishops  since  apostolic  days.  In 
another  place  (chap,  xlvii.)  he  refers  the  Corinthians  to  the  Epistle 
addressed  to  them  by  Paul  "  in  the  banning  of  the  Gospel,"  and 
speaks  of  "the  most  stedfast  and  ancient  Church  of  the 
Corinthians,"  which  would  be  absurd  in  an  Epistle  written  about 
A.D.  69.  Moreover,  an  advanced  episcopal  form  of  Church 
government  is  indicated  throughout  the  letter,  which  is  quite 

*  Antiq.y  iii.  6,  12  ;  Contra  Apion*^  i.  7,  ii.  23. 

*  He  refers  in  a  note  particularly  to  Hefele,  PcUr,  Ap.^  1855,  p.  33  ff. 

3  **  Erstes  und  zweites  Viertel  des  2  Jahrh,  demons  v.  Rom,  IgnaHms  wad 
Polycarp,^'*  Wann  wurden  uns,  Evangelien  verfusstf  4th  Aufl.,  1866,  p.  20, 
cf.  Uebersicht  des  Inhalts. 

*  Nov.  Test.  Greucey  Lips.  Sumpt.  Ad  IVinier^  Ed,  sepHma  Crit.  mim. 
ProUg.y  p.  cxxix. 

5  Cf.  Lipsias,  Ckronoldgie  der  rom.  Bisckofe,  iSdg, 
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inconsistent  with  such  a  date.  The  great  mass  of  critics,  therefore, 
have  decided  against  the  earlier  date  of  the  episcopate  of  Clement, 
and  assign  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century  (a.d,  95-100).  Others,  however,  date  it  still  later.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  great  number  of  Epistles  and  other  writings 
falsely  circulated  in  the  name  of  Clement  may  well  excite 
suspicion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  also,  which  is  far 
from  unsupported  by  internal  proofs.  Of  these,  however,  we  shall 
only  mention  one.  We  have  already  incidentally  remarked  that 
the  writer  mentions  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
only  instance  in  which  any  New  Testament  writing  is  referred  to 
by  name ;  but  along  with  the  Epistle  of  the  "  blessed  Paul  "  the 
author  also  speaks  of  the  "  blessed  Judith,"  and  this  leads  to  the 
inquiry  :  When  was  the  Book  of  Judith  written  ?  Hitzig,  Volkmar, 
and  others,  contend  that  it  must  be  dated  a.d.  117-118,'  and  if 
this  be  admitted,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  an  Epistle  which 
already  shows  acquaintance  with  the  Book  of  Judith  cannot  have 
been  written  before  a.d.  120-125  ^^  ^^^  earliest,  which  many,  for 
this  and  other  reasons,  affirm  to  be  the  case  with  the  Epistle  of 
pseudo-Clement.  Whatever  date  be  assigned  to  it,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Epistle  is  interpolated,  although  it  must  be 
added  that  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  majority  of  critics. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  ancient  Chris- 
tian Epistle  affords  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  our  Synoptic 
Gospels  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Tischendorf,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  claim  the  slightest  resemblance  in  language  as  a 
reference  to  New  Testament  writings,  states  that,  although  this 
Epistle  is  rich  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
Clement  here  and  there  also  makes  use  of  passages  from  Pauline 
Epistles,  he  nowhere  refers  to  the  Gospels.'  This  is  perfectly 
true,  but  several  passages  occur  in  this  Epistle  which  are  either 
quotations  from  Evangelical  works  different  from  ours,  or  derived 
from  tradition,  and  in  either  case  they  have  a  very  important  bear- 
ing upon  our  inquiry. 

The  first  of  these  passages  occurs  in  ch.  xiii.,  and  for  greater 
facility  of  comparison  we  shall  at  once  place  it  both  in  the  Greek 
and  in  translation,  in  juxta-position  with  the  nearest  parallel 
readings  in  our  Synoptic  Gospels  ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  we  shall 
in  the  English  version  indicate  differences  existing  in  the  original 
texts.     The  passage  is  introduced  thus :  "  Especially  remembering 

«  Hitzig,  Zur  Kritikd,  apokr,  Biicher  d.  A,  T.,  Zeitschr,  f.  wiss.  TkeoL, 
i860,  D.  240  fT.  ;  Voikmar,  TkeoU  Jakrb,^  1856,  p.  362  ff.,  1857,  p.  441  ff. 
IP  buck.  EM.  in  d.  Apokr.,  i860,  i.  p.  268 ;  Baur,  Lihrb.  ckr.  Dogmen- 
geschickie,  1858,  p.  82  anm.;  Grcetz,  Gesck.  d.  Jud&nvotn  Unterg.  d.  jud. 
StaaUs  u.  s.  w.,  1866,  p.  132  ff. 

'  ••  ASgr  nirgends  aufdie  Evangelien.^^     IVann  wurden  u,  s,w.,p.  20  f. 
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the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  spake  teaching  gentle- 
ness and  long-suffering.     For  thus  he  said  ": — 


EpISTLB,  XIII. 

(a)  Be  pitiful,  that  ye 
may  be  pitied  ; 


Matthew. 


V.  7.  Blessed    are  the 
pitiful,    for     they    shall 
obtain  pity. 
(/3)  forgive,  that  it  may  I      vi.  14.   For  if  ye  for- 


be  forgiven  to  you  ; 


(7)  as  ye  do,  so 
it  be  done  to  you  ; 


shall 


give     men 
passes,  &c. 


their     tres- 


all 


(d)  as  ye  give,  so  shall 
it  be  given  to  you  ; 

(e)  as  ye  judge,  so 
shall  it  be  judged  to  you ; 

(f)  as  ye  show  kind- 
ness shall  kindness  be 
shown  to  yoU  ; 

(17)  with    what    mea- 


vii.  12.  Therefore 
things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should 
do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them. 


vii.  2.  For  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye 
shall  be  judged, 

and 

with  what  measure  ye 
sure  ye  mete,  with  the  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 
same  shall  it  be  mea-  sured  to  you. 
sured  to  you. 


(a)  'EXeare,    Ua    iXcif- 
6rjT€. 

(/9)  di/>l€T€,  twa   A4»€&o 

UfUV. 

(7)  wj     irot€trc,     offrctf 


(d)  (as     diSorCf     oOrtas 

(e)  its    Kplpere,     oCrtas 

VfUP.^ 


V.  7  Mcucti^ot  ol  i\€i^- 
fiayet,  Bti  a&rol  iXeri- 
B^owreu. 

vi.  14  *E&r  yiip  d^^ 
roiir  dr^/M&TOif  rd  Top- 
airTii>/iaTa  airrWf  k.t.X. 

vii.  12  Xldyra  o^p  Sea 
df  BiXrire  fra  TocMTir 
iffup  ol  ApOptairiHy  oCrm 
Kal  v/ieU  woi€iT€  adrcit. 


vii.  2  ^1'  V  ydp  KplfMTi 

KptP€T€  Kpl$T^€ff$e, 


Kal     iP      <p   fJ^Tp(p       fJLC- 

Tp€ir€  fJi€Tprfd^€Tai  hfu». 


LUKR. 

vi.  36.  Be  ^c  there- 
fore merciful,  as  your 
Father  also  is  merciful. 

vi.  37 pardon'  and 

ye  shall  be  pardoned, 


vi.  31.  And  as  ye 
would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to 
them  likewise. 

vi.  38 give,  and  it 

shall  be  given  to  you. 

vi*  37-  Judge  not,  and 
ye  shall  not  be  judged. 


vi.  38.  For  with  the 
same  measure  that  ye 
mete  withal,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again. 


vi.    36     ylP€a0€ 

0lKTlpftOP€S,   K.T.X. 

vi.  37    dfroXtVrc, 
dTo\v&i^€4r$€. 


aup 


KOX 


vi.  31  Kol  KaSCn  e^Xm 
fra  irocciNrtr  ^/jup  ol 
Ap$pmroif  Kol  v/uis 
votcirc  a^ocr  6fioltn, 

vi.  38  il6or€f  Kal 
doSi^crai  i>fup. 

vi.    37    KOX     fl^      KplPfT€ 

Kol  oif  fi.^  KpiBijn' 


VL  38  r^  ydp  ttiV^ 
fUrptp  y  /icrpecre  dpn- 
jMTpftfB^enu  u/up. 


'  We  use  this  word  not  as  the  best  equivalent  of  droXi^e,  but  merely  to 
indicate  to  readers  unacquainted  with  Greek  the  use  of  a  different  word  from 
the  d^^e  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  from  the  d^lere  of  the  Epistle ;  and  this 
system  we  shall  adopt  as  much  as  possible  throughout. 

»  Cf.  Mark  iv.  24.     Cf.  Ifom,  CUm,  xviii.  16. 
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Of  course,  it  is  understood  that,  although  for  convenience  of 
comparison  we  have  broken  up  this  quotation  into  these  phrases, 
it  is  quite  continuous  in  the  Epistle.  It  must  be  evident  to 
anyone  who  carefully  examines  the  parallel  passages  that  "the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  in  the  Epistle  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  our  Gospels.  Not  only  is  there  no  similar  con- 
secutive discourse  in  them,  but  the  scattered  phrases  which  are 
pointed  out  as  presenting  superficial  similarity  with  the  quotation 
are  markedly  different  both  in  thought  and  language.  In  it,  as  in 
the  "beatitudes"  of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  in  the  first 

Gospel,  the  construction  is  peculiar  and  continuous :  "  Do  this 

in  order  that  (tva) ";  or,  "As  (ws)  ye  do so  (ovna^) " 

The  theory  of  a  combination  of  passages  from  memory,  which 
is  usually  advanced  to  explain  such  quotations,  cannot  serve  here, 
for  thoughts  and  expressions  occur  in  the  passage  in  the  Epistle 
which  have  no  parallel  at  all  in  our  Gospels,  and  such  dismem- 
bered phrases  as  can  be  collected  from  our  first  and  third  Synoptics, 
for  comparison  with  it,  follow  the  course  of  the  quotation  in  the 
ensuing  order:  Matt.  v.  7,  vi.  14,  part  of  vii.  12,  phrase  without 
(Kunallel,  first  part  of  vii.  2,  phrase  without  parallel,  last  part  of 
vii.  2 ;  or  Luke  vi.  36,  last  phrase  of  vi.  37,  vi.  31,  first  phrase  of 
vi,  38,  first  phrase  of  vi.  37,  phrase  without  parallel,  last  phrase 
of  vi.  38. 

The  only  question  with  regard  to  this  passive,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  writer  quotes  from  an  unknown  written  source  or 
from  tradition.  He  certainly  merely  professes  to  repeat  "words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  does  not  definitely  indicate  a  written 
record ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable,  from  the  context,  that  he 
quotes  from  a  gospel  now  no  longer  extant  than  that  he  derives 
this  teaching  from  oral  tradition.  Reintroduces  the  quotation  not 
only  with  a  remark  implying  a  well-known  record  :  "  Remembering 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  he  spake,  teaching,"  etc.;  but 
he  reiterates  :  "  For  tAus  he  said,"  in  a  way  suggesting  careful  and 
precise  quotation  of  the  very  words ;  and  he  adds  at  the  end : 
"  By  this  injunction  and  by  these  instructions  let  us  establish  our- 
selves, that  we  may  walk  in  obedience  to  his  holy  words,  thinking 
humbly  of  ourselves."'  It  seems  improbable  that  the  writer 
would  so  markedly  have  indicated  a  precise  quotation  of  words  of 
Jesus,  and  would  so  emphatically  have  commended  them  as  the 
nile  of  life  to  the  Corinthians,  had  these  precepts  been  mere 
floating  tradition,  until  then  unstamped  with  written  permanence. 
The  phrase,  "  As  ye  show  kindness  (xfw^^r€V€(^^c),"  etc.,  which  is 

*  'Ta&rg  rp  irroXy  koX  rait  rapayyiXfieuri  ro&rois  ffrript^iafiev  iavrods  tls  rb 
Topei^cBoA.  ^miKdovs  Hrrai  ToTr  iiyiOTpewiffi  \6yois  fiOrov,  Tair€iyo</>povodyT€s, 
c  xm. 
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nowhere  found  in  our  Gospels,  recalls  an  expression  quoted  by 
Justin  Martyr,  apparently  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours,  and 
frequently  repeated  by  him  in  the  same  form  :  **  Be  ye  kind  and 
merciful  (xp^fforoi  koI  oiKripfiov^s)  as  your  Father  also  is  kind 
(x/c»^rTo$)  and  merciful."'  In  the  very  next  chapter  of  the  Epistle  a 
similar  reference  again  occurs :  "  Let  us  be  kind  to  each  other 
{Xprf(rr€va'wfjL€6a  avrots),  according  to  the  mercy  and  benignity 
of  our  Creator."^  Without,  however,  going  more  minutely  into 
this  question,  it  is  certain,  from  its  essential  variations  in  language, 
thought,  and  order,  that  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  cannot  be 
claimed  as  a  compilation  from  our  Gospels ;  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  that  some  of  the  expressions  in  it  which  are  foreign  to 
our  Gospels  are  elsewhere  quoted  by  other  Fathers,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  "  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  were  not 
derived  from  tradition,  but  from  a  written  source  different  from 
our  Gospels.  When  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  first  and  third  Synoptics,  and  still  more 
between  these  and  the  second,  is  considered,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  other  Gospels  may  have  contained  a  version  di£fering 
as  much  from  them  as  they  do  from  each  other. 

We  likewise  subjoin  the  next  passage  to  which  we  must  refer 
with  the  nearest  parallels  in  our  Synoptics.  We  may  explain  that 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  rebuking  the  Corinthians  for  strifes 
and  divisions  amongst  them,  and  for  forgetting  that  they  '*are 
members  one  of  another,"  and  he  continues  (c.  xlvL) :  "  Remember 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  for  he  said ; — " 

Epistlr,  xlvi. 
Woe  to  that  man  ; 


(it  were)  well  for  him  if 
he  had  not  been  bom 
(rather)  than  that  he 
should  offend  one  of  my 
elect ; 


it  were)  better  for 
him  (that)  a  millstone 
should  be  attached  (to 
him)  and  he  should  be 
drowned  in  the  sea, 
(rather)  than  that  he 
should  pervert  one  of  my 
elect. 


Matthew. 

xxvi.  24.  Woe  to 
that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  Man  is 
delivered  up ;  (it  were) 
well  for  him  if  that 
man  had  not  been 
bom. 

xviiL  6.  But  whoso 
shall  offend  one  of 
these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  me,  it  were 
profitable  for  him  that 
a  great  millstone  were 
suspended  upon  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea. 


xviL  2.  It  were  ad- 
vantageous for  him 
that  a  great  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  he  cast  in 
the  sea,  (ratiier)  than  that 
he  oflfend  one  of  these 
little  ones. 

Mark  xiv.  21 but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  delivered 


L(7KR. 


xvii. 


I. ..bat  woe... 
through  whom  they 
(offences)  come. 


'  Apol.^  i.  15,  and  again  twice  in  Dial,  96. 

• 


c.  xiv. 
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ap^  (it  were)  well  for  him  if  that  man  had  not  been  born ix.  42.     And 

whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  is  well 
for  him  rather  that  a  great  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  thrown 
in  the 


Epistle,  xlvi. 


^  f Fa  Tta^  iK\€KTW  fJLOV 

tf'rardaXicrcu* 

Kpecrror  ^w  aCrf   irept- 
T€$ifiKU  fU/Xov, 

icol  Karawoirriffeii^ai 


Matthew. 

XXVI.  24  oimX  ik  r^ 
&9dpdifwt^  iKfiptfi  dl  o9  6 
vCof  roG  drtfpii&rov  Topa- 

didCTOl' 

KoKbr  ^v  oirt^  el  o6k 
iyewrtidji  b  AvOpuwot 
^Kflyos.  XVIII.  6  df  i'Ap 
ffKapdaXloT)  fpa  rO/P 
yxKpQm  TO&nof  tQp 
Turrev6pr(aw  els  4fU, 
ffvfi^pei  airrtf  tra 
Kpe/jLocB^  /ii;\oj  6wiK6t 
xepl  riiy  TpdxffKoif  airrw 
Ktd  Kanvtram-urBi 
iw  Tt}  ireX<i7e( 
r^f  OaXdffafjs. 


Luke. 

XVII.  I  odal  dk    Bi    od 
fpX^tu.     (rd  o-KdrdaXa)' 


XVII.  2 

XwrircXet  aiW-^  el 
fi6\09  dyiKbf'  TepUeiToi 
wepl  rb»  rpdxfl^op   adrw 

Kal  ippiHTOi 

elt  T^r  BdkaaffaPf  ^  tva 
(rKOpdaXLcrxi  ira^  tQp 
fUKpu»  To&rtap. 


This  quotation  is  clearly  not  from  our  Gospels,  but  must  be 
assigned  to  a  different  written  source.  The  writer  would  scarcely 
refer  the  Corinthians  to  such  words  of  Jesus  if  they  were  merely 
traditional.  It  is  neither  a  combination  of  texts  nor  a  quotation 
from  memory.  The  langiiage  throughout  is  markedly  different 
from  any  passage  in  the  Synoptics,  and  to  present  even  a  super- 
ficial parallel  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  fragment  of  the  discourse  of 
Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  regarding  the  traitor  who  should  deliver 
him  up  (Matt.  xxvi.  24),  and  join  it  to  a  fragment  of  his  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  little  child  whom  he  set  in  the  midst 
(xviii.  6).  The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  has  not  the  opening 
words  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  at  all,  and  the  portion  which 
it  contains  (xvii.  2)  is  separated  from  the  context  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  first  Gospel,  and  which  explains  its  meaning.  If  we 
contrast  the  parallel  passages  in  the  three  Synoptics,  their  differ- 
ences of  context  are  very  suggestive ;  and,  without  referring  to 
their  numerous  and  important  variations  in  detail,  the  confusion 
amongst  them  is  evidence  of  very  var3dng  tradition.^  This  alone 
would  make  the  existence  of  another  form  like  that  quoted  in  the 
Epistle  before  us  more  than  probable. 
Tischendorf,  in  a  note  to  his  statement  that  Clem€nt  nowhere 

'  TAg  Cod.  Sin.  and  Cod.  D.  (Bezse),  insert  rXV  before  ouat. 
'  Cod.  Sin.  and  D.  read  \ldoi  n.v\iKhi  instead  of  niiKoi, 
3  The  Vatican  (B.)and  Sinaitic,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  Codices,  put 
t»a  at  the  end  of  the  phrase. 
♦  Cf.  Matt,  xviii.  1-8 ;  Mark  ix.  33-43 ;  Luke  ix.  46-48,  49-SOj  xvii.  1-3. 
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refers  to  the  Gospels,  quotes  the  passage  we  are  now  considering, 
the  only  one  to  which  he  alludes,  and  says  :  "  These  words  are 
expressly  cited  as  '  words  of  Jesus  our  Lord,'  but  they  denote 
much  more  oral  apostolic  tradition  than  a  use  of  the  parallel 
passages  in  Matt.  (xxvi.  24 ;  xviii.  6)  and  Luke  (xvii.  2)."'  It  is 
now,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  finally  whether  the  passage 
was  actually  derived  from  tradition  or  from^a  written  source  different 
from  our  Gospels ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  fact  is  that  the  Epistle 
not  only  does  not  afford  the  slightest  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
any  of  our  Gospels,  but,  from  only  making  use  of  tradition  or  an 
apocryphal  work  as  the  source  of  information  regarding  words  of 
Jesus,  it  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  pretensions  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Synoptics. 

Before  passing  on,  we  may,  in  the  briefest  way  possible,  refer  to 
one  or  two  other  passages,  with  the  view  of  further  illustrating  the 
character  of  the   quotations   in  this   Epistle.     There  are   many 
passages  cited  which  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
others  which  have  no  parallels  in  the  New.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  very  chapter  in  which  the  words  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering occur  there  is  the  following  quotation :  "  It  is  written : 
Cleave  to  the  holy,  for  they  who  cleave  to  them  shall  be  made 
holy,"*  the  source  of  which  is  unknown.     In  a  previous  chapter 
the  writer  says :   "  And  our  Apostles  knew,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  there  will  be  contention  regarding  the  name 
(ovo/uaros,    office,   dignity)  of   the  episcopate.  "3     What   was  the 
writer's  authority  for  this  statement?    We  find  Justin   Martyr 
quoting,  as  an  express  prediction  of  Jesus :    "  There   shall  be 
schisms  and  heresies,"*  which  is  not  contained  in  our  Gospels, 
but  evidently  derived  from  an  uncanonical  source — ^a  fact  rendered 
more  apparent   by  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  passage   in  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  still  more  closely  bearing  upon  our  Epistle : 
"  For  there  shall  be,  as  the  Lord  said,  false  aposties,  false  prophets, 
heresies,  desires  for  supremacy."5     Hegesippus  also  speaks  in  a 
similar  way :  "  From  these  came  the  false  Christs,  false  prophets, 
false  apostles  who    divided   the  unity  of   the    Church."^     As 

'  IVann  wurden,  u,  s.  w.yp,  21,  anm.  2.  Cf.  Lightfoot,  A^st.  Fathers^ 
ii.     Clement  of  Rome,  1890,  p.  141. 

'  r^TOTTcu  7dp-  "  KoXXeur^e  tom  hrfixaty  8ti  ol  KoXWfievoi  oAroit  iyiarBijcorroL 
c.  xlvi.,  cf.  c.  XXX.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
S/rom.  V.  8,  §  53. 

3  Kai  ol  dir&(rro\oi  -^/iwr  hfifwaa^  &d  roO  Kvpiov  iffiuv  *Iffffc6  Xpiffrw,  &n  ipii 
iarai  iwl  roO  dvdfULTot  ttjs  itrurKOxifs.     C.  xliv.,  cf.  xlv.,  xlvi. 

4  'Eirorrot  frxJifffMTa  koX  alp^treis.     Dial,  c.  Tryph.  35,  cf.  51. 

5  ''£<roi'rai  ykp,  (is  6  K<)pi.K  elrev,  ^cudair($<rroXM,  ^ei^erf  rpo^TJTai,  afp^fis, 
^XapXicu'  Clem.  J/cm.,  xvi.  21  ;  cf.  Consiit.  Apost,  vi.  13  ;  Clem.  Recog,, 
iv.  34. 

*•  'AtA  TwJrwr  }l/€vd6j(purroi  \f^€vS<nrpo^rjTai,  \f^€vda.ir6<rro\oi,  ofnrcf  ifUpiffv 
T^p  iv<aci9  r^t  iKK\ii<rla%  if,  r.  X.     Eusebius,  H,  E.,  iv.  22. 
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Hegesippus,  and  in  all  probability  Justin  Martyr  and  the  author 
of  the  Clementines^  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  to  Peter,  it  is  probable  that  these  Gospels  con- 
tained passages  to  which  the  words  of  the  Epistle  may  refer.' 
It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  author  also  cites  a  passage 
from  the  fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  ii.  16 :'  ''And  I  shall  remember 
the  good  day,  and  I  shall  raise  you  from  your  tombs."3  Ezra 
reads:  ^^ Et  resuscitabo  mortuos  de  iocis  suis  et  de  manumentis 
educam  iUos^^  etc.  The  first  part  of  the  quotation  in  the  Epistle, 
of  which  we  have  only  given  the  latter  clause  above,  is  taken  from 
Isaiah  xxvi.  20 ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above  is  from 
this  apocryphal  book,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  much  used  in 
the  early  Chiu-ch. 

We  now  turn  to  the  so-caUed  ''  Episde  of  Barnabas,"  another 
interesting  relic  of  the  early  Church,  many  points  in  whose  history 
have  considerable  analogy  wi^  that  of  the  Epistle  of  pseudo- 
Clement.  The  letter  itself  bears  no  author's  name,  is  not  dated 
from  any  place,  and  is  not  addressed  to  any  special  community. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  secorul  century,  however,  tradition  began 
to  ascribe  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul.^  The  first 
writer  who  mentions  it  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  calls  its 
author  several  times  the  "  Apostle  Barnabas  'V  ^^^  Eusebius  says 
that  he  gave  an  account  of  it  in  one  of  his  works  now  no  longer 
extant.^  Origen  also  refers  to  it,  calling  it  a  '*  Catholic  Epistle/' 
and  quoting  it  as  Scripture.?  We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome — ^and,  as  we  proceed, 
we  shall  become  only  too  familiar  with  the  fact — the  singular 
facility  with  which,  in  the  total  absence  of  critical  discrimination, 
spurious  writings  were  ascribed  by  the  Fathers  to  Apostles  and 
their  followers.  In  many  cases  such  writings  were  deliberately 
inscribed  with  names  well  known  in  the  Church ;  but  both  in  the 
case  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  letter  we  are 
now  considering  no  such  pious  fraud  was  attempted,  nor  was  it 
necessary.  Credulous  piety,  which  attributed  writings  to  every 
Apostle,  and  even  to  Jesus  himself,  soon  found  authors  for  each 
anonymous  work  of  an  edifying  character.     To  Barnabas,  the 

'See  other  instances  in  chapters  xvii.,  xxiii.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxx.,  xlii., 
xlvlL,  etc 

'  2  Esdras  of  the  English  authorised  Apocrypha. 

3  KoX  firrfff9^ofiai  iifUpai  dyaBijs,  xal  i^affrfyna  v/iat  iK  r^  Qh^kw  iffiw.  c.  L. 

*  Acts  iv.  36,  xi.  22  f.,  30,  xii.  25,  etc. 

5  StronuUa  ii.,  6,  §  31,  7,  §  35,  20,  S  1 16,  v.  10,  §  64,  cf.  15,  §  67,  18,  §  84, 
V.  §  52. 

^  H.  E.^  vi.  14,  cf.  13. 

^  yiypatrrai  diii  iv  r^  Boprd/Sa  KadoKiKi  4vurTo\i,  k.  t.  X.  Contra  Cels. ,  i.  63, 
cf.  De  Princip.^  iiL  2,  §  4. 
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friend  of  Paul,  not  only  this  Epistle  was  referred,  but  he  was  also 
reported  by  TertuUian  and  others  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;'  and  an  apocryphal  "Gospel  accordii^  to 
Barnabas,"  said  to  have  had  close  affinity  with  our  first  Synoptic,  is 
condemned,  along  with  many  others,  in  the  decretal  of  GebflDS.* 
Eusebius,  however,  classes  the  so-called  "Epistle  of  Bsmabas" 
amongst  the  spurious  books  (<v  rois  v66ots),^  and  elsewhere  also 
speaks  of  it  as  uncanonicaL^  Jerome  mentions  it  as  read  amongst 
apocryphal  writings.^  Had  the  Epistle  been  seriously  r^aided  as 
a  work  of  the  "  AixMCfe"  Bamabeus,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  attain  canonical  rank.  That  it  was  highly  valued  by  the  early- 
Church  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  stands,  along  with  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  after  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Codex  Sinat'/icus,  which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  MS.  of 
them  now  known.  In  the  earlier  days  of  criticism  some  writers, 
without  much  question,  adopted  the  traditional  view  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle ;  but  the  great  mass  of  critics  ace  now 
agreed  in  asserting  that  the  compositi(»i,  which  itself  is  perfectly 
anonymous,  cannot  be  attributed  to  Barnabas,  the  friend  and 
fellow-worker  of  Paul.  Those  who  maintain  the  former  opinion 
date  the  Epistle  about  a.d.  70-73,  or  even  earlier;  but  this  is 
scarcely  the  view  of  any  living  critic.  There  are  many  indications 
in  the  Epistle  which  render  such  a  date  impossible ;  but  we  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  the  argument  minutely,  for  it  is  generally 
admitted  that,  whilst  there  is  a  clear  limit  further  back  than  which 
the  Epistle  cannot  be  set,  there  is  little  or  no  certainty  how  far 
into  the  second  century  its  composition  may  not  reasonably  be 
advanced.  Critics  are  divided  upon  the  point ;  a  few  are  disposed 
to  date  the  Epistle  about  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  while  a  still  greater  number  assign  it  to  the  rdgn 
of  Hadrian  (a.d.  i  17-138);  and  others,  not  without  reason, 
consider  that  it  exhibits  marks  of  a  still  later  period.  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  more  or  less  interpolated.  Until  the  discover)* 
of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  a  portion  of  the  '^  Epistle  of  Barnabas  "  was 
only  known  through  an  ancient  Latin  version,  the  first  four  and  a 
half  chapters  of  the  Greek  having  been  lost.     The  Greek  text. 


*  De  Pudic,^  §  20;  Hieron.,  De  mr.  ill,  5.  Many  modem  writers  have 
supported  the  tradition.  Cf.  Credner,  Gesch,  N.  T,  Xanon,  p.  175  ft  ; 
Thiersch,  Die  Kirche  im  op,  Zeit.,  p.  199  ft  ;  Ullmann,  TJfUoL  Slid,  u. 
KriL,  1828,  p.  377  ft  ;  Wieseler,    UrUers,  ub,  d.  HebriierMef^  1861,  i.,  p- 

32  ft 

'  Decretum  de  Hbris  recipiendis  el  non  recipiendis,  in  Credner,  Zur  Gesch, 
des  /Canons,  1847,  p.  215.  Cf.  Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  T.,  i.,  p.  341 ;  Grabe, 
Spicil,  Pair,,  i.,  p.  303. 

^  H.  E.,  iii.  25.  *  H,  E.J  vi.  14,  cf.  13. 

s  Hieron,  De  vir,  ill,  6,  Comment,  in  Ezech,,  xliii.  19. 
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however,  is  now  complete,  although  often  very  corrupt  The  author 
quotes  largely  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  from  apocryphal 
works.  He  nowhere  mentions  any  book  or  writer  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  with  one  asserted  exception,  which  we  shall 
presently  examine,  he  quotes  no  passage  agreeing  with  our 
Gospels.  We  shall  refer  to  these,  commencing  at  once  with 
the  most  important. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the  Epistle  the  only  form, 
as  we  have  just  said,  in  which,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Codex 
SmaUicuSy  Uie  first  four  and  a  half  chapters  were  extant,  the 
following  passage  occurs:  ^^Adtendamus  ergo^  ne  forUy  sicut 
scriptuM  est^  mulH  vocuii pond eiedi ifivemamur"^  ^'  Let  us,  there- 
fore beware  lest,  as  it  is  written :  Many  ate  called,  few  are  diosen." 
These  words  are  found  in  our  first  Gospel  (xxii.  14),  and,  as  the 
formula  by  which  they  are  here  introduced — **  it  is  written  " — is 
generally  understood  to  indicate  a  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture, 
it  was,  and  is,  argued  by  some  that  here  we  have  a  passage  from 
one  of  our  Gospels  quoted  in  a  manner  which  shows  that,  at  the 
time  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  written,  the  "  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew  was  already  considered  Holy  Scripture."'  Whilst 
this  portion  of  the  text  existed  only  in  the  Latin  version,  it  was 
argued  that  the  '* sicut  scriptum  est^^ at  least,  must  be  an  interpola- 
tion, and  in  any  case  that  it  could  not  be  deliberately  applied,  at 
that  date,  to  a  passage  in  any  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
On  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  however,  the  words  were 
found  in  the  Greek  text  in  that  Codex :  irfMo-cxw/Acv,  p^irorc,  m 
y'typasTTOLLyVoXXoi  Kkrfroij  dXtyot  St  cicXcfcroi  evptOtofuy,  The  question, 
therefore,  is  so  fiar  modified  that,  however  much  we  may  suspect  the 
Greek  text  of  interpolation,  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  that  this  passage,  whatever  its  value,  exists  in  the 
oldest,  and  indeed  only  (and  this  point  must  not  be  forgotten), 
complete  MS.  of  the  Greek  Episde. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  expression  '*  it  is  written," 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  no  case  could  its  use  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  indicate  more  than  individual  opinion,  and  it  could  not, 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  given,  be  considered  to  represent  the 
decision  of  the  Church.  In  the  very  same  chapter  in  which  the 
foraiula  is  used  in  connection  with  the  passage  we  are  considering, 
it  is  also  employed  to  introduce  a  quotation  from  the  Book  ck 
£noch,3  xc/M  ot  ycyfKurrai,  os  *£i^x  ^7^^  <uid  elsewhere  (c.  xii.) 
he  quotes  from  another  apocryphal  book^  as  one  of  the  prophets. 
"Again,  he  refers  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  another  prophet, 

*  Ch.  iv.  *  Tischendorf,  fVann  wurden,  u.  s.  w. ,  p.  9^  ^' 
3  Enoch  Ixxzix.  61  f.,  xc.  17.     This  book  is  again  quoted  in  en.  xvi. 

*  Cf.  4  Ezim  iv.  33,  V.  5. 
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saying  :  'And  when  shall  these  things  come  to  pass  ?  and  the  Lord 

saith  :  When,'  etc iv  oXA^  vpo^ffqrQ  Aiyoi^t A«y€4  Kv/mo; * 

K .T  A."  He  also  quotes  (ch.  vL)  the  apocryphal  **  Book  of  Wisdom '" 
as  Holy  Scripture,  and  in  like  manner  several  other  unknown 
works.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
itself,  and  many  other  apocryphal  works,  have  been  quoted  by  the 
Fathers  as  Holy  Scripture,  the  distinctive  value  of  such  an  expres- 
sion may  be  understood. 

With  this  passing  remark,  however,  we  proceed  to  say  that  this 
supposed  quotation  from  Matthew  as  Holy  Scripture,  by  proving 
too  much,  destroys  its  own  value  as  evidence.  The  generality  of 
competent  and  impartial  critics  are  agreed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  one  of  our  Gospels  could  have  held  the 
rank  of  Holy  Scripture  at  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  seeing  that,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  after,  the  sharpest  line  was  drawn  between 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  and  the  former 
alone  quoted  as,  or  accorded  the  consideration  of,  Holy  Scripture. 
If  this  were  actually  a  quotation  from  our  first  Gospel,  already  in 
the  position  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  would,  indeed,  be  astonishing 
that  the  Epistle,  putting  out  of  the  question  other  Christian 
writings  for  half  a  century  after  it,  teeming,  as  it  does,  with 
extracts  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  known  and  unknown 
apocryphal  works,  should  thus  limit  its  use  of  the  Gospel  to  a  few 
words,  totally  neglecting  the  rich  store  which  it  contains,  and 
quoting,  on  the  other  hand,  sayings  of  Jesus  not  recorded  at  ail 
in  any  of  our  Synoptics.  It  is  most  improbable  that,  if  the  author 
of  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas  "  was  acquainted  with  any  one  of  our 
Gospels,  and  considered  it  an  inspired  and  canonical  work,  he 
could  have  neglected  it  in  such  a  manner.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
quotation  which  he  is  supposed  to  make,  which  we  shall  presently 
point  out,  renders  such  limitation  to  it  doubly  singular  upon  any 
such  hypothesis.  The  unreasonable  nature  of  the  assertion,  how- 
ever, will  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed  with  our  examina- 
tion, and  perceive  that  none  of  the  early  writers  quote  our  Gospels, 
if  they  knew  them  at  all,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  make  use  of  other 
works,  and  that  the  inference  that  Matthew  was  considered  Holy 
Scripture,  therefore,  rests  solely  upon  this  quotation  of  half-a-dosen 
words. 

The  application  of  such  a  formula  to  a  supposed  quotation  from 
one  of  our  Gospels,  in  so  isolated  an  instance,  led  to  the  belief 
that,  even  if  the  passage  were  taken  from  our  first  Synoptic,  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  in  quoting  it,  laboured  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  derived  from  some  prophetical  book.  We  daily 
see  how  difHcult  it  is  to  trace  the  source  even  of  the  most  familiar 
quotations.     Instances  of  such  confusion  of  memory  are  frequent 
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in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  many  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
New  Testament  itself.  For  instance,  in  Matt  xxvii.  9  f.  the 
passage  from  Zechariah  xi.  12,  13,  is  attributed  to  Jeremiah;  in 
Mark  i.  2  a  quotation  from  Makchi  iii.  i  is  ascribed  to  Isaiah. 
In  I  Corinthians  iL*  9  a  passage  is  quoted  as  Holy  Scripture 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament  at  all,  but  which  is 
taken,  as  Origen  and  Jerome  state,  from  an  apocryphal  work, 
'*  The  Revelation  of  Ellas  " ;'  and  the  i)assage  is  similarly  quoted 
by  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (xxxiv.). 
Then  in  what  prophet  did  the  author  of  the  first  Gospel  find  the 
words  (xiiL  35) :  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet,'  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ;  I  will  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  "  ? 

Orelli,^  afterwards  followed  by  many  others,  suggested  that  the 
quotation  was  i»-obably  intended  for  one  in  4  Ezra  viii.  3  :  '*  Nam 
multi  crectti  sunt^  pauci  autem  saivadunturJ^^  *'  For  many  are 
created,  but  few  shall  be  saved."  Bretschneider  proposed,  as  an 
emendation  of  the  passage  in  Ezra,  the  substitution  of  "  voccUi " 
for  '*  crtaii " ;  but,  however  plausible,  his  argument  did  not  meet 
with  much  favour.  Along  with  this  passage  was  also  suggested  a 
similar  expression  in  4  Ezra  ix.  15  :  ^^  Plures  sunt  qui  pereunt^ 
quam  qui  saioabufUurJ^  "  There  are  more  who  perish  than  who 
shall  be  saved."^  The  Greek  of  the  three  passages  may  read  as 
follows : — 

Mt.  xxii.  14.  IloXXoi  y6p  eUrip,  KKrfroly  dXlyoi  8i  ^kXcktoL 

Cp.  Bar.  !▼.  IloXXoi  KXr/rfUj  dXlyoi  9i  ixXcKrol. 

4  Ezra,  viii.  3  XloXXoi  ydp  iytwr^jthiouw,  6>Jyoi  di  d-wtf^^orroc 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  the  reading  in  4  Ezra 
is  exactly  that  of  the  Epistle,  but  the  language  is  somewhat 
different  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  original  Greek 
of  4  Ezra  is  lost,  and  that  we  are  wholly  dependent  on  the 
versions  and  MSS.  extant,  regarding  whose  numerous  variations 
and  great  corruption  there  are  no  differences  of  opinion.  Orelli's 
theory,  moreover,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Epistle,  else- 
where (c.  xii.),  quotes  from  4  Ezra  (iv.  33  ;  v.  5). 

On  examining  the  passage  as  it  occurs  in  our  first  Synoptic,  we 
are,  at  the  very  outset,  struck  by  the  singular  fact  that  this  short 

'  Origen,  Tract,,  xxxv.,  §  17  Afalt.  ;  Hieron.  ctd  haut^  Ixiv.,  Epist.  ci.  ;  cf. 
Fabridns,  CotL  Apocr,,  N'.  T'.,  i.,  p.  342. 

*  In  the  Cod,  Sinaitieus  a  later  hand  has  here  inserted  "  Isaiah.'' 

3  Seiecta  Pair.,  p.  5.  «  Cf.  Voikmar,  Hbuch  Einl,  Apocr,  ii.,  p.  105. 

5  We  might  also  point  to  the  verse  x.  97,  *'  For  thon  art  blessed  above  many, 
and  art  odtod  near  to  the  Most  Hifh,  and  so  are  but  few."  **  Tm  emm  beatus 
a  pra  mulHs^  et  vocaius  es  apud  Altissimum,  sicut  et  pa$tci" 
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saying  appears  twice  in  that  Gospel  with  a  different  context,  and 
in  each  case  without  any  propriety  of  application  to  what  precedes 
it,  whilst  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  either  of  the  other  two  Synoptics. 
The  first  time  we  meet  with  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard.^  The  householder'engages  the  labourers 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  pays  those  who  had  woiked  but 
one  hour  the  same  wages  as  those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  the  reflection  at  the  close  is  (xx.  i6) :  "  Thus 
the  last  shall  be  first;  and  the  first  last ;  for  many  are  called,  but 
few  chosen."  It  is  perfectly  evident  tlmt  neither  of  these  sayings, 
but  especially  not  that  with  which  we  are  concerned,  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  parable  at  all.  There  is  no  question  of  many  or 
few,  or  of  selection  or  rejection ;  all  the  labourers  are  engaged  and 
paid  alike.  If  there  be  a  moral  at  all  to  the  parable,  it  is  the  justi- 
fication of  the  master :  *'  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own  ?**  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  saying  nxve 
irrelevant  to  its  context  than  "  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen," 
in  such  a  place.  The  passage  occurs  again  (xxii.  14)  in  connection 
with  the  parable  of  the  king  who  made  a  marriage  for  his  son. 
The  guests  who  are  at  first  invited  refuse  to  come,  and  are 
destroyed  by  the  king's  armies ;  but  the  wedding  is,  nevertheless, 
"  furnished  with  guests ''  by  gathering  together  as  many  as  are 
found  in  the  highways.  A  new  episode  commences  when  the  king 
comes  in  to  see  the  guests  (v.  11).  He  observes  a  man  there  who 
has  not  on  a  wedding  garment,  and  he  desires  the  servants  to 
(v.  13)  *^  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  him  into  the  darkness 
without,"  where  "  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth";* 
and  then  comes  our  passage  (v.  14),  "  For  many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen."  Now,  whether  applied  to  the  first  or  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  parable,  the  saying  is  irrelevant.  The  guests  first  called 
were  in  fact  chosen  as  much  as  the  last,  but  themselves  refused  to 
come,  and  of  all  those  who,  being  "called"  from  the  highways  and 
byways,  ultimately  furnished  the  wedding  with  guests  in  their 
stead,  only  one  was  rejected.  It  is  clear  that  the  facts  here  dis- 
tinctly contradict  the  moral  that  "few  are  chosen."  In  both 
places  the  saying  is,  as  it  were,  "  dragged  in  by  the  hair."  On 
examination,  however,  we  find  that  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  omit  the  sentence  from  Matthew  xx.  16.  It  is  neither 
found  in  the  Sinaitic  nor  Vatican  codices,  and  whilst  it  has  not  the 
support  of  the  Codex  AlexandrinuSy  which  is  defective  at  the 


■  Matt.  XX.  1-16. 

.'  This  is  not  the  pUce  to  criticise  the  expectation  of  findii^  a  wedding 
earment  on  a  guest  hurried  in  from  highways  and  hy ways,  or  the  punishmeDt 
inflicted  for  such  an  oflfence,  as  questions  affecting  the  character  of  the 
parable. 
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part,  nor  of  the  Dublin  rescript  (z),  which  omits  it,  many  other 
MSS.  are  also  without  it.  The  total  irrelevancy  of  the  saying  to 
its  context,  its  omission  by  the  oldest  authorities  from  Matt.  xx. 
1 6,  where  it  appears  in  la^er  MSS.,  and  its  total  absence  from 
both  of  the  {jther  Gospels,  must  at  once  strike  everyone  as  peculiar, 
and  as  very  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  those  who  make 
extreme  assertions  with  regard  to  its  supposed  quotation  by  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Wei2sacker,  with  great  probability,  suggests 
that  in  this  passage  we  have  merely  a  well-known  proverb,'  which 
the  author  of  the  first  Gospel  has  introduced  into  his  work  from 
some  uncanonical  or  other  source,  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus.'  Certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be 
maintained  in  its  present  context  as  a  historical  saying  of  Jesus. 
Ewald,  who  naturally  omits  it  from  Matthew  xx.  i6,  ascribes  the 
parable :  xx.  1-16,  as  well  as  that :  xxii.  1-14,  in  which  it  stands, 
originally  to  the  Spruchsammlung3  or  coUecdon  of  discourses,  out 
of  which,  with  intermediate  works,  he  considers  that  our  first 
Gospel  was  composed.^  However  this  may  be,  there  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  not  originally  a  part  of 
these  parables,  and  that  it  is  not  in  that  sense  historical;  and  there 
is,  tharefore,  no  ground  for  asserting  that  it  may  not  have  been 
derived  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel  from  some  older  work,  from 
which  also  it  may  have  come  into  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  "^ 

There  is,  however,  another  passage  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  Epistle  has  the  following  quotation :  ''  Again,  I  will 
show  thee  how,  in  regard  to  us,  the  Lord  saith.  He  made  a  new 
creation  in  the  last  times.  The  Lord  saith.  Behold  I  make  the 
first  as  the  last."^    Even  Tischendorf  does  not  claim  this  as  a 


*  An  illustration  of  snch  proverbial  sayii^  is  found  in  the  Phaedo  of 
Plato :  €lai  y&p  ^,  ^aaly  ol  repl  rdf  reXrrds,  vap$riK0^6poi  fUw  xoWol,  pdxxoi 
a  T€  luvpoft,  edSieph,y\.^y.  69,  "  For  many,  as  they  say  in  the  Mysteries,  are 
the  thjrrsus-bearers,  but  few  are  the  mystics."  Cf.  Jowett,  Piaio,  i.,  p.  441, 
p.  381. 

*  Zur  Kr.  des  Bantabasbr,,  p.  34  f.  [In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  work 
on  the  Canon>  Dr.  Westcott  very  fairly  states  in  a  note :  '*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  to  add  that  the  proverbial  form  of  the  saying  ('Many  are 
called,  bat  few  chosen ')  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  it  mav 
have  been  derived  by  Barnabas  from  some  older  book  than  Sl  Matthew," 
p.  51,  note  2.] 

^  DUdreienUn  Emt,,  185a     ^  Jakrb.  bibL  tVtss,,  ii.,  1849,  p.  191  ff. 

5  Professor  A.  D.  Loman,  who  impartially  and  ably  discusses  this  quotation, 
is  unable  to  admit  that  the  passage  is  taken  from  our  first  Synoptic  ;  and  he 
conjectures  that  the  common  source  from  which  both  the  Synoptist  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  may  have  derived  the  saying  may  be  a  work  which  he 
supposes  to  be  referred  to  in  Luke  xi.  49,  TJke^/,  Tijdsckrift,  1872,  p.  196  f. ; 
cf.  1867,  p.  553,  p.  559. 

'  ndXcr  troi  iwidtl^y  tw  rp^  iift&t  Xiyti  ic6pior  dclJrcpor  irXd<rii'  iT 
ivxirttw  iwobfiep,  Xfyet  ici^pcor     *I9oG,  voiC^  rd  ^irxara  (i»f  rd  TftQra,     c.  vi. 
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quotation  of  Matt.  xx.  16/  "Thus  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the 
first  last "  (ovrttq  ^rovrat  oi  €<r\aToi,  wpwrot  koX  oi  vpOroi 
arxarot),  the  sense  of  which  is  quite  different  The  applica- 
tion of  the  saying  in  this  place  in  the  first,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
other,  S3moptic  Gospels  is  evidently  quite  false,  and  depends 
merely  on  the  ring  of  words  and  not  of  ideas.  In  xix.  30  it  is 
quoted  a  second  time,  quite  irrelevantly,  with  some  variation : 
**  But  manv  first  shall  be  last,  and  last  first"  (iroXXot  Se 
ecroi^ai  wptaroi  krxaroi,  koI  Icr^^aroc  Tp&roi,),  Now,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  at  xx.  16  it  occurs  in  several  MSS.  in  connection 
with  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  although  the  oldest 
codices  omit  the  latter  passage,  and  most  critics  consider  it  inter- 
polated. The  separate  quotation  of  these  ■  two  passages  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  with  so  marked  a  vgiriation  in  the  second, 
renders  it  most  probable  that  he  found  both  in  the  source  from 
which  he  quotes.  We  have,  however,  more  than  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed this  passage.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  does  not  indicate 
any  source  from  which  he  makes  his  quotation;  and  the  mere 
existence  in  the  first  Synoptic  of  a  proverbial  saying  like  this  does 
not  in  the  least  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessarily  the 
writing  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived,  more  especially  as 
apocryphal  works  are  repeatedly  cited  in  the  Epistle.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  the  saying  is  really  historical,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prescriptive  right  of  our  Synoptic  is  at  once  excluded,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  common  property  of  a  score  of  evangelical  works. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  Scriptural  texts  have  crept 
into  early  Christian  writings  which  originally  had  no  place  there ; 
and  where  attendant  circumstances  are  suspicious,  it  is  always  well 
to  remember  the  fact.  An  instance  of  the  interpolation  of  which 
we  speak  is  found  in  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas."  In  one  place, 
the  phrase,  "Give  to  everyone  that  asketh  of  thee"  (irai^i  ry 
alrovvTi  <r€  8i6ou),*  occurs,  not  as  a  quotation,  but  merely  woven 
into  the  Greek  text  as  it  existed  before  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS.  This  phrase  is  the  same  as  the  precept  in  Luke  vi.  30, 
although  it  was  argued  by  some  that,  as  no  other  trace  of  the  third 
Gospel  existed  in  the  Epistle,  it  was  more  probably  an  alteration 
of  the  text  of  Matt.  v.  42.  Omitting  the  phrase  from  the 
passage  in  the  Epistle,  the  text  read  as  follows  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  hesitate  to  give,  neither  shalt  thou  murmur  when  thou 

givest so  shalt  thou  know  who  is  the  good  Recompenser  of  the 

reward."    The  supposed  quotation,  inserted  where  we  have  left  a 

'  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  make  any  reference  to  it  either.  [In  the 
4th  ed.  of  his  work  on  the  Canon  (p.  62)  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  it 
is  a  reference  "to  some  passage  of  the  O.  T.,'*  and  suggests  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  II.] 

'  Ch,  xix. 
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blank,  really  interrupted  the  sense,  and  repeated  the  previous 
injunction.  The  oldest  MS.,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus^  omits  the 
quotation,  and  so  ends  the  question,  but  it  is  afterwards  inserted 
by  another  hand.  Some  pious  scribe,  in  fact,  seeing  the  relation 
of  the  passage  to  the  Gospel,  had  added  the  words  in  the  margin 
as  a  gloss,  and  they  afterwards  found  their  way  into  the  text.  In 
this  manner  very  many  similar  glosses  have  crept  into  texts  which 
they  were  originally  intended  to  illustrate.' 

Tischendorf,  who  does  not  allude  to  this,  lays  much  stress  upon 
the  following  passage  :  "  But  when  he  selected  His  own  apostles, 
who  should  preach  His  Gospel,  who  were  sinners  above  all  sin,  in 
order  that  he  might  show  that  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners,  then  He  manifested  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God."* 
We  may  remark  that  in  the  common  Greek  text  the  words  "  to 
repentance  "  were  inserted  after  "  sinners,"  but  they  are  not  found 
in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  In  like  manner  many  Codices  insert  them  in 
Matt.  ix.  13  and  Mark  ii.  17,  but  they  are  not  foimd  in  some  of 
the  oldest  MSS.,  and  are  generally  rejected.  Tischendorf  con- 
siders them  a  later  addition  both  to  the  text  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  Epistle.3  But  this  very  fact  is  suggestive.  It  is  clear  that  a 
supposed  quotation  has  been  deliberately  adjusted  to  what  was 
considered  to  be  the  text  of  the  Gospel.  Why  should  the  whole 
phrase  not  be  equally  an  interpolation  ?  We  shall  presently  see 
that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  so.  Although  there  is  no 
quotation  in  the  passage,  who,  asks  Tischendorf,^  could  mistake 
the  words  as  they  stand  in  Matt.  ix.  13,  "For  I  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners"?  This  passage  is  referred  to  by 
Origen  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  in  a  way  which  indicates  that 
the  supposed  quotation  did  not  exist  in  his  copy.  Origen  says : 
"  And  as  Celsus  has  called  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  infamous  men, 
saying  that  they  were  tax-gatherers  and  worthless  sailors,  we  have 

to  remark  on  this,  that,  etc Now,  in  the  Catholic  Epistle  of 

Barnabas,  from  which,  perhaps,  Celsus  derived  the  statement  that 
the  Apostles  were  injfamous  and  wicked  men,  it  is  written  that 
*  Jesus  selected  his  own  Apostles,  who  were  sinners  above  all 
sin,'  "5  and  then  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  expression  of  Peter  to 
Jesus  (Luke  v.  8),  and  then   i  Timothy  i.  15 ;  but  he  nowhere 

'  The  phrase,  "  Give  to  everyone  that  asketh  of  thee,"  occurs  also  in  the 
"  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  i.,  §  5,  with  which  little  treatise,  published 
since  the  complete  edition  of  this  work  was  issued,  several  other  passages  in  the 
Epistle  agree — cf.  p.  149  ff. 

'*Ot«  tk  rods  Idlmn  iroffT6\ovs  roi^  fUKKwras  xripihraeiv  rb  €im,yy4\iow 
airroS  i^Xi^ro,  5rraf  Mp  wBcaP  afMprlw  dpo/iurr4povtf  Ua  deL^n,  5rt  oOk 
IjXBetf  Kokiira*  &Jcaiouf,  dXXA  ikfiaprtaXoOs,  r&rc  i<fxwip<aa€¥  iavr^y  eUai  vlbw  OeoO. 
c  V. 

3  fVann  wurden^  u,  s,  w.,  p.  96,  anm.  1. 

*/*.,  p.  96.  5  Contra  Ceh,^  i.  63. 

L 
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refers  to  the  supposed  quotation  in  the  Epistle.  Now,  if  we  read 
the  passage  without  the  quotation,  we  hive :  "  But  when  he 
selected  his  own  Apostles  who  should  preach  his  Gospel,  who 

were  sinners  above  all  sin then  he  manifested  himself  to  be 

the  Son  of  God."  Here  a  pious  scribe  very  probably  added  in 
the  margin  the  gloss,  "  in  order  that  he  might  show  that  he  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,"  to  explain  the  passage;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  phrase,  **Give  to  every  one  that  asketh  of 
thee,"  the  gloss  became  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  text. 
The  Epistle,  however,  goes  on  to  give  the  only  explanation  which 
the  author  intended,  and  which  clashes  with  that  of  the  scribe. 
"  For,  if  he  had  not  come  in  the  flesh,  how  could  men  have  been 
saved  by  beholding  him  ?  Seeing  that  looking  on  the  sun  that 
shall  cease  to  be,  the  work  of  his  hands,  they  have  not  even  power 
to  endure  his  rays.  Accordingly,  the  Son  of  Man  came  in  the 
flesh  for  this,  that  he  might  bring  to  a  head  the  number  of  their 
sins  who  had  persecuted  to  death  his  prophets."'  The  argument 
of  Origen  bears  out  this  view,  for  he  does  not  at  all  take  the 
explanation  of  the  gloss  as  to  why  Jesus  chose  his  disciples  from 
such  a  class,  but  he  reasons  :  "  What  is  there  strange,  therefore, 
that  Jesus,  being  minded  to  manifest  to  the  race  of  men  his  power 
to  heal  souls,  should  have  selected  infamous  and  wicked  men,  and 
should  have  elevated  them  so  far  that  they  became  a  pattern  of 
the  purest  virtue  to  those  who  were  brought  by  their  persuasion  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?"*  The  argument,  both  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  and  of  Origen,  is  different  from  that  suggested  by  the 
phrase  under  examination,  and  we  consider  it  a  mere  gloss  intro- 
duced into  the  text;  which,  as  the  €1?  /Acravotav  shows,  has,  in 
the  estimation  of  Tischendorf  himself,  been  deliberately  altered. 
Even  if  it  originally  formed  part  of  the  text,  however,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  aflirm  that  it  affords  proof  of  the  use  or  existence  of  the 
first  Gospel.  The  words  of  Jesus  in  Matt.  ix.  12-14  evidently 
belong  to  the  oldest  tradition  of  the  Gospel,  and,  in  fact,  Ewald 
ascribes  them,  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  originally 
to.  the  Spruchsammlung,  from  which,  with  two  intermediate  books, 
he  considers  that  our  present  Matthew  was  composed. 3  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  such  sayings,  if  they  be  admitted 
to  be  historical  at  all,  must  have  existed  in  many  other  works,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  their  happening  to  be  also  in  one  of  the  Gospels 
which  has  survived  cannot  prove  its  use,  or  even  its  existence  at 
the  time  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  written,  more  especially  as 
the  phrase  does  not  occur  as  a  quotation,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Tischendorf,   however,   finds  a  further    analogy  between   the 

'  c.  V.  *  Contra  Ceh.y  i,  63.  3  Die  drei  ersten  Evv,^  p.  15,  p.  i. 
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Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  ch.  xii.  "  Since,  therefore, 
in  the  future  they  were  to  say  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  David, 
fearing  and  perceiving  clearly  the  error  of  the  wicked,  David  him- 
self prophesies :  *  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  at  my  right 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool/ ''  Tischendorf, 
upon  this,  inquires,  "Could  Barnabas  so  write  without  the  sup- 
position that  his  readers  had  Matt.  xxii.  41  ff.  before  them, 
and  does  not  such  a  supposition  likewise  infer  the  actual  authority 
of  Matthew's  Gospel  ?"'  Such  rapid  argument  and  extreme  con- 
clusions are  startling  indeed;  but,  in  his  haste,  our  critic  has 
foigotten  to  state  the  whole  case.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  has 
been  elaborately  showing  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  repeatedly 
typified  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter,  after  quoting  the  passage  from  4  Ezra  iv.  33,  v.  5,  he 
points  to  the  case  of  Moses,  to  whose  heart  "  the  spirit  speaks  that 
he  should  make  a  form  of  the  cross,"  by  stretching  forth  his  arms 
in  supplication,  and  so  long  as  he  did  so  Israel  prevailed  over 
their  enemies ;  and  again  he  typified  the  cross  when  he  set  up  the 
brazen  serpent  upon  which  the  people  might  look  and  be  healed. 
Then,  that  which  Moses  as  a  prophet  said  to  Joshua  (Jesus),  the 
son  of  Nave,  when  he  gave  him  that  name,  was  solely  for  the 
purpose  that  all  the  people  might  hear  that  the  Father  would 
reveal  all  things  regarding  his  Son  to  the  son  of  Nave.  This  name 
being  given  to  him  when  he  was  sent  to  spy  out  the  land,  Moses 
said :  "  Take  a  book  in  thy  hands,  and  write  what  the  Lord  saith, 
that  the  Son  of  God  will  in  the  last  days  cut  off  by  the  roots  all 
the  house  of  Amelek."  This,  of  course,  is  a  falsification  of  the 
passage,  Exodus  xvii.  14,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  declare 
Jesus  to  be  the  "  Son  of  God."  Then,  proceeding  in  the  same 
strain,  he  says :  "  Behold  again,  Jesus  is  not  the  son  of  Man,  but 
the  S(m  of  God,  manifested  in  the  type  and  in  the  flesh.  Since, 
therefore,  in  the  future,  they  were  to  say  that  Christ  is  the  son  of 
David  "  (and  here  follows  the  passage  we  are  discussing)  "  fearing 
and  perceiving  clearly  the  error  of  the  wicked,  David  himself 
prophesied :  '  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  at  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.'  And  again,  thus  speaks 
Isaiah :  '  The  Lord  said  to  Christ  my  Lord,  whose  right  hand  I 
have  held,  that  the  nations  may  obey  Him,  and  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  strength  of  kings.'  Behold  how  David  calleth  Him 
Lord,  and  the  Son  of  God."  And  here  end  the  chapter  and  the 
subject.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  passage  occurs,  not  as  a 
reference  to  any  such  dilemma  as  that  in  Matt.  xxii.  41  ff.,  but 
simply  as  one  of  many  passages  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  era,  were  considered  prophetic  declarations  of  the  divinity  of 

'  fVann  iimrden,  u,  s,  w»,  p.  96. 
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Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  the  son  of  David ;'  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
order  to  prove  his  point,  the  author  alters  the  text.  To  argue  that 
such  a  passage  of  a  Psalm,  quoted  in  such  a  manner  in  this  Epistle, 
proves  the  use  of  our  first  Synoptic  is  in  the  highest  degree 
arbitrary. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  author  quotes  apocryphal 
works  as  Holy  Scripture,  and  we  may  now  add  that  he  likewise 
cites  words  of  Jesus  which  are  nowhere  found  in  our  Gospels. 
For  instance,  in  ch.  vii.  we  meet  with  the  following  expressions 
directly  attributed  to  Jesus.  "  Thus  he  says :  *  Those  who  desire 
to  behold  me  and  to  attain  my  kingdom  must  through  tribulation 
and  suffering  receive  me.' "  Hilgenfeld'  compares  this  with  another 
'  passage,  similar  in  sense,  in  4  Ezra  vii.  14  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
not  a  quotation  from  our  Grospels  ;  and,  with  so  many  passages  in 
them  suitable  to  his  purpose,  it  would  be  amazing  if  he  knew  and 
held  Matthew  in  the  consideration  which  Tischendorf  asserts,  that 
he  should  neglect  their  stores,  and  go  elsewhere  for  such  quotations. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  Epistle  worthy  of  the  name  of  evidence 
even  of  the  existence  of  our  Gospels. 

The  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas  is  another  work  which  very  nearly 
secured  permanent  canonical  rank  with  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  quoted  as  Holy  Scripture  by  the  Fathers,  and 
held  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  it  was  publicly  read  in  the 
churches.3  It  has  a  place  with  the  *^  Epistle  of  Barnabas,"  in  the 
Sinaiiic  Codex  after  the  canonical  books.  In  early  times  it  was 
attributed  to  the  Hermas  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  xiv.  14,  in  consequence  of  a  mere  conjecture  to  that  effect 
by  Origen  ;*  but  the  Canon  of  Muratori^  confidently  ascribes  it  to 
a  brother  of  Pius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and,  at  least,  there  does  not 
seem  any'  ground  for  the  statement  of  Origen.  It  may  have 
been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  or  a  little 
earlier. 

Tischendorf  dismisses  this  important  memorial  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  with  a  note  of  two  lines,  for  it  has  no  quota- 

'  Cf.  Gfrorer,  Dasjahrh.  des  Heils,  ii.,  p.  219  ff.,  258  ff.,  292  ff. 

'  Die  Proph.  Ezra  u.  Daniel,  pw  70. 

3  Irenseus,  Adv.  Har,,  iv.  20,  §  2;  Clemens  Al.,  Strom.,  L  29,  §  181,  il 
i»  §  3»  vi.  15,  §  131 ;  TertuUian,  De  Oral,,  12.  He  rejected  it  later.  ZV 
Pudic,  10 ;  Origen,  Comm.  in  Rom,,  lib.  x.  31,  Horn.,  viii.  in  Num.,  Horn.  i. 
in  Psalm  37,  De Princip.,  ii.  I,  §  3,  iii«  2,  §  4 ;  cf.  Ensebins,  ^.  J?. ,  iiL  3,  v.  8 ; 
iii.  25  ;  Cotelier,  Pair.  Ap.,  i.  68  f. 

^  Puto  autem  quod  Hemuis  isle  sit  scriptor  libelli  illius  qui  Pastor  appelahtr, 
qua  scriptura  valcU  mihi  utilis  videtur,  et  utputo  divinitus  inspirata,  In  Rom. 
lid.  X.  31. 

s  Rottth,  Peliq.  Sacra,  I,  p.  396 ;  Tregelles,  Camon  Afurat.,  p.  2a 
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tions  either  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament.*  He  does  not  even 
suggest  that  it  contains  any  indications  of  acquaintance  with  our 
Gospels.  The  only  direct  quotation  in  the  "  Shepherd  "  is  from 
an  apocryphal  work  which  is  cited  as  Holy  Scripture :  "  The  Lord 
is  nigh  unto  them  who  return  to  him,  as  it  is  written  in  Eldad  and 
Modat,  who  prophesied  to  the  people  in  the  wilderness."'  This 
work,  which  appears  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  amongst 
the  apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  no  longer  extant. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES. 

In  i873,Bryennius,  then  Metropolitan  of  Serrae,and  now  Patriarch 
of  Nicomedia,  discovered  an  interesting  MS.  volume  in  the  library 
of  the  Jerusalem  Monastery  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Constantinople.  It  contained  seven  Greek  documents,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  first  Epistle 
of  Clement  in  the  only  complete  form  known,  the  spurious  second 
Epistle  of  Clement,  Epistle  of  Mary  of  Cassoboli  to  Ignatius  the 
Martyr  of  Antioch,  twelve  Epistles  of  pseudo-Ignatius,  and  the 
"Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.  At  the  end  of  the  MS.  volume  is  the  signature  of 
the  copyist,  "  Leon,  notary  and  sinner,"  with  a  date  which  cor- 
responds with  A.D.  1056.  In  1875,  Bryennius  published  the  two 
Epistles  of  Clement;  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  1883  that 
he  was  able  to  lay  before  the  world  the  Greek  text  of  the  short 
treatise  in  which  we  are  now  interested,3  and,  as  an  able  writer 
has  truly  remarked,  it  has  ever  since  been  "  the  spoiled  child  of 
criticism."*  Bryennius  himself  assigns  the  "  Teaching  "  to  a  date 
between  a.d.  120-160. 

Several  ancient  writers  mention  a  work  with  a  similar,  yet 
different,  title.  The  first  of  these  is  Eusebius.  After  speaking  of 
the  "  Shepherd "  of  Hermas,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  he  adds :  "  the  so-called  *  Teachings  of  tne 
Apostles ' "  (twf  aTTooToXiDv  al  Xcyo/xcvat  St^axo-*)*^  Somewhat 
later  Athanasius^  mentions  "the  so-called  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles "  (AtSa^rj  Kakovfjutirq  T<av  dirooTokwv),  along  with  Other 
oncanonical  works,  such  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit>  and  the  "  Shepherd."  Twenty 
years  after  Athanasius,  Rufinus^   substantially  repeats  his  state- 

*  iVann  wurden,  u.  s,  w.,  p.  182 ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canctiy  p.  175 ;  Rcuss, 
Hist,  du  Coftan^p.  48  f. 

'  Vis.  ii.  3  ;  cu  Numbers  xi.  26  f. ,  Sept.  Vers. 

3  The  complete  edition  of  this  work  had  been  published  some  years  earlier, 
i>o  ihat  we  now  deal  with  the  Didache  for  the  first  lime. 

*  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  The  Doctrine  0/ the  Iwelve  Apostles^  1898,  p.  21. 

5  Hist,  EccL^  iu.  25,        *  Ep,  Fest,,  39.        ^  Comm,  in  Symb,  Apost.,  §  38- 
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ments ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  so-called  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  "  he  substitutes  "  that 
which  is  called  *  The  Two  Ways,  or  Judgment  of  Peter ' "  (^i 
appellaiur  Dua  Via  vel  Judicium  Petri).  VVe  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently  regarding  this  work.  Our  tract  bears  the  title  of 
"The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  (AtSax^  toIi'  SiaSeKa 
dwo(rr6X.(av),  and  this  is  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  a  sub-title :  "The 
Teaching  of  the  Lord,  by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  to  the  Gentiles " 
(Ai^ax^  Kvpiov  SwL  Twv  8(o8eKa  airooroXcov  toTs  Wvea-iy).  Dr. 
Lightfoot  and  many  other  writers  prefer  to  call  it  simply  "  The 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  in  spite  of  this  double  heading, 
because  that  "is  the  designation  in  several  ancient  writers  who 
refer  to  it,"'  thus  calmly  assuming  the  identity  of  the  two  works  ; 
but  we  must  protest  against  so  unwarrantable  an  alteration  of  the 
title  of  a  MS.  to  make  it  more  closely  agree  with  supposed 
references  in  the  Fathers,  for  which  no  other  justification  is 
advanced. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  may  point  out  that  we  have  some 
very  instructive  testimony  concerning  the  "Teaching  of  the 
Apostles "  to  which  probably  Eusebius  and  Athanasius  refer 
in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus.  He  gives  a  list  of  apocryphal 
books,  amongst  which  he  mentions  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  " 
as  containing  200  lines  ((rrixoi).  Does  this  at  all  confirm  the 
supposed  application  of  these  references  to  our  "  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles"  in  its  present  form?  Unfortunately  it  does 
not,  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  Harnack  has  calculated  that  our 
little  work  extends  to  300  arixoi."  It  could  not,  therefore,  as  we 
now  have  it,  have  been  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  "  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  our  Didache. 
It  commences  with  a  dissertation  on  the  "  Two  Ways."  "  There 
are  two  ways — one  of  life  and  one  of  death,  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  ways."  This  text  is  expounded 
throughout  the  first  six  divisions  of  the  work  ;  the  sixth,  however, 
being  very  brief,  and  evidently  added  to  lead  up  to  the  remainder 
of  the  "Teaching,"  which  deals  (vii.-x.)  with  Baptism,  Fasting, 
Prayer,  and  the  Eucharist ;  whilst  the  third  (xi.-xvi.)  is  devoted 
to  later  orders  in  the  Church — apostles,  prophets,  bishops,  and 
deacons — ^and  lays  down  rules  for  their  conduct  and  treatment 
The  first  theme  of  the  "  Two  Ways  "  has  evidently  been  suggested 
by  Jeremiah  xxi.  8  ;  "  Behold,  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life 
and  the  way  of  death  ";  which  may  also  be  connected  with  Deut 
XXX.  19:   "I  have  set  before  you   life  and  death,  blessing  and 

*  Lightfoot,  TAf  Apost.  Fathers^  1898,  p.  215. 

'  Harnack,  DU  Apostellehrey  1886,  p.  35,  cd.  of  1896,  p.  41  f. 
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cursing ;  therefore  choose  life/'  The  same  texts  are  very  probably 
the  basis  of  the  saying  in  Matt.  vii.  13,  14;  which  shows  how 
much  the  idea  had  influenced  thought  amongst  the  Jews.  The 
*'  Teaching  "  is  written,  or  rather  adapted,  by  the  compiler  him- 
self, and  no  attempt  is  made  to  connect  it  with  the  Apostles ; 
whilst  the  section  i.  3-6  is  manifestly  of  a  much  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  dissertation  on  the  "  Two  Ways,"  and  consists  of 
reminiscences  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  introduced  by  the 
compiler.  With  that  exception,  probably  the  whole  of  the  first 
and  second  divisions  (i.-vi.,  vii.~x.)  are  of  Jewish  origin. '  Dr.  Light- 
foot  says  of  our  little  treatise  :  ^'  The  manual  consists  of  two  parts  : 
(i)  a  moral  treatise  founded  on  an  ancient  work  called  'The  Two 
Ways,'  and  setting  forth  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  unrighteous- 
ness, of  life  and  death,  respectively.  This  first  part  is  not  neces- 
sarily altogether  of  Christian  origin;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  portions  of  it  were  known  to  the  Jews,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  Greeks,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  gathered 
by  accretions."*  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Hebraistic  character  of  the  ancient  work  embodied 
in  the  "  Teaching,"  the  compiler  represents  a  time  when  a  complete 
breach  between  Jew  and  Christian  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
Church.  The  Jews  to  him  are  simply  "  the  hypocrites  "3  (viii.  i ) : 
"Let  not  your  fastings  be  with  the  hypocrites  ";  " Neither  pray  ye 
as  the  hypocrites  ";  and,  still  more  strongly  to  point  his  meaning 
and  mark  the  difference  between  Jew  and  Christian,  the  fasts  kept 
by  the  former  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  are  to  be 
abandoned,  and  kept  by  Christians  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days. 

But  the  substance  of  the  treatise  on  the  "  Two  Ways "  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  **  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles." 
It  is  also  found  more  or  less  fully  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  the  '*  Shepherd  "  of  Hermas,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
critical  battle  regarding  the  date  of  our  Didache  has  been  fought 
round  the  connection  of  the  three  works  to  each  other ;  one  section 
of  critics  asserting  the  priority  of  the  "Teaching,"  another  the 
dependence  of  the  tract  on  the  Epistle  and  the  "Shepherd,"  and  a 
third  maintaining  that  all  three  drew  their  material  from  an  earlier 
work,  whilst  a  fourth  dates  the  "  Teaching  "  very  much  later  and 

'  Dr.  Taylor  gives  interesting  illustrations  of  this  by  comparison  with  the 
Taimod  and  Talmudic  writings  ( The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles^  1886). 
Mr.  Rcndel  Harris  even  says :  "  The  teaching  is  Hebraistic  from  cover  to 
cover"  {The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  1887,  P-  7^). 


works 
Hercales, 
Mem,t  ii.  i>2i). 
3  Hamack,  Chron.  cUtchnstl.  Lit.^  1897,  i.,  p.  428, 
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considers  that  the  author  derived  his  matter  from  works  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century.  But  the  subject  of  the  "  Two  Ways  "  is 
not  limited  to  these  writings,  but  is  found  embodied  in  much  later 
works.  In  1843,  Bickell*  published  a  Greek  tract  from  a  Vienna 
MS.  which  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Canons,"  or 
the  Epitome  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Hilgenfeld  conjectures  this 
tract  to  be  the  work  referred  to  by  Rufinus  under  the  name  of 
" Dua  Via  vei  Judicium  Petriy'  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by 
many  able  scholars.  In  this  work,  which  contains  a  large  part  of 
the  "Two  Ways"  as  it  exists  in  our  "Teaching"  and  in  the  "Epistle 
of  Barnabas,"  the  doctrine  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  of 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  apostle,  the  opening  being 
enunciated  by  John  in  identically  the  same  words  as  our  Didache. 
This  tract  is  generally  dated  at  least  in  the  third  century.  In  the 
same  way  the  dissertation  on  the  "Two  Ways"is  practicallyembodied 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  is 
usually  assigned  to  a  still  later  date.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas,  the  Epitome  and  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  therefore,  nearly  the  whole  treatise  of  the  "  Two 
Ways  "  is  included,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  chronological 
order  of  these  various  forms  of  the  doctrine.  That  our  Didache 
was  not  the  original  source,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is 
certain,  and  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  the  last,  col- 
lecting from  the  foregoing  what  may  have  seemed  to  the  compiler 
the  most  striking  passages. 

This  is  not  all,  however,  for  in  1884,  after  the  publication  of  our 
Didache  by  Bryennius,  von  Gebhardt  brought  to  light  the  short 
fragment  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  "Two  Ways,"  with  which 
he  had  met  some  years  before,  and  which  approximates  to  the 
form  of  our  "Teaching,"  with  the  important  difference  that  it 
omits  all  the  references  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  similar  omission  elsewhere,"  are  thus  shown 
to  be  the  later  amplification  of  the  compiler. 

Not  only  is  it  maintained  by  many  that,  in  spite  of  its  different 
title,  our  Didache  is  the  work  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and 
Athanasius,  but  it  is  asserted  to  be  the  work  from  which  Clement 
of  Alexandria  quoted  as  "  Scripture."     Clement  says  :  "  Such  an 

'  Gesch.  d.  Kirchenrechts,  1843.  It  l)ears  the  title  AI  diaraToi  ai  hh. 
KXi^/iCFTos  KnX  Kay6¥€s  iKKXijaioffriKol  rw  &ylvf  dTwrrikw^.  Cardinal  Pitra 
found  the  same  tract  in  a  MS.  in  the  Ottobonian  library  bearing  the  title 
*EwiTOfx^  6pw  T<op  &,ylup  dToarSXtay  KaBoiKiKrit  rapaddae^at.  It  is  also  given 
by  Hilgenfeld  in  his  N,  T.  extra  Can.  Recept.^  1884,  Fasc.  iv.  Codices  in 
Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  have  since  been  discovered. 

'  Lactantius,  Epit.  div.  Instit.^  c.  lix,  for  instance,  and  in  writings  of  pseudo- 
Athanasius,  but  still  more  markedly  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  me  writer  of 
which  could  have  no  reason  for  omitting  them  if  they  had  stood  in  the  original 
treatise  of  which  he  made  use. 
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one  is  called  a  thief  by  the  Scripture ;  at  least,  it  says,  '  Son  (Vcc), 
become  not  a  liar,  for  (yV)  ty'^g  leads  to  (it/j^?)  theft.^ "  In  the 
"Teaching"  these  words  occur  (iii.  5) :  "  My  child  (Tc#cfo»'  /jlov), 
become  not  a  liar,  since  (eirci^)  l)ring  leads  to  (els)  theft." 
Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  quotation  in  Clement  begins  with 
"Son";  but  if  there  be  anything  more  characteristic  of  the 
Didache  than  another,  it  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  My  child  "  as 
the  precursor  of  such  admonitions.  In  the  first  six  chapters, 
devoted  to  the  "  Two  Ways,"  it  is  used  six  times,  and  "  Son  "  is 
never  introduced.  No  one  reading  this  form  of  the  "  Two  Ways," 
and  even  quoting  from  memory,  would  be  in  the  least  likely  to 
couple  with  these  admonitions  any  other  style  of  address,  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  numerous  works  in  which  the  ancient 
text  of  the  "Two  Ways"  has  been  incorporated,  of  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  five,  it  is  evidently  extremely  hazardous  to 
a(!inn  that  the  few  works  used  by  Clement  identify  this  particular 
tract  The  phrase,  in  fact,  is  found  in  the  Epitome  (ii.),  "  Child, 
become  not  a  liar,  since  lying  leads  unto  («ri)  theft,"  which  may, 
with  equal  reason,  be  identified  as  the  source  of  Clement's 
quotation. 

No  work  has  recently  received  more  keen  attention  from  critics 
of  all  schools  than  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Aposties,"  and 
few  have  excited  deeper  interest  or  received  more  divergent  judg- 
ments. Whilst  many  have  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writings  extant,  emanating  even  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  others  have  assigned  it  to  the  fourth  century.' 


*  Middle  of  the  first  century — Sabatier  La  Didach^^  1885,  p.  159. 
Second  half  first  century — Bestmann,  Gesch.  christl.  Sitte,  1885,  ii.,  p.  136 
AT. ;  Jacquier,  La  Doctrine  d.  dtmu  Ap.,  1891,  p.  97  ;  Majocchi,  La  Dottrina 


dei  dod.  Ap,,  1886,  p.  71;  Petersen,  Lehre  d,  xwolf  Ap,,  18S4,  p.  12; 
H.  de  Romestin,  Teaching  of  Twelve  Aps.,  1884,  p.  6,  1885  Pref.  2nd  ed.  ; 
Spence,  Teaching  of  the  Aps,,  1885,  p.  98;  WUnsche,  Lehre  d.  zw.  Ap,^  1884, 
p.  6. 

End  first  century  or  beginning  of  second — Binnie,  Br.  and  Foreign  Ev.  Rev,^ 
Oct.,  1885,  p.  640  ff.  ;  Farrar,  Contemp.  Rev.y  1884,  p.  698  ff.  ;  Expository 
1^1  p-  380  flf.  ;  Fank,  Theoi.  QtMrtalschrift,  1884,  p.  401  ;  Doctrina 
duodmm  Apost.y  1887,  p.  xxxii.  ;  Heron,  Church  of  Sub-ap,  Age^  1888,  p. 
S3;  Hitch(xx:k  and  Brown,  Teaching  of  Twelve  Aps.j  1885,  p.  xc.  f.  Light- 
foot,  Apost.  Fathers,  1898,  p.  216 ;  Expositor,  1885,  p.  6 ;  Lechler,  Urkun- 
denfunde  Gesch,  christl,  Altertums,  1886,  p.  75 ;  Massebieau,  VEnseigne- 
mentdes  douze  A  p.,  1884,  p.  35  ;  E.  von  Renesse,  Die  Lehre  twolf  Ap.,  1897, 
P-85;  Sdiaff,  Oldest  Church  Manual,  1885,  p.  119  ff.  ;  Taylor,  Teaching 
TwehfeAps.,  1886,  p.  118;  Venables,  Brit,  Quarterly  Rev.,  1885,  p.  333  flf.  ; 
Warfield,  Bibl.  Sacra,  1886,  p.  100  ff.  ;  Wordsworth,  Guardian,  Mar.  19th, 
1884;  2aliu,Theol.  Liter aturblatt,  June  27th,  July  nth,  1884;  Forsch,  Gesch. 
^'  T.  Kanons,  1884,  iii.,  p.  318  f. 

First  half  second  century — Baltzer,    Wiedergef.      Zwolfapostellehre,  1886, 
P-  IS*   A.D-  1 10-150  Robinson,  Encyclop,  BibL,  1899,  i.,  p.  676.   a.d.  120  too 
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It  only  remains  for  us  now  briefly  to  examine  the  supposed 
references  to  our  Gospels  in  the  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles."  The  compiler  does  not  in  the  least  endeavour  to 
associate  the  Apostles  directly  with  his  dissertation,  nor  does  he 
even  mention  the  name  of  any  one  of  them.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  indicate  the  title  of  any  work  in  the  New  Testament 
For  him,  apparently,  the  Old  Testament  books  are  the  only  holy 
"  Scripture,"  and  to  these  he  twice  refers.  Hamack  has  counted 
some  twenty-three  Gospel  expressions  which  are  considered  more 
or  less  like  some  in  our  Synoptics ;  but  of  these  seventeen  are 
said  more  nearly  to  approximate  to  passages  in  Matthew,  and  he 
regards  one  of  these  at  least  as  a  mixture  of  the  first  and  third  of 
our  Gospels,  though  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  compiler  may  not 
have  used  Tatian's  DiaUssaron^  or  even  the  Gospel  of  Peter.' 
All  of  these  passages  are  more  or  less  near  coincidences  «ith 
expressions  in  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  it  is  argued  that 
it  is  not  possible  they  could  be  derived  from  oral  tradition,  and 
that  consequently  they  indicate  a  "written  Gospel."  As  these 
expressions  have  closer  similarity  to  our  first  Synoptic  than  to  any 
of  the  others,  it  is  at  once  claimed  by  eager  critics  that  they  prove 
the  use  of  that  Gospel.  A  circumstance  which,  in  most  cases, 
strengthens  this  view  is  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  these 
expressions  are  said  by  the  writer  to  come  "  in  the  Gospel."  This 
form  occurs  in  the  following  cases  (viii.  2) :  "  As  the  Lord  com- 
manded in  his  Gospel "  (w  cic^Xcihtcv  6  xvptos  Iv  r^  cvayycXw^ 
aurov) ;  xi.  3  :  "But  regarding  the  apostles  and  prophets,  according 
to  the  decree  of  the  Gospel  (Kara  t6  Soyfui  tov  eiHtyytklov 
ovTCtfs),  so  do  ye ";  xv.  3 :  "  But  reprove  one  another,  not  in 
anger,  but  in  peace,  as  ye  find  in  the  Gospel "  (a>s  ^x^''"^  ^^  ^V 
evayyekuf) ;  and  in  xv.  4  :  "  But  your  prayers  and  alms  and  all 
your  deeds  do  as  ye  find  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  "  (<os  €X€T€ 
€v  T<jJ  cvayyekuf^  tov  Kvpiov  -qfjuov).  We  may  simply  make  the 
remark  that  only  in  the  first  of  these — which  we  shall  presently 

early,  A,D.  160,  too  late  for  parts,  Grordon,  Modem  Hev.^  1884,  p.  457.     A.D. 
133-135  Volkmar,  Die  Lehre  d.  *,  Ap.y  1885,  p.  44.. 

Later  than  A.D.  130-140 — ^Van  Manen,  Encyclop.  Bibl.,  iii.,  1902,  p.  3,484. 
A.D.  131-X60,  Hamack,  Chronol,  altekristi.  Lit,^  1897,  i.,  p.  438 ;  Die 
Apostellehre^  1896,  p.  20  f.  ;  Bryennius,  Aidax^  r-o^  dc&dcjca  'Aroffr^wr, 
1883,  p.  10.  After  middle  of  second  oentnry,  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitsckr,  wiss. 
TheoLy  1885,  p.  loa  a.d.  140-165,  Lipsius,  Lit.  Ceniralblatt^  Jan.,  1885,  cf. 
Deutsche  Literaturteit,^  1884,  p.  1,449  flf.  Before  A.D.  140 — Addis,  Dtibiin 
Rev,,  Oct.,  1884,  p.  442  flf.  A.D.  140-165,  Meyboom,  Theol,  Tijdsckr,,  1885, 
p.  62i8  ff.  A.D.  160-190  Bonet-Maary,  La  Doctrine  des  douze  Ap,,  1884, 
p.  34  ff.     A.D.  200  Krawotzcky,  TkeoL  QuartcUschr,,  1884,  p.  585  ff. 

Fourth  century — Bigp,  Doctrine  of  Twelve  Ap,,  1898,  p.  23;  Cotterill, 
Scottish  Church  Rev.  1884,  July  and  Sept.  ;  Hoole,  The  Didcuhe,  1894*  P- 
45  f.  ;  Long,  Baptist  Quarterly,  1884,  July  and  September. 

'  Harnack,  Die  Apostellehrey  1896,  p.  8  ff. 
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discuss — is  there  any  direct  reference  to  any  passage  resembling 
our  Gospels ;  though  the  last,  with  its  admonition  regsu-ding 
prayers,  alms,  and  actions,  may  be  taken  as  a  general  reference  to 
the  teachii^  of  Jesus.  Now,  though  no  one  would  maintain  that, 
at  the  time  when  this  Didache  was  compiled,  there  was  no  written 
"Gospel,"  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  these  expres- 
sions. It  is  certain  that,  to  the  majority  of  Christians  in  early 
times,  oral  tradition  must  have  beeoi  the  means  of  rendering 
familiar  the  more  remarkable  sayings  of  Jesus  much  more  than 
written  documents,  which  could  only  be  in  limited  circulation, 
and  to  the  mass  of  these  converts  his  teaching  mu3t  therefore 
have  been  more  a  spoken  than  a  written  Gospel.  If  we 
look  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  we  find  similar  words  used, 
which  no  one  will  assert  to  refer  to  a  written  Gospel.  For 
instance  (Matt.  iv.  23) :  "  And  he  went  about  in  all  Galilee, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom"  {rh  evayycXtov  ttJs  jSoo-tXcwis) ;  cf.  ix.  35,  xxvi.  13. 
In  Mark  viii.  35  there  is  a  similar  expression  :  *' Whosoever  shall 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's  (xal  tov  evayycXtov) 
will  save  it."  In  i  Cor.  iv.  15,  again,  we  read:  "For  in  Christ 
Jesus  I  begot  you  through  the  Gospel "  (Sta  tov  cvayyektov) — 
of.  ix.  14 ;  and  in  Gal.  ii.  2 :  '*  And  communicated  to  them  the 
Gospel  [rb  cvayycXiov]  which  I  preach  among  the  Gentiles." 

We  may  now  consider  the  first  of  the  above  passages,  which 
contains  the  principal  of  the  supposed  references.  Matt.  viii.  2  : 
"  Neither  pray  ye  as  the  hypocrites,  but  as  the  Lord  commanded 
in  his  GospeU  thus  pray  ye  ";  and  then  follows  what  is  known  as 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  prayer  is  given  as  it  appears  in  our  first 
Synoptic  (vi.  9-13),  but  with  some  noteworthy  alterations.  "  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven "  (€i^  rcj)  ovpav^)  is  used  instead  of 
"in  the  heavens"  (iv  tocs  ovpavMs);  and  "forgive  us  our  debt" 
(t^»  6(f>etXiiv  riifMv)  instead  of  "  our  debts  "  (tcI  ot^ikruMra.  ijfuov). 
A  still  more  important  divergence  occurs  in  the  doxology,  which 
in  the  Didache  is  given  :  ^'  For  thine  is  the  power,  and  the  glory 
for  ever,"  omitting  both  "  the  kingdom  "  and  the  final  "  amen."' 
Of  course,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  oldest  and  best  texts  of 
Matt.  vi.  13  omit  the  doxology  altogether,  and  it  has  now  dis- 
appeared even  from  the  Revised  Version ;  but  the  variation  we 
point  out  makes  the  Didache  differ  even  from  the  Codices  which 
contain  it  That  the  omission  of  "  kingdom  "  is  not  accidental  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  very  same  peculiar  doxology  is  again 
used  in  the  "  Teaching  "  in  connection  with  another  prayer  (x.  5). 
Probably  no  part  of  the  so-called  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  more 

*  Wc  do  not   mention  the  substitution  of  iKOirta  for  fKe6,Tw  and  d^fc^i' 
foe  d^i^iraftcr,  for  this  b  supported  by  some  of  our  oldest  texts. 
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spread  abroad  in  oral  tradition  than  this  prayer,  and  to  suppose 
that  this  faulty  agreement  is  evidence  of  the  use  specially  of  the 
first  Synoptic  is  not  permissible. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  reminiscences  of  the 
"Sermon"  in  this  tract,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
further  to  examine  them  here.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  habit,  even  of  able  critics  when  examining  supposed  quotations  in 
early  writings,  boldly  to  ascribe  them  to  our  Synoptics,  however  much 
they  differ  from  our  texts,  in  total  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
many  records  of  doings  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  are  no  longer 
extant,  existed  before  our  Gospels  were  composed,  and  circulated 
with  them.  Many  of  these,  subsequently  absorbed  by  our  Gospels, 
or  displaced  by  them,  undoubtedly  contained  the  best  passages  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  very  similar  shape,  and  were  long  very 
widely  read.  More  especially  does  this  remark  apply  to  reminis- 
cences of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  to  which  the  expressions 
in  the  Didache  are  confined.  We  have  even  in  our  first  and  third 
Synoptics  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  In  the  first  Gospel 
we  have  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  with  all  these  passages 
joined  together  in  one  long  discourse.  In  the  third  Synoptic  we 
find  no  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  at  all,  but  part  of  that  long 
discourse  is  given  as  a  "Sermon  on  the  Plain,"  whilst  other 
portions  are  scattered  throughout  the  Gospel.  In  the  second 
Synoptic  we  have  neither  a  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  nor  on  the 
plain,  but  many  fragments  are  separately  introduced.  In  all  three 
the  various  passages  are  put  in  a  context  which  is  of^en  contradictory 
of  each  other.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Logia  and  the  documents 
which  lie  behind  the  three  Synoptics  contained  them  in  one  shape 
or  another,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  claim  the  use  in  any  ancient 
work  of  such  sayings  from  unnamed  sources  as  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  particular  Gospel  ? 

There  is  one  further  passage  to  which  we  may  refer.  In  his  first 
chapter,  §  6,  the  compiler  of  our  Didache  says :  "  But  regarding 
this  it  is  also  said :  '  Let  thine  alms  sweat  into  thy  hands  until  thou 
knowest  to  whom  to  give.' "'  This  saying,  which  is  quoted  in  some 
way  as  Scripture,  "  it  is  also  said  "  (ci/wyrat),  is  not  found  in  our 
Synoptics,  and  is  referred  to  an  apocryphal  Gospel.  It  is  in 
immediate  sequence  to  admonitions,  in  which  are  incorporated 
reminiscences  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  which  wind  up 
with  words  like  those  in  Matt.  v.  26,  "  He  shall  not  come  out 
thence  till  he  hath  given  back  the  last  farthing."  Then  at  once 
follow  the  words  just  discussed.  If  these  words  were  "also 
said "  in  the  work  in  which  the  expression  like  Matt.  v.  26  was 
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found,  why  should  all  the  reminiscences  from  the  "  Semion  on 
the  Mount"  not  have  been  derived  from  the  same  apocryphal 
source? 

We  have,  however,  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  book  than 
may  seem  necessary,  for  in  so  far  as  our  particular  purpose  is  con- 
cerned a  decision  is  perfectly  certain  and  easy.  The  "  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  is  anonymous,  and  nothing  is  either 
known  or  surmised  as  to  its  compiler.  He  does  not  mention  any 
of  the  Apostles,  suid  gives  no  indication  whatever  of  the  writer  of 
any  work  in  our  New  Testament.  He  does  not  afford  the  slightest 
evidence,  therefore,  even  of  the  existence  of  any  of  our  Gospels, 
and  in  no  way  bears  testimony  to  their  credibility  as  witnesses  for 
miracles  and  the  reality  of  Divine  revelation. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   EPISTLES   OF   IGNATIUS — THE   EPISTLE   OF   POLYCARP 

Although  in  reality  appertaining  to  a  very  much  later  period,  we 
shall  here  refer  to  the  so-called  "Epistles  of  Ignatius," and  examine 
any  testimony  which  they  afford  regarding  the  date  and  authenticity 
of  our  Gospels.  There  are  in  all  tifteen  Episdes  bearing  the  name 
of  Ignatius ;  three  of  these,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Apostle  John  (2),  exist  only  in  a  Latin  version,  and  these,  together 
with  five  others  directed  to  Mary  of  Cassobola,  to  the  Tarsians, 
to  the  Antiochans,  to  Hero  of  Antioch,  and  to  the  Philippians, 
of  which  there  are  versions  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  spurious,  and  may,  so  far  as  their  contents  are 
concerned,  be  at  once  dismissed  from  all  consideration.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  nor  does  any  early  writer  refer  to 
them.  Of  the  remaining  seven  Epistles,  addressed  to  the  Ephesians, 
Magnesians,  Trallians,  Romans,  Philadelphians,  Smymaeans,  and 
to  Polycarp,  there  are  two  distinct  versions  extant :  one  long 
version,  of  which  there  are  both  Greek  and  Latin  texts;  and 
another  much  shorter,  and  presenting  considerable  variations,  of 
which  there  are  also  both  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  After  a  couple 
of  centuries  of  discussion,  critics,  almost  without  exception,  have 
finally  agreed  that  the  longer  version  is  nothing  more  than  an 
interpolated  version  of  the  shorter  and  more  ancient  form  of  the 
Epistles.  The  question  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  however,  was  re-opened  and  complicated  by  the  publica- 
tion in  1845,  by  Dr.  Cureton,  of  a  Syriac  version  of  three  Epistles 
only — to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Romans — in  a 
still  shorter  form,  discovered  amongst  a  large  number  of  MSS. 
purchased  by  Dr.  Tattam  from  the  monks  of  the  Desert  of  Nitria. 
These  three  Syriac  Epistles  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
scrutiny,  and  many  of  the  ablest  critics  have  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  only  authentic  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  whilst  others,  who  do 
not  admit  that  even  these  are  genuine  letters  emanating  from 
Ignatius,  still  prefer  them  to  the  version  of  seven  Greek  Epistles, 
and  consider  them  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  letters  which  we 
possess.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  strongest 
doubts  were  expressed  regarding  the  authenticity  of  any  of  the 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  The  Magdeburg  Centuriators  first 
attacked    them,   and   Calvin  declared  them  to  be  spurious,  an 
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opinion  fully  shared  by  Daill^  and  others;  Chemnitz  regarded 
them  with  suspicion ;  and  similar  doubts,  more  or  less  definite, 
were  expressed  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and  onward  to 
comparatively  recent  times,  although  the  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  were  not  then  so  complete  as  now.  That  the  Epistles 
were  interpolated  there  was  no  doubt.  Fuller  examination  and 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  have  confirmed 
earlier  doubts,  and  a  large  mass  of  critics  has  either  recognised 
that  the  authenticity  of  none  of  these  Epistles  can  be  established, 
or  that  they  can  only  be  considered  later  and  spurious  composi- 
tions. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians,  the  earliest  reference  to  any  of  these  Epistles,  or  to 
Ignatius  himself,  is  made  by  Irenseus,  who  quotes  a  passage  which 
is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  iv.),  without,  however, 
any  mention  of  name,  introduced  by  the  following  words  :  "  As  a 
certain  man  of  ours  said,  being  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts  on 
account  of  his  testimony  to  God  :  *  I  am  the  wheat  of  God,  and 
by  the  teeth  of  beasts  I  am  ground,  that  I  may  be  found  pure 
bread.'"'  Origen  likewise  quotes  two  brief  sentences  which  he 
refers  to  Ignatius.  The  first  is  merely  :  "  But  my  love  is  crucified,"' 
which  is  likewise  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  vii.) ; 
and  the  other  quoted  as  "out  of  one  of  the  Epistles"  of  the 
martyr  Ignatius  :  "  From  the  Prince  of  this  world  was  concealed 
the  virginity  of  Mary,"3  which  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (ch.  xix.).  Eusebius  mentions  seven  Epistles,^  and 
quotes  one  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  v.),  and 
a  few  words  from  an  apocryphal  Gospel  contained  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Smymaeans  (ch.  iii.),  the  source  of  which  he  says  that  he 
does  not  know,  and  he  cites  from  Irensus  the  brief  quotation 
given  above,  and  refers  to  the  mention  of  the  Epistles  in  the  letter 
of  Polycarp,  which  we  reserve.  Elsewheres  he  further  quotes  a 
short  sentence  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (ch.  xix.), 
part  of  which  had  previously  been  cited  by  Origen.  It  will  be 
observed  that  all  these  quotations,  with  the  exception  of  that  from 
Irenseus,  are  taken  from  the  three  Epistles  which  exist  in  the 
Syriac  translation,  and  they  are  found  in  that  version ;  and  the 
first  occasion  on  which  any  passage  attributed  to  Ignatius  is  quoted 
which  is  not  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three  Epistles  occurs  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Athanasius,  in  his 


'Iranaeos,  Adv.  Hter.^  v.  28,  §  4 ;  Eusebius,  iT.  £.,  iii.  36.       Lardner 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  this  is  a  quotation  at  all. 
'  Prolog,  in  Cantic.  Canticor. 
3  Horn.  vi.  in  Lucam.  ^  H.  E.^  iii.  36. 

5  Quast.  adStepk.  ;  cf.  Cnreton,  Corp.  Ign.^  p.  164. 
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Epistle  regarding  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Selucia,'  quotes  a 
few  words  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (ch.  viL) ;  but, 
although  foreign  to  the  Syriac  text,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  words 
are  at  least  from  a  form  of  one  of  the  three  Epistles  which  exist  in 
that  version.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  up  to  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century  no  quotation  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  except  one 
by  Eusebius,  exists,  which  is  not  found  in  the  three  short  Syriac 
letters. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three 
Epistles  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  shorter  Greek  version ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  for  instance,  being  only  about  one-third 
of  the  length  of  the  Greek  text.     Those  who  still  maintain  the 
superior  authenticity  of  the  Greek  shorter  version  aigue  that  the 
Syriac  is  an  epitome  of  the  Greek.     This  does  not,  however,  seem 
tenable  when  the  matter  is  carefully  examined.     Although   so 
much  is  absent  from  the  Syriac  version,  not  only  is  there   no 
interruption  of  the  sense,  and  no  obscurity  or  undue  curtness  in 
the  style,  but  the  Epistles  read  more  consecutively,  without  faults 
of  construction  or  grammar ;  and  passages  which  in  the  Greek 
text  were  confused,  and  almost  unintelligible,  have  become  quite 
clear  in  the  Syriac.     The  interpolations  of  the  text,  in  fact,  had 
been  so  clumsily  made  that  they  had  obscured  the  meaning,  and 
their  mere  omission,  without  any  other  alteration  of  grammatical 
construction,  has  restored  the  epistles  to  clear  and  simple  order. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  passages  which,  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  epistles,  were  pointed  out  as 
chiefly  determining  that  the  epistles  w^ere  spurious,  are  not  found 
in  the   Syriac  version  at    aU.      Archbishop    Usher,   who    only 
admitted  the  authenticity  of   six   epistles,   showed  that   much 
interpolation  of  these  letters  took  place  in  the  sixth  century;'' 
but  this  very  fact  increases  the  probability  of  much  earlier  inter- 
polation also,  to  which  the  various  existing  versions  most  clearly 
point.      The  interpolations    can   be  explained  upon   the   most 
palpable  dogmatic  grounds,  but  not  so  the  omissions  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Syriac  version  is  an  abridgment  made  upon 
any  distinct  dogmatic  principle,  for  that  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
renders  the  omissions  ineffectual  for  dogmatic  reasons.     There  is 
no  ground  of  interest,  therefore,  upon  which  the  portions  omitted 
and  retained  by  the  Syriac  version  can  be  intelligently  explained. 
Finally,  here,  we  may  mention  that  the  MSS.  of  the  three  Syriac 
epistles  are  more  ancient  by  some  centuries  than  those  of  any  of 
the  Greek  versions  of  the  Seven  epistles.3    The  strongest  internal 
as  well  as  other  evidence,  into  which  space  forbids  our  going  in 

'  Opera,  Berud.  ed,,  i.,  p.  761. 
"  Dissert.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  xx3uii.  3  Cureton,  T^  Am,  Syr,  Vers,,  p.  xl. 
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detail,  has  led  the  majority  of  critics  to  recognise  the  Syriac 
version  as  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius  extant, 
and  this  is  admitted  by  many  of  those  who  nevertheless  deny  the 
authenticity  of  any  of  the  epistles.' 

Seven  Epistles  have  been  selected  out  of  fifteen  extant,  all 
equally  purporting  to  be  by  Ignatius,  simply  because  otAy  that 
number  was  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  from  whom,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  fourth  century,  except  the  general  reference  in  the  so- 
called  Epistle  of  Polycaip,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  we 
hear  of  them.  Now,  neither  the  silence  of  Eusebius  regarding 
the  eight  Epistles,  nor  his  mention  of  the  seven,  can  have  much 
weight  in  deciding  the  question  of  their  authenticity.  The  only 
point  which  is  settled  by  the  reference  of  Eusebius  is  that,  at  the 
date  at  which  he  wrote,  seven  Epistles  were  known  to  him  which 
were  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  He  evidently  knew  little  or  nothing 
r^arding  the  man  or  the  Epistles  beyond  what  he  had  learnt  from 
themselves,  and  he  mentions  the  martyr-journey  to  Rome  as  a 
mere  report :  *'It  is  said  that  he  was  conducted  from  Syria  to  Rome 
to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts  on  account  of  his  testimony  to  Christ."^ 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  argue  that  no  other  Epistles  existed 
simply  because  Eusebius  did  not  mention  them ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  still  more  unreasonable  to  affirm  that  the  seven 
Epistles  are  authentic  merely  because  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth 
century — ^that  is  to  say,  some  two  centuries  after  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written --had  met  with  them.  Does  anyone  believe 
the  letter  of  Jesus  to  Abgarus,  Prince  of  Edessa,  to  be  genuine 
because  Eusebius  inserts  it  in  his  history?  as  an  authentic  docu- 
ment out  of  the  public  records  of  the  city  of  Edessa  ?  There  is, 
m  &,ct,  no  evidence  that  the  brief  quotations  of  Irenseus  and 
Origen  are  taJcen  from  either  of  the  extant  Greek  versions  of  the 
Epistles ;  for,  as  we  have  mentioned,  they  exist  in  the  Syriac 
Epistles,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  original  state  of  the 
letters  from  which  they  were  derived.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that,  if  any  writer  wished  to  circulate  letters  in  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  he  would  insert  such  passages  as  were  said  to  have 
been  quoted  from  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and,  supposing  those 
quotations  to  be  real,  all  that  could  be  inferred  on  finding  such  pas- 
sages would  be  that,  at  least,  so  much  might  be  genuine.  It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  seven  Epistles  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  any  special  way.  These  Epistles 
are  mixed  up  in  the  Medicean  and  corresponding  ancient  Latin 

'  Regarding  the  Armenian  version,  see  Preface  to  6th  ed.,  p.  xliv.  ff. 

*  A^yot  9*  ix^  rcfrro^  dwd  Xvplas  4irl  tV  *^(afialtaw   t6\ip,    k.t.X.,  H.  E,, 

iii.36. 

^ff.E.,'\.  13. 
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MSS.  with  the  other  eight  Epistles,  universally  announced  to  be 
spurious,  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  and  all  have  equal 
honour.  The  recognition  of  the  number  seven  may,  therefore,  be 
ascribed  simply  to  the  reference  to  them  by  Eusebius,  and  his 
silence  regarding  the  rest. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  so-called  Ignatian  Epistles  ? 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Irenasus  makes  a  very 
short  quotation  from  a  source  unnamed,  which  Eusebius,  in  the 
fourth  century,  finds  in  an  Epistle  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Origen, 
in  the  third  century,  quotes  a  very  few  words,  which  he  ascribes  to 
Ignatius,  although  without  definite  reference  to  any  particular 
Epistle  j  and  in  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  mentions  seven 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  There  is  no  other  evidence.  There 
are,  however,  fifteen  Epistles  extant  attributed  to  Ignatius, 
of  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  three  which  are  only 
known  in  a  Latin  version,  we  possess  both  Greek  and  Latin 
versions.  Of  seven  of  these  Epistles — ^and  they  are  those  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius — we  have  two  Greek  versions,  one  of  which  is 
very  much  shorter  than  the  other ;  and,  finally,  we  now  possess  a 
Syriac  version  of  three  Epistles  only,  in  a  form  still  shorter  than 
the  shorter  Greek  version,  in  which  are  found  all  the  quotations  of 
the  Fathers,  without  exception,  up  to  the  fourth  century.  Eight 
of  the  fifteen  Epistles  are  univereally  rejected  as  spurious.  The 
longer  Greek  version  of  the  remaining  seven  Epistles  is  almost 
unanimously  condemned  as  grossly  interpolated  ;  and  the  majority 
of  critics  recognise  that  the  shorter  Greek  version  is  also  much 
interpolated ;  whilst  the  Syriac  version,  which  so  far  as  MSS.  are 
concerned  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  text  of  any  of  the  letters 
which  we  possess,  reduces  their  number  to  three,  and  their 
contents  to  a  very  small  compass.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
majority  of  critics  have  expressed  doubt  more  or  less  strong 
regarding  the  authenticity  of  all  of  these  Epistles,  and  that  so 
large  a  number  have  repudiated  them  altogether.  One  thing  is 
quite  evident,  that  amidst  such  a  mass  of  falsification,  interpolation, 
and  fraud,  the  Ignatian  Epistles  cannot,  in  any  form,  be  considered 
evidence  on  any  important  point. 

These  doubts,  however,  have  been  intensified  by  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Ignatian  Epistles  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  composed.  They  profess  to  have  been 
written  by  Ignatius  during  his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  in 
the  custody  of  Roman  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  the  form  of  martyrdom  to  which  he  had  been  condemned. 
The  writer  describes  the  circumstances  of  his  journey  as  follows  : 
"  From  Syria  even  unto  Rome  I  fight  with  wild  beasts,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  by  night  and  day ;  being  bound  amoiigst  ten  leopards, 
which  are  the  band  of  soldiers,  who,  even  receiving  benefits. 
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become  worse.''*  Now,  if  this  account  be  in  the  least  degree 
true,  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the  maityr  could  have 
found  means  to  write  so  many  long  Epistles,  entering  minutely 
into  dogmatic  teaching,  and  expressing  the  most  deliberate  and 
advanced  views  regarding  ecclesiastical  government  ?  Indeed,  it 
may  be  asked  why  Ignatius  should  have  considered  it  necessary  in 
such  a  journey,  even  if  the  possibility  be  for  a  moment  conceded, 
to  address  such  Epistles  to  communities  and  individuals  to  whom, 
by  the  showing  of  the  letters  themselves,  he  had  just  had  oppor- 
tunities of  addressing  his  counsels  in  person.  The  Epistles  them- 
selves bear  none  of  the  marks  of  composition  under  such 
circumstances,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  soldiers,  such 
as  the  quotation  above  describes,  would  allow  a  prisoner,  con- 
demned to  wild  beasts  for  professing  Christianity,  deliberately  to 
write  long  Epistles  at  every  stage  of  his  journey,  promulgating  the 
very  doctrines  for  which  he  was  condemned.  And  not  only  this, 
but  on  his  way  to  martyrdom,  he  has,  according  to  the  Epistles,' 
perfect  freedom  to  see  his  friends.  He  receives  the  bishops, 
deacons,  and  members  of  various  Christian  communities,  who  come 
with  greetings  to  him,  and  devoted  followers  accompany  him  on 
his  journey.  All  this  without  hindrance  from  the  "  ten  leopards," 
of  whose  cruelty  he  complains,  and  without  persecution  or  harm 
to  those  who  so  openly  declare  themselves  his  friends  and  fellow- 
believers.     The  whole  story  is  absolutely  incredible. 

Against  these  objections  Dr.  Lightfoot  advances  arguments, 
derived  from  Zahn,  regarding  the  Roman  procedure  in  cases  that 
are  said  to  be  "known."  These  cases,  however,  are  neither 
analogous  nor  have  they  the  force  which  is  assumed.  That 
Christians  imprisoned  for  their  religious  belief  should  receive  their 
nourishment,  while  in  {mson,  from  friends,  is  anything  but  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  bribes  should  secure  access  to  them  in  many 
cases,  and  some  mitigation  of  suffering,  is  possible.  The  case  of 
Ignatius,  however,  is  very  different.  If  the  meaning  of  01  koi 
€0€pnfera6ijuevoi  \€ip<iv%  yivovra.1,  be  that,  although  receiving  bribes, 
the  "  ten  leopards  "  only  became  more  cruel,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
leniency  and  mild  treatment  ascribed  to  ^e  Roman  procedure  is 
described  by  the  writer  himself  as  actually  taking  place,  and 
certainly  nothing  approaching  a  parallel  to  the  correspondence  of 
pseudo-Ignatius  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  known  instance.  The 
case  of  Saturus  and  Perpetua,  even  if  tme,  is  no  confirmarion,  the 


'  'Ard  "ZvpUtt  fUxfi  *^t!>fiiii  dripioiuaxia  Btk  7^  koX  ^aXdo-tfi;*)  Fu«rr6f  kqX  iffUepas, 
€vd€d€/Upot  dixa  Xeordpdoif,  5  ^orw  ffrparuimKbv  rir/iuk'  ol  koX  evepyero&rewoi 
Xc'^vs  7£rorrcu.     JSp.  Ad,  Rom,^  v. 

■Cf.  ad  Rphes,y  i.  ii.,  ad  Ma^nes,  ii.   xv.,  ad  Troll,  L,  ad  Rom,  x.,  ad 
Philadilph,  zi.,  ad  Smym,  x.  xiii.,  etc. 
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circumstances  being  very  different;'  but,  in  facty  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  extant  history  was  written  by  either  of 
them,'  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not 

Dr.  Lightfoot  advances  the  instance  of  Paul  as  a  case  in  point 
of  a  Christian  prisoner  treated  with  great  consideration,  and  who 
^*  writes  letters  freely,  receives  visits  from  his  friends,  communicates 
with  churches  and  individuals  as  he  desires."^  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  two  cases  more  dissimilar  than  those  oif 
pseudo-Ignatius  and  Paul,  as  narrated  in  the  ''Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  although  doubtless  the  story  of  the  former  has  been 
framed  upon  some  of  the  lines  of  the  latter.  Whilst  Ignatius  is 
condemned  to  be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  as  a  Christian,  Paul  is 
not  condemned  at  all,  but  stands  in  the  position  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  rescued  from  infuriated  Jews  (xxiii.  27),  repeatedly  dedated 
by  his  judges  to  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds 
(xxv.  25,  xxvi.  31),  and  who  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  but 
that  he  had  appealed  to  Caesar  (xxv.  11  f.,  xxvi.  32).  His  posi- 
tion was  one  which  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  Roman  scddiers. 
Ignatius  **  fights  with  beasts  from  Syria  even  unto  Rome,"  and  is 
cruelly  treated  by  his  "ten  leopards";  but  Paul  is  represented  as 
receiving  very  different  treatment.  Felix  commands  that  his  own 
people  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  minister  to  him  (xxiv.  23), 
and  when  the  voyage  is  commenced  it  is  said  that  Julius,  who  had 
charge  of  Paul,  treated  him  courteously,  and  gave  him  liberty  to 
go  to  see  his  friends  at  Sidon  (xxvii.  3).  At  Rome  he  was  allowed 
to  live  by  himself  with  a  single  soldier  to  guard  him  ^xxviii.  16), 
and  he  continued  for  two  years  in  his  own  lured  house  (xxviiL  28). 
These  circumstances  are  totally  different  from  those  under  which 
the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  said  to  have  been  written. 

"  But  the  most  powerful  testimony,"  Dr.  Lightfoot  goes  on  to 
say,  "is  derived  from  the  representations  of  a  heathen  writer."* 
The  case  of  Peregrinus,  to  which  he  refers,  seems  to  us  even  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  Paul.  Of  Peregrinus  himself,  historically, 
we  really  know  little  or  nothing,  for  the  account  of  Ludan  is 
scarcely  received  by  anyone  as  serious.  Ludan  narrates  that  this 
Peregrinus  Proteus,  a  c)mic  philosopher,  having  been  guilty  of 
parridde  and  other  crimes,  found  it  convenient  to  leave  his  own 
country.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  fell  in  with  Christians 
and  learnt  their  doctrines,  and,  according  to  Ludan,  the  Christians 
soon  were  mere  children  in  his  hands,  so  that  he  became  in  his 
own  person  "  prophet,  high  priest,  and  ruler  of  a  synagogue "; 


'  Rainart,  Acta  Afart,,  p.  137  ff.  ;  cf.  Baronhis,  Mart.  Rom.^  163 1,  p.  153. 

*  Cf.  Lardner,  Credibility ^  etc.,  Works,  iii.,  p.  3. 

•  Contemporary  Review^  February,  1875,  p.  349, 

♦  Ib,y  p.  350. 
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and,  further,  ''  they  spoke  of  him  as  a  god,  used  him  as  a  law- 
giver, and  elected  him  as  their  chief  man."'  After  a  time  he  was 
put  in  prison  for  his  new  &ith,  which,  Lucian  says,  was  a  real 
sennice  to  him  afterwards  in  his  impostures.  During  the  time  he 
was  in  {vison  he  is  said  to  have  received  those  services  from 
Christians  which  Dr.  Ughtfoot  quotes.  Peregrinus  was  subsequently 
set  at  liberty  by  the  Governor  of  Syria,  who  loved  philosophy,^ 
and  travelled  about,  living  in  great  comfort  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christians,  until  at  last  they  quarrelled,  in  consequence,  Lucian 
thinks,  of  his  eating  some  forbidden  food.  Finally,  Peregrinus 
ended  his  career  by  throwing  himself  into  the  flames  of  a  funeral 
pile  during  the  Olympian  games.  An  earthquake  is  said  to  have 
taken  pinos  at  the  time ;  a  vulture  flew  out  from  the  pile,  oying 
out  with  a  human  voice ;  and  shortly  after  Peregrinus  rose  again, 
and  appeared  clothed  in  white  raiment,  unhurt  by  the  fire. 

Now,  this  writing,  of  which  we  have  given  the  barest  sketch,  is 
a  direct  satire  upon  Christians,  or  even,  as  Baur  affirms,  "  a  parody 
of  the  history  of  Jesus."3  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
that  any  of  the  events  of  the  Christian  career  of  Peregrinus  were 
trae ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Lucian's  policy  was  to  exaggerate  the 
fedlity  of  access  to  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  assiduity  and  attention 
of  the  Christians  to  Peregrinus,  the  ease  with  which  they  were 
duped  being  the  chief  point  of  the  satire. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  must  be  mentioned. 
Lucian's  account  of  Peregrinus  is  claimed  by  supporters  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles  as  evidence  for  them.^  ''The  smgular  corres- 
pondence in  this  narrative  wilii  the  account  of  Ignatius,  combined 
with  some  striking  coincidences  of  expression,"  they  aigue,  show 
"that  Lucian  was  acquainted  with  the  Ignatian  history,  if  not  with 
the  Ignatian  letters."  These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
although  he  guards  himself,  in  referring  to  this  argument,  by  the 
words,  ''if  it  be  true,"  and  does  not  express  his  own  opinion ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  say :  "At  all  events  it  is  conclusive  for  the  matter 
in  hand,  as  showing  that  Christian  prisoners  were  treated  in  the 
very  way  described  in  these  Epistles."^  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
no  case  conclusive  of  anything.  If  it  were  true  that  Lucian 
employed,  as  the  basis  of  his  satire,  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and 
^^^^^yi^logy>  it  IS  clear  that  his  narrative  cannot  be  used  as  inde- 
pendent testimony  for  the  truth  of  the  statements  regarding  the 
treatment  of  Christian  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  as  this 
cannot  be  shown,  his  story  remains  a  mere  satire,  with  very  little 

'  Dg  Morte  Peregr.,  11.  ■  lb.,  14. 

*  Gesch,  chr,  Kirche^  i.,  p.  410  f. 

^  See,  for  instance,  Denzinger,  Ueber  die  Aechtktit  d.  Hsh,     Textes  d,  Ignat. 
Brief€,  1849,  P-  ^7  ^'  \  ^Z<^>  Ignatius  v.  Ani»t  1873,  P-  517  ff- 
'  ConUmporary  Review,  February,  1875,  p.  350  f. 
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historical  value.  Apart  from  all  this,  however,  the  case  of 
Per^;rinus,  a  man  confined  in  prison  for  a  short  time,  under  a 
favourable  governor,  and  not  pursued  with  any  severity,  is  no 
parallel  to  that  of  Ignatius,  condemned  cui  besHas^  and,  according 
to  his  own  express  statement,  cruelly  treated  by  the  "  ten  leopards  "; 
and,  further,  the  liberty  of  pseudo-Ignatius  must  greatly  have 
exceeded  all  that  is  said  of  Peregrinus,  if  he  was  able  to  write 
such  Epistles,  and  hold  such  free  intercourse  as  they  represent 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  beheving  that  Ignatius  was 
not  sent  to  Rome  at  all,  but  suffered  mart3a'dom  in  Antioch  itself 
on  the  2oth  December  a.d.  115,  being  condemned  to  be  cast  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  in  consequence  of  the  fanatical 
excitement  produced  by  the  earthquake  which  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  that  month.  There  are  no  less  than  three  martyrologies 
of  Ignatius  giving  an  account  of  the  martyr's  supposed  jouniey 
from  Antioch  to  Rome,  but  these  can  have  no  weight,  as  they  are 
all  recognised  to  be  mere  idle  legends,  of  whose  existence  we  do 
not  hear  till  a  very  late  period. 

We  shall  briefly  state  the  case  for  holding  that  the  martyrdom 
took  place  in  Antioch,  and  not  in  Rome.  The  Ignatian  Epistles 
and  martyrologies  set  forth  that,  during  a  general  peisecution  of 
Christians,  in  Syria  at  least,  Ignatius  was  condemned  by  Tiajan, 
when  he  wintered  in  Antioch  during  the  Parthian  War,  to  be 
taken  to  Rome  and  cast  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. 
When  we  inquire  whether  these  facts  are  supported  by  historical 
data,  the  reply  is  emphatically  adverse.  All  that  is  known  of  the 
treatment  of  Christians  during  the  reign  of  Tmjan,  as  wdl  as  of 
the  character  of  the  Emperor,  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that 
Ignatius  could  have  been  condemned  by  Trajan  himself,  or  even 
by  a  provincial  governor,  to  be  taken  to  Rome  and  there  cast  to 
the  beasts.  It  is  well  known  that,  under  Trajan,  there  was  no 
general  persecution  of  Christians,  although  there  may  have  been 
instances  in  which  prominent  members  of  the  body  were  either 
punished  or  fell  victims  to  popular  fury  and  superstition.^  An 
instance  of  this  kind  was  the  martyrdom  of  Simeon,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  reported  by  Hegesippus.  He  was  not  condemned 
ad  besHcLs^  however,  and  much  less  deported  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose.  Why  should  Ignatius  have  been  so  exceptionally 
treated?  In  fact,  even  during  the  persecutions  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  although  Christians  in  Syria  were  frequently  enough 
cast  to  the  beasts,  there  is  no  instance  recorded  in  which  anyone 
condemned  to  this  fate  was  sent  to  Rome.     Such  a  sentence  is 


'  Milman  says  :  ''  Excepting  of  Ignatius,  probably  of  Simeon  of  Jerusalem, 
there  is  no  authentic  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.** — Hist,  of  Chris- 
tianity, 1867,  ii.y  p.  103  note. 
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quite  at  Tariance  with  the  clement  character  of  Trajan  and  his 
principles  of  government.  Neander,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Baur,  says  :  "  As  he  (Trajan),  like  Pliny,  consider^  Christianity 
mere  fanaticism,  he  also  probably  thought  that  if  seventy  were 
combined  with  clemency,  if  too  much  noise  were  not  made  about 
it,  the  open  demonstration  not  left  unpunished,  but  also  minds  not 
stirred  up  by  persecution,  fanatical  enthusiasm  would  more  easily 
cool  down,  and  the  matter  by  degrees  come  to  an  end."*  This 
was  certainly  the  policy  which  mainly  characterised  his  reign. 
Now,  not  only  would  such  a  severe  sentence  have  been  contrary  to 
such  principles,  but  the  agitation  excited  would  have  been 
enormously  increased  by  sending  tHe  martyr  a  long  journey  by 
land  through  Asia,  and  allowing  him  to  pass  through  some  of 
the  principal  cities,  hold  constant  intercourse  with  the  various 
Christian  communities,  and  address  long  epistles  to  them.  With 
the  fervid  desire  for  martyrdom  then  prevalent,  such  a  journey 
would  have  been  a  triumphal  progress,  spreading  everywhere 
excitement  and  enthusiasm.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  an 
indication  of  the  results  of  impartial  examination,  to  point  out 
that  Neander's  inability  to  accept  the  Ignatian  epistles  largely 
rests  on  his  disbelief  of  the  whole  tradition  of  this  sentence  and 
martyr-journey.  "  We  do  not  recognise  the  Emperor  Trajan  in 
this  narrative  "  (the  martyrology),  he  says,  ^*  therefore  cannot  but 
doubt  everything  which  is  related  by  this  document,  as  well  as 
that,  during  this  reign.  Christians  can  have  been  cast  to  the  wild 
beasts."* 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  suppose  that,  instead  of  being  condemned 
by  Trajan  himself,  Ignatius  received  his  sentence  from  a  provincial 
governor,  the  story  does  not  gain  greater  probability.  It  is  not 
credible  that  such  an  official  would  have  ventured  to  act  so  much 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor's  government.  Besides, 
if  such  a  governor  did  pronounce  so  severe  a  sentence,  why  did 
he  not  execute  it  in  Antioch  ?  Why  send  the  prisoner  to  Rome  ? 
By  doing  so  he  made  all  the  more  conspicuous  a  severity  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  clement  Trajan.  The  cruelty 
which  dictated  a  condemnation  ad  destias  would  have  been  more 
gratified  by  execution  on  the  spot  The  transport  to  Rome  is  in 
no  case  credible,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  admitted  is  that 
Ignatius,  like  Simeon  of  Jerusalem,  may  have  been  condemned  to 
death  during  this  reign,  more  especially  if  the  event  be  associated 
with  some  sudden  outbreak  of  superstitious  fury  against  the 
Christians,  to  which  the  martyr  may  at  once  have  fallen  a  victim. 
We  are  not  without  indications  of  such  a  cause  operating  in  the 
case  of  Ignatius. 

'  A".  G,,  1842,  i.,  p.  171.  '  Ih.,  p.  172  anm. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  date  of  Trajan's  visit  to  Antioch 
is  A.B.  115,  when  he  wintered  there  during  the  Parthian  war.  An 
earthquake  occurred  on  the  13th  of  December  of  that  year,  which 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  p>opular  superstition.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  here  the  account  of  the  earthquake  given 
by  Dean  Mil  man,  who,  although  he  mentions  a  different  date,  and 
adheres  to  the  martyrdom  in  Rome,  still  associates  the  condemna- 
tion of  Ignatius  with  the  earthquake.  He  says  :  *^  Nevertheless, 
at  that  time  there  were  circumstances  which  account  with  singular 

likelihood  for  that  sudden  outburst  of  persecution  in  Antioch 

At  this  very  time  an  earthquake,  more  than  usually  terrible  and 
destructive,  shook  the  cities  of  the  East.  Antioch  suffered  its 
most  appalling  ravages — Antioch,  crowded  with  the  l^ionaries 
prepared  for  the  Emperor's  invasion  of  the  East,  with  ambassadors 
and  tributary  kings  from  all  parts  of  the  East.  The  city  shook 
through  all  its  streets;  houses,  palaces,  theatres,  temples  fell 
crashing  down.  Many  were  killed :  the  Consul  Pedo  died  c^  his 
hurts.  The  Em{>eror  himself  hardly  escaped  through  a  window, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Circus,  where  he  passed  some  days  in  the 
open  air.  Whence  this  terrible  blow  but  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Gods,  who  must  be  app>eased  by  unusual  sacrifices  ?  This  was 
towards  the  end  of  January;  early  in  February  the  Christian 
Bishop,  Ignatius,  was  arrested.  We  know  how,  during  this 
century,  at  every  period  of  public  calamity,  whatever  that  calamity 
might  be,  the  cry  of  the  panic-stricken  Heathens  was,  *The 
Christians  to  the  lions  !'  It  may  be  that,  in  Trajan's  humanity, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  general  massacre  by  the  infuriated  populace, 
or  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  sacrifice,  the  execution  was 
ordered  to  take  place,  not  in  Antioch,  but  in  Rome."*  These 
reasons,  on  the  contrary,  render  execution  in  Antioch  infinitely 
more  probable.  To  continue,  however :  the  earthquake  occurred 
on  the  13th,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  took  place  on  the 
20th  of  December,  just  a  week  after  the  earthquake.  His  remains, 
as  we  know  from  Chrysostom  and  others,  were  interred  at  Antioch. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  the  martyrdom,  the  only  part  of  the 
Ignatian  story  which  is  credible,  occurred  not  in  Rome,  but  in 
Antioch  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  superstitious  fury  against  the 
&6€oi  aroused  by  the  earthquake. 

We  must  now  go  more  into  the  details  of  the  brief  statements 
just  made,  and  here  we  come  to  John  Malalas.  In  the  first  place 
he  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  earthquake  on  the  13th  of 
December.  We  shall  quote  Dr.  Lightfoot's  own  rendering  of  his 
further  important  narrative.     He  says  : — 

"  The  words  of  John  Malalas  are  : 

'  IfisL  of  Christianity^  ii.,  p.  loi  f. 
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"  The  same  king  Trajan  was  rending  in  the  same  city  ( Antioch)  when  the 
visitation  of  God  (<>.»  the  earthquake)  occurred.  And  at  that  time  the  holy 
Ignatius,  the  bishop  of  the  dty  of  Antioch,  was  martyred  (or  bore  testimony, 
i/tofrr^ptfffe)  before  him  (cx2  avVoO) ;  for  he  was  exasperated  against  him 
because  he  reviled  him.' "' 

Dr.  Lightfoot  endeavours  in  every  way  to  discredit  this  state- 
ment. He  argues  that  Malalas  tells  foolish  stories  about  other 
matters,  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  believed  here ;  but  so  simple 
a  piece  of  information  may  well  be  correctly  conveyed  by  a  writer 
who  elsewhere  may  record  stupid  traditions.*  If  the  narrative  of 
foolish  stories  and  fabulous  traditions  is  to  exclude  belief  in 
everything  else  stated  by  those  who  relate  them,  the  whole  of  the 
Fathers  are  disposed  of  at  one  fell  swoop,  for  they  all  do  so.  Then 
Dr.  Lightfoot  actually  makes  use  of  the  following  extraordinary 
argument  to  explain  away  the  statement  of  Malalas  : — 

"  Bat  it  may  be  worth  while  adding  that  the  error  of  Malalas  is  capable 
of  easy  expUiuUion.  He  has  probably  misinterpreted  some  earlier  authority, 
whose  language  lent  itself  to  misinterpretation.  The  words  /uo/>rvptf&,  fiap- 
Tvpla,  which  were  afterwards  used  especially  of  martyrdom,  had  in  tne  earlier 
ages  a  wider  sense,  including  other  modes  of  witnessing  to  the  fidth :  the 
expression  irl  TpaXdwQv  again  is  ambiguous  and  might  denote  either  '  during 
the  reign  of  Trajan '  or  '  in  the  presence  of  Trajan.'  A  blundering  writer  like 
Malalas  might  have  stumbled  over  either  expression. ''3 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  words  fJMpTvp€iv^ 
lULprvfna^  already  used  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
not,  at  the  date  at  which  any  record  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius 
which  Malalas  could  have  had  before  him  was  written,  employed 
to  express  martyrdom  when  applied  to  such  a  case,  as  Dr.  Light- 
foot, indeed,  has  in^the  first  instance  rendered  the  phrase.  Even 
Zahn,  whom  Dr.  Lightfoot  so  implicitly  follows,  emphatically 
decides  against  him  on  both  points.  "  The  cn-i  avrov  together 
with  rare  can  only  signify  *  coram  Trajano '  (*  in  the  presence  of 
Trajan'),  and  kiMLprrvpftfrt  only  the  execution."'*  Let  anyone 
simply  read  over  Dr.  Lightfoot's  own  rendering,  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  and  he  will  see  that  Malalas  seems  excellently 
well,  and  directly,  to  have  interpreted  his  earlier  authority. 

That  the  statement  of  Malalas  does  not  agree  with  the  reports 
of  the  Fathers  is  no  real  objection,  for  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  none  of  them  had  information  from  any  other  source 
than  the  Ignatian  Epistles  themselves,  or  tradition.  Eusebius 
evidently  had  not  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  some  later  Fathers 
tell  us  nothing  about  him.  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  clearly  take 
their  accounts  from  these  sources.  Malalas  is  the  first  who,  by 
his  variation,  proves  that  he  had  another  and  different  authority 

*  P.  276  (ed.  Bonn),  Contemporary  Review^  February,  1875,  p.  352. 

*  ^*-»  p.  353  f.  ^  /*.,  p.  353  f.  *  Ignatius  v.  Ant,,  p.  66,  anm.  3. 
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before  him,  and,  in  abandoning  the  martyr-joumey  to  Rome,  his 
account  has  infinitely  greater  apparent  probability.  Malalas  lived 
at  Antioch,  which  adds  some  weight  to  his  statement.  It  is 
objected  that  so,  also,  did  Chrysostom,  and  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  yet  he  repeats  the  Roman  story.  This,  however,  is  no  valid 
argument  against  Malalas.  Chrysostom  was  too  good  a  Church- 
man to  doubt  the  story  of  Epistles  so  much  tending  to  edification, 
which  were  in  wide  circulation,  and  had  been  quoted  by  earlier 
Fathers.  It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that,  some  two  centuries  and 
a  half  after  the  martyrdom,  he  should  quiedy  have  accepted  the 
representations  of  the  Epistles  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
the  martyr  himself,  and  that  their  story  should  have  shaped  the 
prevailing  tradition. 

The  remains  of  Ignatius,  as  we  are  informed  by  Chrysostom 
and  Jerome,  long  remained  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Antioch, 
but  finally — in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  it  is  said — ^were  translated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  a  building  which,  such  is  the 
irony  of  events,  had  previously  been  a  Temple  of  Fortune.  The 
story  told,  of  course,  is  that  the  relics  of  the  martyr  had  been 
carefully  collected  in  the  Coliseum  and  carried  from  Rome 
to  Antioch.  After  reposing  there  for  some  centuries,  the  relics, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  transported  from  Rome  to  Antioch, 
were,  about  the  seventh  century,  carried  back  from  Antioch  to 
Rome."  The  natural  and  more  simple  conclusion  is  that,  instead 
of  this  double  translation,  the  bones  of  Ignatius  had  always 
remained  in  Antioch,  where  he  had  suffered  martyrdom,  and  the 
tradition  that  they  had  been  brought  back  from  Rome  was  merely 
the  explanation  which  reconciled  the  fact  of  their  actually  being  in 
Antioch  with  the  legend  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 

The  2oth  of  December  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  death  of 
Ignatius  in  the  Martyrology,"  and  Zahn  admits  that  this  inteq[)re- 
tation  is  undeniable.^  Moreover,  the  anniversary  of  his  death  wzs 
celebrated  on  that  day  in  the  Greek  churches  and  throughout  the 
East.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  is  kept  on  the  ist  of  February. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  day  of  the  translation 
of  the  relics  to  Rome,  and  this  was  evidently  the  view  of  Ruinart 
who,  although  he  could  not  positively  contradict  the  views  of  his 
own  Church,  says :  "  Ignatit  fesium  Graeci  vigestma  die  mensis 
Decembris  celebrant^  quo  ipsum  possum  fuisse  Acta  testantur;  Latini 
vero  die  prima  Februarii,  an  ob  aliquam  sacrarum  ejus  reHguiarun 


'  I  need  not  refer  to  the  statement  of  Nicephorus  that  these  relics  were 
first  brought  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  and  afterwards  translated  to 
Antioch. 

'  Ruinart,  Acta  MarL,  pp.  59,  69. 

3  Igttaiius  V.  Anl. ,  p.  68. 
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transioHanem  f  plurts  enimfuisse  constat '^^  Zahn^  states  that  the 
Feast  of  the  translation  in  later  calendars  was  celebrated  on  the 
29th  of  January,  and  he  points  out  the  evident  ignorance  which 
prevailed  in  the  West  regarding  Ignatius.^ 

On  the  one  hand,  therefcnre,  all  the  historical  data  which  we 
possess  r^arding  the  reign  and  character  of  Trajan  discredit  the 
story  that  Ignatius  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  exposed  to  beasts  in  the 
Coliseum  ;  and  all  the  positive  evidence  which  exists,  independent 
of  the  Epistles  themselves,  tends  to  establish  the  fact  that  he 
suffered  mart)rrdom  in  Antioch  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
evidence  which  is  offered  for  the  statement  that  Ignatius  was  sent 
to  Rome  is  more  or  less  directly  based  upon  the  representations  of 
the  letters,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  in  discussion,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  improbabilities  of  every  kind. 

We  might  wdl  spare  our  readers  the  trouble  of  examining 
further  the  contents  of  the  Epistles  themselves,  for  it  is  manifest 
that  they  cannot  afford  testimony  of  any  value  on  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry.  We  shall,  however,  briefly  point  out  all  the  passages 
contained  in  the  seven  Greek  Epistles  which  have  any  bearing 
upon  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  order  that  their  exact  position  may 
be  more  fuUy  appreciated.  Tischendorf*  refers  to  a  passage  in  the 
Episde  to  the  Romans,  c.  vi.,  as  a  verbal  quotation  of  Matt  xvi. 
26,  but  he  neither  gives  the  context  nor  states  the  fiEicts  of  the  case. 
The  passage  reads  as  follows  :  '*  The  pleasures  of  the  world  shall 
profit  me  nothing,  ncH^  the  kingdoms  of  this  time ;  it  is  better  for 
me  to  die  for  Jesus  Christ  than  to  reign  over  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  but  lose  his 
soul  ?"5  Now,  this  quotation  not  only  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Epistle,  but  it  is  also  omitted  from  the  ancient  Latin 
version,  and  is  absent  from  the  passage  in  the  work  of  Timotheus 
of  Alexandria  against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  from  other 
authorities.     It  is  evidently  a  later  addition,  and  is  recognised  as 

'  Ruinart,  Acta  Mart,,  p.  c6.  Baronius  makes  the  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  1st  February,  and  that  of  the  translation  17th  December.  Mart, 
nom.f  p.  87*  p.  y66  ff. 

'  Ignaiius  v.  Ant,,  p.  27,  p.  68,  anm.  2. 

^  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  the  statement  that  in  Chrysostom's 
time  the  day  dedicated  to  Ignatius  was  in  June.  The  mere  allusion,  in  a 
Homily  delivered  in  honour  of  Ignatius,  that  "recently"  the  feast  of  Sta. 
Pelagia  (in  the  Latin  Calendar  9th  Tune)  had  been  celebrated,  by  no  means 
justifies  such  a  conclusion  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  establish  it. 

*  Wann  wurdtn^  u,  s,  w,,  p.  22. 

5  OM^  fu  c^X^et  tA  TifMTa  roO  Kda-fioVy  oW^  al  p<uri\eidi  rod  alC^Oi 
To&rw.  KaXtfy  fioi  dwo$w^  did  Xpurr^  'lifo^ovp,  ^  fituriKe^iw  rOm  vtpdrwv  r^f 
7%.  T*  Tdp  ii0cX€«TOi  B»$pwirm,  ii»  K€p9^  r^  K&fiJMf  «X<*,  r^i^  «*  ^xfXh^ 
a*roif  iyifAi6$6i  ;  c  vi. 
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such  by  most  critics.'  It  was  probably  a  gioss,  which  subsequently 
was  inserted  in  the  text  Of  these  facts,  however,  Tischendorf 
does  not  say  a  word.* 

The  next  passage  to  which  he  refers  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Smymseans,  c.  i.,  where  the  writer  says  of  Jesus,  "  He  was  baptised 
by  John  in  order  that  all  righteousness  might  be  fulfilled  by 
Him,"3  which  Tischendorf  considers  a  reminiscence  of  Matt  iii. 
15,  "  For  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."-*  The 
phrase,  besides  being  no  quotation,  has,  again,  all  the  appearance 
of  being  an  addition  ;  and  when  in  ch.  iii.  of  the  same  Epistle  we 
find  a  palpable  quotation  from  an  apocryphal  Gospel,  which 
Jerome  states  to  be  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  a  Gospel  which  we  know  to  have 
contained  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  it  is  not  posaUe,  even  if 
the  Epistle  were  genuine,  which  it  is  not,  to  base  any  such  con- 
clusion upon  these  words.  There  is  not  only  the  alternative  of 
tradition,  but  the  use  of  the  same  apocryphsJ  Gospel,  elsewhere 
quoted  in  the  Epistle,  as  the  source  of  the  reminiscence. 

Tischendorf  does  not  point  out  any  more  supposed  references 
to  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  we  proceed  to  notice  all  the  other 
passages  which  have  been  indicated  by  others.  In  the  Epistle  to 
Polycarp,  c.  ii.,  the  following  sentence  occurs  :  "  Be  thou  wise  as 
the  serpent  in  everything,  and  harmless  as  the  dove."  This  is,  of 
course,  compared  vnth  Matt  x.  16,  "Be  ye  therefore,  wise  as 
serpents,  and  innocent  as  doves."  The  Greek  of  both  is  as 
follows : — 


Epistle. 
ixipoAOt  Cm  ^  T€purT€pd. 


Matt.  x.  16. 


In  the  Syriac  version  the  passage  reads,  "  Be  thou  wise  as  the 
serpent  in  everything,  and  harmless  as  to  those  things  which  are 
requisite  as  the  dove."^  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  source  is 
indicated  for  the  reminiscence.  Ewald  assigns  this  part  of  our 
first  Gospel  originally  to  the  Spruchsammlung,  and,  even  apart 
from  the  variations  presented  in  the  Epistle,  there  is  nothing  to 


'  Anger,  Synops,  Ev,t  p.  119  f.  ;  Cureton,  Ancient  Syriac  yersian,  etc., 
p.  42  ff. ;  Dressel,  Pair,  Ap,^  p.  170;  Grabe,  Spicil  Patr,^  ii.,  p.  16; 
Jacobson,  Pair.  Ap.^  ii.,  p.  402  ;  Kirch^ofer,  QueliensantmL^  p.  4S,  anm. 
6  ;  etc. 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot  omits  the  supposed  quotation  from  his  text  of  the  Epistle— 
Apost.  Fathers ,  p.  122.     Dr.  Westcott  does  not  refer  to  the  passage  at  all. 

3  pepaTTiiTfUpop  inrd  *lwdypoVf  tva  wki^fM&i  trcttra  8tKtuoir6r^  (nr  ai>rov,  r.r.X. 
c.  L 

*  o&nn  ydp  wpiww  iffrhf  iifiif  rXf^pCa^ai  rSuraw  dcircuotfl^nir* 

s  TAe  Cod.  Sin.  alone  reads  4n  6  i^s  here. 

^  Cf.  Cureton,  Ancient  Syriac  Version^  etc.,  p.  5,  p.  72. 
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warrant  exclusive  selection  of  our  first  Gospel  as  the  source  of 
the  saying.  The  remaining  passages  we  subjoin  in  parallel 
columns : — 

Matt,  xviii.  19. 

Again  I  say  unto  you  that  if  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touch- 
ing anything  that  they  shall  ask  it 
shall  be  done  for  them  by  my 
Father,  v.  20.  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  etc. 


Ep.  to  thr  Ephksians  v. 

For  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two 
has  such  power,  how  much  more 
that  of  the  bishop  and  of  all  the 
Church.' 


Ep.  to  Ephbsians  vi. 

For  every  one  whom  the  Master 
of  the  house  sends  to  be  over  his  own 
household  we  ought  to  receive  as 
wc  should  him  that  sent  (rifixf^ojrra) 
htm. 

Him.  yiip  6w  w4/it€i  6  oUodevir&nii 
CIS  tdior   pUayofUtw,    o&rwt  Set    ^fA&s 

Ep.  to  Trallians  xi. 

For  these  are  not  a  planting  of 
the  Father. 


Ep.   to  SMYRNiEANS  VI. 

He    that     receiveth     it    let     him 
receive  it. 
0  x^*p^  x^*P*^'''^' 


Matt.  x.  40. 

He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth 
me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  re- 
ceiveth him  that  sent  (air<Nrrc^ayra) 
me. 

'O  dex<(AAeyof  ifftat  ifik  d^erac,  xai  6 
ifU  d€x6fi€yos  S^X^Tw.  T^  dirooreiXiirrd 

Matt.  xv.  13. 

Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Father  did  not  plant  shall  be  rooted 
up. 

n&ra  ^vreia  i)v  oOk  i^t&revaev  h 
waHjp  fiov  6  odpdyios  iKpij^uj$^€Tfu. 

Matt.  xix.  12. 

He  that  is  able  to  receive  it  let  him 
receive  it. 
'0  dvwdfupot  x*^^  x^P*^'''^' 

None  of  these  passages  are  quotations,  and  they  generally  present 
such  marked  linguistic  variations  from  the  parallel  passages  in  our 
first  Gospel  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  specially 
referring  them  to  it  The  last  words  cited  are  introduced  without 
any  appropriate  context.  In  no  case  are  the  expressions  indicated 
as  quotations  from,  or  references  to,  any  particular  source.  They 
may  either  be  traditional,  0/  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  numerous 
Gospels  current  in  the  early  Church,  such  as  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews.  That  the  writer  made  use  of  one  of  these  cannot 
be  doubted.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  c.  iii.,  there  occurs 
a  quotation  from  an  apocryphal  Gospel  to  which  we  have  already, 
in  passing,  referred :  "  For  I  know  that  also  after  his  resurrection 
he  was  in  the  flesh,  and  I  believe  he  is  so  now.  And  when  he 
came  to  those  who  were  with  Peter  he  said  to  them :  Lay  hold, 
^dle  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  spirit  (Saifioviov). 


*  Bi  ydp  hbi  KoX  ievripau  rpoaevx^  rwra&rritf  Iffx^  ^X**>  irAry  fjA>Xo9  ff  t€ 
rov  ivwKifww  Kol  rdtnii  Tijt  iKKXriffiat ; 
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And  immediately  they  touched  him  and  believed,  being  convinced 
by  his  flesh  and  spirit/''  Eusebius,  who  quotes  this  passage, 
says  that  he  does  not  know  whence  it  is  taken."  Origen,  however, 
quotes  it  from  a  work  well  known  in  the  early  Church,  called  "  The 
Teaching  of  Peter "  (J\i8a\rj  Hfrpov)  ;3  and  Jerome  found  it  in 
the  "Gospel  accordmg  to  the  Hebrews,"  in  use  among  the 
Nazarenes,^  which  he  translated,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  in  both  of  those  works.  The  narrative,  Luke 
xxiv.  39  f.,  being  neglected,  and  an  apocryphal  Gospel  used  here, 
the  inevitable  inference  is  clear,  and  very  suggestive.  As  it  is 
certain  that  this  quotation  was  taken  from  a  source  different  from 
our  Gospels,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  other  passages 
which  we  have  cited  are  reminiscences  of  the  same  work.  The 
passage  on  the  three  mysteries  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
c.  xix.,  is  evidently  another  quotation  from  an  uncanonical 
source.5 

We  must,  however,  again  point  out  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  short  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  c  ii.,  which 
is  not  a  quotation,  none  of  these  supposed  reminiscences  of 
our  Synoptic  Gospels  are  found  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three 
Epistles. 

With  regard  to  Scriptural  quotations  in  all  the  seven  Ignatian 
letters,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Lightfoot.  "  The 
Ignatian  letters  do,  indeed,  show  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
writings  included  in  our  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  this 
knowledge  betrays  itself  in  casual  words  and  phrases,  stray 
metaphors,  epigrammatic  adaptations,  and  isolated  coincidences 
of  thought.  Where  there  is  an  obligation,  the  borrowed  figure  or 
expression  has  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer,  has  been 
assimilated,  and  has  undergone  some  modification  in  the  process. 
Quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  strictly  speaking,  there 
are  none."^  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  speaking  here,  not  only  of  the 
Gospels,  but  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  he  adds,  in 
regard  to  such  approaches :  "  Even  such  examples  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers."  Without  discussing  how  such  know- 
ledge can  be  limited  to  special  writings,  h  is  obvious  that,  whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  the  Ignatian  letters,  they  afford  no  evidence 


*  *B7(b  yiLp  Kol  fierik  t^p  dpdaraffip  4p  capxl  ah-bp  otSa  ical  irurreCv  0rra.  Kal 
dre  Tpds  Todt  irepl  Tl^rpw  1f\$ep,  i^  airoTr  '*  Adpere,  ^I^Xa^ifvari  fu,  Koi 
tiere  6n  o^k  elfd  6aifi6piop  iatitfjiATOP,^*  K9X jifOin  olMo  i||^«m,  kcU  ^jri^revw, 
KftadipT€Z  rj  (FOpKl  a&roO  koI  rt}  a^tari. 

'  o6k  eXS*  ir6d€P  ^i/toij  vvyK^x/niTai.     H.  E, ,  iii.  36. 
3  De  Princip.  Prof.,  §  8. 

*  ZV  vtr.  ill.,  16 ;  cf.  Comm.  in  Is.  lib,  xviii.,  firaf. 

5  Cf.  Ewald,  Gesch,  d,  Volkes  Isr.y  vii.,  p.  318,  anm.  i. 

*  Apostolic  Fathers^  part  ii.,  vol.  i.,  1885,  P-  5*0. 
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even  of  the  existence  of  our  Gospels,  and  throw  no  light  whatever 
on  their  authorship  and  trustworthiness  as  witnesses  for  miracles 
and  the  reality  of  Divine  revelation. 

We  have  hitherto  deferred  all  consideration  of  the  so-called 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  from  the  &ct  that,  instead 
of  proving  the  existence  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  associated,  it  is  itself  discredited  in  proportion  as 
they  are  shown  to  be  inauthentic  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
martyr-joumey  of  Ignatius  to  Rome  is,  for  cogent  reasons,  declared 
to  be  wholly  fabulous,  and  the  Epistles  purporting  to  be  written 
during  that  journey  must  be  held  to  be  spurious.  The  Epistle  of 
Polycarp,  however,  not  only  refers  to  the  mart3n'-joumey  (c  ix.), 
but  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles  which  are  inauthentic  (c.  xiii.),  and 
the  manifest  inference  is  that  it  also  is  spurious. 

Polycarp,  who  is  said  by  Irenseus'  to  have  been  in  his  youth  a 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  became  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  a  very  advanced  age.'  On  the  authority  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  has  hitherto  been  generally  believed  that 
his  death  took  place  in  a.d.  166-167.  ^^  ^^^  account  of  his 
martyrdom,  which  we  possess  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  the 
Church  of  Smyrna,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  eye- 
witnesses, which  must  be  pronounced  spurious,  Polycarp  is  said 
to  have  died  under  the  Proconsul  Statius  Quadratus.3  If  this 
statement  be  correct,  the  date  hitherto  received  can  no  longer  be 
maintained,  for  recent  investigations  have  determined  that  Statius 
Quadratus  was  proconsul  in  a.d.  155-5  ^^  i55~6*^  Some  critics, 
who  ai!irm  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  attributed  to  Polycarp, 
date  the  Epistle  before  a.d.  lao,  but  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  assigns  it  to  a  much  later  period.  Doubts  of  its  authen* 
ticity,  and  of  the  int^rity  of  the  text,  were  very  early  expressed, 
and  the  close  scrutiny  to  which  later  and  more  competent 
criticism  has  subjected  it  has  led  very  many  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Epistle  is  either  largely  interpolated  or  altogether  spurious. 
The  principal  argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity  is  the  fact 
that  the  Epistle  is  mentioned  by  Irenseus,^  who  in  his  extreme 

*  Adv.  Har.^  iii.,  3,  §  4  ;  cf.  Easebius,  H.  E.^  v.  20. 

'  In  the  Mart.  Pofycarpi  (c.  9)  he  is  represented  as  declaring  that  he  had 
served  Christ  eighty-six  years. 

*  Mori.  B^yearfi^  c.  21. 

*  Waddington,  M^m.  de  VInst.  imp.  de  France ^  Acad,  des  Inscript.  et  Belles 
Leliresy  T.  xxvi.,  I  Pftrt.,  1867,  p.  232  fF.  ;  cf.  Fastes  des  Provinces  AsuUiques, 
1S72,  I  Part.,  p.  219  if.  It  shoald  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  a.d.  167 
there  was  a  Consul  of  the  name  of  Ummidins  Quadratus  (Waddineton,  I.e., 
P-  238).  Wieseler  and  Keim  reject  M.  Waddington's  conclusions,  and  adhere  to 
the  later  date. 

^  Adv.  Hcer.^  iii.  3,  8  4- 
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youth  was  acquainted  with  Polycarp.'  We  have  no  very  precise 
information  regarding  the  age  of  Irenasus ;  but  Jerome  states  that 
he  flourished  under  Commodus  (180-192),  and  we  may,  as  a 
favourable  conjecture,  suppose  that  he  was  ^en  about  35-37.  In 
that  case  his  birth  must  be  dated  about  a.d.  145.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  persecution  under  Septimius 
Severus,  and  it  is  only  doubtful  whether  he  suffered  during  the 
first  outl^eak  in  a.d.  203  or  later.  According  to  this  calculation 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  in  a.d.  155-156,  took  place  when  he 
was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  Even  if  a  ftirther  concession  be 
made  in  regard  to  his  age,  it  is  evident  that  the  intercourse  of 
Irenaeus  with  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna  must  have  been  confined  to 
his  very  earliest  years — ^a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  any  record  in  his  writings  of  the  communications 
of  Polycarp.  This  certainly  does  not  entitle  Irenaeus  to  speak 
more  authoritatively  of  an  Epistle  ascribed  to  Polycarp  than 
anyone  else  of  his  day. 

In  the  Epistle  itself  there  are  several  anachronisms.  In  ch.  ix. 
the  **  blessed  Ignatius  "  is  referred  to  as  already  dead,  and  he  is 
held  up  with  Zosimus  and  Rufiis,  and  also  with  Paul  and  the  rest 
of  the  Aposdes,  as  examples  a[  patience — men  who  have  not  run 
in  vain,  but  are  with  the  Lord  ;  but  in  ch.  xiii.  he  is  spoken  of  as 
living,  and  information  is  requested  regarding  him,  ''and  those 
who  are  with  him."'  Yet,  althoi^h  thus  spoken  of  as  alive,  the 
Vrriter  already  knows  of  his  Epistles,  and  refers,  in  the  plural,  to 
those  written  by  him  "  to  us,  and  all  the  rest  which  we  have  by 
us.  "3  The  reference  here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  only  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Smymaeans,  and  to  Polycarp  himself,  but  to  other 
spurious  Epistles  which  are  not  included  in  the  Syriac  version. 
Daill^^  pointed  out  long  ago  that  ch.  xiii.  abrupdy  interrupts  the 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle,  and  most  critics,  including  those  who 
assert  the  authenticity  of  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  reject  it,  at  least, 
although  many  of  these  likewise  repudiate  ch.  ix.  as  interpolated. 
Others,  however,  consider  that  the  latter  chapter  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  later  date,  which,  according  to  internal  evidence,  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Epistle.  The  writer  vehemendy  denounces,^  as 
already  widely  spread,  the  Gnostic  heresy  and  other  forms  of  false 
doctrine  which  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of  Marcion,  to  whom 


'  'Br  rj  wpiirjf  ^ifiMP  ^TukI^  K.r.yi.  Adv,  Har.y  iii.  3,  %  4,  Eosebius,  /T.  E-t 
iv.,  14,  cf.  V.  ao. 

^  Ei  de  ipso  Ignatio^  et  de  his  qui  cum  to  sunty  qucd  urtius  isgtMveritis, 
significate,    Cf.  Donaldson,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.^  i.,  p.  1S4  f. 

3  Tdr  ^rurroXAr  *\y99,riw  rha  ir€fi^€Ums  iifuw  iw    a^ou,  tad  iXKas  Aras 

4  DeScriptis,  etc.,  427  if. 
^  Cf.  chaps,  vi.,  vii. 
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and  to  whose  followers  he  refers  in  unmistakeable  terms.      An 
expression  is  used  in  ch.  vii.,  in  speaking  of  these  heretics,  which 
Polycarp   is   reported  by   Irenseus  to  have  actually  applied  to 
Marcion  in  person,  during  his  visit  to  Rome.     He  is  said  to  have 
called  Marcion  the  "  first-born  of  Satan  "  (it/owtotokos  tov  Sarava),* 
and  the  same  term  is  employed  in  this  Epistle  with  regard  to 
eveiyone  who  holds  such  false  doctrines.     The  development  of 
these  heresies,  therefore,  implies  a  date  for  the  composition  of  the 
Epistle,  at  earliest,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  date 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  other  circumstances.*     The  writer  of 
such  a  letter  must  have  held  a  position  in  the  Church,  to  which 
Polycarp  could  only  have  attained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  deputed  to  Rome  for  the  Paschal  discussion,  and  the 
Epistle  depicts  the  developed  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  a  later 
time.3    The  earlier   date  which  has  now  been  adopted  for  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  by  limiting  the  period  during  which  it  is 
possible  that  he  himself  could  have  written  any  portion  of  it,  only 
renders  the  inauthenticity  of  the  Epistle  more  apparent.     Hilgen- 
feld  has  pointed  out,  as  another  indication  of  the  same  date,  the 
injunction,  "  Pray  for  the  kings"  {Orate  pro  regibu5\  which,  in  i 
Peter  ii.    1 7,   is     "  Honour    the    King "    {rhv    jSoo-iAia    nimTt)^ 
which,  he  argues,  accords  with  the  period  after  Antoninus  Pius  had 
elevated  Marcus  Aurelius  to  joint  sovereignty  (a.d.  147),  or,  better 
still,  with  that  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius  appointed  Lucius  Verus 
his  colleague,  a,d.  i6i  ;  for  to  rulers  outside  the  Roman  Empire 
there  can  be  no  reference.      If  authentic,  however,  the  Epistle 
must  have  been  written,  at  latest,  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius  in  a.d.  115;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  strong  internal 
characteristics  excluding  such  a  supposition.    The  reference  to  the 

'  Aikf,  Hter.,  iii.  3*  §  4  ;  Eusebius,  H,  E,,  iv.  14. 

'  Schw^ler,  Das  nachap,  Zeit^  ii.,  p.  155  f.  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  ap.  Vdter^  p. 
272  f.  ;  Lipsius,  Z^tschr,  wiss.  TheoL,  1874,  p.  2C»  f.  ;  Scholten,  Die  alt, 
Ziugnisse,  p.  41  ff.  ;  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprungy  p.  44  ff.  Schwegler  and 
Hilgenfeld  consider  the  insertion  of  this  phrase,  reported  to  have  been 
actually  used  in  Rome  against  Marcion,  as  proof  of  the  inauthenticity  of 
the  Epistle.  They  argue  that  the  well-known  saying  was  employed  to  give 
an  appearance  of  reality  to  the  forgery.  In  any  case,  it  $hows  that  the 
Epistle  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century. 

^Schwegler,  Dtis  nachap.  Zeit,^  ii.,  p.  158;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  ap,  Vdter^ 
p-  273 ;  Ritschl. ,  Enst.  altk,  KircfUy  p.  402  f.  ;  Scholten,  Die,  alt,  ZeugnissCy 
P*  42.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  the  superscription,  Polycarp  is 
cloirly  distinguished,  as  Bishop,  from  the  Presbyters  of  Smyrna  :  IIoXi/Kapirof 
«t  o2  vbv  avrf  irp^ff^drefXH.  Dorner,  LeAre  Pers.  Christie  1 85 1,  i.,  p.  172  f. 
anm. ;  Rothe,  Anfdnge  ckr.  Kirche^  1837,  i.,  p.  408  f.  anm.  107,  108 ;  Hil- 
genfeld, 1.  c.  ;  Ritschl.,  1.  c.  The  writer,  in  admonishing  the  Philippians, 
H)eaks  of  their  **  being  subject  to  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons  as  to  God  and 
Christ"  {nroTCUTiroiUvoin  rofj  Tpeffptn-^poit  koL  8tax6roiS  ws  rfOef  Kal  Xpurrf 

ktX  c.  5. 

N 
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martyr-journey  of  Ignatius  and  to  the  Epistles  falsely  ascribed  to 
him  is  alone  sufficient  to  betray  the  spurious  nature  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  to  class  the  Epistle  with  the  rest  of  the  pseudo-Ignatian 
literature. 

We  shall  now  examine  all  the  passages  in  this  Epistle  which  are 
pointed  out  as  indicating  any  acquaintance  with  our  Synoptic 
Gospels."  The  first  occurs  in  ch.  ii.,  and  we  subjoin  it  in  con- 
trast with  the  nearest  parallel  passages  of  the  Gospels ;  but,  although 
we  break  it  up  into  paragraphs,  it  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  quotation  is  continuous  in  the  Epistle : — 


Epistle,  c.  ii. 

Remembering  what  the  Lord  said, 
teaching : 
Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ; 


forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  to 
you; 

be  pitifiil,  that  ye  may  be  pitied ; 

with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again ;  and  that 
blessed  are  the  poor  and  those 
that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


Epistlb  C.  II. 
Mil  KptP€T€f  1>a  /i^  Kpidrjre. 

d^€T€f   KCU  d^O'fyrtTWL  VjUf. 


(}  fUrptfi  fieTp€iT€,  dmfi€Tfni$T/ja€Tai 

t      n 

VfUP. 

Kal  &n  /ixucdptw.   ol   wTtaxol   Koi   ol 
Io-tIw  if  patrikeia  roO  $tou. 


Matthew. 


vii.  I. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

vi.  14.  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses  your  heavenlv  Father 
will  also  forgive  you  :   (d.   Luke  vL 

37 pardon     and     ye     shall      be 

pardoned. ) 

V.  7.  Blessed  are  the  pitiful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  pity. 

vii.  2.  With  what  measure  ye  mete 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you. 

V.  3.    Blessed    are    the    poor     in 

spirit V.  10.      Blessed    are    they 

that  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Matthew. 


Vll.  I. 

M^  Kpbfere,  fra  /i^  Kpi07fr€. 

vi.  14.  'Edr  Tdp d^^^e  rois  upB^t&woit 
K,  T.  X.  (cf.  Luke  vi.  37,  'AvoXi^e 
KtU  dTo\v$^eir$€.) 

V.  7.   "HtucdpiOL  ol  €\e^/jLow€tf  &n  ainei 

i\C7l$^OWT<U. 

vii.  2.  ^r  ip  /t^PV  M^Tp€ir€  furfnf- 
Bifaenu  iffuiv. 

V.  3.  MajcdptM  ol  wrtaxo^  rf  vrc^- 
fJMTi — 10  fiax.  ol  8€BifayfUwoi  fveicew 
BiKouoff^writy  6ti  ovtQw  iarlw  if  fitwiKeia 
tGi9  oupawww. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  an  almost  similar  direct  quotation  of 
words  of  Jesus  occurs  in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  ch.  xiii.,  which  we  have  already  examined."    There  the 

'  Tischendorf,  JVann  wurdtn,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  23  f.;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
p.  48,  note. 
•  P.  223  f. 
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passage  is  introduced  by  the  same  words,  and  in  the  midst  of 
brief  phrases  which  have  parallels  in  our  Gospel  there  occurs 
b  both  Epistles  the  same  expression,  "Be  pitiful,  that  ye 
may  be  pitied,"  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  our  Gospels. 
In  order  to  find  parallels  for  the  quotation,  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  a  combination  of  texts,  we  have  to  add 
together  portions  of  the  following  verses  in  the  order 
shown:  Matt.  vii.  i,  vi.  14  (although,  with  complete  linguistic 
variations,  the  sense  of  Luke  vi.  37  is  much  closer),  v.  7,  vii.  2, 
V.  3,  v.  10.  Such  fragmentary  compilation  is  in  itself  scarcely  con- 
ceivable in  an  Epistle  of  this  kind,  but  when  in  the  midst  we  find 
a  passage  foreign  to  our  Gospels,  which  occurs  in  another 
work  in  connection  with  so  similar:  a  quotation,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  whole  is  derived  from  tradition  or  from  a 
Gospel  different  from  ours.  In  no  case  can  such  a  passage  be 
considered  material  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  any  one  of 
our  Gospels. 

Another  expression  which  is  pointed  out  occurs  in  ch.  vii., 
'*  beseeching  in  our  prayers  the  all-searching  God  not  to  lead  us 
into  temptation,  as  the  Lord  said :  The  spirit,  indeed,  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak."*     This  is  compared  with  the  phrase  in 
"the  Lord's  Prayer"  (Matt.  vi.   13),  or  the  passage  (xxvi.  41): 
"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation :  the  spirit, 
indeed,  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.""    The  second  Gospel, 
however,  equally  has  the  phrase  (xiv.  38),  and  shows  how  unreason- 
able it  is  to  limit  these  historical  sayii^s  to  a  single  Gospel.     The 
next  passage  is  of  a  similar  nature  (ch.  vi.) :  "  If,  therefore,  we  pray 
the  Lord  that  he  may  forgive  us,  we  ought  also  ourselves  to 
forgive."^     The  thought,  buj  not  the  language,  of  this  passage 
corresponds  with  Matt.  vi.  12-14,  but  equally  so  with  Luke  xi.  4. 
Now,  we  must  repeat  that  all  such  sayings  of  Jesus  were  the 
common  property  of  the  early  Christians — were,  no  doubt,  orally 
current  amongst  them,  and  still  more  certainly  were  recorded  by 
many  of  the  numerous  Gospels  then  in  circulation,  as  they  are  by 
several  of  our  own.     In  no  case  is  there  any  written  source  indi- 
cated from  which  these  passages  are  derived;  they  are  simply 
quoted  as  words  of  Jesus,  and,  being  all  connected  either  with 
the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  or  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  the  two 
portions   of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  which   were  most  popular, 
widely  known,  and  characteristic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  familiar  throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  Church,  and  must 

'  Mjer&np  alTo6/i€POi  rbnf  raPT€ir&miy  $€^,  n^  eUrepeyKcty  if/i&s  eh  Teipaf- 
fii^,  Ka0i^  €tw€P  6  K^piof     rb  fikw  Twevfia  TpiOvfiow,  ii  W  <rApf  daOepi/ft.     c.  vii. 

'  y^rropure  koI  irpoae&xwefy  Ira  fti)  eitriXenre  els  weipturfi6if.  rb  fUr  wrevfia 
vp6dvftM^,  il  di  adf^  dffdejHit.     Matt.  xxvi.  41.  ^ 

'  Ei  o9r  9€6fuea  rov  KVftUv,  Ua  ^/wr  a^,  d^CKafAew  koX  iffiets  aipiivai.     c.  vi. 
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have  formed  a  part  of  most,  or  all,  of  the  many  collections  of  the 
words  of  the  Master.  The  anonymous  quotation  of  historical 
expressions  of  Jesus  cannot  prove  even  the  existence  of  one  special 
document  among  many  to  which  we  may  choose  to  trace  it,  much 
less  establish  its  authorship  and  character. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JUSTIN    MARTYR 

We  shall  now  consider  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  works  of 
Justin  Martyr  r^arding  the  existence  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  at 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  we  may  remark,  in  anticipa- 
tion, that,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  finally  exist 
regarding  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  we  have  to  examine, 
at  least  it  is  clear  that  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  establish  the  date,  authenticity,  and  character  of  Gospels 
professing  to  communicate  such  momentous  and  astounding 
doctrines.  The  determination  of  the  source  from  which  Justin 
derived  his  facts  of  Christian  history  has  for  a  century  attracted 
more  attention,  and  excited  more  controversy,  than  almost  any 
other  similar  question  in  connection  with  patristic  literature,  and 
upon  none  have  more  divergent  opinions  been  expressed. 

Tustin,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  a^d.  166-167'  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  cynical  philo- 
sopher, Crescens,  was  bom  in  the  Greek-Roman  colony,  Flavia 
Neapolis,*  established  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  near  the 
ancient  Sichem  in  Samaria.  By  descent  he  was  a  Greek,  and 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  a  heathen  ;  but,  after  long  and 
disappointed  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  he  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity3  strongly  tinged  with  Judaism.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  Justin's  name,  many  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  spurious,  for  the  two  Apologies  and  the 
Dialogue  with  Trjrpho,  with  which  we  have  almost  exclusively  to 
do,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  genuine.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  singular  controversy*  regarding  the  precise  relation  to 
each  other  of  the  two  Apologies  now  extant,  the  following 
contradictory  views  having  been  maintained :  that  they  are  the 
two  Apologies  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  in  their  original 
order ;  that  they  are  Justin's  two  Apologies,  but  that  Eusebius  was 
wrong  in  affirming  that  the  second  was  addressed  to  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  that  our  second  Apology  was  the  preface  or  appendix 
to  the  first,  and  that  the  original  second  is  lost.     The  shorter 

'  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iv.  16,  Chron.  Pasch.,  A.n.  165.  '  ApoL,  i.  i. 

3  Dial,  c.  Tryph,,  ii.  flf. 
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Apology  contains  nothing  of  interest  connected  with  our  inquiry. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  the  two 
Apologies,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  on  the 
point.  Many  critics  assign  the  larger  to  about  a.d.  138-140,  and 
the  shorter  to  a.d.  i  60-161.  A  passage,  however,  occurs  in  the 
longer  Apology,  which  indicates  that  it  must  have  been  written 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  or,  according  to  accurate  reckoning,  about  a.d.  147. 
Justin  speaks,  in  one  part  of  it,  of  perverted  deductions  being 
drawn  from  his  teaching  ''that  Christ  was  bom  150  years  ago 
under  Cyrenius.'*'  Those  who  contend  for  the  earlier  date  have 
no  stronger  argument  against  this  statement  than  the  unsupported 
assertion,  that  in  this  passage  Justin  merely  speaks  ''in  round 
numbers  " ;  but  many  important  circumstances  confirm  the  date 
which  Justin  thus  gives  us.  In  the  superscription  of  the  Apology, 
Antoninus  is  called  "  Pius,"  a  title  which  was  first  bestowed  upon 
him  in  the  year  139.     Moreover,  Justin  directly  refers  to  Marcion, 

as  a  man  "now  living  and  teaching  his  disciples and  who  has, 

by  the  aid  of  demons,  caused  many  of  all  nations  to  utter 
blasphemies,"  etc'  Now  the  fact  has  been  established  that 
Marcion  did  not  come  to  Rome,  where  Justin  himself  was,  until 
A.D.  139-142,  when  his  prominent  public  career  commenced,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  words  of  Justin  indicate  a  period  when  his 
doctrines  had  already  become  widely  diffused.  For  these  and 
many  other  strong  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  detailed,  the 
majority  of  competent  critics  agree  in  more  correctly  assigning  the 
first  Apology  to  about  a.d.  147.  The  Dialogue  with  Tryphoy  as 
internal  evidence  shows,3  was  written  after  the  longer  Apolog)s 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  dated  some  time  within  the  fust 
decade  of  the  second  half  of  the  second  century. 

In  these  writings  Justin  quotes  very  copiously  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  he  also  very  frequently  refers  to  facts  of  Christian 
history  and  to  sayings  of  Jesus.  Of  these  references,  for  instance, 
some  fifty  occur  in  the  first  Apology,  and  upwards  of  seventy  in 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho^  a  goodly  number,  it  will  be  admitted, 
by  means  of  which  to  identify  the  source  from  which  he  quotes. 
Justin  himself  frequently  and  distinctly  says  that  his  information 
and  quotations  are  derived  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostks 
(ajToiivrjiMovevfuiTa  twv  aTTooToA-cov),  but  except  upon  one  occa- 
sion, which  we  shall  hereafter  consider,  when  he  indicates 
Peter,  he  never  mentions  an  author's  name.  Upon  examination 
it  is  found  that,  with  only  one  or  two  brief  exceptions,  the 
numerous  quotations  from  these  Memoirs  differ  more  or  less 
widely  from  parallel  passages  in  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  in 

»  Apo/,,  i.  46.  «  Ap^,,  i.  26.  3  Dial,  c.  7>.,  gdl 
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many  cases  differ  in  the  same  respects  as  similar  quotations  found 
in  odier  writings  of  the  second  century,  the  writers  of  which  are 
known  to  have  made  use  of  uncanonical  Gospels ;  and,  further, 
that  these  passages  are  quoted  several  times,  at  intervals,  by 
Justin  with  the  same  variation^  Moreover,  sayings  of  Jesus  are 
quoted  Irom  these  Memoirs  which  are  not  found  in  our  Gospels 
at  all,  and  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  circumstances  of  Christian 
history  derived  from  the  same  source,  not  only  are  not  found  in 
our  Gospels,  but  are  in  contradiction  with  them. 

These  peculiarities  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  created 
much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles,  In  the  earlier  days  of  New  Testament 
criticism  more  especially,  many  of  course  at  once  identified  the 
Memoirs  with  our  Gospels  exclusively,  and  the  variations  were 
explained  by  conveniently  elastic  theories  of  free  quotation  from 
memory,  imperfect  and  varying  MSS.,  combination,  condensation, 
and  transposition  of  passages,  with  slight  additions  from  tradition, 
or  even  from  some  other  written  source,  and  so  on.  Others 
endeavoured  to  explain  away  difficulties  by  the  supposition  that 
they  were  a  simple  harmony  of  our  Gospels,  or  a  harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  with  passages  added  from  some  apocryphal  work.  A 
much  greater  number  of  critics,  however,  adopt  the  conclusion 
that,  along  with  our  Gospels,  Justin  made  use  of  one  or  more 
apocryphal  Gospels,  and  more  especially  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  according  to  Peter,  and  also  perhaps  of 
tradition.  Others  assert  that  he  made  use  of  a  special  unknown 
Gospel,  or  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  according 
to  Peter,  with  the  subsidiary  use  of  a  version  of  one  or  two  of  our 
Gospels,  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  attach  much  importance, 
preferring  the  apocryphal  work;  whilst  others  have  concluded 
that  Justin  did  not  maJce  use  of  our  Gospels  at  all,  and  that  his 
quotations  are  either  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
or  according  to  Peter,  or  from  some  other  special  apocryphal 
Gospel  now  po  longer  extant. 

Evidence  permitting  of  such  wide  diversity  of  results  to  serious 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  identity  of  Justin's  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles  cannot  be  of  much  value  towards  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  our  Gospels,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
mention  of  our  Synoptics,  any  very  elaborate  examination  of  the 
Memoirs  might  be  considered  unnecessary,  more  especially  as  it  is 
admitted  almost  universally  by  competent  critics  that  Justin  did 
not  himself  consider  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  inspired,  or  of 
any  dogmatic  authority,  and  had  no  idea  of  attributing  canonical 
rank  to  them.  In  pursuance  of  the  system  which  we  desire 
invariably  to  adopt  of  enabling  every  reader  to  form  his  own 
opinion,  we  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  the  facts  of  the 
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case,   and  furnish   materials   for    a  full   comprehension  of   the 
subject. 

Justin  himself,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  frequently  and 
distinctly  states  that  his  information  regarding  Christian  history 
and  his  quotations  are  derived  fr©m  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles 
(dirofivrjfiovevfmTa  tcuv  airooToXoiv),  to  adopt  the  usual  trans- 
lation, although  the  word  might  more  correctly  be  rendered 
"  Recollections,"  or  "  Memorabilia."  It  has  frequently  been  sur- 
mised that  this  name  was  suggested  by  the  drrofivrffjLovtvfjum 
2o>ic/oaTovs  of  Xenophon,  but,  as  Credner  has  pointed  out,  the 
similarity  is  purely  accidental,  and,  to  constitute  a  parallel, 
the  title  should  have  been  Memoirs  of  fesus,^  The  word 
dfToiJLvrjfiovevfmra  is  here  evidently  used  merely  in  the  sense 
of  records  written  from  memory,  and  it  is  so  employed  by  Papias 
in  the  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius  regarding  Mark,  who, 
although  he  had  not  himself  followed  the  Lord,  yet  recorded  his 
words  from  what  he  heard  from  Peter,  and  who,  having  done  so 
without  order,  is  still  defended  for  "  thus  writing  some  things  as 
he  remembered  them "  (ovtcds  €vta  ypa^a?  m  dw€fiv7ffi6v€iKr€v).^ 
In  the  same  way  Irenseus  refers  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  certain 
Presbyter  of  apostolic  times "  (airo/xny/iovcupiTa  dirocrrokucov 
Tiv6s  fl-p€cr/?vT€/)ov),3  whosc  name  he  does  not  mention;  and 
Origen  still  more  closely  approximates  to  Jusrin's  use  of  the 
word  when,  expressing  his  theory  regarding  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  says  that  the  thoughts  are  the  Apostle's,  but  the 
phraseology  and  the  composition  are  of  one  recording  from 
memory  what  the  Ajjostle  said  (dvofiv7jfMV€va-ain'6s  rivo^  to 
aTTooToXtica),  and  as  of  one  writing  at  leisure  the  dictation  of 
his  master/  Justin  himself  speaks  of  the  authors  of  the  Memoirs 
as  01  dTofj.vY)ixov€vcravT€^,s  and  the  expression  was  then  and 
afterwards  constantly  in  use  amongst  ecclesiastical  and  other 
writers.^ 

This  title.  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^  however,  although  the 
most  appropriate  to  mere  recollections  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus,  evidently  could  not  be  applied  to  works  ranking  as  canonical 
Gospels,  but,  in  fact,  excludes  such  an  idea ;  and  the  whole  of 
Justin's  views  regarding  Holy  Scripture  prove  that  he  saw  in  the 
Memoirs  merely  records  from  memory  to  assist  memory.  He 
does  not  call  them  ypa<f>ai^  but  adheres  always  to  the  ^miliar 
name  of  dirofivr)fwv€vfuira^  and  whilst  his  constant  appeals  to  a 

*  Credner,  Beitriigey  i.,  p.  105.  '  Eusebius,  H.E,,  iii.  39. 

'  /^  ,  V.  8.  ♦  Ih.y  vi.  25.  5  A^Ly  i.  33. 

^  Credner,  Beitrdggf  i.,  p.  105  f.,  Gesch.  N.  T,  KafiOHt  p.  la ;  Reuss,  Hist, 
du  Canon^  p.  53  f.  ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  95,  note  i.  The  Clementine 
Reoognitions  (ii.  i)  make  the  Aposlle  Peter  say  :  In  consuetudim  hctbui  xferha 
domini  mei,  qua  ah  ipso  auduram  revocare  ad  menioriam. 
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written  source  show  very  clearly  his  abandonment  of  oral  tradition, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  his  records  which  can  identify 
them  with  our  Gospels. 

Justin  designates  the  source  of  his  quotations  ten  times,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^^  and  five  times  he  calls  it  simply  the 
"  Memoirs."*  He  says,  upon  one  occasion,  that  these  Memoirs  were 
composed  "by  his  Apostles  and  their  followers, "3  but  except  in  one 
place  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  we  shall  hereafter 
fully  examine,  he  never  mentions  the  author's  name,  nor  does  he 
ever  give  any  more  precise  information  regarding  their  composition. 
It  has  been  argued  that,  in  saying  that  these  Memoirs  were 
recorded  by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers,  Justin  intentionally 
and  literally  described  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  the  first  and 
fourth  of  which  are  ascribed  to  Apostles  and  the  other  two  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  followers  of  Apostles  ;  but  such  an  inference 
is  equally  forced  and  unfounded.  The  language  itself  forbids  this 
explanation,  for  Justin  does  not  speak  indefinitely  of  Memoirs  of 
Apostles  and  their  followers,  but  of  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles, 
invariably  using  the  article  which  refers  the  Memoirs  to  the 
collective  body  of  the  Apostles.  Moreover,  the  incorrectness  of 
such  an  inference  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  circumstances  are 
stated  by  Justin  as  derived  from  these  Memoirs,  which  do  not 
exist  in  our  Gospels  at  all,  and  which,  indeed,  are  contradictory  to 
them.  Vast  numbers  of  spurious  writings,  moreover,  bearing  the 
names  of  Apostles  and  their  followers,  and  claiming  more  or  less 
direct  apostolic  authority,  were  in  circulation  in  the  early  Church — 
Gospels  according  to  Peter,*  to  Thomas,5  to  James,*  to  Judas,^ 
according  to  the  Apostles,  or  according  to  the  Twelve,^  to 
Baniabas,9  to  Matthias,***  to  Nicodemus,"  etc.,  and  ecclesiastical 

'  ApoLy  i.  66,  67,  cf.  i.  33 ;  DicU,  c,  Tr.,  88,  100,  loi,  102,  103,  104,  and 
twice  in  106.  *  Dial.^  103,  105,  thrice  107. 

3  'Br  Tap  rocf  ivofun^ftoweiffiaai  &  ^fu  inrb  rtav  iLVwrr6\ugp  a&rm)  Kal  rm 
Utlroit  wapoKoXov&ijirdPTw^  <rvin-€Tdx9atf  k.t.\.     Dial,^  103. 

^  Eosebius,  H.  E,j  iii.,  3,  25,  vi.  12  ;  Hieron.,  De  Vir,  IlL^  i ;  Origen,  in 
MaitJLy  X.  17. 

'  Eosebius,  ff.  E.,  iii.,  25  ;  Origen,  ffom.  L  in  Lucam ;  Irenaens,  Adu, 
Har.^K.  20;  cf.  Tischendorf,  Evang,  Apoer,^  1853,  proleg.y  p.  xxxviii.  ff. ; 
IVann  wurdtn,  u.  s,  «;.,  p.  89  f.  ;  Hieron.,  Pra/,  in  Matth, 

*  Tischendorf,  Evang,  Apocr,  proleg.,  p.  xii.  f(.  ;  Epiphanius,  Har.^  Ixxix., 
l5»etc 

^  Irenanis,  Adv,  Har.y  i.  31,  §  i ;  Epiphanius,  Har.^  xxxviii.,  §  1  ;  Theo- 
dorel,  Fab.  Har.^  i.  15. 

•Origen,  Horn,  i.  in  Lucam;  Hieron.,  Praf.  in  Matth.  ;  Adv.  Pelagianos^ 
iii.  I  ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apecr,  N.  T'. ,  i. ,  p.  339  f. 

^  Decret.  Gelasii,  vi.,  §  10. 

"Origen,  Horn.  i.  in  Lueetm ;  Eosebius,  H.  E.,  iii.,  25;  Detret.  Gelasii, 
vi.  8 ;  Hieron. ,  Pra/.  in  Matth. 

"  If  this  be  not  its  most  ancient  title,  the  Gospel  is  in  the  Prologue 
directly  ascribed   to  Nicodemus.     The  superscription  which  this  apocryphal 
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writers  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  early  and  rapid  growth  of 
apocryphal  literature.'  The  very  names  of  most  of  such  apocry- 
phal Gospels  are  lost,  whilst  of  others  we  possess  considerable 
information ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  there 
existed  many  works  bearing  names  which  render  the  attempt  to 
interpret  the  title  of  Justin's  Gospel  as  a  description  of  the  four 
in  our  canon  quite  unwarrantable.  The  words  of  Justin  evidently 
imply  simply  that  the  source  of  his  quotations  is  the  collective 
recollections  of  the  Apostles,  ahd  those  who  followed  them,  regard- 
ing the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

The  title,  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^  by  no  means  indicates  a 
plurality  of  Gospels.  A  single  passage  has  been  pointed  out  in 
which  the  Memoirs  are  said  to  have  been  called  cuayycXiA  in 
the  plural :  "  For  the  Apostles  in  the  Memoirs  composed  by  them, 
which  are  called  Gospels,"'  etc.  The  last  expression,  a  jcoXcTrac 
cvayycXca,  as  many  scholars  have  declared,  is  probably  an 
interpolation.  It  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a  gloss  on  the  margin  of 
some  old  MS.  which  some  copyist  afterwards  inserted  in  the  text.  3 
If  Justin  really  stated  that  the  Memoirs  were  called  Gospels,  it 
seems  incomprehensible  that  he  should  never  call  them  so  himself. 
In  no  other  place  in  his  writings  does  he  apply  the  plural  to  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  Trypho  referring  to  the  ''  so-caUed 
Gospel,"  which  he  states  that  he  has  carefully  read,^  and  which,  of 
course,  can  only  be  Justin's  "  Memoirs  ";  and,  again,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  dialogue,  Justin  quotes  passages  which  are 
written  "in  the  Gospel  "s  (^V  ry  euoyycXty  yry/xMrrai).  The 
term  "  Gospel "  is  nowhere  else  used  by  Justin  in  reference  to  a 
written  record.^  In  no  case,  however,  considering  the  numerous 
Gospels  then  in  circulation,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  these, 
different    from  the  canonical  Gospels,  are  known  to  have  been 

Gospel  bears  in  the  form  now  extant,  ^oftviJ/Aara  tw  xvplov  i^^awt  'Ii^oO 
Xpurrov,  recalls  the  titles  of  Justin's  Memoirs.  Tischendorf,  Eif€atg, 
Apocr,,j^.  203  f.,  cf.  ProUg,y  p.  liv.  ff.  :  Fabricius,  Ccd.  Apocr,  N,  71,  L, 
p.  213  it.  ;  Thilo,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  7*.,  p.  cxviii.-cxUi.,  p.  487  n. 

'  Dake  i.  i  ;  Irenaeos,  Adv.  Har,,  i.  20,  §  i  ;  Origen,  Ifam.  i.  in  Lucam. 
Eusebius,  H.  £.,  iii.  3,  25,  iv.  22,  vi.  12  ;  Fabridos,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  7*. ; 
Thilo,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  T, ;  Tischendorf,  Evan^,  Apocr, 

*  Oi  ydp  ar^crroXoi  h  roct  ytwofidpois  inr  avTww  dwofirfifijow€6fuun9f  d  JtoXccrvi 
euayy4\ta,     k.t.X,    ApoL,  i,  66. 

3  An  instance  of  such  a  gloss  getting  into  the  text  occurs  in  Dt'al,  107, 
where  in  a  reference  to  Jonah's  prophecy  that  Nineveh  should  perish  in  three 
days,  according  to  the  version  of  the  Ixx.  which  Justin  always  quotes,  there  is 
a  K>rmer  marginal  gloss  "  in  other  versions  forty,  incorporated  parentheticaUy 
with  the  text. 

*  rd  iv  Ti}  XeyofUwtfi  wayytXUfi  rapayyiXfiaTn,     k.t,\.     Dia/,  c,  Tr,^  lOw 
5  Dial,y  100. 

^  There  is  one  reference  in  the  singular  to  the  Gospel  in  the  fragment  Dt 
Resurr,^  lo,  which  is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
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exdiisively  used  by  distinguished  ccmtemporaries  of  Justin,  and  by 
various  communities  of  Christians  in  that  day,  could  such  an 
eicpression  be  taken  as  a  special  indication  of  the  canonical 
Gospels.' 

Describing  the  religious  practices  amongst  Christians  in  another 
place,  Jusrin  states  that,  at  their  assemblies  on  Sundays,  "  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read 
as  long  as  time  permits."^  This,  however,  by  no  means  identifies 
the  Memoirs  with  the  canonical  Gospels,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
many  writings  which  have  been  excluded  from  the  canon  were 
publicly  read  in  the  churches  until  very  long  after  Justin's  day. 
We  have  already  met  with  several  instances  of  this.  Eusebius 
mentions  that  the  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement  was  publicly 
read  in  churches  in  his  time,3  and  he  quotes  an  Epistle  of 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  to  Soter,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  states 
that  fact  for  the  purpose  of  "  showii^  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
read  it  in  the  churches,  even  from  the  earliest  times."^  Dionysius 
likewise  mentions  the  public  reading  of  the  Epistle  of  Soter  to  the 
Corinthians.  Epiphanius  refers  to  the  reading  in  the  churches  of 
the  Epistle  of  Clement,^  and  it  continued  to  be  so  read  in  Jerome's 
day.^  In  like* manner  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,7  the  "Apocalypse 
of  Peter,"*  and  other  works  excluded  from  the  canon,  were  publicly 
read  in  the  church  in  early  days.'  It  is  certain  that  Gospels  which 
did  not  permanently  secure  a  place  in  the  canon,  such  as  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  and  many  kindred  Gospels,  which  in 

'  Credner  argues  that,  had  Justin  intended  such  a  limitation,  he  must  have 
said,  &  JcoXecreu  ra  T4ir<rapa  eOayyiXui.     Gesch.  d.  N,  T,  JiTan.,  p.  10. 

'  rd  dvo/umijJM^evfJMTa  tCo¥  drotrrdXuv,  1j  r&  avytpd/ifMra  tup  Tpo^vfTUP 
dnyiPiia-Kereu  fi^XP*-^  ^TX^^P*'-     ApoL^  i.  67. 

^  H,  E,,  iii.  16. 

*  ff,  E.,  iv.  23. 
^  Httr.y  XXX.  15. 

*  De  Vir.  III.,  15 ** qtkz  in  nonnuUis  ecclesiis publice  Ugitur^ 

7  Eusebius,  H,  E,^  iii.  3 ;  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  IlL,  10. 

'  Sozom.,  ^.  ^.,  vii.  19 ;  Catum  Murator.^  Tregelles,  p,  56  f. 

9  The  Shepherd  of  Hernias  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Stichometry  of  the  Codex 
Claramantctnus  (ed.  Tischendorf,  p.  469  ;  cf.  Credner,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kun.^  p. 
175  f.),  and  the  latter  is  placed  amongst  the  (li'TtX€76/i€i'a  in  the  Stichometry 
of  Nicephorus,  together  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews.  (Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  j^an.,  p.  117  ff.)  In  the  Can. 
Murai.  the  Apoc.  of  Peter  is  received  along  with  that  of  John,  although  some 
object  to  ito  being  read  in  the  Church.  {Ccm.  MurcU.y  Tregelles,  p.  65; 
Credner,  Gesch.  N.  T.  Kan.,  p.  175  f.)  Tischendorf  conjectures  that  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  may  have  been  inserted  between  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  where  six  pages  are  missing  in  the  Codex  SinaitUus. 
(Ncfv.  fist,  Siftait.,  Lipsise,  1863,  Proieg.y  p.  xxxii.) 
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early  times  were  exclusively  used  by  various  communities,'  must 
have  been  read  at  their  public  assemblies.  The  public  reading  <^ 
Justin's  Memoirs,  therefore,  does  not  prove  anything,  for  this 
practice  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  works  now  in  our  canon. 

The  idea  of  attributing  inspiration  to  the  Memoirs,  or  to  any 
other  work  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  single  exception,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,'  which,  as  prophecy, 
entered  within  his  limits,  was  quite  foreign  to  Justin,  who  recog- 
nised the  Old  Testament  alone  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  very  name  ''  Memoirs  "  in 
itself  excludes  the  thought  of  inspiration,  which  Justin  attributed 
only  to  prophetic  writings ;  and  he  could  not  in  any  way  regard 
as  inspired  the  written  tradition  of  the  Apostles  and  their  followers, 
or  a  mere  record  of  the  words  of  Jesus.     On  the  contrary,  he 
held  the  accounts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  credible  solely  from  their 
being  authenticated  by  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  clearly  states 
that  he  believes  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  because  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  had  already  foretold  them.3    According  to 
Justin,  the  Old  Testament  contained  all  that  was  necessary  for 
salvation,  and  its  prophecies  are  the  sole  criterion  of  truth — ^ihe 
Memoirs,  and  even  Christ  himself,  being  merely  its  interpreters.* 
He  says  that  Christ  commanded  us  not  to  put  faith  in  human 
doctrines,  but  in  those  proclaimed  by  the  holy  prophets,  and 
taught  by  himself.5     Prophecy  and  the  words  of  Christ  himself 
are  alone  of  dogmatic  value ;  all  else  is  human  teaching.     Indeed, 
from  a  passage  quoted  with  approval  by  Irenseus,  Justin,  in  his 
lost  work  against  Marcion,  said  :  ''  I  would  not  have  believed  the 
Lord  himself  if  he  had  proclaimed  any  other  God   than  the 
Creator — that  is  to  say,  the  "God  of  the  Old  Testament"* 

That  Justin  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs  would,  in  any  case,  render  any  argument  as  to  their 
identity  with  our  canonical  Gospels  inconclusive ;  but  the  total 
omission  to  do  so  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  names  of  Old  Testament  writers  constantly  occur  in  his 


'  Cf.  IrenseuSi  j4dv,  JIar.fi.  26,  §  2,  iii.,  il,  §  7  ;  Origen,  Comm.  in  ExecA., 
xxiv.  7;  Eusebius,  J/.  £.y  iii.  25,  27,  vi.  12;  Epiphanius,  £^r.,  xxix.  9, 
XXX.  3,  13  f.  ;  Theodoret,  If£er.  Fab.^  ii.  22 ;  Hieron.,  Adv.  Ptlag.^  iii.  2, 
Comm,  in  Matth.,  xii.  13. 

»  Dial.  c.  Tr.y  81. 

3  Apol.y  i.  33 ;  cf.  Dial.  c.  Tr.^  119,  Apol.y  \.  32,  Dial.  c.  Tr.^  48,  53. 

<  Cf.  Apol.,^  i.  JO,  32,  52,  53,  61,  Dial.  c.  Tr.,  32,  43,  48,  100, 

weld€<f6ai,   aXKd  toU   Sid  tup   iMKopUap  irpo^ftfrww    xifpvx^et&i  Kal  9i    avroO 
9t9ax9etfri.     Dial.  c.  Tr.y  48. 
*  Ka2  ffaXwf  6  'lowrrtyot  ^r  rfp  ir/>6f  Mapx/wra  cvrrd'yfukri  ^f^aiw  *Orc  airry  ry 

KvplAf  OOK  h»  ereiffBrfpf  SiXKop  Btbip  KarayyiXkoipri  mifA  ni    hffiuwpydp 

Aiiv.  Ifar.,  iv.  6,  §  2.     Eusebius,  JK  £.,  iv.  18. 
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writings.  Semisch  counts  197  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  Justin  refers  to  the  author  by  name,  or  to  the  book,  and 
only  117  in  which  he  omits  to  do  so,' and  the  latter  number  might 
be  reduced  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  passages  cited,  and 
the  inutility  of  repeating  the  reference."  When  it  is  considered, 
therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  quotations  and  refer- 
ences  to  facts  of  Christian  history,  all  purporting  to  be  derived 
from  the  Memoirs,  he  absolutely  never,  except  in  the  one 
instance  referred  to,  mentions  an  author's  name,  or  specifies  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  source,  the  inference  must  not  only  be 
that  he  attached  small  importance  to  the  Memoirs,  but  also  that 
he  was  actually  ignorant  of  the  airthor's  name,  and  that  his  Gospel 
had  no  more  definite  superscription.  Upon  the  theory  that  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  were  simply  our  four  canonical  Gospels, 
the  singularity  of  the  omission  is  increased  by  the  diversity  of  con- 
tents and  of  authors,  and  the  consequently  greater  necessity  and 
probability  that  he  should,  upon  certain  occasions,  distinguish 
between  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  only  writing  of  the  New 
Testament  to  which  Justin  refers  by  name  is,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Apocal3rpse,  which  he  attributes  to  "  a  certain  man 
whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  who 
prophesied  by  a  revelation  made  to  him,''  etc.3  The  manner  in 
which  John  is  here  mentioned,  after  the  Memoirs  had  been  so 
constantly  indefinitely  referred  to,  clearly  shows  that  Justin  did  not 
possess  any  Gospel  also  attributed  to  John.  That  he  does  name 
John,  however,  as  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  so  frequently 
refers  to  Old  Testament  writers  by  name,  yet  never  identifies  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs,  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  canonical  Gospels. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  however — and  this  is  a  point  of  very  great 
importance,  upon  which  critics  of  otherwise  widely  diverging  views 
are  agreed — ^that  Justin  quotes  from  a  written  source,  and  that  oral 
tradition  is  excluded  from  his  system.  He  not  only  does  not,  like 
Papias,  attach  value  to  tradition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  affirms 
thi  in  the  Memoirs  is  recorded  "  everything  that  concerns  our 

'  Semisch,  Denkwurd.  fustinus,  p.  84. 

*  It  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  id  detail  refute  the  groundless  argument 
^  the  looseness  of  Justin^s  quotations  from  the  Old  Testacient  justiSes  the 
assumption  that  his  evangelicsd  quotations,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement 
^  almost  universal  inaccuracy,  are  taken  from  our  Gospels.  Those,  however, 
who  desire  to  examine  the  theory  further  may  be  referred  to  Semisch,  Du  ap. 
J^^nkw,  (L  Mart,  Justinus^  pp.  239*273,  and  Bindemann,  Tk,  Stud,  u. 
Kritiken^  1 842,  p.  412  ff.,  on  the  affirmative  side,  and  to  its  refutation  by 
Hilgenfeld,  Z>ik  Js:2W.  Justin's,  pp.  46^2,  TheoL  Jahrb,^  1850,  pp.  3^5-439* 
567-578  ;  and  Credner,  Beitrage^  ii. 

^  Koi  iweMi  Kal  rafi  ^iwr  etrjjp  riy,  (^  tfro/ta  Iwdi^i^f,  eJf  rtaif  aTorr^Xftir  rod 
X/KjToD,  h  droKtiX^ti  yevofUtqi  wr^y  ic.t.X.     Dial.  c.  Tr.,  81. 
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Saviour  Jesus  Christ."*  He  constantly  refers  to  them,  directly,  as 
the  source  of  his  information  regarding  the  history  of  Jesus,  and 
distinctly  states  that  he  has  derived  his  quotations  from  them. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  affirming  that  Justin  supple- 
mented or  modified  the  contents  of  the  Memoirs  by  oral 
tradition.  It  must,  therefore,  be  remembered,  in  considering  the 
nature  of  these  Memoirs,  that  the  facts  of  Christian  history  and 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  derived  from  a  determinate  written  source, 
and  are  quoted  as  Justin  found  them  there.  Those  who  attempt 
to  explain  the  divergences  of  Justin's  quotations  from  the  canonical 
Gospels,  which  they  still  maintain  to  have  been  his  Memoirs,  on 
the  plea  of  oral  tradition,  defend*  the  identity  at  the  expense  of  the 
authority  of  the  Gospels ;  for  nothing  could  more  forcibly  show 
Justin's  disregard  and  disrespect  for  the  Gospels  than  would  the 
fact  that,  possessing  them,  he  not  only  never  names  their  authors, 
but  considers  himself  at  liberty  continually  to  contradict,  modify, 
and  revise  their  statements. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  when  we  examine  the  contents 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  through  Justin's  numerous  quota- 
tions,  we  find  that  many  parts  of  the  Gospel  narratives  are 
apparently  quite  unknown,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet 
with  facts  of  evangelical  history  which  are  foreign  to  the  canonical 
Gospels,  and  others  which  are  contradictory  of  Gospel  statements. 
Justin's  quotations,  almost  without  exception,  vary  more  or  less 
from  the  parallels  in  the  canonical  text,  and  often  these  variations 
are  consistently  repeated  by  himself,  and  are  found  in  other  works 
about  his  time.  Moreover,  Justin  quotes  expressions  of  Jesus 
which  are  not  found  in  our  Gospels  at  all.  The  omissions, 
though  often  very  singular,  supposing  the  canonical  Gospels 
before  him,  and  almost  inexplicable  when  it  is  considered 
how  important  they  would  often  have  been  to  his  argument, 
need  not,  as  merely  negative  evidence,  be  dwelt  on  here; 
but  we  shall  briefly  illustrate  the  other  peculiarities  of  Justin's 
quotations. 

The  only  genealogy  of  Jesus  which  is  recognised  by  Justin  is 
traced  through  the  Virgin  Mary.  She  it  is  who  is  descended  from 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  from  the  house  of  David,  and 
Joseph  is  completely  set  aside."  Jesus  "  was  bom  of  a  viiigin  of 
the  lineage  of  Abraham  and  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  David,  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God."3     "Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  has  been 

'  ol  c(ro/iu^/ioreii(rarref  rdFra  ra  rcpi  rw  <rwr%»ot  i^fUdr  'Iiyo-ov  Xptarw 
^Sl9a^.     ApoLy  i.  33. 

'  Dial,  c,  Tr,  23,  4^  twice,  45  thrice,  too  twice,  loi,  120,  Apol.^  i  32 ;  cf. 
Matt.  i.  1-16  ;  Luke  lii.  23-28. 

3  tit  Th»  hka  r^  dir6  roD  y4rov9  rau  ^AfipoMfi,  koX  ^vXift  *Ioi^,  icaX  ^uafili 
Topdiyov  yeprtfBiwTa  vl^  toO  Grow  Xpurr^.     Dial,  c,  Tr,,  43. 
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bom  without  sin,  of  a  virgin  sprung  from  the  lineage  of  Abraham/'* 
"  For  of  the  virgin  of  the  sasd  of  Jacob,  who  was  the  father  of 
Judah,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  was  the  father  of  the  Jews,  by  the 
power  of  Crod  was  he  conceived ;  and  Jesse  was  his  forefather 
according  to  the  prophecy,  and  he  (Jesus)  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
and  Judah  according  to  successive  descent.""  The  genealogy  of 
Jesus  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  on  the  contrary,  is  traced  solely 
through  Joseph,  who  alone  is  stated  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  David.3 
The  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  though  diifering  in 
several  important  points,  at  least  agree  in  excluding  Mary.  That 
of  the  third  Gospel  commences  with  Joseph,  and  that  of  the  first 
ends  with  him  :  "And  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
of  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ."^  The  angel  who 
warns  Joseph  not  to  put  away  his  wife  addresses  him  as  "  Joseph, 
thou  son  of  David  "  jS  and  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  according  to  the 
third  Gospel,  announces  to  Mary  the  supernatural  conception,  is 
sent  ^*  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of 
the  house  of  David.***  So  persistent,  however,  is  Justin  in 
ignoring  this  Davidic  descent  through  Joseph  that  not  only  does 
he  at  least  eleven  times  trace  it  through  Mary,  but  his  Gospel 
materially  differs  from  the  canonical,  where  the  descent  of  Joseph 
from  David  is  mentioned  by  the  latter.  In  the  third  Gospel 
Joseph  goes  to  Judaea,  "  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called 
BetMehem,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David.'*7 

Justin,  however,  simply  states  that  he  went  "  to  Bethlehem for 

his  descent  was  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  inhabited  that 
re^on."^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Justin  not  only  did  not 
derive  his  genealogies  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Memoirs,  from  which  he  did  learn  the  Davidic  descent 
through  Mary  only,  differed  persistently  and  materially  from  them. 
Many  traces  still  exist  to  show  that  the  view  of  Justin's 
Memoirs  of  ttu  Apostles  of  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  through 
Mary  instead  of  through  Joseph,  as  the  canonical  Gospels 
represent  it,  was  anciently  held  in  the  Church.  Apocryphal 
Gospels  of  early  date,  based  without  doubt  upon  more  ancient 
evangelical  works,  are  still  extant,  in  which  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
is  traced,  as  in  Justin's  Memoirs,  through  Mary.  One  of  these 
is  the  Gospel  of  James,  commonly  called  the  Protevangelium^  a 
work  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,'  and  which  Tischendorf  even  ascribes  to  the  first  three 

'  Diai,  c,  Tr,,  23.       •  ApoL,  i.  32.       3  Matt.  i.  1-16  ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  23-28. 

*  Matt.  i.  16  ;  cf.  Lake  ui.  23.  s  Matt.  i.  2a  ^  Luke  i.  27. 
'  Luke  iL  4.                        •  Dial,  c,  Tr.,  78. 

*  Clemens,  Al.,  Strom,  ^  vii.  16,  §  93;  Origen,  Comm,  in  Matth,  iii.  ; 
EpiphaniQs,  Har,,  Ixxix.,  §  5 ;  cf.  Fabricius,  Cp5.  Apocr.  N.  T'.,  i.,  p.  39  ff.  ; 
Thilo,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  T, prolog,,  xlv.  ff. 
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decades  of  the  second  century,'  in  which  Mary  is  stated  to  be  of 
the  lineage  of  David.'  She  is  also  described  as  of  the  royal  race 
and  family  of  David  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  ;3  and 
in  the  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  her  Davidic  descent  is  promi- 
nently mentioned.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  these 
works  are  based  upon  earlier  originaLs,^  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  source  from 
which  Justin  derived  his  version  of  the  genealogy  in  contradiction 
to  the  Synoptics.*^ 

In  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  first  Gospel  describes  the  angel  as  appearing  oi^y  to 
Joseph  and  explaiuing  the  supernatural  conception,?  and  the 
author  seems  to  know  nothing  of  any  armouncement  to  Mary.^ 
The  third  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  mention  any  such 
angelic  appearance  to  Joseph,  but  represents  the  angel  as 
announcing  the  conception  to  Mary  herself  alone.9  Justin's 
Memoirs  know  of  the  appearances,  both  to  Joseph  and  to  Mary ; 
but  the  words  spoken  by  the  angel  on  each  occasion  differ 
materially  from  those  of  both  Gospels.'''  In  this  place  only  one 
point,  however,  can  be  noticed.     Justin  describes  the  angd  as 


'  IVann  wurden  u,  s.  w,,  p.  76  ff.,  cf.  Evangelia  Apocr.  Proleg.,  p.  xii.  ff. 

'  Koi  4/JLrfyr$ri  6  l€pe(>s  r^f  iraiSbt  Mapcd/i,  6ti  ^p  4k  rijs  ^vXijt  AttfilS,  c.r.X. 
Protevetptgeitum  Jacobiy  x.  Tischendoif,  Evangelia  Apocr.^  p.  19  f.  ;  Fabridos, 
Cod,  Apocr,  N,  T'.,  L,  p.  90. 

3 Maria  de  stirpe  regia  et  familia  David  oriunda.     Evang,  de  NoHv, 

Maries^  i.  ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr,  N.  7'.,i.,  p.  19;  Tischendoif,  Ev.  Aporr., 
p.  106. 

*  Pseudo-Maith.  Evang.,  i.,  xiii.,  etc;  Tischendorf,  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  54, 
73 ;  cf.  Hist,  de  Nativ.  Mar.  et  de  Inf.  Sa/v.,  xiii ;  Thilo,  Cod.  ap.  N,  T., 
p.  374.  Regarding  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  works,  cf.  Tischendorf,  Ev. 
Apocr.  Proieg.y  p.  xxv.  ff. 

5  Hilgenfeld,  £>ie  Ew.  Justin* s,  p.  154  ff.  Hilgenfeld  conjectures  that  the 
Protevangelium  may  have  been  based  upon  the  Gnostic  work,  the  r^FPv 
Maf>£as  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  or  on  uie  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  ih., 
p.  159  ff.  ;  cf.  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  S4  ff.  ;  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden, 
u.  s.  w.f  p.  78  ff. 

^  Several  of  the  Fathers  in  like  manner  assert  the  Davidic  descent  through 
Mary.  Irenseus  states  that  she  was  "  of  the  lineage  of  David  "  (o5r6f  ianp  in 
r^  Aa/3id  waft64rov  y€y6fA€ros.  Adv.  Ifar.,  iii.,  21,  §  5),  and  he  argues 
that  the  Davidic  descent  through  the  Virgin  was  clearly  indicated  by  prophecy. 
The  same  argument  is  taken  up  by  TertuUian,  who  distinctly  traces  the  descent 
of  Christ  through  Mary  («:  sfirpg  atUem  Jesse  depuiaium  per  Mariam  indt 
censendum.  Adv.  Marcionem,  iii.  17.  Mundeni  ex  genere  David  secundum 
Marite  censum,  Id.,  iv.  i,  cf.  v.  8).  It  is  most  probable  that  both  Irenseusand 
Tertullian,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Justin,  followed  him  in 
this  matter,  for  they  very  closely  adopt  his  arguments.  They  may,  however, 
have  known  apocryphal  works  containing  the  Davidic  descent  through  Mary. 
They  certainly  did  not  derive  it  from  the  canonical  Gospels. 

7  Matt.  i.  20  f.  «  Cf.  Matt.  i.  18.  »  Luke  i.  26  f.,  cf.  ii.  5-6. 

*°  Apo/.,  I.  33,  Dia/.  c.  Tr.,  78,  100. 
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saying  to  Mary,  "  '  Behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
arid  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  he  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,'  as  they  taught  who  recorded  everything  that  con- 
cerns our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/''  Now,  this  is  a  clear  and  direct 
quotation,  but,  besides  distinctly  differing  in  form  from  our 
Gospels,  it  presents  the  important  peculiarity  that  the  words,  "  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  are  not,  in  Luke, 
addressed  to  Mary  at  all,  but  that  they  occur  in  the  first  Gospel 
in  the  address  of  the  angel  to  Joseph."* 

These  words,  however,  are  not  accidentally  inserted  in  this 
place,  for  we  find  that  they  are  joined  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
address  of  the  angel  to  Mary  in  the  ProtevangcUum  of  James : 
"  For  the  power  of  the  Lord  will  overshadow  thee ;  wherefore  also 
that  holy  thing  which  is  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."^  Tischendorf  states  his  own  opinion 
that  this  passage  is  a  recollection  of  the  Protevangelium  uncon- 
sciously added  by  Justin  to  the  account  in  Luke,*  but  the  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  limitation  "  unconsciously  "  {ohne  dass  er  sick  dessen 
bewussi  war)  here  is  evident.  There  is  a  point  in  coimection  with 
this  which  merits  a  moment's  attention.  In  the  text  of  the 
ProtevangeUumy  edited  by  Tischendorf,  the  angel  commences  his 
address  to  Mary  by  saying,  ''  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found 
Catvour  before  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  conceive  of  His  Word  " 
(«col  frvW-qxIrQ  €«  Xoyov  avTo{;).5  Now,  Justin,  after  quoting 
the  passage  above,  continues  to  argue  that  the  Spirit  and  the 
power  of  God  must  not  be  misunderstood  to  mean  anything  else 
than  the  Word,  who  is  also  the  first-born  of  God,  as  the  prophet 
Moses  declared ;  and  it  was  this  which,  when  it  came  upon  the 
Virgin  and  overshadowed  her,  caused  her  to  conceive.^  The 
occurrence   of   the  singular    expression   in   the   Protevangelium 


'  *I^  9v\K'^^  dp  yaarfk  4k  rvei^fiarof  iryloVf  Kal  ri^iB  ^^"f  '(ol  vl6i  hyjfLaTov 
'\ri$iiffenu'  Kal  KoXiffen rd  SpofM  ovtov  ^lrf<rovy '  wrbi  ydp  athcei rbv  \abv  airrw 
irh  rCiir  &/jLapTifSp  ovtQp'  u>t  ol  dTOfjutrifioyf^a-apret  Tdvra  ri.  Tcpl  rw  ffwrjjpot 
^Ifuiy  *lifcoO  ipivrw  e9l9a^p.     ApoL^  i.  33. 

*  Matt.  i.  21. 

3  Ai^ro^t  'yap  KVf\wi  ewiffKidirei  aoi'  Si6  koI  t6  f€W¥iiifA€vov  iK  <rw  i.yiw 
'X^^l}o-er<u  vibs  u^Urrov  Kal  KaXiffas  rb  6pofia  ainw  ^lyfaovv.  a^bt  yap  <ribc€i 
Tbf  Xadr  airrou  iirb  rSfw  b^uapritop  aiVrwr .  Protev.  Jac<^y  xi. ;  Tischendorf, 
Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  22  ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr,  N,  T.,  i.,  p.  93. 

^  IVann  tpurdefi,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  77. 

^PrOev.  Jac.y  xi. ;  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apocr,,  p.  21  f.  The  peculiar 
expression  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  other  known  MSB. 

T6  Tvevfia  odp  Kal  t^p  SOrafuw  t^v  Topd  rw  dew  o^iy  AXXo  vorjacu  Oi/ut  1j 
f^  \6rfOp,  it  Koi  vpurrbroKot  rd^  0€<fi  itrrif  «t  Mcmt^  b  TpolkSiiXiafUpos  irpo^nfynis 
^ft^wt.    Kal  rouroy  i\$bv  4tI  -Hfp  wapOdww  Koi  iwwKidffaP,  K.r.\.    ApoL,  i.  33« 
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and  the  similar  explanadon  of  Justin  immediately  accompanying  a 
variation  from  our  Gospels,  which  is  equally  shared  by  the 
apocryphal  work,  strengthens  the  suspicion  of  a  similarity  of 
origin.  Justin's  divergences  from  the  Frotevangtliutn  prevent  our 
supposing  that,  in  its  present  state,  it  could  have  been  the  actual 
source  of  his  quotations ;  but  the  wide  differences  which  exist 
between  the  extant  MSS.  of  the  Protevangelium  show  that  even 
the  most  ancient  does  not  present  it  in  its  original  form.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Justin  had  before  him  a  still  older  work, 
to  which  both  the  Protevangelium  and  the  third  Gospel  were 
indebted. 

Justin's  account  of  the  removal  of  Joseph  to  Bethlehem  is 
peculiar,  and  evidently-  is  derived  from  a  distinct  uncanonical 
source.  It  may  be  well  to  present  his  account  and  that  of  Luke 
side  by  side  : — 


Justin.     Diau  c.  Tr.  78. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  census 
which  was  taken  in  Judcta  {<kv  rf 
'lovdoifi) 


under     Cyrenius     \,first    Procurator 

(^irirpoiror)  of  Jud^a.     Apoi.,  i.   34), 

Joseph  had  gone  up  from  Nazareth, 

where  he  dwelt, 

to  Bethlehem,  from  whence   he  was, 

to  enrol  himself ; 

for   his   descent   was   from   the  tribe 

of     Judah,     which     inhabited    that 

region. 


Luke  ii.  1-5. 

I there    went    out    a    decree 

from  Caesar  Augustus  that  ail  the 
world  (xeurav  ri}y  oUovfUnjp)  should 
be  enrolled. 

2.  And  this  census  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  Governor 
(^e^wF)  of  Syria,  4.  And  Joseph 
went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  tne 
city  of  Nazareth  into  Judaea,  unto 
the  City  of  Davids  which  is  called 
Bethlehem  ; 

because  he  was  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David ;  5.  to  enrol  him- 
self. 


Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  is  traced  by  Justin  through 
Mary,  and  to  the  suppression  in  this  passage  of  all  that  might 
seem  to  indicate  a  claim  of  descent  through  Joseph.  As  the  con> 
tinuation  of  a  peculiar  representation  of  the  history  of  the  infancy 
of  Jesus,  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  Synoptics,  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  this,  with  its  remarkable  variations,  as  an 
arbitrary  correction  by  Justin  of  the  canonical  text,  and  we  must 
hold  it  to  be  derived  from  a  different  source — perhaps,  indeed,  one 
of  those  from  which  Luke*s  Gospel  itself  first  drew  the  elements 
of  the  narrative;  and  this  persuasion  increases  as  further  variations 
in  the  earlier  history,  presently  to  be  considered,  are  taken  into 
account.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
correctness  of  the  date  of  this  census,  but  it  is  evident  that  Justin's 
Memoirs  clearly  and  deliberately  modify  the  canonical  narrative. 
The  limitation  of  the  census  to  Judea,  instead  of  extending  it  to 
the    whole   Roman   Empire;    the    designation  of    Cyrenius  as 
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erirporo9  of  Judsea  instead  of  "qytfrnv  of  Syria;  and  the 
careful  suppression  of  the  Davidic  element  in  connection  with 
Joseph,  indicate  a  peculiar  written  source  different  from  the 
Synoptics. 

Had  Justin  departed  from  the  account  in  Luke  with  the  view  of 
correcting  inaccurate  statements,  the  matter  might  have  seemed 
more  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  third  Gospel,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  it  might  have  evinced  but  little  reverence  for  it  as  a 
canonical  work.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  statements  of 
Justin  are  still  more  inconsistent  with  history  than  those  in  Luke, 
inasmuch  as,  so  far  from  being  the  first  Procurator  of  Judea,  as 
Justin's  narrative  states  in  opposition  to  the  third  Gospel,  Cyrenius 
never  held  that  office,  but  was  really,  later,  the  imperial  proconsul 
over  Syria,  and,  as  such,  when  Judaea  became  a  Roman  province 
after  die  banishment  of  Archelaus,  had  the  power  to  enrol  the 
inhabitants,  and  instituted  Caponius  as  first  Procurator  of  Judaea. 
Justin's  statement  involves  the  position  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time  Herod  was  the  King,  and  Cyrenius  the  Roman  Procurator  of 
Judaea.'  In  the  same  spirit,  and  departing  from  the  usual  narra- 
tive of  the  Synoptics,  which  couples  the  birth  of  Jesus  with  "  the 
days  of  Herod  the  King,"  Justin,  in  another  place,  states  that 
Christ  was  bom  "under  Cyrenius."*  Justin  evidently  adopts, 
without  criticism,  a  narrative  which  he  found  in  his  Memoirs,  and 
does  not  merely  correct  and  remodel  a  passage  of  the  third  Gospel, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  altogether  ignorant  of  it. 

The  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  differ 
irreconcileably  from  each  other.  Justin  differs  from  both.  In 
this  passage  another  discrepancy  arises.  While  Luke  seems  to 
represent  Nazareth  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
Bethlehem  as  the  city  to  which  they  went  solely  on  account  of  the 
census,^  Matthew,  who  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  census, 
makes  Bethlehem,  on  the  contrary,  the  place  of  residence  of 
Joseph;*  and,  on  coming  back  from  Egypt,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  returning  to  Bethlehem,  Joseph  is  warned  by  a  dream 
to  turn  aside  into  Galilee,  and  he  goes  and  dwells — apparently  for 
the  first  time — "  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets :  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."^ 
Justin,  however,  goes  still  further  than  the  third  Gospel  in  his 

'  Cf.  Joseph.,  Antiq,^  xviii.  i,  §  x ;  TertuUian,  Adv.  Marc^  iv.  19. 

*  ApoL,  i.  46.  3  Luke  ii.  4. 

*  Matt.  iL  I  ;  cf.  -^ford,  Greek  Test.y  i.,  p.  14. 

'  Matt.  ii.  22  f.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  author  of 
the  first  Gospel  quotes  some  apocryphal  work,  and  that  the  last  word  is  a 
total  misconception  of  the  phrase.  The  word  Najiw/Kuot  should  have  been 
Najipeubf,  and  the  term  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  town  of 
Nazareth. 
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departure  from  the  data  of  Matthew,  and  where  Luke  merely 
infers,  Justin  distinctly  asserts  Nazareth  to*  have  been  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Joseph  {ivOa  ^ei),  and  Bethlehem,  in  contradistinction, 
the  place  from  which  he  derived  his  origin  {6$€v  ^v). 

The  same  view  is  to  be  found  in  several  apocryphal  Gospels 
still  extant  In  the  ProtevangeUum  of  James,  again,  we  6nd 
Joseph  journeying  to  Bethlehem  with  Mary  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus.'  The  census  here  is  ordered  by  Augustus,  who  commands : 
"  That  all  who  were  in  Bethlehem  ofJudcM  should  be  enrolled,"* 
a  limitation  worthy  of  notice  in  comparispn  with  that  of  Justin. 
In  like  manner  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity.  This  Gospel  represents 
the  parents  of  Mary  as  living  in  Nazareth,  in  which  place  she  was 
bom,3  and  it  is  here  that  the  angel  Gabriel  announces  to  her 
the  supernatural  conception.'*  Joseph  goes  to  Bethlehem  to  set 
his  house  in  order  and  prepare  what  is  necessary  for  the  marriage, 
but  then  returns  to  Nazareth,  where  he  remains  with  Mary  until 
her  time  was  nearly  accomplished,^  "  when  Joseph,  having  taken 
his  wife,  with  whatever  else  was  necessary,  went  to  the  city  of 
Bethlehem,  whence  he  was."*  The  phrase  "  unde  ipse  erat'^  recalls 
the  odfv  ^v  of  Justin.7 

As  we  continue  the  narrative  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus 
we  meet  with  further  variations  from  the  account  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  for  which  the  preceding  have  prepared  us,  and  which 
indicate  that  Justin's  Memoirs  certainly  differed  from  them. 

Justin.    Dial.  78. 

Bat  the  child  having  been  born  in 
Bethlehem — for  Joseph,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  lod^g  in  the  viUage, 
lodged  in  a  certam  cave  near  the 
village,  and  then  while  they  were 
there  Mary  had  brought  forth  the 
Christ  and  had  placed  him  in  a 
manger,  etc 


LuKB  II.  7. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
bom  son,  and  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes  ana  laid  him  in 
the  manner;  because  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn. 


'  Protev.  Jac-i  xvii.,  cf.  xxi.  ;  Fabridus,  Cod.  Apocr,  N.  71,  i.,  p.  103; 
Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.^  p.  30,  p.  39. 

'  KAeucrtT  5^  iy^pcro  dxb  Adyo^crov  /ScurtX^wt  diroypdt^ffdcu  rdrras  roiVs  ip 
BtiffXtifA  TTfs  ^lovSalas.     Protev.  Jac^  vm» 

3  Evang,  de  NtUiv.  Maria ^  1.  and  viii.  ;  cf.  Evang.  Thoma  Lot.,  iii.  ; 
Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apocr.y  p.  158. 

^  Ev.  de  Nat,  Maria ^  ix.  s  /^.,  viii.,  ix. 

^  Joseph^  uxore  cum  cUiis  qua  necessaria  erant  assumta  Bethlehem  civitaiem, 
unde  ipse  eraty  tetendit^  Evang.  de  Nat.  Mar. ,  x. ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  T.,  i.,  p.  37 ;  Tischendorf,  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  114,  cf.  Evcmg.  infantia  Arab., 
ii. ;  Fabricius,  ib.,  i.,  p.  169;  Tischendorf,  ib.y  p.  171.  Here  Joseph  goes 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  his  native  city. 

'  Cf.  Hist,  de  Nat.  Mar.  et  de  Inf.  ScUv.,  xiii.  "  Necesse  autem  fuerai^  ut 
et  Joseph  cum  Maria  proficisceretur  in  Bethlehem,  quia  exinde  erat,  et  Maria 
de  tribujuda  et  de  domo  ac  patria  David.''  Thilo,  Cod  Apocr.  N.  T., 
P-  374. 
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At  least  it  is  clear  that  these  particulars  of  the  birth  of  Jesus — 
not  taking  place  in  Bethlehem  itself,  but  in  a  cave  (ev  mrrfXjauf) 
near  the  village,  because  Joseph  could  not  find  a  lodging  there — 
are  not  derived  from  our  Gospels;  and  here  even  Semisch'  is 
forced  to  abandon  his  theory  that  Justin's  variations  arise  merely 
from  imperfectly  quoting  from  memory,  and  to  conjecture  that  he 
must  have  adopted  tradition.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that 
Justin  himself  distinctly  excludes  tradition,  and  in  this  case,  more- 
over, there  are  many  special  reasons  for  believing  that  he  quotes 
from  a  written  source.  Ewald  rightly  points  out  that  here,  and  in 
other  passages  where,  in  common  with  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers,  Justin  departs  from  our  Gospels,  the  variation  can  in  no 
way  be  referred  to  oral  tradition ;"  and,  moreover,  that  when 
Justin  proves^  from  Isaiah  xxxiii.  16  that  Christ  must  be  bom  in 
a  cave,  he  thereby  shows  how  certainly  he  found  the  fact  of  the 
cave  in  his  written  Gospel.-*  The  whole  argument  of  Justin 
excludes  the  idea  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  mere  tradition. 
He  maintains  that  everything  which  the  prophets  had  foretold  of 
Christ  had  actually  been  fulfilled,  and  he  perpetually  refers  to  the 
Memoirs  and  other  written  documents  for  the  verification  of  his 
assertions.  He  either  refers  to  the  prophets  for  the  confirmation 
.of  the  Memoirs  or  shows  in  the  Memoirs  the  narrative  of  facts 
which  are  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies ;  but  in  both  cases 
it  is  manifest  that  there  must  have  been  a  record  of  the  facts 
which  he  mentions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circum- 
stances we  have  just  quoted,  and  which  are  not  found  in  the 
canonical  Gospels,  must  have  been  narrated  in  Justin's  Memoirs. 

We  find,  again,  the  same  variations  as  in  Justin  in  several 
extant  apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Protevangelium  of  James 
represents  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  taking  place  in  a  cave  ;5  so,  also, 
the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,^  and  several  others.'  This 
uncanonical  detail  is  also  mentioned  by  several  of  the  Fathers, 
Origen  and  Eusebius  both  stating  that  the  cave  and  the  manger 
were  still  shown  in  their  day.^    Tischendorf  does  not  hesitate  to 


*  Denkwiirdigk.  d.  Mai-t.  JusL ,  p.  390  f. 

^Jahrb.  btbL  IViss,  1853-54,  p.  60. 

5  DiaJ.  71,  cf.  70.  *  lb.,  p.  60,  anm.  i. 

^  Proiev.  Jac,  xviii.  ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N,  T.,  i.,  p.  105;  Tischen- 
doff,  Evang,  Apocr. ,  p.  32. 

'  Evcmg.  Infantia  Arab.,  ii.,  iii.  ;  Fabricius,  ^.,  i.,  p.  169  f.  ;  Tischendorf, 
ib.,  p.  171  f. 

"*  Pseudo-Matt.  Ev.,  xiii.,  xiv.  ;  Tischendorf,  ib.y  p.  74  f .  ;  Historia 
Josef  hi  Fab.  Lign.,  vii.  ;  Tischendorf,  ib.,  p.  118  ;  Hist,  de  Nat.  Mar.  et  de 
Inf.  Salv.y  xiv.;  TTiilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  7'.,  p.  381. 

■  Origen,  Contra  Cels.,  i.  51  ;  Eusebius,  Vita  Const.,  iii.  40  f.  Their  only 
variation  from  Justin's  account  is,  that  they  speak  of  the  cave  as  in  Beth- 
lehem, while  Justin  describes  it  as  near  the  village.      Credner  remarks  that 
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affirm  that  Justin  derived  this  circumstance  from  the  Prokvctn' 
ge&um,^  Justin,  however,  does  not  distinguish  such  a  source ; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  still  extant  a  form  of  that  Gospel 
in  which  it  occurs  by  no  means  justifies  such  a  specific  con- 
clusion, when  so  many  other  works,  now  lost,  may  equally  have 
contained  it.  If  the  fact  be  derived  from  the  ProteuangeHum^ 
that  work,  or  whatever  other  apocryphal  Gospel  may  have  supplied 
it,  must  be  admitted  to  have  at  least  formed  part  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles^  and  with  that  necessary  admission  ends  all  special 
identification  of  the  Memoirs  with  our  canonical  Gospels.  Much 
more  probably,  however,  Justin  quotes  from  the  more  ancient 
source  from  which  the  ProtevangeHum  and,  perhaps,  Luke  drew 
their  narrative.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  contained  an  account  of  the  birth  in 
Bethlehem,  and,  as  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Justin  quotes  other 
particulars  known  to  have  been  in  it,  there  is  fiedr  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  likewise  found  this  fact  in  that  work.  In  any  case,  it  is 
indisputable  that  he  derived  it  from  a  source  different  from  our 
canonical  Gospels. 

Justin  does  not  apparently  know  anything  of  the  episode  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  plain,  and  the  angelic  appearance  to  them, 
narrated  in  the  third  Gospel.' 

To  the  cave  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  is  bom  came  the  Magi ; 
but,  instead  of  employing  the  phrase  used  by  the  first  Gospel, 
"  Magi  from  the  Blast  "3  (/xayot  airb  dvaroXwv),  Justin  always 
describes  them  as  "  Magi  fix)m  Arabia "  i^i^yw.  airh  'Apafiia^). 
Justin  is  so  punctilious  that  he  never  speaks  of  these  Magi 
without  adding  "  from  Arabia,"  except  twice,  where,  however,  he 
immediately  mentions  Arabia  as  the  point  of  the  aigumait  for 
which  they  are  introduced ;  and  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  this 
occurs  he  four  times  calls  them  directly  Magi  from  AralHa.^  He 
uses  this  expression  not  less  than  nine  times.'  That  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  term  "  the  East,"  and  that  with  a  different  context 
it  was  common  to  his  vocabulary,  is  proved  by  his  use  of  it  else- 
where.^ It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  Justin's 
Memoirs  contained  the  phrase,  "Magi  from  Arabia,"  which  is 
foreign  to  our  Gospels. 

the  sacredness  of  the  spot  might  by  that  time  have  attracted  people,  and  led 
to  the  extension  of  the  town  in  that  direction,  till  the  site  might  have  become 
really  joined  to  Bethlehem.  Credner,  Beitragtt  i.,  p.  235,  cf.  Socrates, 
If.  £,,  i,  17  ;  Sozomen,  I/.  £.y  ii.  2  ;  Epiphanius,  ffar.,  xx.  i ;  Hieroo., 
Ep.,  Iviii.,  ad  Paul. 

'  Evang,  Apocr,  ProUg.^  p.  xiii.,  Wann  wurdeny  u,  s,  w.,  p.  76  ff. 

«  Luke  ii.  8,  20.  3  Matt.  ii.  i.  ♦  ZWi/.  r.  7r.,  78. 

5  2>ia/.  77,  78  four  times,  88,  102,  103,  106. 

^  Dia/,  76,  120,  121,  126,  140,  etc.  ;  cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew,  /usiitis, 
p.  149. 
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Again,  according  to  Justin,  the  Magi  see  the  star  "  in  the  heaven  " 
(€K  ry  ovfMv^)^^  and  not  "in  the  East"  (ev  rj  dvarok-jY  as  the 
first  Gospel  has  it :'  "  When  a  star  rose  in  heaven  (cv  ovpavij)  at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
ApostUs?^^  He  apparently  knows  nothing  of  the  star  guiding 
them  to  the  place  where  the  young  child  was.*  Herod,  moreover, 
questions  the  elders  (ir^ea-/3vr€/K»i)5  as  to  the  place  where  the 
Christ  should  be  bom,  and  not  the  "  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 
the  people  "  (dp\upds  koX  ypofiftarei^  rov  XooO).^  These  diver- 
gences, taken  in  connection  with  those  which  are  interwoven  with 
the  whole  narrative  of  the  birth,  can  only  proceed  from  the  fact 
that  Justin  quotes  from  a  source  different  from  ours. 

Justin  relates  that  when  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  and  he  appeared  without 
comeliness,  as  the  Scriptures  aimounced ;  "  and  being  considered 
a  carpenter — ^for,  when  he  was  amongst  men,  he  made  carpenter's 
works,  ploughs,  and  yokes  {afMTpa  #cai  fvya)  ;  by  these  both 
teaching  the  symbols  of  righteousness  and  an  active  life."?  These 
details  are  foreign  to  the  canonical  Gospels.  Mark  has  the  expres- 
sion, "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary?"^  but  Luke 
omits  it  altogether.9  The  idea  that  the  Son  of  God  should  do 
carpenter's  work  on  earth  was  very  displeasing  to  many  Christians, 
and  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  phrase  are  evident  in 
Mark.  Apparently  the  copy  which  Origen  used  had  omitted  even 
the  modified  phrase,  for  he  declares  that  Jesus  himself  is  nowhere 
called  a  carpenter  in  the  Gospels  current  in  the  Church."  A  few 
MSS.  are  still  extant  without  it,  although  it  is  found  in  all  the 
more  ancient  Codices. 

Traces  of  these  details  are  found  in  several  apocryphal  works ; 
especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  where  it  is  said  :  "  Now,  his 
^er  was  a  carpenter,  and  made  at  that  time  ploughs  and  yokes  " 
(ojxnpBL  KoX  fvyov?)" — an  account  which,  from  the  similarity  of 


'  Dial.  106.  '  Matt.  ii.  2,  cf.  ii.  9.  ^  Via/,  xo6. 

*  Matt  ii.  9.  5  Dial.  78.  ^       *  Matt.  ii.  4. 

'  Kol  T^KTCvot  POfu^ofUvov  TtwTa  ^Ap  Tci  TCKTo^iKd  fpya   etpydj^ero  iv 

^BfHinnis   Cfw,    dporpa   ical  jVyd*     Sid  ro&naw  koI  rd  ri^  diKaiwr^vrit  iri^fifioKa 
itiivKw,  Koi  iwepyn  ^^'     Dial,  88. 

^  o^x  o0r^t  icrvif  6  Hicrwity  b  uZ^s  M.aplat ;  Mark  vi.  3. 

'  Cf.  Lake  iii.  2^. 

'"  ih't  oddAfiou  tQw  iv  rcuf  iKKkviaUut  il>tpoiUpiaw  t^yy€>JiMv  HKnaw  a&rbs  6 

'I'^Qvt  iray&Ypa'rrai.     Contra  Cels.^  vi.  36  ;  cf.  Credner,  Bsitrdgty  i.,  p.  239  ; 
HilpnfcW, />*p  ^w.y««^/jVj,  p.  152. 

"  0  M  vxtr^p  airrvo  t4ktup  ^^  kqX  ixoUi  ir  Ti}  Ktup(}  ^iccc  ry  dporpa  koX  jVyoi^t. 
^tuf^.  TkofM  Graces  A.  xiii.;  Tischendorf,  Ev,  Apocr,^  p.  144  cf.  ;  Evang, 
Thctiug  Lai,f  xi.  ;  Tischendorf,  ib,,  p.  166;  Psettdo-Maiih,  Ev,,  xxxvii.  ; 
^isdiendorf,  f'^o  p-  99;  Evang,  /^j/^^*  Arab,,  xxxviii.  ;  Tischendorf,  ib.^ 
P>  193 ;  Fai>ricius,  Cad,  Apocr,  N,  Zl,  p.  200. 
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language,  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
that  of  Justin.  The  explanation  which  Justin  adds,  *'  by  which 
he  taught  the  symbols  of  righteousness  and  an  active  life,"  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  refers  to  a  written  narrative  containing  the 
detail,  already,  perhs^s,  falling  into  sufficient  disfavour  to  require 
the  aid  of  symbolical  interpretation. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  there  are  many  peculiariti^ 
which  prove  that  Justin  did  not  derive  it  from  our  Gospels. 
Thrice  he  speaks  of  John  sitting  by  the  river  Jordan :  "  He  cried 
as  he  sat  by  the  river  Jordan  ";*  "  While  he  still  sat  by  the  river 
Jordan";'  and  "For  when  John  sat  by  the  Jordan. "3  This 
peculiar  expression,  so  frequently  repeated,  must  have  been  derived 
from  a  written  Gospel.  Then  Justin,  in  proving  that  Jesus  pre- 
dicted his  second  coming,  and  the  reappearance  of  Elijah,  states  : 
"  And  therefore  our  Lord,  in  his  teaching,  announced  that  this 
should  take  place,  saying  Elias  also  should  come  "  {elviav  koX  'Kkiav 
Ikcwrea-Oai),  A  little  lower  down  he  again  expressly  quotes  the 
words  of  Jesus  :  "  For  which  reason  our  Christ  declared  on  earth 
to  those  who  asserted  that  Elias  must  come  before  Christ :  Elias, 
indeed,  shall  come,"  etc.  ('HXios  fjJev  cXcMrerai,  ic.tA^.4  Matthew, 
however,  reads  :  "  Elias  indeed  cometh,"  'Hklas  fuv  tpxeraij  jc.t.A..5 
Now,  there  is  no  version  in  which  iXewrerai  is  substituted  for 
€pxerai  as  Justin  does ;  but,  as  Credner  has  pointed  out,^  the 
whole  weight  of  Justin's  argument  lies  in  the  use  of  the  future 
tense.  As  there  are  so  many  other  variations  in  Justin's  context, 
this  likewise  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  source  different  from 
our  Gospels. 

When  Jesus  goes  to  be  baptised  by  John  many  striking 
peculiarities  occur  in  Justin's  narrative :  "As  Jesus  went  down 
to  the  water  a  fire  also  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan ;  and  when  he 
came  up  from  the  water  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  fell  upon 

him,  as  the  apostles  of  this  very  Christ  of  ours  wrote and  at 

the  same  time  a  voice  came  from  the  heavens Thou  art  my 

son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."^ 

The  incident  of  the  fire  in  Jordan  is,  of  course,  quite  foreign 
to  our  Gospels ;  and,  further,  the  words  spoken  by  the  heavenly 
voice  differ  from  those  reported  by  them,  for,  instead  of  the  passage 

'  Sorts  ixl  T^  ^lopddmip  irora/i^  Kadel^Sfiepos,  ifida'  k.t.X.     Dial.  49. 

^  irk  a&TcS  K€L$€i;!ofiiwov  4irl  rw  ^loodd^ov  irora/tov,  ic.r.X,     Dial.  51. 

3  'IciMiFKOv  70/9  Ka$€^ofiihov  ^wi  Tw  'lopdofov,  Jc.r.X.     Dial.  SS. 

*  Dial.  49.         5  xvii.  1 1.  Many  MSS.  add  rpQrw.        *  Beitr^^  L,  p.  219. 

dra^iWof  aOrcS  dird  rot;  05arof ,  (&s  W€purr€piLW  t6  Brfiw  rrevfut  ^vtwr^pui  ^ 

airbip  fypa^pof  ol  dir6aro\oi  aCrw  ro&rov  rw  Xpwrw  iffjuop. Koi  ^c«r^  ^k  rvif 

aftpoMCitf   (Liuk  i\ii\^u "Ti<5*  fjMv  et  ff&     iyCi  (HifAepow  yty^trpntai  «." 

Dial  88. 
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from  Psalm  ii.  7,  the  Gospels  have  :  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  son  ; 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased/''  Justin  repeats  his  version  a  second 
time  in  the  same  chapter,  and  again  elsewhere  he  says,  r^arding 
the  temptation :  "  For  this  devil  also,  at  the  time  when  he  (Jesus) 
went  up  from  the  river  Jordan,  when  the  voice  declared  to  him  : 
*  Thou  art  my  son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  it  is  written  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^  came  to  him  and  tempted  him,"  etc' 
In  both  of  these  pKissages  it  will  be  perceived  that  Justin 
directly  refers  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  as  the  source  of  his 
statements.  Some  have  argued  that  Justin  only  appeals  to  them 
for  the  &ct  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  for  the  rest 
of  the  narrative.  It  has  of  course  been  felt  that,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  Justin  quotes  from  the  Memoirs  words  and  circumstances 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  canonical  Gospels,  the  identity 
of  the  two  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
highest  degree  arbitrary  to  affirm  that  Justin  intends  to  limit  his 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  to  one-half  of  his  sentence. 
To  quote  authority  for  one  assertion,  and  to  leave  another  in  the 
same  sentence,  closely  connected  with  it  and  part  indeed  of  the 
very  same  narrative,  not  only  unsupported,  but  weakened  by 
direct  exclusion,  would  indeed  be  singular,  for  Justin  affirms 
with  equal  directness  and  confidence  the  fact  of  the  fire  in  Jordan, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  words  spoken  by  the 
heavenly  voice.  If,  in  the  strictest  grammatical  accuracy,  there 
be  no  absolute  necessity  to  include  in  the  quotation  more  than 
the  phrase  immediately  preceding,  there  is  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
anything  which  requires  or  warrants  the  exclusion  of  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence.  The  matter  must  therefore  be  decided 
accordii^  to  fair  inference  and  reasonable  probability ;  and  these, 
as  well  as  all  the  evidence  concerning  Justin's  use  of  the  Memoirs, 
irresistibly  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  passage  is  derived 
from  one  source.  In  the  second  extract  given  above  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  heavenly  voice,  which 
Justin  again  quotes,  and  which  are  not  in  our  Gospels,  were 
recorded  in  the  Memoirs,  for  Justm  could  not  have  referred  to 
them  for  an  account  of  the  temptation  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
went  up  from  Jordan  and  the  voice  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  my 
son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  if  these  facts  and  words  were 
not  recorded  in  them  at  all.3    It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  after 

'  Sd  el  6  vUn  imv  6  dyaTrfritf  iw  vol  cv96Kiiira.  Mark  i.  II,  Luke  iiL  22. 
The  first  Gospel  has  a  slight  variation  :  "  This  is  my  son,  etc.,  in  whom,  etc," 

Oh-^4im»  6  vlAt  fiou  k.t.X ir  f  tdSdKffaa.      Matt.  iii.  17  ;  cf.  2  Peter  i. 

17,  which  agrees  with  Matt. 

'  Dia/,  103. 

3  lb.  103.  The  quotations  regarding  the  temptation  do  not  agree  with  our 
Gospels,  bat  they  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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impartial  consideration,  that  the  incident  of  the  fire  in  Jordan,  the 
words  spoken  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  the  temptation  were 
taken  from  the  same  source :  they  must  collectively  be  referred  to 
the  Memoirs. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure :  had  Justin  known  the  form  of 
words  used  by  the  voice  from  heaven  according  to  our  Gospels,  he 
would  certainly  have  made  use  of  it  in  preference  to  that  which  he 
actually  found  in  his  Memoirs.  He  is  arguing  that  Christ  is  pre- 
existing God,  become  incarnate  by  God's  will  through  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  Trypho  demands  how  he  can  be  demonstrated  to  have 
been  pre-existent,  who  is  said  to  be  filled  with  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  though  he  had  required  this.  Justin  replies  that 
these  powers  of  the  Spirit  have  come  upon  him,  not  because  he 
had  need  of  them,  but  because  they  would  accomplish  Scripture, 
which  declared  that  after  him  there  should  be  no  prophet.*  The 
proof  of  this,  he  continues,  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  child  wa«  bom, 
the  Magi  from  Arabia  came  to  worship  him,  because  even  at  his 
birth  he  was  in  possession  of  his  power,^  and  after  he  had  grown 
up  like  other  men  by  the  use  of  suitable  means,  he  came  to  the 
river  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptising,  and  as  he  went  into  the 
water  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  like  a  dove.  He  did  not  go  to  the  river  because  he  had 
any  need  of  baptism  or  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  but  because  of 
the  human  race  which  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  death.  Now 
if,  instead  of  the  passage  actually  cited,  Justin  could  have  quoted 
the  words  addressed  to  Jesus  by  the  voice  from  heaven  according 
to  the  Gospels :  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  son ;  in  thee  I  am  well 
pleased,''  his  argument  would  have  been  greatly  strengthened  bv 
such  direct  recognidon  of  an  already  existing,  and,  as  he  affirmed, 
pre-existent,  divinity  in  Jesus.  Not  having  these  words  in  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^  however,  he  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  those  which  he  found  there  :  "  Thou  art  my  son ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee" — words  which,  in  fact,  destroyed  the 
argument  for  pre-existence,  and  dated  the  divine  begetting  of 
Jesus  as  the  son  of  God  that  very  day.  The  passage,  indeed, 
supported  those  who  actually  asserted  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
first  entered  into  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  These  considerations,  and 
the  repeated  quotation  of  the  same  words  in  the  same  form,  make 
it  clear  that  Justin  quotes  from  a  source  different  from  our  Gospel. 

In  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  "Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  "  which  have  been  preserved,  we  find  both  the  incident 
of  the  fire  kindled  in  Jordan  and  the  words  of  the  heavenly  voice 
as  quoted  by  Justin.  "  And  as  he  went  up  from  the  water  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the 

'  DicU.  87.  '  Kai  yap  yeyyiyi^eif,  iivaiu*  r^9  a&rw  f^€.     Dial.  8S. 
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form  of  a  dove  which  came  down  and  entered  into  him.  And  a 
voice  came  from  heaven  saying :  *Thou  art  my  beloved  son ;  in 
thee  I  am  well  pleased ';  and  again :  '  This  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.'  And  immediately  a  great  light  shone  round  about  the 
place."'  Epiphanius  extracts  this  passage  from  the  version  in  use 
among  the  Ebionites,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  many 
other  varying  forms  of  the  same  Gospel ;  and  Hilgenfeld,"  with  all 
probability,  ccMijectures  that  the  version  known  to  Epiphanius  was 
no  longer  in  the  same  purity  as  that  used  by  Justin,  but  represents 
the  transition  stage  to  the  canonical  Gospels — ^adopting  the 
words  of  the  voice  which  they  give  without  yet  discarding  the 
older  form.  Jerome  gives  another  form  of  the  words  from  the 
version  in  use  amongst  the  Nazarenes  :  '*  Factum  est  autem  cum 
ascendisset  Dominus  de  aqu^  descendit  fons  omnis  Spiritus  Sancti 
et  requievit  super  eum,  et  dixit  illi :  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus  Prophetis 
expectabam  te  ut  venires  et  requiescerem  in  te,  tu  es  enim  requies 
mea,  tu  es  filius  meus  primogenitus  qui  regnas  in  sempitemum."3 
This  supports  Justin's  reading.  Regarding  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  more  must  be  said  hereafter,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Justin,  a  native  of  Samaria,  probably  first  knew 
Christianity  through  believers  in  Syria,  to  whose  Jewish  view  of 
Christianity  he  all  his  life  adhered,  and  that  these  Christians 
almost  exclusively  used  this  GospeU  under  various  forms  and 
names,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  also,  like  them,  knew  and 
made  use  of  it — a  supposition  increased  almost  to  certainty  when 
it  is  found  that  Justin  quotes  words  and  facts  foreign  to  the 
canonical  Gospels  which  are  known  to  have  been  contained  in  it. 
The  argument  of  Justin,  that  Jesus  did  not  need  baptism,  may  also 
be  compared  to  another  passage  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  preserved  by  Jerome,  and  which  preceded  the  circum- 
stances narrated  above,  in  which  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus 
say  to  him  that  John  the  Baptist  is  baptising  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  propose  that  they  should  go  to  be  baptised  by  him. 
Jesus  replies :  "  In  what  way  have  I  sinned  that  I  should  go  and 
be  baptised  by  himP^s    The  most  competent  critics  agree  that 

*  Ka2  (!>f  6t^Bei^  dw6  rod  Marot,  i^ro^Ti^or  oi  odpoMolf  ical  eXdc  rb  TPevfta  rod 
9c«v  r6  Sytop  ip  etiei  W€purr€pa9  KareXBoOoiit  koI  €lff€\do6<nis  e/t  ai>r^r.  Kal 
^wH^  iyeptro  ^k  reO  odporov,  XeTOUJa,  Z6  ftav  el  6  vlbi  6  dyamfrbs,  ip  irol 
iv^Urfffa-  Kol  rdXiP,  'E7(i»  difupvp  yeyippfiKd  ere.  Eat  e^^i>f  W€pi€\afu^e  rbp 
rhww  ^wt  lUyv^     Epiphanius,  Har,^  xxx.  13. 

'  Die  Ew.  Justitis^  p.  165  f.,  anm.  I.         3  Hieron.,  Camm,  in  Esaia^  xi.  2. 

^Origen,  Comment,  in  Ese^k,,  xxiv.  7;  Eptphanms,  ffar.,  xxx.  3; 
Ensebios,  ff.  E.,  iii.  27 ;  Hieron.»  Adv,  Peletg.y  iii.  i  f. 

^E(ce  mater  Domini  et  fratres  ejus  dicebant  ei:  Tohannes  Baptista 
haptizat  in  remissitmem  peccatorum^  eamus  et  baptitemur  aJb  eo.  Dixit  autem 
eis:  Quidpecccnd  ut  vadam  et  baptiter  ab  eof  Nisi  forU  hoc  ipsum,  quod 
dixif  i^norantia  est.     Hieron.,  Aeh.  Pelag,,  iii.  2. 
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Justin  derived  the  incidents  of  the  fire  in  Jordan  and  the  words 
spoken  by  the  heavenly  voice  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  or  some  kindred  work,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  numerous  other  quotations  in  his  works  differing  from  our 
Gospels  are  taken  from  the  same  source. 

The  incident  of  the  fire  in  Jordan  likewise  occurs  in  the  ancient 
work,  Pradicatio  Pauli^^  coupled  with  a  context  which  forcibly 
recalls  the  passage  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  and  apparent  allusions  to  it  are  found 
in  the  Sibylline  Books  and  early  Christian  literature.^  Credner 
has  pointed  out  that  the  marked  use  which  was  made  of  fire  or 
lights  at  Baptism  by  the  Church,  during  early  times,  probably  rose 
out  of  this  tradition  regarding  the  fire  which  app>eared  in  Jordan 
at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.3  The  peculiar  form  of  words  used  by  the 
heavenly  voice  according  to  Justin  and  to  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  was  also  known  to  several  of  the  Fathers.* 
Augustine  mentions  that  some  MSS.  in  his  time  contained  that 
reading  in  Luke  iii.  22,  although  without  the  confirmation  of  more 
ancient  Greek  codices.*  It  is  still  extant  in  the  Codex  Beta  (D). 
The  Itala  version  adds  to  Matt.  iii.  15 :  "and  when  he  was 
baptised  a  great  light  shone  round  from  the  water,  so  that  all  who 
had  come  were  afraid"  {etcum  baptizareiur^  lumen  ingens circumfulsit 
de  agua,  ita  ut  timerent  omnes  qui  advenerant)  ;  and  again  at  Luke 
iii.  22  it  gives  the  words  of  the  voice  in  a  form  agreeing,  at  least  in 
sense  with  those  which  Justin  found  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles. 

These  circumstances  point  with  certainty  to  an  earlier  original 
corresponding  with  Justin,  in  all  probability  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  subsequent  gradual  elimination  of  the 
passage  from  the  Gospels  finally  adopted  by  the  Church  for 
dogmatic  reasons,  as  various  sects  based  on  it  doctrines  which  were 
at  variance  with  the  ever-enlarging  belief  of  the  majority. 

Then  Justin  states  that  the  men  of  his  time  asserted  that  the 
miracles    of   Jesus   were    performed    by    ma^cal    art    (fwiyun) 


'  In  quo  libra  contra  omnes  Scripturas  et  de  peccato  propria  confitentem 
invenies  Christum,  qui  solus  omnino  nihil  deliquit,  et  ad  accipiendum  Joanms 
baptisma  pane  invitum  a  matre  sua  Maria  esse  compulsum;  item,  tum 
baptizaretur,  ignem  super  aquam  esse  visum.  Quod  in  Evangelio  nulla  est 
scriptum.     Auctor  tract,  de  Rebaptismaie  ;  Fabricias,  Cod.  Apocr.,  i.,  p.  80a 

"  Sibyll  Oracula,  lib. ,  vii. ,  viii. 

3  Credner,  Beitrdge,  i.,  p.  237  ;  cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew.  Justin^ s,  p.  167  f. : 
Volkmar,  Die  Evangelien,  p.  43. 

*  Clemens  Al.,  PiEdag.,\.  6;  Methodius,  Conviv.  Virg.,  ix.  Lactantius, 
Instit.  Div.,  iv.  15  ;  Augostine,  En^hirid,  ad  Laurent.,  49. 

5  Illud  vera,  quod  nonnulli  codices  Aabent  secundum  Lucam,  hoc  ilia  voi^ 
sonuisse,  quod  in  Psalmo  scriptum  est:  FiHus  meus  es  tu;  egia  Aodie  genui  tc: 
quainquam  in  antiquiaribus  codicibus  gracis  non  inveniri  perkibeatur,  etc. 
De  Consensu  Evang.,  ii.  14. 
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i^irao-Mi),  "for  they  ventured  to  call  him  a  magician  and 
deceiver  of  the  people."'  This  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  mere 
version  of  the  charge  that  Jesus  cast  out  demons  by  Beelzebub, 
but  must  have  been  found  by  Justin  in  his  Memoirs.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  or  Acta  Pilati  the  Jews  accuse  Jesus  before 
Pilate  of  being  a  magician,^  coupled  with  the  assertion  that  he 
costs  out  demons  through  Beekebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons  ; 
and  again  they  simply  say ;  "  Did  we  not  tell  thee  that  he  is  a 
magician  ?"3  We  shall  presently  see  that  Justin  actually  refers  to 
certain  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  justification  of  other  assertions 
regarding  the  trial  of  Jesus.*  In  the  Clementine  Recognitions, 
moreover,  the  same  charge  is  made  by  one  of  the  Scribes,  who 
says  that  Jesus  did  not  perform  his  miracles  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a 
magician.5  Celsus  makes  a  similar  charge,^  and  Lactantius  refers 
to  such  an  opinion  as  prevalent  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Jesus,7  which  we  find  confirmed  by  many  passages  in  Talmudic 
literature.^  There  was,  indeed,  a  book  called  Magiajesu  Christie 
of  which  Jesus  himself,  it  was  pretended,  was  the  author.' 

In  sp>eaking  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Justin  says :  "  For  also  as 
the  prophet  saith,  reviling  him  (8uuru/jo vrcs  avroi'),  they  set  him 
(fKa^io-ttF)  upon  a  judgment  seat  (iiri  p-qfuirosj,  and  said :  *  Judge 
for  us '  (Kpivov  17/a v)."" — a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  in  the 
canonical  Gospels.     Justin  had  just  quoted  the  words  of  Isaiah 

(Ixv.  2,  Iviii.  2)  :  " They  now  ask  of  me  judgment,  and  dare  to 

draw  nigh  to  God ";  and  then  he  cites  Psalm  xxii.  16,  22  :  "They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,  and  upon  my  vesture  they  cast 
lots."  He  says  that  this  did  not  happen  to  David,  but  was  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  and  the  expression  regarding  the  piercing  the  hands  and 
feet  referred  to  the  nails  of  the  cross  which  were  driven  through 
his  hands  and  feet.  And  after  he  was  crucified  they  cast  lots 
upon  his  vesture.  "And  that  these  things  occurred,"  he  continues, 
"you  may  learn  from  the  Acts  drawn  up  under  Pontius  Pilate."" 

*  Kol  Top  fidyotf  elwtu  oAt^  MXtuaw  X^tcif  /cat  XaoxXdyor.     Dial,  69. 

'  \tyovat9  a&rf  y&fis  iffriy,  /c.t.X.  Eiutftg,  Nicod,  sive  Gesta  Pilati,  Pars, 
'•A.  i.;  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apocr,^  p.  208;  cf.  Fabricias,  Cod,  Apocr, 
^'  T.y\,\  Nicod.  Evang.  Lot.,  i.,  p.  239,  xxvii.,  p.  296,  cf.  417. 

^  M'^  o^K  efa'dfif r  0-01  (Jrt  7^»  iffrbf ;  k.t.X.  c.  u.;  Tischendorf,  Ev.  Ap., 
p.  214;  Fabricitts,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  T,,  i.,  p.  243.  ♦  ApoL,  i.  35,  48. 

^  Et  ecce  quidam  de  ScriHs  de  midio  populi  exclamans  ait:  Jesus  vests 
signa  et  prodigia  qua  fecit  ^  ut  magus  non  ut  propheta  fecit,,  i.  58  ;  cf.  40. 

'  Origen,  Contra  Cels,,  ii.  50,  ^i.  ^  Instil,  Div,,  v.  3,  et  passim, 

*  Lightfoot,  Horce  Hehraica,  Works,  xi.,  p.  195  ff. 

'Cf.  Angust.  de  Consensu  Evang,,  i.  9;  Fabricias,  Cod.  Apocr,  N,  T,,  i., 

P-  305  ff. 

^  K(U  ya^y  i^f  eZxey  6  Tpo^/^rris,  Suurdpoi^fs  a'urbif,  iKdOurtw  irl  ^iiaroi,  Kal 
rfror-     K^or  i^fur.     Apo/.,  i,  ^S, 

"  Kal  Tavra  &n  Ycyore,  9&raff$e  fxaBeip  iK  rwr  iwl  Uwrlov  UCKdrov  yepoiUviav 
4«T**r.     Apol.,  i.  35- 
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He  likewise  upon  another  occasion  refers  to  the  same  Acta  for 
confirmation  of  statements.'  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  or  Gesta 
Pilati^  now  extant,  does  not  contain  the  circumstance  to  which 
we  are  referring,  but,  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  (xviii.  28,  29),  the  Jews  in  this  apocryphal  work 
freely  go  in  to  the  very  judgment  seat  of  Pilate."  Tischendorf 
maintains  that  the  first  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  Acta 
Pilati,  still  extant,  is  the  work,  with  more  or  less  of  interpolation, 
which,  existing  in  the  second  century,  is  referred  to  by  Justin.' 
A  few  reasons  may  here  be  given  against  such  a  conclusion.  The 
fact  of  Jesus  being  set  upon  the  judgment  seat  is  not  contained 
in  the  extant  Acta  Pilati  at  all,  and  therefore  this  work  does  not 
correspond  with  Justin's  statement.  It  seems  most  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  Justin  should  seriously  refer  Roman  Emperors  to 
a  work  of  this  description,  so  manifestly  composed  by  a  Christian, 
and  the  Acta  to  which  he  directs  them  must  have  been  a  presumed 
official  document,  to  which  they  had  access,  as,  of  course,  no  other 
evidence  could  be  of  any  weight  with  them.  The  extant  work 
neither  pretends  to  be,  nor  has  in  the  slightest  degree  the  form  of, 
an  official  report.  Moreover,  the  prologue  attached  to  it  dis- 
tinctly states  that  Ananias,  a  provincial  warden  in  the  reign  of 
Flavius  Theodosius  (towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century), 
found  these  Acts  written  in  Hebrew  by  Nicodemus,  and  that  he 
translated  them  into  Greek.-*  The  work  itself,  therefore,  only 
pretends  to  be  a  private  composition  in  Hebrew,  and  does  not 
claim  any  relation  to  Pontius  Pilate.  The  Greek  is  very  corrupt 
and  degraded,  and  considerations  of  style  alone  would  assign  it  to 
the  fifth  century,  as  would  still  more  imperatively  the  anachronisms 
with  which  it  abounds.  Tischendorf  considers  that  TertuUian 
refers  to  the  same  work  as  Justin ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  implies 
an  official  report,  for  he  says  distinctly,  after  narrating  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection:    "All   these  fecis 

regarding   Christ,  Pilate reported    to    the   reigning    Emperor 

Tiberius.  "5  It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  saying  this  Tertullian 
merely  extended  the  statement  of  Justin.  He  nowhere  states  that 
he  himself  had  seen  this  rep)ort,  nor  does  Justin,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  latter,  some  of  the  facts  which  Tertullian  supposes 
to  be  reported  by  Pilate  are  not  contained  in  the  apocryphal 
work.      There    are    still    extant    some    apocryphal   writings   in 

'  Apol.,  i.  48.     Cf.  Tertullian,  ApoL  xxi. 

»  Evang,  Nicod.  sive  Gesta  Pilati,  Pars  i.  A.,  i.  ii.;  Tischendorf,  Etfong^ 
Apocr.i  p.  208  ff. 

^  Evang.  Apocr,  ProUg.,  p.  Ixiv.  ff.  ;  IVann  wurden,  u.  s,  w.,  pp.  82-89* 

*  Evang.  NicocL  Proleg.\  Tischendorf,  Ev,  Apocr,,,  p.  203  f. 

^  Ea  omnia    super    Christo    Pilatus Citsari  turn    Tiberio    nufUiavit. 

Apol,  xxi. 
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the  form  of  official  reports  made  by  Pilate  of  the  trial,  cruci- 
ftxion,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,'  but  none  are  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  certain  that,  on  the  supposition  that  Pilate  may  have 
made  an  official  report  of  events  so  important  in  their  estimation, 
Christian  writers,  with  greater  zeal  than  conscience,  composed 
fictitious  reports  in  his  name,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  their 
religion ;  and  there  was  in  that  day  little  or  no  critical  sense  to 
detect  and  discredit  such  forgeries.  There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  any  official 
report  of  Pilate  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to 
understand  how  he  could  possibly  have  been,  even  if  such  a 
document  existed  ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  as  Scholten  con- 
jectures, that  Justin  merely  referred  to  documents  which  tradition 
supposed  to  have  been  written,  but  of  which  he  himself  had  no 
personal  knowledge.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  he  considered  the 
incident  of  the  judgment  seat  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was  narrated  in  the  Memoirs  which 
contained  "everything  relating  to  Jesus  Christ,"  and,  finding  it 
there,  he  all  the  more  naturally  assumed  that  it  must  have  been 
mentioned  in  some  official  report. 

In  the  Akhmim  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  published  in 
1893,  ^^  haiVG  a  similar  passage  to  that  quoted  by  Justin.  The 
fragment  states  :  "  They  said :  *  Let  us  drag  along  (o-u/wD/icv)  the 

son  of  God ' and  they  sat  him  {iKdOurav  avrov)  upon  a  seat  of 

judgment  {KadkBpav  Kpiar€ws\  saying :  *  Judge  justly  (Aucaiia^  '^P^i^^X 
King  of  Israel.'  "  This  is  not  in  our  Gospels,  but  it  has  singular 
points  of  agreement  with  the  passage  in  Justin.  The  Septuagint 
version  of  Isaiah,  which  Justin  had  previously  cited,  reads  :  "  They 
ask  me  for  just  judgment "  (airova-iv  /ic  vvv  Kpuruv  SiKaCav),  and 
doubtless  the  narrative,  like  that  of  all  the  Gospels  regarding  the 
trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  was  compiled  to  show  the  fulfilment 
of  supposed  prophecies  like  this. 

We  may  here  go  on  to  quote  more  fully  Justin's  allusions  to  the 
parting  of  the  garments,  which  are  also  in  close  agreement  with 
the  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  Justin  says  :  "  And  those 
who  were  crucifying  him  parted  his  garments  {€fX€pUrav  rot  Ifidrui 
avrov)  amongst  themselves,  casting  lots  {Xaxfihv  jSaXXovrcs),  each 
taking  what  pleased  him,  according  to  the  cast  of  the  lot "  (rov 
kA.^Pov).3  This  account,  which  differs  materially  from  that  of  our 
Gospels,  may  be  compared  with  the  words  in  the  fragment. 
"And  they  laid  the  clothes  (ra  ivSvpara)  before  him,  and 
distributed  them  (Bufupla-avro),  and  cast  lots  (Xax/Aov  IjSaXov)  for 

*  Cf.  Fabridus,  Cod,  Apocr.  N.  T,,  i.,  p.  298  ff.;  Thilo,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  71, 
p.  796  ff.;  Tischendorf,  Evang,  Apocr,^y,  411. 
'  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  165  flf.  3  DiaJ.  xcvii. 
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them."  The  use  of  the  peculiar  expression,  "  Xax/*ov  )SaXX<tv," 
both  in  the  fragment  and  by  Justin,  is  most  striking,  for  its 
employment  in  this  connection  is  limited,  so  fiu*  as  we  know,  to 
the  Gospel  of  Peter,  Justin,  and  Cyril.'  Justin,  here,  is  not 
making  an  exact  quotation,  but  merely  giving  an  account  of  what 
he  believes  to  have  occurred,  yet  the  peculiar  words  of  his  text 
remained  in  his  mind  and  con^rm  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Gospel 
of  Peter. 

In  narrating  the  agony  in  the  Garden,  there  are  further  varia- 
tions. Justin  says:  "And  the  passage,  'All  my  bones  are 
poured  out  and  dispersed  like  water ;  my  heart  has  become  like 
wax  melting  in  the  midst  of  my  belly,'  was  a  prediction  of  that 
which  occurred  to  him  that  night  when  they  came  out  against  him 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  seize  him.  For  in  the  Memoirs,  com- 
posed, I  say,  by  his  Apostles  and  their  followers,  it  is  recorded 
that  his  sweat  fell  down  like  drops  while  he  prayed,  saying :  '  If 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass.' "'  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a 
direct  quotation  from  the  Memoirs,  but  there  is  a  material  differ- 
ence from  our  Gospels.  Luke  is  the  only  Gospel  which  mentions 
the  bloody  sweat,  and  there  the  account  reads  (xxii.  44),  "as  it 
were  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

Luke.     oMrW  Bpdft^oi  oXfrnrot  KaraPaUnumt  iwl  rV  7^- 
Justin,  bwei  $p6fApoi  x-arexccro. 

In  addition  to  the  other  linguistic  differences  Justin  omits  the 
emphatic  a?/iaros,  which  gives  the  whole  point  to  Luke's  account, 
and  which  evidently  could  not  have  been  in  the  text  of  the 
Memoirs.  Semisch  argues  that  OpofiPot  alone,  especially  in 
medical  phraseology,  meant  "  drops  of  blood,"  without  the  addition 
of  a(/AaTos;3  but  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  did  not  think  so,  and 
undeniably  makes  use  of  both,  and  Justin  does  not.  Moreover, 
Luke  introduces  the  expression  Opoii^oi,  aifuiTos  to  show  the 
intensity  of  the  agony,  whereas  Justin  evidently  did  not  mean  to 
express  "  drops  of  blood  "  at  all,  his  intention  in  referring  to  the 
sweat  being  to  show  that  the  prophecy,  "All  my  bones  are 
poured  out,  etc.,  like  water,"  had  been  fulfilled,  with  which  the 
reading  in  his  Memoirs  more  closely  corresponded.  The  prayer 
also  so  directly  quoted  decidedly  varies  from  Luke  xxii.  42,  which 
reads :  "  Father,  if  thou  be  willing  to  remove  this  cup  from  me  " : 

LUKR.     lldrtp,  el  /3oi/Xet  trapeveyKeiP  rwrro  t6  rcr^piw  dw*  4/Aoir 
Justin.  HapeXBinaf  €l  divar^r,  t6  rroHipiw  rodro. 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  39  this  part  of  the  prayer  is  more  like  the  reading 

'  This  is  also  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Swetc,  The  Akhmttn  Fragment^  1893, 
p.  xxxiv.  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  says :  *'  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  reading 
XaxMo$  implies  connection  between  Justin  and  Peter,  either  directly  or  through 
a  third  source  accessible  to  both"  (Coniemp.  Rev,^  August,  1893,  p.  231). 

'  Dial.  103.  3  D.  ap,  DenAw.JusLy  p.  146. 
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of  Justin :  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me"  (Ilarcp,  el  Swarov  €<mvj  irapcA^aroi  atr*  ifiov  rh  von^piov 
rwTcr);  but  that  Gospel  has  nothing  of  the  sweat  of  agony, 
which  excludes  it  from  consideration.  In  another  place  Justin 
also  quotes  the  prayer  in  the  Garden  as  follows :  '^  He  prayed, 
saying :  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ' ;  and 
besides  this,  praying,  he  said :  '  Not  as  I  wish,  but  as  thou 
wiliest."*  The  first  phrase,'  apart  from  some  transposition  of 
words,  agrees  with  Matthew;  but  even  if  this  reading  be  preferred, 
the  absence  of  the  incident  of  the  sweat  of  agony  from  the  first 
Gospel  renders  it  impossible  to  regard  it  as  the  source;  and, 
further,  the  second  paxt  of  the  prayer  which  is  here  given  differs 
materially  both  from  the  first  and  third  Gospels. 

Matt.  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will  but  as  thou. 
Luke.   Nevertheless  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done. 
Justin.  Not  as  I  wish  but  as  thou  wiliest. 

Matt.     tX^ip  odx  «*»  ^^  ^^^  4^V  «»  <n;. 

LuKB.      irX^y  A*^  f^  04\rifia  fiod  dWa  t6  ffbv  yive ffOii>, 

Justin.  /lii  cas  4yw  ^wXofiiu,  d\X'  u>t  trir  dcXen. 

The  two  parts  of  this  prayer,  moreover,  seem  to  have  been 
separate  in  the  Memoirs,  for  not  only  does  Justin  not  quote  the 
latter  portion  at  all  in  Dial.  103,  but  here  he  markedly  divides  it 
from  the  former.  Justin  knows  nothing  of  the  episode  of  the 
Angel  who  strengthens  Jesus,  which  is  related  in  Luke  xxii.  43. 
There  is,  however,  a  still  more  important  point  to  mention — that 
although  verses  43,  44,  with  the  incidents  of  the  angel  and  the 
bloody  sweat,  are  certainly  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  they  are 
omitted  by  some  of  the  oldest  codices,  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.^  It  is  evident  that  in  this  part 
Justin's  Memoirs  differed  from  our  first  and  third  Gospels  much  in 
the  same  way  that  they  do  from  each  other. 

In  the  same  chapter  Justin  states  that,  when  the  Jews  went  out 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  take  Jesus,  "  there  was  not  even  a 
single  man  to  run  to  his  help  as  a  guiltless  person."3  This  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  all  the  Gospels,*  and  Justin  not  only  com- 
pletely ignores  the  episode  of  the  ear  of  Malchus,  but  in  this 
passage  excludes  it,  and  his  Gospel  could  not  have  contained  it. 
Luke  is  specially  marked  in  generalising  the  resistance  of  those 

'  In  the  Sinaitic  Codex  they  are  marked  for  omission  by  a  later  hand. 
Ladimann  brackets,  and  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  double-bracket  them. 
The  MS.  evidence  may  be  found  in  detail  in  Scrivener's  IfU,  to  CriL  ^-T**  ^nd 
ed.,  p.  521,  stated  in  the  way  which  is  most  fiivoarable  for  the  authenticity. 

M^e.    Diai,  103. 
*  Matt.  xzvi.  51  ff.;  Mark  xiv.  46  ff.;  Luke  xxii.  49  ff.;  John  xviii.,  10  f- 
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about  Jesus  to  his  capture :  '*  When  they  which  were  about  him 
saw  what  would  follow,  they  said  unto  him :  '  Lord,  shall  we  smite 
with  the  sword  P'  And  a  certain  one  of  them  smote  the  servant 
of  the  high  priest  and  cut  off  his  right  ear."'  As  this  episode 
follows  immediately  after  the  incident  of  the  bloody  sweat  and  prayer 
in  the  Garden,  and  the  statement  of  Justin  occurs  in  the  very  same 
chapter  in  which  he  refers  to  them,  this  contradiction  further  tends 
to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  Justin  employed  a  different  Gospel 

It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  same  peculiar  account  that 
Justin  states  that,  "after  he  (Jesus)  was  crucified,  all  his  friends 

?the  Apostles)  stood  aloof  fiom   him,  havii^  denied  him' 

(who,  after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  after  they  were  convinced 
by  himself  that  before  his  passion  he  had  told  them  that  he  must 
suffer  these  things,  and  that  they  were  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
repented  of  their  flight  from  him  when  he  was  crucified),  and 
while  remaining  among  them  he  sang  praises  to  God,  as  is  made 
evident  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,**^  Justin,  therefore, 
repeatedly  asserts  that  after  the  crucifixion  all  the  Apostles  forsook 
him,  and  he  extends  the  denial  of  Peter  to  the  whole  of  the 
twelve.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  distinct  and  reiterated 
affirmation  a  mere  extension  of  the  passage,  "they  all  forsook 
him  and  fied"  (irai^cs  o^vrcs  avrhv  c^vyov)/  when  Jesus 
was  arrested,  which  proceeded  mainly  from  momentary  fear. 
Justin  seems  to  indicate  that  the  disciples  withdrew  from  and 
denied  Jesus  when  they  saw  him  crucified,  from  doubts  which 
consequently  arose  as  to  his  Messianic  character.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  canonical  Gospels  represent  the  disciples  as  being 
together  after  the  crucifixion.^  Justin  does  not  exhibit  any 
knowledge  of  the  explanation  given  by  the  angels  at  the  sepulchre 
as  to  Christ  having  foretold  all  that  had  lu^pened,^  but  makes  this 
proceed  from  Jesus  himself.  Indeed,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
these  angels  at  all. 

There  are  some  traces  elsewhere  of  the  view  that  the  disciples 
were  offended  after  the  Crucifixion.7     Hilgenfeld  points  out  the 

'  Luke  xxii.  49,  50. 

•  Mera  otw  rh  frmvfHoBijwai  oMp,  Kal  ol  yp(i>pifUH  a&rov  rdbTw  dittfiifyor, 
ifmrfadfieroi  a&rip.     ApoL^  i.  50. 

3  (ofriycf  /icrci  to  dmurr^ot  aMr  iK  fcxawt,  ircU  reco-^iyTCtt  dr*  a^ro8,  <n  koX 
Tpo  rov  waOehf  iXtyer  aiVroif,  tfri  ravra  adrow  8ei  raOeiw,  Kal  dro  rOif  xpo^i|TUP 
6ti  TpO€K€Ki^pvKTO  ToOra,  fi€T€Pifii<r<»  ^tI  t j)  d^/<rra<r(7eu  adro0  Sre  ^oraufxi^),  ccU 
fur'  oAtw  Sidyiop,  tfunftre  rov  8e6r,  Ctt  koI  iw  rolt  dTOfiinjfJkoweijfJMn  r«3»  diro^- 
rtfXwr  5i|Xo0tcu  yryeny/i^or,  r.r.X.  Dia/.  106  ;  cf.  Apo/.  i.  50 ;  /Hml,  53 ;  de 
Hesurr.^  9.  «  Matt.  xxvi.  56;  Mark  ziv.  50. 

s  Luke  xxiv.  9-12,  33  ;  Mark  xvi.  10 ;  John  xx.  18,  19 ;   cf.  Luke  xxiii.  49. 

*  Luke  xxiv.  4-8 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  5-7  ;  Mark  xvi.  5-7. 

7  In  the  Ascensio  Isaia^  iii.  14,  the  following  passage  occurs :  *'  A*/  Aiodecim, 
qui  cum  eo,  offensumem  accipient  in  eum,  et  custodes  ctnstiiuemhir^  qui 
custodient  sipuuhrum."    Hilgenfeld,  Die  £w,/usiiH*s,  p.  246,  anni.  2. 
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appearance  of  special  Petrine  tendency  in  this  passage,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  Peter  alone,  but  all  the  Apostles,  who  are  said 
to  deny  their  master ;  and  he  suggests  that  an  indication  of  the 
source  from  which  Justin  quoted  may  be  obtained  from  the 
kindred  quotation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Smymaeans  (iii.)  by  pseudo- 
Ignatius  :  '*  For  I  know  that  also  after  his  resurrection  he  was  in 
the  flesh,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  so  now.  And  when  he  came  to 
those  that  were  with  Peter  he  said  to  them :  Lay  hold,  handle  me, 
and  see  that  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  spirit.  And  immediately 
they  touched  him  and  believed,  being  convinced  by  his  flesh  and 
spirit."  Jerome,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  this  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  used  by  the  Nazarenes,  which  he  trans- 
lated,' from  which  we  have  seen  that  Justin  in  all  probability 
derived  other  particulars  differing  from  the  canonical  Gospels, 
and  with  which  we  shall  constantly  meet,  in  a  similar  way,  in 
examining  Justin's  quotations.  Origen  also  found  it  in  a  work 
called  the  "Teaching  of  Peter"  (Ai&ix^  IIct/jov),"  which  must 
have  been  akin  to  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter  "  (Ki}pvy/ia  UtTpov).^ 
Hilgenfeld  suggests  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  certain  informa- 
tion, there  is  no  more  probable  source  from  which  Justin  may  have 
derived  his  statement  than  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  or  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  known  to  have  con- 
tained so  much  in  the  same  spirit.** 

It  may  well  be  expected  that,  at  least  in  touching  such  serious 
matters  as  the  Crucifixion  and  last  words  of  Jesus,  Justin  must 
adhere  with  care  to  authentic  records,  and  not  fall  into  the  faults 
of  loose  quotation  from  memory,  free  handling  of  texts,  and  care- 
less omissions  and  additions,  by  which  those  who  maintain  the 
identity  of  the  Memoirs  with  the  canonical  Grospels  seek  to  explain 
the  systematic  variations  of  Justin's  quotations  from  the  text  of  the 
latter.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  here  also  marked  discre- 
pancies occur.  Justin  says,  after  referring  to  numerous  prophecies 
regarding  the  treatment  of  Christ :  "  And  again,  when  he  says ; 
'They  spake  with  their  lips,  they  wagged  the  head,  saying:  Let 
him  deliver  himself  That  all  these  things  happened  to  the  Christ 
from  the  Jews,  you  can  ascertain,  l^or  when  he  was  being  crucified 
they  shot  out  the  lips  and  wagged  their  heads,  saying  :  *  Let  him 
who  raised  the  dead  deliver  himself.' "^  And  in  another  place, 
referring  to  the  same  Psalm  (xxii.)  as  a  prediction  of  what  was  to 
happen  to  Jesus,  Justin  says  :  "  For  they  who  saw  him  crucified 

'  Dg  Vir.  IlL,  16.      '  De  Frincip., proem.      »  Grabe,  SpiciL  Pair.,  i.,  p.  56. 

^  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew.  Justifies,  pu  248  if. 

s  Kai  irdXiF  iroM  Xiyjr  'BXdXt^oy  4p  x^^^^^t  iKUnieaif  KefoMfw,  Xtywrer 
'Piwifi^^  iavT6w,  "Artfa  rdrra  6fs  yiyo^tv  inn  ruw  *Iov9aUnf  rip  JipieT<}f  iamAup 
Iiv9w0€.  'LravptoBirron  yap  airrw,  i^rrpe^  rd  x^^Vf  KoldKlKOW  rds  K€^}ids, 
XcTorrer     '0  v€Kfioin  dj^eyelpat  jivaiaBu iavr6¥.     Ape/,,  i.  38. 
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also  wagged  their  heads,  each  one  of  them,  and  distorted 
(6«f(rr/M<^v)  their  lips,  and  sneeringly  and  in  scornful  irony 
repeated  among  themselves  those  words  which  are  also  written  in 
the  Memoirs  of  his  Apostles :  He  declared  himself  the  Son  of 
God ;  (let  him)  come  down,  let  him  walk  about ;  let  God  save 
him."'  In  both  of  these  passages  Justin  directly  appeals  to 
written  authority.  The  fMaSdv  Svrao-^c  may  leave  the  source 
of  the  first  uncertain,'  but  the  second  is  distinctly  stated  to  contain 
the  actual  words  ''written  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Apostles,"  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  former  passage  is  also  derived 
from  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  both  differ  ver)- 
materially  from  the  canonical  Gospels.^  The  taunt  contained  in 
the  first  of  these  passages  is  altogether  peculiar  to  Justin :  *'  Let 
him  who  raised  the  dead  deliver  himself"  (*0  vtKpov^  dveyelpas 
pvo-wj-Bia  kavTov)',^  and  even  if  Jusrin  did  not  indicate 
a  written  source,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  should  himself  for  the  first  time  record  words  to  which  he 
refers  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  s  It  would  be  still  more 
ineffectual  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  difficulty  presented  by  such 
a  variation  by  attributing  the  words  to  tradition,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  asserted  that  Justin's  Memoirs  were  actually  identical  with 
the  Gospels.  No  aberration  of  memory  could  account  for  such  a 
variation,  and  it  is  impossible  that  Justin  should  prefer  tradition 
regarding  a  form  of  words,  so  liable  to  error  and  alteration,  irith 
written  Gospels  within  his  reach.  Besides,  to  ai^e  that  Justin 
affirmed  that  the  truth  of  his  statement  could  be  ascertained 
(jukBuv  Svvao-^c),  whilst  the  words  which  he  states  to  have  been 
spoken  were  not  actually  recorded,  would  be  against  all  reason. 

'  02  yap  0cupwyr€f  adrov  iirravpfafUvov  Kal  Jce^oX&t  ^iceurrof  ^/rd^oiVj  koX  ra 
XeiXi;  9ictrrp€ipwy  koX  toTs  fivfynrjpinv  iv  dXXi^Xocs  dcc^roOrref  fKeyov  €tpt*w€v6/iewM 
roOrv  A  koI  4v  rott  iarofurrifiovtvfuurt  rtof  ^TwrroKuir  adroO  y^ypnamw  ''Ttor 
Beod  ioMTOv  i\€y€'     irara^ds irepcirare^rw     awrdru  oAtop  6  Beds."     Dia/.  loi. 

'  Some  writers  consider  that  this  is  a  reference  to  the  Ac^a  Piiaii  as  in 
ApoL^  i.  35. 

3  Dr.  Westcott  admits  that  in  the  latter  passage  Justin  does  profess  to  give 
the  exact  words  which  were  recorded  in  the  Memoirs,  and  that  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  our  Gospels;  ''but,**  he  apologetically  adds,  "we  do  find 
these  others  so  closely  connected  with  them  that  few  readers  would  feel  the 
difference  " !  This  is  a  specimen  of  apol(^etic  criticism.  Dr.  Westcott  goes 
on  to  say  that  as  no  MS.  or  Father  known  to  him  has  preserved  any  reading 
more  closely  resembling  Justin's,  ''  if  it  appear  not  to  be  deducible  from  our 
Gospels,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
its  source  must  remain  concealed"  {On  the  Canon,  p.  114  f.).  Cf.  Matt,  xxvii. 
39-43  ;  Mark  xv.  29-32  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34-37. 

*  The  nearest  parallel  in  our  Gospels  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  35 :  '*  He  saved 
others ;  let  him  save  himself  if  this  man  be  the  Christ  of  God,  his  diosen " 
('AXXovf  (drwC€Pj  o-wadrta  iavT6Pf  r.r.X. ). 

5  Hilgenfeld,  Die  £tw.  JustMs,  p.  244  f. 
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The  second  of  the  mocking  speeches'  of  the  lookers-on  is 
referred  distinctly  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles ;  hut  is  also, 
with  the  accompanying  description,  foreign  to  our  Gospels.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  occurs  in  our  first  Gospel,  and  we  subjoin 
both  passages  for  comparison  : — 


Justin,  Dial.  ioi. 


He  declared  himself  the  Son  of 
God;  (let  him)  come  down,  let  him 
walk  about ;  let  God  save  him. 


Matt,  xxvii.  40,  and  42,  43. 

4a  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple, 
and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
thyself ;  if  thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  cross. 

42.  He  saved  others,  himself  he 
cannot  save.  He  is  the  King  of 
Israel ;  let  him  now  come  down  from 
the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  in  him. 

43.  He  trusted  in  God ;  let  him 
deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him, 
for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 

42 Kara^dria     wihf     dxo     toO 

aravpov  Kal  tuftwcoiuw  iw*  attrt}. 
43.  xiTOi&tv  ivl  TOW  BtoPf  jiVifdffBv  pvp 
fkinor*  €l  $(\€i  a&rop'  €tw€v  ykp  6ti 
$€od  elfd  vl6s. 


It  is  evident  that  Justin's  version  is  quite  distinct  from  this,  and 
cannot  have  been  taken  from  our  Gospels,  although  professedly 
derived  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles, 

Justin  likewise  mentions  the  cry  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  "  O  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  (*0  ^€05,  6  ^€<$s  ftov,  Ivo.  ri 
k-yKarkkvffks  /*«  ;),3  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  which 
he  quotes  here,  and  elsewhere,^  with  the  peculiar  addition  of  the 
Septuagint  version :  "  attend  to  me "  {vpoa-xei  f*ot),  which,  how- 
ever, he  omits  when  giving  the  cry  of  Jesus,  thereby  showing  that 
he  follows  a  written  source  which  did  not  contain  it,  for  the  quota- 
tion of  the  Psalm,  and  of  the  cry  which  is  cited  to  show  that  it 
refers  to  Christ,  immediately  follow  each  other.  He  apparently 
knows  nothing  of  the  Chaldaic  cry,  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabac- 
thani,"  of  the  Gospels.5  The  first  and  second  Gospels  give 
the  words  of  the  cry  from  the  Chaldaic  differently  from  Justin, 
from  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  each  other.  Matt, 
xxvii.  46,  O^  /Aou>  ^€c  /«w,  Iva  rC  yus.  cyxarcXtircs ;  Mark  xv.  34,  *0 


*  Semiscb  argues  that  both  forms  are  quotations  of  the  same  sentence,  and 
that  there  b  consequently  a  contradiction  in  the  very  quotations  themselves  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  phrases  are  distinct  parts  of  the 
mockery,  and  the  very  same  separation  and  variation  occur  in  each  of  the 
canonic^  Gospels.  Die  ap,  Denkw.  Mart,  Just. ,  p.  282  ;  cf.  Hilgenfeld, 
DU  Ew,  Justit^s^  p.  244. 

»  The  Cod.  Sin.  omits  nirrov.  3  j^aL  99. 

^  Dial,  98.  5  Matt,  xxvii.  46  ;  Mark  xv.  34. 
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^c^,  6  $€0^  fwv,  €i9  r/  eyKarcXiircs  /i€  ;  the  third  Gospel  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  this  cry,  but,  instead,  has  one  altogether  foreign 
to  the  other  Gospels  :  "And  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
said :  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit :  and  having 
said  this,  he  expired."'  Justin  has  this  cry  also,  and  in  the  same 
form  as  the  third  Gospel.  He  says :  "  For  when  he  (Jesus)  was 
giving  up  his  spirit  on  the  cross,  he  said  :  *  Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit,'  as  I  have  also  learned  from  the  Memoirs."* 
Justin's  Gospel,  therefore,  contained  both  cries,  and  as  even  the 
first  two  Synoptics  mention  a  second  cry  of  Jesus^  without,  how- 
ever, giving  the  words,  it  is  not  surprising  that  other  Gospels 
should  have  existed  which  included  both.  Even  if  we  had  no 
trace  of  this  cry  in  any  other  ancient  work,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  asserting  that  Justin  must  have  derived  it  from  the 
third  Gospel,  for,  if  there  be  any  historical  truth  in  the  statement 
that  these  words  were  actually  spoken  by  Jesus,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  they  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  reported  in 
a  dozen  Christian  writings  now  no  longer  extant,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability they  existed  in  some  of  the  many  works  referred  to  in  the 
prologue  to  the  third  Gospel.  Both  cries,  however,  are  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  G^s^a  Piiati^  to  which  reference  has 
already  so  frequently  been  made.  In  the  Greek  versions  edited 
by  Tischendorf  we  find  only  the  form  contained  in  Luke.  In  the 
Codex  A  the  passage  reads  :  "And  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Jesus 
said  :  Father,  Baddach  ephkid  rouchi — that  is,  interpreted  :  *  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ':  and,  having  said  this,  he  gave 
up  the  ghost "^  In  the  Codex  B  the  text  is  :  "  Then  Jesus,  having 
called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ^Father,  into  thy  hands  Mrill  I 
commend  my  spirit,*  expired. "*  In  the  ancient  Latin  version, 
however,  both  cries  are  given  :  "And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Ilefyy  Hefyy  lama  zabacihanL, 
which,  interpreted,  is :  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken   me  ?'      And    after   this  Jesus   said :    '  Father,    into    thy 


'  Kal  ipwri^ai  ifxay^  fuydX-ff  6  'Ii^croDf  clTer,  Ildrep,  els  x^^P^^  ffovTapartBc^Lai 
TO  vt^wfid  fiov.     tcQto  9^  elwfhp  i^eTPewrew.     Luke  xxiii.  46. 

"  Kttl  ydp  dTo8i8odi  to  Tpcufia  4rl  rif  ffravptfi,  etre,  Tldrep,  els  x^^P^^  ^^' 
Tttparldeficu  ro  wpeOfid  futv  u>s  Kal  ix  riay  dyrofiyjifiopcvfAdTiaw  koI  roOro  (/ta09r. 
DiaL  105. 

3  Matt,  xxvii.  50 ;  Mark  xv.  37. 

^  Ka{  ^Hov'fiffa.s  ^p{  fieydXy  6  'lifcws  eXirew  Hariip,  /Sadddx  ii^ih  ^oviXt  t 
ipfiriwevercu  "Els  X^^^  ^^^  ToparLdiifu  to  iryevfid  /aov.  koX  tovto  €lwCi»  xo^Swjcc 
TO  TPedfjM.  Evan^.  Nicod,,  Pars  L  A.  sive  Gesta  Pilati^  xi.;  Tischendoif, 
Evang.  Apocr.,  p.  233;  cf.  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr,  N,  71,  p.  590  C 

^5  "Eiretra  6 'Ii^ovf  Kp&^s  ^yy  jneydXy  ndrep,  els  X^^P^*  ^^^  vafiaB^fcoftai 
TO  rpeufU  fiovt  dweiryevce.  Ev.  Nicod.^  Pars  L  B.  rtw  Acta  PUati  B.,  xi. ; 
Tischendorf,  Ev,  Apocr^^  p.  287. 
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hands  I  commend  my  spirit';  and,  saying  this,  he  gave  up  the 
ghosL"» 

One  of  the  Codices  of  the  same  iqxKryphal  work  likewise  gives 
the  taunting  speeches  of  the  Jews  in  a  form  more  nearly  approaching 
that  of  Justin's  Memoirs  than  any  found  in  our  Gospels.  "  And 
the  Jews  that  stood  and  looked  ridiculed  him,  and  said :  If  thou 
saidst  truly  that  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the 
cross,  and  at  once,  that  we  may  believe  in  thee.  Others,  ridicu- 
ling, said :  He  saved  others,  he  healed  others,  and  restored  the 
si(^  the  paralytic,  lepers,  demoniacs,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the 
dead,  and  himself  he  cannot  heal."^  The  fact  that  Justin  actually 
refers  to  certain  Acta  Pilati  in  connection  with  the  Crucifbdon 
renders  this  coincidence  all  the  more  important.  Other  texts  of 
this  Gospel  read :  '*  And  the  Chief  Priests,  and  the  rulers  with 
them,  derided  him,  saying :  He  saved  others,  let  him  save  him- 
self;  if  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  let  him  come  down  from  the 
cross."3 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  of  Justin's  treatment  of  the  narrative 
that  he  followed  a  Gospel  adhering  more  closely  than  the  canonical 
to  Psalm  xxii.,  but  yet  with  peculiar  variations  from  it.  Our 
Gospels  differ  very  much  from  each  other ;  Justin's  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles  in  like  manner  differed  from  them.  It  had  its 
characteristic  features  clearly  and  sharply  defined.  In  this  way 
his  systematic  variations  are  natural  and  perfectly  intelligible, 
but  they  become  quite  inexplicable  if  it  be  supposed  that, 
having  our  Gospels  for  his  source,  he  thus  persistently  and  in 
so  arbitrary  a  way  ignored,  modified,  or  contradicted  their 
statements. 

Upon  two  occasions  Justin  distinctly  states  that  the  Jews  sent 
persons  throughout  the  world  to  spread  calumnies  against  Christians. 


*  Et  circa  horam  nonam  exclamavit  Jesus  voce  niagnd  dicens :  Hely^  Hely^ 
lama  zabcuthcmi^  quod  est  interpretatum :  Deus  meus,  Deus  meuSf  ut  quid 
derdiquisH  me  f  Et  post  hac  dicit  Jesus :  Pater  in  manus  tuas  commendo 
spiritum  meunu  Et  hac  dicens  emisit  spiritum"  Nicod.  £v,,  xL ; 
Fahcidiis,    Cod.   Ap,   N,    T.,   i.,   p.    261 ;  cf.    Thilo,   Cod.    Apocr,  N.    T., 

P-S9if^ 

'  Oi  d^  'lovdmoc  ol  iffrdfietKH  koX  pXexwres  KareyeXup  aMp  xal  fXtyoy  *Edy 
dX^wt  Aeycf  5ri  vlos  et  tov  BeoVj  KardprfOi  dird  rod  aravpw,  xal  TapcvBdt  twa 
rurreva-tafjL€P  els  ci.  f repot  (Xeyop  KaTay€XQinres''AXXous  fataaepf  dWouf  iSepd- 
rewrtWj  Koi  Idaaro  iurdepeti,  TapaXeXufievovs,  XerpouSf  Baifiwil^ofUwovt,  rv^Xous, 
X»Xcvtf  vepeKptafUpovtf  kqX  hivriv  ad  S^warm  Bepawed^ni.  Evang.  Nicod, ,  Pars 
I.  B.,  sive  Acta  Pilati,  B.  x.  ;  Tischendorf,  Ev.  Apocr.,  p.  286. 

3  Ev.  Nicod. y  Pars  I.  A.  x.  ;  Tischendorf,  Ev.  Apocr. <,  p.  232  ;  cf.  Thilo., 
Cod.  Apocr.  N.  r.,  p.  584;  Fabridus,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.,  p.  259; 
Tischendorf,  ib.,  p.  ^a  There  are  differences  between  all  these  texts — 
indeed,  there  are  scarcely  two  MSS.  which  agree — clearly  indicating  that 
we  have  now  nothing  but  corrupt  versions  of  a  more  ancient  text. 
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'*  When  you  knew  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  not  only  did  you  (the 
Jews)  not  repent  of  the  wickedness  which  you  had  committed, 
but  at  that  time  you  selected  and  sent  forth  from  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  land  chosen  men,  saying  that  the  atheistic  heresy 

of  the  Christians  had  arisen,"  etc' "fix>m  a  certain  Jesus,  a 

Galilaean  impostor,  whom  we  crucified,  but  his  disciples  stole  him 
by  night  from  the  tomb  where  he  had  been  laid  when  he  was 
unloosed  from  the  cross,  and  they  now  deceive  men,  saying  that 
he  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven.'^^  This 
circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  our  Gospels,  but,  reiterated 
twice  by  Justin  in  almost  the  same  words,  it  was  in  all  probability 
contained  in  the  Memoirs.  Eusebius  quotes  the  passage  from 
Justin  without  comment,  evidently  on  account  of  the  information 
which  it  conveyed.  The  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  describes 
the  elders  as  going  to  Pilate  and  asking  for  soldiers  to  watch  the 
grave  for  three  days,  "  lest  his  disciples  steal  him,  and  the  people 
believe  that  he  rose  from  the  dead." 

These  instances,  which,  although  far  from  complete,  have 
already  occupied  too  much  of  our  space,  show  that  Justin  quotes 
from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  many  statements  and  facts  of 
Gospel  history  which  are  not  only  foreign  to  our  Gospels,  but  in 
some  cases  contradictory  to  them,  whilst  the  narrative  of  the  most 
solemn  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  presents  distinct  and  systematic 
variations  from  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptic  records.  It  will 
now  be  necessary  to  compare  his  general  quotations  from  the 
same  Memoirs  with  the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  here  a  very  wide 
field  opens  before  us.  As  we  have  already  stated,  Justin's  works 
teem  with  these  quotations,  and  to  take  them  all  in  detail  would 
be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work.  Such  a  course, 
moreover,  is  unnecessary.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  even 
those  who  maintain  the  use  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  can  only 
point  out  two  or  three  passages  out  of  this  vast  array  which 
verbally  agree  with  them.3  This  extraordinary  anomaly — on  the 
supposition  that  Justin's  Memoirs  were  in  fact  our  Gospels — is, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  explained  by  the  convenient  hypothesis 
that  Justin  quotes   imperfectly  from  memory,  interweaves  and 


'  Dial,  17. 

"  Ib,y  108.  This  passage  oommences  with  statements  to  the  same  effect  as 
the  preceding. 

3  Credner,  Beitrdge^  i.,  p.  229 ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew,  Justin's,  p.  252  ff., 
p  255  ;  Kirchhofer,  QueUensammL,  p.  34  f.,  p.  89;  Reuss,  Jfist,  du  Catum^ 
p  56 ;  Schwegler,  Das  Nachap,  Zeit,,  i.,  p.  222  f. ;  Semisch,  Die  ap.  DemJm, 
M,Just,,  p  X4of.;  De  Wette,  Lehrb.  Eini,  N.  T,,  p.  104  f.;  Westcott,  On 
the  CanoHf  p.  106  f. 
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modifies  texts,  and,  in  short,  freely  manipulates  these  Gospels 
according  to  his  argument.  Even  strained  to  the  uttermost, 
however,  could  this  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
such  systematic  variation,  that  only  twice  or  thrice  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  his  quotations  does  he  literally  agree  with  passages  in 
them  ?  In  order  to  illustrate  the  case  with  absolute  impartiality 
we  shall  first  take  the  instances  brought  forward  as  showing 
agreement  with  our  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Tischendorf  only  cites  two  passages  in  support  of  his  affirma- 
tion that  Justin  makes  use  of  our  first  Gospel'     It  might  be 
supposed  that,  in  selecting  these,  at  least  two  might  have  been 
produced  literally  agreeing  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  almost  universal  variation  of 
Justin's  quotations.     The  first  of  Tischendorfs  examples  is  the 
supposed   use  of  Matt.  viii.  ii,  12  :    "Many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down,"  etc.     (IIoXXoi 
o.Th  dvaroXtav   koi   BvfrfjMv  rj(ov(riVy    K.r,X.*)      Now   this    passage 
is  repeated    by  Justin  no  less  than  three  times  in  three  very 
distinct  parts  of   his  Dialogue  with  TryphOy^  with  a  uniform 
variation  from  the  text  of  Matthew — "  They  shall  come  from  the 
tocst   and    from    the    east,"    etc.      (^'H^otxriv    dir5    Svcrpliv    kox 
dmroXiov,  k.t.X.)3    That  a  historical  saying  of  Jesus  should  be 
reproduced  in  many  Gospels,  and  that  no  particular  work  can  have 
any  prescriptive  right  to  it,  must  be  admitted,  so  that  even  if  the 
passage  in  Justin  agreed  literally  with  our  first  Synoptic,  it  would 
not  afford  any  proof  of  the  actual  use  of  that  Gospel ;  but  when, 
on  the  contrary,  Justin  upon  three  several  occasions,  and  at 
distinct  intervals  of  time,  repeats  the  passage  with  the  same 
persistent  variation  from  the  reading  in  Matthew,  not  only  can  it 
not  be  ascribed  to  that  Gospel,  b\it  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  Justin  derived  it  from  another  source.     It  may  be  added  that 
ToXXo*  is  anything  but  a  word  uncommon  in  his  vocabulary, 
and  that  elsewhere,  for  instance,  he  twice    quotes  a   passage 
similar  to  one  in  Matthew,  in  which,  amongst  other  variations,  he 
reads  ^^Afany  shall  come  (toXXoI  ^^owrtv),"  instead  of  the  phrase 
found  in  that  Gospel.* 

The  second  example  adduced  by  Tischendorf  is  the  supposed 
quotation  of  Matt.  xii.  39 ;  but  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  affirmation,  we  quote  the  context  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  Justin  in  parallel  columns — 


*  Weam  wurden,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  27,  anm.  2. 
'  Dia/,  76,  120,  14a 

^  In  Dta/,  76  the  text  reads  "  from  the  east  and  from  the  west." 

*  ^/*/.,  i.  16,  Diai.  35 ;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15. 
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Justin.    Dial.  107.  r  Matthew  xii.  38,  39. 

And  that  he  should  rise  ajpan  on  , 
the  third  day  after  the  cmdnxion,  it 

is  written  in  the  Memoirs  that  some  38.  Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and 
of  your  neighbours  questioning  him  Pharisees  answered  him,  saying : 
said :  '*  Show  us  a  sign  ;'*  and  he  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign  from 
answered     them  :     "An     evil     and  I  thee. 

adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  I  59.  But  he  answered  and  and  unto 
a  sign,   and  there  shall  no  sign  be    them :  An  evil  and  adulterous  genera- 

fiven  to  them  (a^wf)  but  the  sign  of    tion  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and   there 


Jonah  {^liawa). 

Kal    Srt   Tj    TfUrg    ^fUpg,    ffieWew 

yrypairrai  iy  roit  dwofuniffA9y€UfMuriM, 
6ti  ol  dro  Tov  yipovt  bfjiOv  av^T0V¥- 
res  avrf    (Xeyop,    6ti,    "Aet^or    ^/up 


shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it  (a^),  bat 
the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  ('Iwrs 

Tore  dw€Kpi$iiffap  a^^  rtp^t  rwr 
yptkfifjuariujv  koX  ^a^MraUair  yjyctn-ts, 
*'Aid6/rKa\€f  04\ofi€P  diro  <rov  vniutw 


tnifieiop."    Kol  dxcKfUwaro a&roiSf  VtPtd  \  I8etp,"     6  94   droKpiBelt  etw€P  a^rorr, 
ropifpdf  K.r.X,  I  Fercd  vomfpd,  r.r.X. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  Justin  here  directly  professes  to  quote  from 
the  Memoirs,  and  consequently  that  accuracy  may  be  expected ; 
but  passing  over  the  preliminary  substitution  of  '*  some  of  your 
nation  '*  for  ^*  certain  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,''  although  it 
recalls  the  "  some  of  them,"  and  "  others,"  by  which  the  paralld 
passage,  otherwise  so  different,  is  introduced  in  Luke  xi.  15,  16, 
29  ff.,'  the  question  of  the  Jews,  which  should  be  literal,  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  first  Gospel,  whilst  there  are  variations 
in  the  reply  of  Jesus,  which,  if  not  so  important,  are  still  un- 
deniable. We  cannot  compare  with  the  first  Gospel  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  second  and  third  Gospels  without  recognising  that 
other  works  may  have  narrated  the  same  episode  with  similar 
variations,  and  whilst  the  distinct  differences  which  exist  totally 
exclude  the  affirmation  that  Justin  quotes  from  Matthew,  every- 
thing points  to  the  conclusion  that  he  makes  use  of  another  source. 
This  is  confirmed  by  another  important  circumstance.  After 
enlarging  during  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  upon  the  example  of 
the  people  of  Nineveh,  Justin  commences  the  next  by  returning  to 
the  answer  of  Jesus,  and  making  the  following  statement :  "  And 
though  all  of  your  nation  were  acquainted  with  these  things  which 
occurred  to  Jonah,  and  Christ  proclaimed  among  you  that  he 
would  give  you  the  sign  of  Jonah,  exhorting  you,  at  least,  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  to  repent  of  your  evil  deeds,  and  like 
the  Ninevites  to  supplicate  God,  that  your  nation  and  city  might 
not  be  captured  and  destroyed  as  it  has  been  destroyed  ;  yet  not 
only  have  you  not  repented  on  learning  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,'  you  sent  chosen^  and  select 

'  Cf.  Mark  viii.  ii. 

'  Dia/.  17.     The  passage  quoted  above,  p.  21 5  f. 

3  X^tpoTOP^aPTtt,     Literally,  "  elected  by  a  show  of  hands  " — ^by  vote. 
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men  throughout  all  the  world,  proclaiming  that  an  atheistic  and 
impious  heresy  had  arisen  from  a  certain  Jesus,  a  Gralilsean 
impostor,"  etc'  Now,  not  only  do  our  Gospels  not  mention  this 
mission,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  but  they  do  not  contain 
the  exh<»tation  to  repent,  at  least,  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
here  referred  to,  and  which  evidently  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
episode  in  the  Memoirs. 

Tischendorf  does  not  produce  any  other  instances  of  supposed 
quotations  of  Justin  from  Matthew,  but  rests  his  case  upon  these. 
As  they  are  the  best  examples,  apparently,  which  he  can  point 
out,  we  may  judge  of  the  weakness  of  his  argument.  De  Wette 
divides  the  quotations  of  Justin,  which  may  be  compared  with  our 
first  and  third  Gospels,  into  several  categories.  Regarding  the 
first  class,  he  says  :  "  Some  agree  quite  literally,  which,  however, 
is  seldom " ;'  and  under  this  head  he  can  only  collect  three 
passages  of  Matthew,  and  refer  to  one  of  Luke.  Of  the  three 
from  Matthew,  the  first  is  that,  viii.  11,  12,3  also  brought  forward 
by  Tischendorf,  of  which  we  have  already  disposed.  The  second 
is  Matt.  v.  20  :  ''  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  A  parallel  passage  to  this 
exists  in  DiaL  105,  a  chapter  in  which  there  are  several  quotations 
not  found  in  our  Gospels  at  all,  with  the  exception  that  the  first 
words,  '*  For  I  say  unto  you  that,"  are  not  in  Justin.  We  shall 
speak  of  this  passage  presently.  De  Wette's  third  passage  is 
Matt.  vii.  19  :  "Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire,"  which,  with  the  exception  of 
one  word,  "  but,"  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  in  Justin, 
also  agrees  with  his  quotation.^  In  these  two  short  passages  there 
are  no  peculiarities  specially  pointing  to  the  first  Gospel  as  their 
source,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  mere 
coincidence  of  short  historical  sayings  in  two  works  by  no  means 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
In  order,  however,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  passages  above  noted,  and 
also,  at  the  same  time,  to  examine  a  considerable  body  of  evidence, 
selected  with  evident  impartiality,  we  propose  to  take  all  Justin's 
readings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  from  which  the  above 
passages  are  taken,  and  compare  them  with  our  Gospels.  This 
should  furnish  a  fair  test  of  the  composition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles, 

Taking  first,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  the  first  Apology,  we 
find  that  chapters  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 

*  Dial,  108.  »  De  Wette,  Uhrb,  Einl  N.  T,,  p.  104. 

3  Dial,  76,  lao,  140 ;  cf.  p.  347.  .  ♦  Apol^  «•  i^* 
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examples  of  what  Jesus  himself  taught,  introduced  by  the  remark 
with  which  chapter  xiv.  closes,  that  '*  Brief  and  concise  sentences 
were  uttered  by  him,  for  he  was  not  a  sophist,  but  his  word  was 
the  power  of  God."'  It  may  broadly  be  affirmed  that,  ¥rith  the 
exception  of  the  few  words  quoted  above  by  De  Wette,  not  a 
single  quotation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  these  three  chapters 
agrees  with  the  canonical  Gospels.  We  shall,  however,  confine 
ourselves  at  present  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  must 
mention  that  Justin's  text  is  quite  continuous,  except  where  we 
have  inserted  asterisks.  We  subjoin  Justin's  quotations,  together 
with  the  parallel  passages  in  our  Gospels,  side  by  side,  for  greater 
facility  of  comparison.' 

Justin. 

tt.  ApoLy  i.,  15.  He  (Jesus)  spoke 
thus  of  chastity  :  Whosoever  may  gaze 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  already  in  the 
heart  before  God. 

/3.  And,  if  thy  right  eye  oflfend  thee 
cut  it  out, 

for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  one 
eye  (rather)  than  having  two  to  be 
thrust  into  the  everlasting  fire. 

a.  rie^l  fiJkv  oCw  cru^^poff^ivrfs  rwrwrw 
ftarei''  *0f  tv  ifA^Xi^j^  ywcuKl  Tpds 
t6  iiriBvfiijaai  a,Mjt  il&tj  ^fAolxewre  rj 
KapSl^  irapd  rf  Qe*}, 

p,  Ka^3  E/  6  6j»0a\n6s  <rov  6  de^ios 

eUreXBeiv   els  rify  ^offiXeUuf  rwr  oApa- 


GOSPEL. 

Matt.  v.  28.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  everyone  that  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart. 

29.  But  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  should  perish, 
and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell. 

'fi7(i>  ^  \iyw  {ffup  6ti  «-at  6  pi\(w9».* 
yvviUKa  Tpos  to  iwiOvfiiiffai  a^H^  1^ 
ifjtolx^wrcy  aMfv  ip  r^  KOfiSl^  a^roO. 

El  dk  6  64>0a\ti6s  ffov  i  de^ioi 
<rKapda}J,(€i  ire,  f^tXe^  oMp  koI  p6Xf 
dTQ  ffW'  ffviKpip€i  7dp  VOL  &a 
dirdXip'ai  h  rutp  luKup  cfov,  Jc.r.X. ;  cf. 


'  Bpaxm  d^  KoX  avPTo/ioi  irap  a^ov  Xd7<M  yeyopoaip,  Oi^  ydp  iro^urr^ 
inr^pX^Pf  dXXd  dtjvafut  Q€ov6  \6yos  aiVrov  ^p.  ApoL,  i.  14.  This  description 
completely  contradicts  the  representation  in  the  fourth  Gospel  of  the  discourses 
of  Jesus.  It  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  Justin  had  no  knowledge  of  that  Go^l. 

'  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  variations  between  the  quotations  of  Justin 
and  the  text  of  our  Gospels  must  be  looked  for  only  in  the  Greek.  For  the 
sake  of  the  reader  unacquainted  with  Greek,  however,  we  shall  endeavour  as 
far  as  possible  to  indicate  in  translation  where  differences  exist,  although  this 
cannot  of  course  be  fiilly  done,  nor  often  without  being  more  literal  than  is 
desirable.  Where  it  is  not  necessary  to  amend  the  authorised  version  of  the 
New  Testament  for  the  sake  of  more  closely  following  the  text,  and  marking 
differences  from  Justin,  we  shall  adopt  it.  We  divide  the  quotations  where 
desirable  by  initial  letters,  in  order  to  assist  reference  at  the  end  of  our  quotations 
firom  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

3  The  "  Koi  ^  here  forms  no  part  of  the  quotation,  and  seems  to  separate  the 
two  passages,  which  were,  therefore,  probably  distinct  in  Justin's  Memoiis> 
although  consecutive  verses  in  Matthew. 

*  Origen  repeatedlpr  uses  dt  idp  ifip\4yfrff,  and  only  once  irat  6  pxirup. 
Griesbach,  Symb,  Crttica^  17S5,  ii.f  p.  251. 

5  Clem.  Al.  reads  tKKQy^op  like  Justm.     Griesbach,  1^.,  ii.,  p^  252. 
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y.  And,  Whoever  marrieth  a 
woman  divorced  from  another  man 
committeth  adultery. 

Kal,  'Of  yofiet  diroXtXvfUnitf  d4>* 
iripov  dydpdf,  fioixoirai.. 

•  •  •  • 

5.  And  regarding  our  affection  for 
all,  he  taught  thus  : 
If  ye  love  them  which  love  yoQj  what 
new  thing  do  ye  ?  for  even  the  forni- 
cators do  this ;  but  I  say  unto  you  : 
Piay  for  your  enemies  and  love  them 
which  hate  you,  and  bless  them  which 
corse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you. 


GOSPBL. 

Matt,    xviii.    9.' koXop    ffol    iimp 

fior6</>da\fiow  els  rijv  ^fif^p  tUrtXBelv,  ^ 
SOo  6^$a\fiods  ixopra  pXriBTjvai  eh  t^p 
y^fppop  Tov  irvpos. 

Matt.  V.  32.  And  whosoever    shall 
marry  a  woman  divorced 
committeth  adultery. 

Kol  df  4iLP  diroXeXviiipiiP 


Matt.  V.  46. 

For  if  ye  should  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do 
not  even  the  publicans  the  same? 
V.  44.3  But  I  say  unto  you  :  Love 
your  enemies^  (bless  them  which  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you), 
and  pray  for  them  which  (despitefully 
use  you  and)  persecute  you.^ 


'  Matt.  V.  29,  30,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  repeated  with  some  variation 
and  also  reversed  in  order,  and  with  a  totally  dinerent  context,  Matt,  xviii. 
8,  9.  The  latter  verse,  the  Greek  of  the  concluding  part  of  which  we  give 
above,  approximates  more  nearly  in  form  to  Justin's,  but  is  still  widely  diffierent. 
"And  if  thine  eye  {*  right*  omitted)  offend  thee  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
thee ;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  with  one  eye,  rather  than  having 
two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire."  The  sequence  of  Matt.  v.  28,  29,  points 
specially  to  it.  The  double  occurrence  of  this  passage,  however,  with  a 
oifferent  context,  and  with  the  order  reversed  in  Matthew,  renders  it  almost 
certain  that  the  two  passages  a.  and  p.  were  separate  in  the  Memoirs.  The 
reading  of  Mark  ix.  47  is  equally  distinct  from  Justin's  :  And  if  thine  eye 
offend  thee  cast  it  out  {fxpaXe  a&r6p) ;  it  is  good  for  thee  {koXSp  itrrlp  ffc)  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  (jod  {tov  Oeov)  with  one  eye,  rather  than  having  two 
eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell.     (^  8O0  6^$aX/io^  ix"^*'''^  pXii$ijpeu  eh  y^tppap.) 

"  Cf.  Matt.  xix.  9,  Luke  xvi.  18.  The  words  4^*  Mpov  drdp6f  are 
peculiar  to  Justin.    The  passage  in  Luke  has  drb  drdp6t,  but  differs  in  the  rest. 

3  It  will  be  observed  that  nere  again  Justin's  Gospel  reverses  the  order  in 
which  the  parallel  passage  is  found  in  our  Synoptics.  It  does  so  indeed 
with  a  clearness  of  design  which,  even  without  the  actual  peculiarities  of 
diction  and  construction,  would  incticate  a  special  and  different  soqrce.  The 
passage  varies  throughout  from  our  (3ospeIs,  but  Justin  repeats  the  same 
phrases  in  the  same  order  elsewhere.  In  bio/.  133  he  says  ;  **  While  we  all 
pray  for  you,  and  for  all  men  as  our  Christ  and  Lord  taught  us  to  do,  enjoining 
OS  to  pray  even  for  our  enemies,  and  to  love  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  bless 
them  that  curse  us  "  {effx^if^ox  koI  inrkp  tQip  ix^P^y  "^^^  dyar^p  rods  fiuroOprai, 
KtU  tCXaytiv  rods  Karapiafiipovs).  And  again  in  ApoLy  i.  14,  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion that  Christians  pray  for  their  enemies  (uWp  rOm  ixBpS^  tirx^pxpoi) 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  The  variation  is  therefore  not  accidental, 
but  from  a  different  text. 

*  The  two  passages  within  brackets  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  oldest  MSS. , 
and  are  only  supported  by  Codices  D,  £,  and  a  few  obscure  texts.  All  modern 
critics  reject  them.     They  are  omitted  from  the  revised  version. 

s  The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  vi.  32,  27,  28,  presents  similar  variations 
from  Matty  thoiigh  not  so  great  as  those  of  Justin  from  them  both. 
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Justin. 

Jlepl  di  ToO  (rrfpyetw  Airarraf,  raOra 
idlda^p'  El  dyarare  roifs  dyariim-as 
iffJMSj  ri  ffcuroy  iroietre ;  koI  yiip  ol  r6/»oi 
TovTo  TOiWffLP.     'E7(i»  8i   Ofwf  \iy<o' 

ECx^^^^  ^^P  ^^  ix^p^  iffiQtf  Kal 
dyarare  rodt  fuffoGrras  if/iSii,  koI  et- 
XoytiTt  rodt  xarafHafUpovt  iffjuv,  Koi 
€iyxj^v0€  Orip  TWP  ^in;pea^orra»F  vfi&t. 

€.  And  that  we  should  commanicate 
to  the  needy  and  do  nothing  for  praise, 
he  said  thus : 

Give  ye  to  every  one  that  asketh,  and 
from  him  that  desireth  to  borrow  tarn 
not  ye  away  ;  for  if  ye 

lend  to  them  from  whom  ye  hope  to 
receive,  what  new  thing  do  ye?  for 
even  the  publicans  do  this. 

But  ye,  lay  not  up  for  yourselves  upon 
the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  m>th 
corrupt  and  robbers  break  through, 

but  lay  up  for  yourselves 

in  the  heavens,  where  neither  moth 

nor  rust  doth  corrupt. 


For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  but  destroy 
his  soul?  or  what  shall  he  give  in 
exchange  for  it  ?  Lay  up,  therefore, 
in  the  heavens,  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt' 

E/s  Sk  rd  KOi¥W€i»  rocs  SeofUpoiSf  Kcd 
fiifdh  rpos  do^p  roietp,  raura  i^, 

Uou^tI  T(f  alroGpTi  dlSore,  Ktd  top  /3ov- 
Xofiepop  BapeUrcurSai,  fi^  dirocrrpa^riTe' 

€l  ydp  dapel^erc  vap  StP  i\irlj^€T€ 
\ap€ip,  tI  koupop  iTMeTre ;  rwro  xal  ol 
rcXiSroi  roimHrw, 

'Tficis  W  /i^  Ojfffavplj^cTe  iavroii  ixl 

Kal  XyaraX  diop^aaowri' 


GOSPBX. 

V.  46. 

*Bdr  yiip  dyu.iHjaTfr€  rqds  dyairA^ras 
vfMS,  riipa  luffBop  ix"^  i  ^^^  i^^i  ot 
TcXuPot  oCb-cM  woioikrtp  ; 

V.  44.  *E7<ii  9i  X^yw  vfu>,  dyanrt 
Toi>t  ^x^P^*  vfjuop  (eiiXoyeiTe  rodi 
KarapfafJUpovs  vfup,  xaKiis  irocerrc  rocs 
funwrip  v/i&s.)  koX  7rpoa€iux<£ir$€  vrip 
TVP^  {injpea^pTiop  Koi)  SittKOpntP  vfiAt. 


Matt  V.  42. 

Give  thou  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
aad  from  him  that  would  borrow  of 
thee  turn  not  thou  away.' 

Cf.  Luke  vi.  34. 

And  if  ye  lend  to  them  firom  whom 
ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have 
ye  ?  for  sinners  lend,  etc 

Matt.  vi.  19. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal ; 

vL  2a  But  lay  up  for  ^'ourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal. 

Matt  xvi.  26.  For  what  shall  a 
man  be  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  but  lose  his  soul?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ? 


Matt.  v.  42. 

T^  olItovptI  <r€  d($t,  koX  top  $i\om 
dwo  <rov  6aP€Uraa0aif  /lii  Avoarpa^s. 

Cf.  Luke  vi.  34. 

KflU  idp  dapl^ere  mp  &p  ikwlitn 
XoL^etp,  irola  v/up  x^^  itrrtw  ;  jceu  dfuip- 
TuiXol  dfMffTwXdis  dapLj^ovaip,  k.t.X. 

Matt.  vi.  19. 

Mf}  <fnf<ravpl^eT€  vfU9  Brfaavotin  iri 
T^s  yifSy  Stov  ctis  koL  fipwrit  a^W^e^ 
KoX  6tov  KXirrfu  SiOfiOor^rowriP  col 
jcXeirrowftir* 


'  In  the  first  Gospel  the  subject  breaks  of  at  the  end  of  v.  42.  v.  46  may 
be  compared  with  Justin's  continuation,  bat  it  is  fundamentally  different. 
The  panUlel  passages  in  Luke  vi.  30,  34,  present  still  greater  variations.  We 
have  given  vi.  34  above,  as  nearer  Justin  than  Matt.  v.  46.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  to  find  a  parallel  for  Justin's  continuation,  without  break,  of  the  subject,  we 
must  jump  from  Matt  v.  42,  46,  to  vi.  19,  2a  '  See  next  page,  note  i. 
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rocf,  6wav  aCrt  viji  o&re  fipCaais  i^- 

Ti  ykp  uf^Xeirai   Owdpioros,  diw  tov 

aircO  dwokeoTf  ;  ^  ri  Btiafi  aMit  dy- 
TdX^a7/ia ; 

^tlffavpl^re  9^  4w  rcit  oOpeu^ols,  6tov 
oih-€  ^  o(fr€  fipuffis  d^opltfi-^ 

^  And :  Be  ye  kind  and  merciful 
as  your  Father  also  is  kind  and  merci- 
fiU,  and  niaketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
sinners,  and  just  and  evil." 


Bat  be  not  careful  what  ye  shall 
cat  and  what  ye  shall  pat  on. 


Are  ye  not  better  than  the  birds  and 
the  beasts  ?    And  God  feedeth  them. 


Therefore    be 


what  ye  shall  eat, 
ye  shall  pat  on. 


not    careful 
or  what 


for  your  heavenly    Father    knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things. 


GOSPKL. 

vi.  20.  $iiaavpl^eT9  di  vtU9  Btfirav- 
pods  ip  odpapf,  dwov  (khre  crift  o6t€ 
^pQait  dipawl^cif  Ktd  Sirov  kX^wtcu  oO 
Hiop^covaiv  o6Si  K\iirrovaiP. 

xvi.  26.  T<  7^/)  (a^XtiBifaercu 
AySpiaToiSt  Hlp  top  Kofffiop  S\w  KtpS^jf, 
T^p  i^  i'vx^  ojlrrou  l^nfJLiM$i  \  4  ^' 
6ii»ti  &p0puwos  drrdXXa7/ta  rija  yj^vxVf 
adrw  ; 


Luke  vi.  36.3  Be  ye  merciful  even 
as    your    Father     also    is     merciful. 

Matt.  V.  45.4 for  he   maketh  his 

sun  to  rise  on  evil  and  good  and 
sendeth  rain  on  just  and  unjust. 

MatL  vi.  25. 

Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Be  not 
careful  for  your  life  what  ye  shall  eat 
and  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for 
your  body  what  ve  shall  put  on 

vi.  26.  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air 
that  they  sow  not,  &c.,  &c.,  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? 

vi.  31.5  Therefore  be  not  careful, 
saying:  what  shall  we  eat?  or  what 
shall  we  drink,  or  with  what  shall  we 
be  clothed  ? 

vi.  32.  For  after  all  these  things  do 
the  Gentiles  seek  :  for  your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  need  all  these 
things. 


*  This  phrase,  it  will  be  observed,  b  also  introduced  higher  up  in  the 
passage,  and  its  repetition  in  such  a  manner,  with  the  same  variations, 
emphatically  demonstrates  the  unity  of  the  whole  (quotation. 

'  This  passaee  (^)  is  re[)eated  with  the  peculiar  Xfifi^^^  '^o^  o/icr.  twice 
m  Dial.  96,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  concluding  words,  which  are 
quite  separate  in  our  Synoptics.  In  that  place,  however,  in  paraphrasing 
ud  not  quoting,  he  adds,  *'and  sending  ram  on  holy  and  eviL"  Critics 
conjecture  with  much  probability  that  the  words  koX  pp^x^^  ^'^  balovt  have 
been  omitted  above  after  dixalovt,  by  a  mistake  either  of  the  transcriber  or 
of  Justin.  In  the  CUmentine  Homilies  (iii.  57)  a  similar  combination  to 
that  of  Justin^s  occurs  together  with  a  duplication  recalling  that  of  Justin, 
although  dTotfol  is  substituted  for  XPV^'''^'  Tip^ffBe  dyaOol  koX  olKripfutPct 
<*t  0  Tar^p  6  €P  rocf  oOpoPcii  6s  opartWet  t6p  ipuop  iir  dyadoU,  k.t.\. 
Epiphanius  also  twice  makes  use  of  a  similar  combination,  although  with 
^nations  in  language  ;  cf.  Ilsr.  Ixvi.  22,  xxxiii.  10.  Origen  likewise  com- 
bines Matt  v.  48  and  45;  cf.  cU  Princip.^  ii.  4,  §  I.  These  instances 
confirm  the  indication  of  an  ancient  connection  of  the  passage  as  quoted  by  Justin. 

'  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  in  the  first  Gospel.  Matt.  v.  48  is  too  remote 
in  sense  as  well  as  language. 

^  The  first  part  of  v.  45  is  quite  different  from  the  context  in  Justin  :  *'  That 
ye  may  be  soos  of  yoar  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketh,"  etc 

^  There  is  a  complete  break  here  in  the  continuity  of  the  parallel  passage. 
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Justin. 

but  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavens,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you, 

for  where  the  treasure  is  there  is  also 
the  mind  of  the  man. 

Kalf  ripeaSe  di  XPV^^^  f^oX  oUrlp- 

iori  Kol  oUrlpfiuv, 

Koi  rhuf   ffXiov   abrod  <UarAXei   iiri 
^tiapfriokobt  koX  diKolovt  koX  TortfpoOs. 


M^  fjuepifU'&Te   9i,  rl   ^yrfrc,    ^)  ri 

oifx  ^/Mcf  TiJif  TTcreufwif  koX  tuv 
driplwp   ^la^/Mrre  ;   koI   6  Beat  rpii^i 

M^  00V  yxpiiirfynyre  rl  ^yi^re, 

oTde  7&P  6  rar^p  d/udr  6  oi^/xircof,  5n 

To&rw  XP^^^  ^X"^ 

fijTftre  Hk  T^v  pofftKeUuf  twp  wpoptap, 

KoX  ToJura  rdyra  TpoareO-fyrtToi  b/uw. 

"Orov  ykp  6  $vi<ravp6s  ^O'rir,  ^icet  koX 
6  wovs  TW  d¥0p<ilnrov. 

17.  And  :  Do  not  these  things  to  be 
seen  of  men,  otherwise  ye  have  no 
reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

Kol,  M^  ToirfT€  ravra  Tp6s  tA  SeaS^OA. 
vTd  ruv  ia^Bpiinrtaw  el  Si  /lif  y€,  fUffBhv 
OUK  ^rre  irapd  row  irarpds  i/fiup  rot  iw 
roct  ouparoU. 

Apol.  i.,  16. 

B.  And  r^arding  our  being  patient 
under  injuries,  and  ready  to  help  all, 

'  Cf.  Luke  xii.  22-34,  which,  however,  is  equally  distinct  from  Jastin*s  text. 
The  difference  of  order  will  not  have  escaped  notice. 

'  The  Cod,  Sinaiticus  omits  koX  rl  Tlrfre.  Codices  A,  C,  and  D  are 
defective  at  the  part.     Cod,  B  and  most  other  MSS.  have  the  words. 

3  A  few  MSS.  read  "alms,"  Osff^Maymfp,  here  ;  but  the  Cod.  Sm,  Vai.y  uid 
all  the  older  Codices,  have  the  reading  of  the  text  which  is  adopted  by  all 
modem  editors. 

^  It  is  apparent  that  if  Justin  could  have  quoted  this  phxase  it  would  have 
suited  him  perfectly. 


Gospel. 

vi.  33.  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  sluJl  be  added 
unto  you. 

vi.  21.'  For  where  thy  treasure  is 
there  will  thy  heart  be  also. 

Luke  vi.  36.  V\9^ff9^  v^  oUrip- 
fioP€s,  KaBC»s  Kcd  6  rar^/»  Optup  oUrlp- 
fuop  4oTip. 

Matt.  V.  45 8n  top  {fknoo  ai)r«v 

dyaWXXec  M  wopifpodt  xai  i,ya/$<f^  nl 
Pp^x^i  4irl  9iKalovt  koL  ddUovt, 

Matt.  vi.  25. 

Aid  roGro  X^w  vfJ^,  M'^  fuptftpan 
rj  \f^vxS  vfiiop  rl  4>^yrfT€  laU  rl  Th/rt,' 
pitlBk  rtp  ff^fJMTi  bfiQip  ri  ipdOffifcBt 

vi.  26.  ^Epp}J}//aT€  els  r&  ircret^ 
TW  ovpcLPod,  K.T.X,  Koi  6  «tir^/»  (ffiQp  b 
odpdpios  Tpi<p€i  a^rd*  oi^  bpieh  uBIKXcp 
dta^p€T€  oOtQp  ; 

vi.  31.  firj  vfiv  puepifiP'fynfre  X^yorrcr 
T(  ^yvficp  i)  rl  trlufiep 
1j  tI  ir€pc/3aX<6/Mtf a  ; 

vi.  32.  rdrra  yiip  ravra  rd  iBwii 
iTi^yirwinp*  olStP  ydp  d  war^p  hiuiv  i 
oJpdrcor,  6ti  xPUt^^  Ttn&nop  kiriinw. 

vi.  33-  f^fretre  W  irpikrvp  tt^p  pan- 
Xclop  TOO  Bern;  koI  TifP  ducatwpiif 
a^oUf  Kol  TavTa  rdrra  trpoareB^enu 

VfUP. 

vi.  21.  "Orov  ydp  irriw  6  Bifvavpit 
(TOVj  iKti  (<rrtu  koX  if  Kap9ia  vov. 

Matt.  vi.  I. 

But  take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
righteousness  before  men  to  be  seen  of 
them,  otherwise  ye  have  no  rewanl 
from  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

vi.  I.  npoo-^rre  d^  ripf  ^muoo-i^ 
vfuop  fi^  ToteUp  ffiirpoo'Bep^  tQp  Mp^ 
irtap  vp6s  t6  BeaBrlPot  a&nnr  ei  <^ 
^i^e,  fjuffBbp  o6k  l^ert  irofid  ry  wwfA 
vftAOP  T<p  ip  rocf  odpopw. 

Matt.  V.  39. 

But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist 
not  evil,*  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
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and  free  from  anger,  this  is  what  he 
said :   Unto  him   striking  thy  cheek 
ofier  the  other  also  ; 
and  him  who  carrieth  off  thy  cloak  or 
thy  coat  do  not  thoa  prevent. 


Bat  whosoever  shall  be  angry 
is  in  danger  of  the  fire. 


But  every  one  who  compelleth  thee 
to  go  a  mile,  follow  twain. 

And  let  yoar  good  works  shine 
before  men  so  that,  perceiving,  they 
may  adore  yoar  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 


vv/». 
Uarrl   6i   dyyaptihrrl    aoi    fUKioPf 

iHTpoaBtv  rOtf  opOpi&rw,  &a  /9\^irorref , 

^avftdfioffi    rhw   warifM  vfiMP  rbw    €P 

r«t  oCpopois. 

•  •  •  * 

(.  And  regarding  our  not  swearing 
at  all,  but  ever  speaking  the  truth,  he 
thus  taught : — 


Gospel. 


thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him 
the  other  also. 

v.  40.  And  to  him  who  would  sue 
thee  at  law  and  take  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 

V.  22."  But  I  say  unto  you  that 
every  one  who  is  angry  with  his 
brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment,  etc. 

v.  41.  And  whosoever  shall  com- 
pel thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain. 

v.  16.  Even  so  let  your  light  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

Matt.  V.  39.3 

'EyCit  dk  X^fia  vfup  fnij  dyrurTijptu  r^ 
TOPfip^'  aXX'  dans  <r€  ^xUrei  exl  n^p 
de^idp  <rov  <nay6pa,  ffrpexpop  airrf  koX 

TTJP  AWl]P' 

V.  40.  iccU  Tfp  StXopri  (TM  KpiO^ai 
KtU  rbp  x'^'^^^^  ^^^  Xa^iP,  Ai/Ks  oAti} 
Kal  t6  Ifidriop' 

V.  22.  ^Eyti)  Si  X^«  vfjup  ^rt  Tat 
6  6pyi^6fi€Pot  tQ  ddeX^  aOrw*  Upox^ 

V.  41.  Kal  6ffTis  ae  dyyape^ci 
fUKiop  (Pf  fhraye  fier*  a&rov  dijo. 

V.  16.  Oihtas  \afi\l/dTta  r6  0ws  vfitop 
(/irpoffd€P  r&P  opOpiinrWf  5rwf  tSiaaiP 
vfuop  rd  Ka,\h.  $pya  kcu  Sik^dxrwrip  t6p 
wartfM  vfjiMT  t6p  €p  roij  oi>paPoTs. 


Matt.  V.  34. 

But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at 


'  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  in  one  place  Xa/i^.  aov  rd  ipya,  and  again  rd 
iyaBdvftMP  fpya  Xa/t^drw.     Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb,  Crit.,  ii.,  p.  250. 

'  That  part  of  Matt.  v.  22  intrudes  itself  between  parallels  found  in  v.  40 
and  41  will  not  have  been  overlooked. 

3  The  parallel  passage,  Luke  vi.  29,  is  closer  to  Justin's,  but  still  presents 
distinct  variations  :  **  Unto  him  smiting  thee  on  the  cheek  offer  the  other  also, 
and  from  him  that  carrieth  off  thy  coat  do  not  thou  withhold  (^117  Kiakv<r(p)  thjj 
cloak  also."  T^J  rvirrovri  «re  ^irt  r^jy  <rttt7^a,  irdpcxe  koX  rffp  AXXiyi*,  #rol  diro 
Tou  aXpwrbs  aov  to  Ijudriop  /ca2  t6p  x^'^'wi'tt  firj  K(a\virj[is.  The  whole  context, 
however,  excludes  Luke  ;  cf.  Mayerhoff,  Einl.  peir,  Schr.,  p.  272. 

*  (Uij  being  omitted  from  Cod.  Sin.  Vat.,  and  other  important  MSS.,  we  do 
not  insert  it. 

Q 
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Ye  may  not  swear  at  all,  hut  let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  nay, 
for  what  is  more  than  these  (is)  of  the 
evil  one. 

Htpl  9i  TOO  fiTi  6fUf0p«u  dXcM,  rdXrfBii 
9i  \iyeuf  del,  o&not  Tap€K€\(V4raT0' 
Ml}  6fi,6(nfTe  6\^n' 

"BoTW  tk  bpMP  TO  rat  woX'  koX  to  oO 
oil.*   TO    lik    xepiffffop   TWTWf    iic    rev 

Tonjpou. 

•  •  •  • 

If.  For  not  those  who  merely  make 
profession,  but  those  who  do  the 
works,  as  he  said,  shall  be  saved. 
For  he  spake  thus  : 

K  I.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall,  etc. 

K  2.  For  whosoever  heareth  me  and 
doeth  what   I  say,  heareth  him  that  | 
sent  me. 


K  3.  But  many  will  say  to  me  : 
Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  eat  and  drink 
in  thy  name,  and  do  wonders  ? 


jr  4.    And  then    will    I   say   vnto 
them  : 
Depart  from  me,  workers  of  iniquity. 

K  5.  There  shall  he  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  when  inde«l  the 
righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun,  but 


GOSPKL. 

all,  neither  by  heaven,  etc. 

v.  37.  But  let  your  speech  be  yea 
yea,  nay  nay,  for  what  is  moie  than 
these  is  of  the  evil  one. 

Matt.  V.  34. 

'£701  Si  \eyti  vfuw  fiij  6ii6aai  Shtr 
fiifyre  i9  T^  oupOF^y,  x.r.X. 

V.  37.  'BoTw  si  6  Xi^t  itftMir  woX  poi, 
oO  00*  T^  Sk  Tcpurtrbv  roOrtgw  ix  rw 
Towiipwi  iartw. 


Matt.  vii.  2E. 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall,  etc. 

Luke  X.  16.'  lie  hearing  yon 
heareth  me,  and  he  despising  you, 
etc.,  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  de- 
spiseth  him  that  sent  me. 

Matt.  vii.  22. 

Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day: 
Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  prophesy  in 
thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  cast  oat 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  do  many 
wonders  ? 

vii.  23.  And  then  vrill  I  confess 
unto  them  that :  .  never  knew  yoa : 
Depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniqaity. 

Matt.    xiii.    42 

and  shall  cast  them  into  the  fiiruace 
of  fire :  there  shall  be  the  weeping  and 
the  gnashing  of  teeth. 


'  This  agrees  with  a  passage  which  occurs  twice  in  the  CUnuntim  Hbmiiies. 
The  version  in  Ep.  of  James  v.  12  is  evidently  a  quotation  from  a  source 
different  from  Matthew,  and  supports  Justin.  Clement  Al.  twice  uses  a  similir 
expression,  and  Epiphanius  does  so  once,  though  probably  following  the  Ep* 
of  James.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  also  ouotes  in  similar  manner.  The 
context  of  the  CUmsntim  Homilies  correspond^  with  that  of  Justin,  bat  not  so 
the  others.     We  contrast  all  these  passages  below  : — 


James  v.  12 

Clem.  Horn.,  iii«  55         

/^.,         xix.  2        

Justin,  ^^/.,  i.  16 

Clem.  Al.,5/r<7m.,  V.  14,  §  100 

£piph.,/^<7/'.,  xix.  6      

Constit.  Ap.y  V.  12, 


IfTia  hk  vfiM9  TO  9al  Pal,  Kai  ro  oO  o0. 
ioTu  vfjMP  TO  9aX  mU,  ro  oO  oi^. 
(ffTV  vfMP  TO  wed  raiy  xai  to  oO  o0. 
etTTia  $4  vfjwp  to  pal  paly  koI  to  oO  o0. 
faru       vfjLiOP  t6  pal  poi,  koX  to  oO  06. 

iJTta       vf/uap  to  poI  pal,  rcU  to  oO  06. 


In 


elpai  di  TO  pal  pal,  koI  to  o^  od. 

Cf.  Matt.  X.  40,  Mark  ix.  37,  Luke  ix.  48,  which  are  still  more  remote. 

Matt.  vii.  24  we  find :  **  Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings 
of  mine  and  doeth  them  (koI  xoiei  a&ro6s),  I  will  liken  him  unto,"  etc 
This,  however,  as  the  continuation  of  v.  21-23  quoted  above  immediately 
before  this  passage,  Ls  very  abrupt,  but  it  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
such  a  passage  as  we  find  in  Justin's  Memoirs. 
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the  wicked  are  sent  into  everlasting 
fire. 


K  6.  For  many  shall  arrive  in  my 
name,  outwardly,  indeed,  clothed  in 
sheep's  skins,  but  inwardly  being 
ravening  wolves. 

K  7.  Ye  shall  know  them  from  their 
works. 

K  8.  And  every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and 
cast  into  the  fire. 

K  I.  Ovxl  wat  6  \iyw9  fioiy   K^pie, 

K  2.  "Of  T^p  ixou€t  flOV,  KoX  xoitl  A 
X^Tw,  cucovec  toO  air«rrf/Xarr(if  fie-' 


K  3.  IIoXXo^  6k  €powrl  fioi' 
K6pi€,  Kijpi€,  €v  T^  ffif  6v6fiari  ^ipd- 
yofup  KoX  hrtofier,  Koi  liwdfi€is  evoiH^- 

K4.  Kal  T&re  4^  auTois.  ^Awoxf^pfiTC 
aV  (ftoO  ipydrtu  rifs  drofiUu*^ 


Gospel. 

xiii.  43.  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kmgdom 
of  their  Father. 

Matt.  vii.  15. 

But  beware  of  false  prophets  which 
come  to  you  in  sheep  s  clothing,  but 
inwardly  are  ravening  wolves. 

viL  16.  Ye  shall  know  them  by 
their  fruit.  Do  men  gather  grapes 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 

vii.  19.  Every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  ?ood  fruit  is  hewn  down  and 
cast  into  Uie  6re. 

Matt  vii.  21. 

K.T.X. 

Luke  X.  16. 

'0  aKoOtay  vfua¥  €fiOu  aKo^i,  xal  6 
d$€T<jiy  vfjias  ifU  dOeTcl'  6  ii  ifii  dBerww 
ddrrtX  rov  WoffrelXam-d  /*€•* 

Matt.  vii.  22. 

IloXXoi  ipouffbf  fUH  iv  tKeiyg  rf  ijf/^p^t 
KOpie,  KvpUy  oC  rf  ffi}  d^dfJMTi  4vfH>- 
<p7iTeO(rafA€y,  xal  tu  try  6¥6fiaTL  daifUvw 
€^€pd\OfA€Pf  Kol  Tift  fftf  6y6fjLaTi  dwdfitit 
n'oXXdf  4won/faafi€y  ; 

vii.  2^.  KoU  rdre  bfioKoyfyTta  whoit 
on   ovd(iroT€  iywwp  vfiar  dwox^fi^^Tt 


'  This  Is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  by  De  Wette  {£in/,  //.  T,,  p.  105)  as 
agreeing  except  in  a  single  word. 

•  Justin  repeats  part  of  this  passage,  omitting  "  and  doeth  what  I  say," 
in  Ape/.,  i.  03  :  "As  our  Lord  himself  also  says:  He  that  heareth  me 
heareth  him  that  sent  me."  Justin,  however,  merely  quotes  the  portion  relative 
to  his  saUect.  He  is  arguing  that  Jesus  is  the  Word,  and  is  called  Angel  and 
Apostle,  tor  he  declares  whatever  we  require  to  know,  "  as  our  Lord  himself 
aUo  says,"  etc. ;  and  therefore  the  phrase  omitted  is  a  mere  suspension  of  the 
sense,  and  unnecessary. 

3  In  Dia/.  76,  Justin  makes  use  of  a  gmilar  passage.  "  And  many  will  say 
to  me  in  that  day :  Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  eat  and  drink  in  thy  name,  and 
prophesy  and  cast  out  devils.  And  I  will  say  to  them  Depart  from  me."  /cal* 
lloXXol  ipeval  /mm  r$  ^iJkipq.  exeltrQ-  K(^pi«,  «r(;pte,  06  t^  at}  6p6fiari  i(ftdyoftew  koI 
irloiiew  Ktd  wffoe^^wirafitp  xal  SaifU^M  f^epiXofUP ;  Kal  4pQ  aurwr  *A9ax»p€ir€ 
dw  £/ioO.  This  is  followed  by  one  whidi  differs  from  our  Gospels  in  aeree- 
raent  with  one  in  the  Clemeniine  Homilies^  and  by  others  varsang  also  from 
our  Gospels.  Although  Justin  may  quote  these  passages  freely,  he  is  per- 
sistent in  his  departure  from  our  Synoptics,  and  the  freedom  of  quotation  is 
towards  his  own  peculiar  source,  for  it  is  certain  that  neither  form  agrees  with 
the  Gospels. 

^  Cod.  D,  (Bezse)  reads  for  the  last  phrase  h  9i  ^fioO  dKodioVj  aVovrt  rw 
dvoffTtlXtan'&t  fw  but  all  the  older  MSS.  have  the  above.  A  very  few  obscure 
MSS.  and  some  translations  add  :  "  He  hearing  me,  heareth  him  that  sent  me." 
KoX  6  ifLOu  dKOUtaw,  dxcvti  roO  airooTefXarr^r  /a€. 
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K  5.  Tdrc  K\av$/i6s  ((TTcu  Kalppvy/i6i 
tQw  dd^TiOF'  6tq.v  ol  flip  dUaioi 
\dfi\pia<rip  un  6  i)Xior  ol  di  ASikoi 
xifjLirwrriu  elt  rb  altiwiop  rOp. 

K  6.  IloXXoi  yh.p  Ij^owny  iirl  np 
&p6fiATl  fioVf  f^<a$ep  jih  ipdcSupiipoi 
94pfiaTa  Tpo^rwPy  h'wOep,  8i  Upret 
XvKoi  apraycr* 

K  f.  (K  Tufp  €py<ap  awTWF  €riypdHr€ff$€ 
wrovf. 

K  8.  liar  di  dMpw  fi^  TMOvr  KapwltP 
«raXdr  iKK&jrrerai  Kal  eh  rup  /SdXXercu. 


GOSPBL. 

dir  ifioO  ol  fpya^ifitpot  t^p  dpofUap.^ 

Matt.  xiii.  42. 

KoU    paXovffiP    auTods    ek    rV 

Kdfiipop  Tov  Tifpdr  frecloTcu  6  K\a,v$puoi 
Kol  6  PpvyfMS  T<ap  b86prtap. 

45.  T^€  ol  mxtLMK  ixXdfi^ovaw^  W¥ 
6  ffXcot^F  rj  fiatrikelq.  rw  warpos  wtup.* 

Matt.  vii.  15. 

npoffixfTC  Si  aro  rwp  ^uS<Mr/M^- 
TCtfF,  ofrirer  ipxo'Tai  wpos  vft&i  iw 
ipidfuurip  rpo^TVPf  §<r<aB(p  di  tinp 
Xi/icoc  dpTay€i. 

16.  'At^  tQv  KOprQp  a^Qp  irt- 
ypiixre^Be  ai>rodf,  ir.r.X. 

19.  liar  Sipipop  fiii  rowup  Kopwip 
Kd\6p  iKK&rrerat  xal  els  rOp  ^XkenuJ 


'  Justin  makes  use  of  this  passage  with  the  same  variations  from  oar 
Gospel  in  Dial.  c.  TV.,  35.  HoXXoi  4\€v<roPTai  ^l  rtp  6p6/JMrl  ijmv,  €fyt$€9 
ipSedvfUpoi  d^pfiara  irpo^dTVPf  €<r<a9ep  Bi  eUri  Xvkoi  Upraycs.  With  only  a 
separating  Kcdj  Justin  proceeds  to  quote  a  saying  of  Jesus  not  found  in  oar 
Gospels  at  all.  '*  Ana  :  There  shall  be  schbms  and  heresies,"  Ka2*  Etf-orru 
o-X^c/zara  koX  a^<recs.  And  then,  with  merely  another  separating  *'  And,**  he 
quotes  another  passage  similar  to  the  above,  but  differing  from  Matt.  "  And : 
6eware  of  false  prophets  who  shall  come  to  you  outwardly  clothed  in  sheep's 
skins,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves,  — and  with  the  usual  separating 
*'  And,"  he  ends  with  another  saying  not  found  in  our  Gospels :  "  And : 
Many  false  Christs  and  false  Apostles  shall  arise,  and  shall  deceive  many  of  the 
faithful,  Kal'  * ApoaHfiroprcu  toWoI  }//€v86xpirroi  koI  ^fvdoair6<rroX«,  jtu 
iroXXot/t  TUP  wtffTwp  wXapi^owrip.  Both  passages  must  have  been  in  his 
Memoirs,  and  both  differ  from  our  Gospels. 

'  The  parallel  passage,  Luke  xiii.  26,  27,  is  still  more  remote.  Origen  in 
four  places,  in  Jon.  xxxii.  7,  8,  Contra  C^is,f  ii.  49,  df  Principiis^  quotes  a 
passage  nominally  from  Matt.,  more  nearly  resembling  Justin's  :  iroXXo2  Ipwci 
fioL  €P  cKelpxi  T^  ijM^pq.'  KvpiCj  Ki'/Me,  ov  T(p  6p6fiarl  ffov  €<ftdyofi€P,  Kal  rtf  Hpipari 
ffov  CTlofiePj  Kal  rip  SydfiarL  <rov  daipidpia  e^e/SdXo/xer,  ic.t.X.  Cf.  Griesbadit 
Symd.  Cri/.f  ii.,  p.  61  f.;  Origen  may  have  here  confused  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  with  Matthew. 

3  The  Cod.  D*  (Bezae)  has  Xd/i^cMrii',  and  so  also  quotes  Origen.  Cf. 
Gricsbach,  Symb.  Crit,y  ii.,  p.  278. 

*  The  corresponding  passage  in  Luke  (xiii.  26-28)  much  more  dosely 
follows  the  order  which  we  find  in  Justin,  but  linguistically  and  otherwise  it  is 
remote  from  his  version,  although  in  connection  of  ideas  more  similar  than  the 
passage  in  the  first  Gospel.  In  Luke,  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  are 
to  be  when  the  wicked  see  the  righteous  in  heaven  whilst  they  are  excluded ; 
whereas  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  43,  the  weeping,  eta,  are  merely  a  characteristic  oiF 
the  furnace  of  fire,  and  the  shining  forth  of  the  righteous  is  menti<Mied  as  a 
separate  circumstance.  Matt.  xiii.  42,  43,  has  a  different  context,  and  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Justin,  which  precedes,  and 
naturally  introduces  this  quotation. 

s  This  passage  occurs  in  Matt.  iii.  10  and  Luke  iii.  9,  liteially,  as  a 
saying  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  that  in  Matt.  vii.  19  it  is  a  mere  quota- 
tion. 
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Justin.  i  Gospel. 

Apal.y  i.  17.  I      Luke     xii.     48     (nol     found    in 

X.  As  Christ  declared  saying  :    To     Matthew). 

whom  God   gave  more,  of  him  shall         For  unto  whom  much  is  given, 

more  also  be  demanded  again.  of  him  shall  much  be  required :  and 

to  whom  men  have  committed  much, 
of  him  they  will  demand  a  greater 
amount. 

Luke  xii.  48. 

(tff    6    X/M4rrof  efn^wwr^w  <^irc&F*  |       Rarrl  di  i}  486011   iroXv,    Tokd 

$ifT7i0^€T(u  rapa^wf,  koI  t}  irapiBtyro 
TTokif,  Tcpurff&repoy  aln^ownr'  ain6v. 


'Sit  r\^«w    eStaxep    6   Oe^t,  irXiow   rai 

•  •  *  « 

Dial,  c  TV.,  105.  I      Matt.  v.  20. 


ft.  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed,  etc 


For  I  say  unto  you^  that  except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed, 
etc.* 


We  have  taken  the  whole  of  Justin's  quotations  from  the 
Semion  on  the  Mount  not  only  because,  adopting  so  large  a  test, 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  we  select  passages  for  any  special 
purpose,  but  also  because,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  these  quota- 
tions are  more  of  the  passages  claimed  as  showing  the  use  of  our 
Gospels  than  any  series  which  could  have  been  selected.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  most  of  the  passages  follow  each  other 
in  unbroken  sequence  in  Justin,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
break  between  y  and  S  the  whole  extract  down  to  the  end  of  6 
is  continuous,  as  indeed,  after  another  brief  interruption  at  the  end 
of  s  it  is  again  to  the  close  of  the  very  long  and  remarkable 
passage  *c.  With  two  exceptions,  therefore,  the  whole  of  these 
quotations  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  occur  consecutively  in 
two  succeeding  chapters  of  Justin's  hrst  apology,  and  one  passage 
follows  in  the  next  chapter.  Only  a  single  passage  comes  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  dialogue  with  Trypho.  These  passages  are 
bound  together  by  clear  unity  of  idea  and  context,  and  as,  where 
there  is  a  separation  of  sentences  in  his  Gospel,  Justin  clearly 
marks  it  by  koI,  there  is  every  reason  to  decide  that  those  quota- 
tions which  are  continuous  in  form  and  in  argument  were  likewise 
consecutive  in  the  Memoirs.      Now,  the  hypothesis  that   these 

'  Qement  of  Alexandria  {StromcUay  ii.  23,  fj  146)  has  this  passage  as 
follows :  ^  vpKeioy  iS60ij,  oCros  koI  dwatrrjO'fyircTai.  Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb. 
Crit.y  u.,  p.  38a  This  version  more  nearly  approximates  to  Justin's,  though 
still  distinct  from  it. 

'  The  Codex  D,  (Bezie)  reads  irKioy  dTrairrfffownp  instead  of  vcpicff^rcpov 
tttn^ourtj'. 

^  Xtfw  vfuy  9Tt  are  wanting  in  Justin. 

*  This  passjage,  quoted  by  De  Wette,  was  referred  to  p.  2i9»  ^^^  l^^  ^" 
^  examination. 
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quotations  are  from  the  canonical  Gospels  requires  the  assump- 
tion that  Justin,  with  singular  care,  collected  from  distant  and 
scattered  portions  of  those  Gospels  a  series  of  passages  in  close 
sequence  to  each  other,  forming  a  whole  unknovvTi  to  them,  but 
complete  in  itself;  and  yet,  although  this  is  carefully  performed, 
he  at  the  same  time,  with  the  most  systematic  carelessness,  mis- 
quoted and  materially  altered  almost  every  precept  he  professes  to 
cite.  The  order  of  the  canonical  Gospels  is  as  entirely  set  at 
naught  as  their  language  is  disregarded.  As  Hilgenfeld  has 
pointed  out,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  f)ortion  of  his  quotations 
the  undeniable  endeavour  after  accuracy,  on  the  one  hand,  is  in  the 
most  glaring  contradiction  with  the  monstrous  carelessness  on  the 
other,  if  it  be  supposed  that  our  Gospels  are  the  source  from  which 
Justin  quotes.  Nothing  is  more  improbable  than  the  conjecture 
that  he  made  use  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  we  must  accept 
the  conclusion  that  Justin  quotes  with  substantial  correctness  the 
expressions  in  the  order  in  which  he  found  them  in  his  peculiar 
Gospel.* 

It  is  a  most  arbitrary  proceeding  to  dissect  a  passage,  quoted  by 
Justin  as  a  consecutive  and  harmonious  whole,  and  finding 
parallels  more  or  less  approximate  to  its  various  phrases  scattered 
up  and  down  distant  parts  of  our  Gospels,  scarcely  one  of  which 
is  not  materially  different  from  the  reading  of  Justin,  to  assert  that 
he  is  quoting  these  Gospels  freely  from  memory,  altering,  excising, 
combining,  and  interweaving  texts,  and  introverting  their  order, 
but  nevertheless  making  use  of  them  and  not  of  others.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  such  an  assertion  is  nothing  but  the  merest 
assumption.  Our  synoptic  Gospels  themselves  condemn  it  utterly, 
for  precisely  similar  differences  of  order  and  language  exist  in  them 
and  distinguish  between  them.  Not  only  the  language  but  the 
order  of  a  quotation  must  have  its  due  weight,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  dismember  a  passage  and,  discovering  fragmentary 
parallels  in  various  parts  of  the  Gospels,  to  assert  that  it  is  com- 
piled from  them,  and  not  derived,  as  it  stands,  from  another 
source.' 

It  must  have  been  apparent  to  all  that,  throughout  his  quotations 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Justin  follows  an  order  which  is 
quite  different  from  that  in  our  synoptic  Gospels ;  and,  as  might 


*  Cf.   Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew.  JustirCsy  p.    129  f. ;  Credner,  Beitragt^  i.,  p. 

259- 
^  For  the  arguments  of  apologetic  criticism  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 

Dr.  Westcott*s  work  On  the  Canctiy  pp.  112-139.     Dr.  Westcott  does  not,  of 

course,  deny  the  fact  that  Justin's  quotations  are  different  from  the  text  of  oar 

Gospels,  but  he  accounts  for  his  variations  on  grounds  which  seem  to  us  porely 

imaginary.     It  is  evident   that,  so  long  as  there  are  such  variations  to  b« 

explained  away,  at  least  no  proof  of  identity  is  possible. 
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have  been  expected,  the  inference  of  a  different  source,  which  is 
naturally  suggested  by  this  variation  in  order,  is  more  than 
confinned  by  persistent  and  continuous  variations  in  language. 
If  it  be  true  that  examples  of  confusion  of  quotation  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  other 
Fathers,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  these 
are  quite  exceptional,  and  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge 
how  far  coz^sion  of  memory  may  not  have  arisen  from 
reminiscences  of  other  forms  of  evangelical  expressions  occurring 
in  apocryphal  works,  with  which  we  know  the  Fathers  to  have 
been  well  acquainted.  The  most  vehement  asserter  of  the 
identity  of  the  Memoirs  with  our  Gospels,  however,  must 
absolutely  admit  as  a  fact,  explain  it  as  he  may,  that  variation 
from  our  Gospel  readings  is  the  general  rule  in  Justin's  quotations, 
and  agreement  with  them  the  very  rare  exception.  Now,  such  a 
phenomenon  is  elsewhere  unparalleled  in  those  times,  when 
memory  was  more  cultivated  than  with  us  in  these  days  of  cheap 
printed  books ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  charge  Justin  with  such 
universal  want  of  memory  and  carelessness  about  matters  which 
he  held  so  sacred,  merely  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion,  when 
the  recognition  of  a  difference  of  source,  indicated  in  every 
direction,  is  so  much  more  simple,  natural,  and  justifiable.  It  is 
argued  that  Justin's  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  likewise 
present  constant  variation  from  the  text.  This  is  true  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  they  are  not  so  persistently  inaccurate  as 
the  quotations  we  are  examining,  supposing  them  to  be  derived 
from  our  Gospels.  This  plea,  however,  is  of  no  avail,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  employment  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
established  merely  by  inaccurate  citations;  and  it  is  quite  un< 
deniable  that  the  use  of  certain  historical  documents  out  of  many 
of  closely  similar,  and  in  many  parts  probably  identical,  character 
caimot  be  proved  by  anonymous  quotations  differing  from  any- 
thing actually  in  these  documents. 

There  are  very  many  of  the  quotations  of  Justin  which  bear 
unmistakable  marks  of  exactness  and  verbal  accuracy,  but  which 
yet  differ  materially  from  our  Gospels,  and  most  of  his  quotations 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  of  this  kind.  For  instance, 
Jusdn  introduces  the  passages  which  we  have  marked  a,  yS,  y,  with 
the  words  :  "  He  (Jesus)  spoke  thus  of  Chastity  " ;'  and,  after 
givii^  the  quotations,  a^  p,  and  y,  the  first  two  of  which,  although 
finding  a  parallel  in  two  consecutive  verses  (Matt.  v.  28,  29),  are 
divided  by  the  separating  koI,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  united  in  his  Gospel,  Justin  continues  :  "  Just  as  even  those 
who,  with  the  sanction  of  human  law,  contract  a  second  marriage 


p.  220  f, 
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are  sinners  in  the  eye  of  our  Master,  so  also  are  those  who  look 
upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her.  For  not  only  he  who  actually 
commits  adultery  is  rejected  by  him,  but  also  he  who  desires  to 
commit  adultery,  since  not  our  acts  alone  are  open  before  God, 
but  also  our  thoughts."*  Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Justin 
here  professes  to  give  the  actual  words  of  Jesus,  and  then 
moralises  upon  them ;  and  both  the  quotation  and  his  own 
subsequent  paraphrase  of  it  lose  all  their  significance  if  we  sup- 
pose that  Justin  did  not  correctly  quote  in  the  first  instance,  but 
actually  commences  by  altering  the  text.  These  passages  a,  /9»  and 
y,  however,  have  all  marked  and  characteristic  variations  from  the 
Gospel  text ;  but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  there  is  no  reason 
for  asserting  that  they  are  not  accurate  verbal  quotations  from 
another  Gospel. 

Thel  passage  8  is  likewise  a  professed  quotation,"  but  not  only 
does  it  differ  in  language,  but  it  presents  deliberate  transpositions 
in  order,  which  clearly  indicate  that  Justin's  source  was  not  our 
Gospels.  The  nearest  parallels  in  our  Gospels  are  found  in 
Matt.  V.  46,  followed  by  44.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
next  passage  e,  which  is  introduced  as  a  distinct  quotation,^  but 
which,  like  the  rest,  differs  materially,  linguistically  and  in  order, 
from  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  whole  of  the  passage  is  consecu- 
tive, and  excludes  the  explanation  of  a  mere  patchwork  of  passages 
loosely  put  together,  and  very  imperfectly  quoted  from  memory. 
Justin  states  that  Jesu<  taught  that  we  should  communicate  to 
those  who  need,  and  do  nothing  for  vain  glory,  and  he  then  gives 
the  very  words  of  Jesus  in  an  unbroken  and  clearly  continuous 
discourse.  Christians  are  to  give  to  all  who  ask,  and  not  merely 
to  those  from  whom  they  hope  to  receive  again,  which  would  be 
no  new  thing — even  the  publicans  do  that ;  but  Christians  must 
do  more.  They  are  not  to  lay  up  riches  on  earth,  but  in  heaven, 
for  it  would  not  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
soul ;  therefore,  the  teacher  a  second  time  repeats  the  injunction 
that  Christians  should  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  If  the  unity  of 
thought  which  binds  this  passage  so  closely  together  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  it  stood  in  Justin's  Gospel  in  the  form  and 
order  in  which  he  quotes  it,  the  requisite  evidence  would  be 
supplied  by  the  repetition  at  its  close  of  the  injunction :  "  Lay  up, 
therefore,  in  the  heavens,"  etc.  It  is  impossible  that  Justin  should, 
through  defect  of  memory,  quote  a  second  time  in  so  short  a 
passage  the  same  injunction  if  the  passage  were  not  thus  appro- 
priately terminated  in  his  Gospel.      The  common  sense  of  the 

*  Apo/.,  i.  15.      After  the  passages  a,  /3,  7,  and  before  the  above,  there  is 
another  quotation  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  12,  but  distinctly  different  from  it 
'  P.  221.  3  p.  222. 
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reader  must  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  that  Justin,  pro- 
fessedly quoting  words  of  Jesus,  should  thus  deliberately  fabricate 
a  discourse  rounded  off  by  the  repetition  of  one  of  its  opening 
admonitions,  with  the  addition  of  an  argumentative  "  therefore." 
He  must  have  found  it  so  in  the  Gospel  from  which  he  quotes. 
Nothing  indeed  but  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  marked 
variations  presented  by  this  passage,  on  the  supposition  that  Justin 
must  quote  from  our  Gospels,  could  lead  apologists  to  insinuate 
such  a  process  of  compilation,  or  question  the  consecutive 
character  of  this  passage.  The  nearest  parallels  to  the  dismembered 
parts  of  the  quotation,  presenting  everywhere  serious  variations, 
however,  can  only  be  found  in  the  following  passages  in  the  order 
in  which  we  cite  them : — Matt  v.  42,  Luke  vi.  34,  Matt.  vi. 
19,  20,  xvi.  26,  and  a  repetition  of  part  of  vi.  20,  with  variations. 
Moreover,  the  expression,  "What  new  thing  do  ye?"  is  quite 
peculiar  to  Justin.  We  have  already  met  with  it  in  the  preceding 
section  S.  "  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  ww  thing  do 
ye  ?  for  even,"  etc.  Here,  in  the  same  verse,  we  have :  "  If  ye  lend 
to  them  from  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  new  thing  do  ye  ?  for 
even,"  etc.  It  is  evident,  both  from  its  repetition  and  its  distinct 
dc^natic  view  of  Christianity  as  a  new  teaching  in  contrast  to  the 
old,  that  this  variation  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  defec- 
tive memory,  but  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the 
Memoirs,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  the  original  form  of  the 
teaching.  Such  antithetical  treatment  is  clearly  indicated  in  many 
parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  for  instance,    Matt.  v.   21, 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  fy  them  of  old but  / 

say  unto  you,"  etc.,  cf.  v.  33,  38,  43.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole 
of  the  quotation  c  differs  very  materially  from  our  Gosp)els,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  was  the  passage  not 
derived  from  them,  but  that  it  was  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles  substantially  in  the  form  and  order  in  which  Justin 
quotes  it 

The  next  passage  (()» is  separated  from  the  preceding  merely  by 
the  usual  jcat,  and  it  moves  on  to  its  close  with  the  same  continuity 
of  thought  and  the  same  peculiarities  of  construction  which 
characterise  that  which  we  have  just  considered.  Christians  are 
to  be  kind  and  merciful  (xfnfori^i  koX  oiKripfwvts)  to  all  as  their 
Father  is,  who  makes  his  sun  to  shine  alike  on  the  good  and 
evil,  and  they  need  not  be  anxious  about  their  own  temporal 
necessities :  what  they  shall  eat  and  what  put  on ;  are  they  not 
better  than  the  birds  and  beasts  whom  God  feedeth  ?  Therefore, 
they  are  not  to  be  careful  about  what  they  are  to  eat  and  what 
put  on,  for  their  heavenly  Father  knows  they  have  need  of  these 


*  P.  223. 
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things ;  but  they  are  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added :  for  where  the  treasure  is — ^the  thing 
he  seeks  and  is  careful  about — there  will  also  be  the  mind  of  the 
man.  In  fact,  the  passage  is  a  suitable  continuation  of  c,  inculca- 
ting, like  it,  abstraction  from  worldly  cares  and  thoughts  in  reliance 
on  the  heavenly  Father ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  separation  is 
made  where  it  is  between  the  two  passages  c  and  (  shows  further 
that  each  of  those  passages  was  complete  in  itself.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  the  separating  koX  if  these  passages  were 
a  mere  combination  of  scattered  verses.  This  quotation,  however, 
which  is  so  consecutive  in  Justin,  can  only  find  distant  parallels 
in  passages  widely  divided  throughout  the  synoptic  Gospels,  which 
have  to  be  arranged  in  the  following  order : — Luke  vi.  36,  Matt.  v. 
45,  vi.  25,  26,  31,  32,  33,  vi.  21,  the  whole  of  which  present 
striking  differences  from  Justin's  quotation.  The  repetition  of  the 
injunction  "  be  not  careful "  again  with  the  illative  "  therefore  "  is 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  c.  This  admonition,  "Therefore,  be  not 
careful,"  etc.,  is  reiterated  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  first 
Gospel  (vi.  25,  31,  34),  and  confirms  the  characteristic  repetition 
of  Justin's  Gospel,  which  seems  to  have  held  a  middle  course 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  latter  of  which  does  not  repeat 
the  phrase,  although  the  injunction  is  made  a  second  time  in  more 
direct  terms.  The  repetition  of  the  passage,  **  Be  ye  kind  and 
merciful,"  etc.,  in  Dial.  96,  with  the  same  context  and  peculiarities, 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  natural  conclusion  that  Justin 
quotes  the  passage  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours.  The 
expression  \prjaToi  koI  olKripftJovts,  thrice  repeated  by  Justin 
himself,  and  supported  by  a  similar  duplication  in  the  CUmetUine 
Homilies  (iii.  57),'  cannot  possibly  be  an  accidental  departure  from 
our  Gospels.'  For  the  rest,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  whole  passage 
(  differs  materially,  both  in  order  and  language,  from  our  Gospels, 
from  which  it  cannot,  without  unwarrantable  assumption,  be  main- 
tained to  have  been  taken  either  collectively  or  in  detail,  and 
strong  internal  reasons  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  quoted 
substantially  as  it  stands  from  Justin's  Gospel,  which  must  have 
been  different  from  our  Synoptics. 

In  ^,  again,  we  have  an  express  quotation  introduced  by  the 
words :  "And  regarding  our  being  patient  under  injuries  and 
ready  to  help  all,  and  free  from  anger,  this  is  what  he  said  ";  and 

'  See  p.  223,  note  4. 

'  Delitzsch  admits  the  very  striking  nature  of  this  triple  qootation,  and  of 
another  (in  our  passage  k  3  and  4),  although  he  does  not  accept  them  as  neces- 
sarily from  a  dinerent  source.  **Auffa/lig^  aber  allerdings  sehr  auffallig  simd 
nur  folgende  2  citate  ^[vtuB^  xS^trrtiL  k.tX,'''*  ApoL^  i.  15;  Dial.  96,  utid 
Kupic,  Kupw,  K.r.X.  ApoL,  i.  16;  Dial.  76;  Unters.  u,  d,  Entst,  d,  Maiik, 
^vang,,  1853,  p.  34. 
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then  he  prcx:eeds  to  give  the  actual  words.'  At  the  close  of  the 
quotation  he  continues :  "  For  we  ought  not  to  strive,  neither 
would  he  have  us  be  imitators  of  the  wicked,  but  he  has  exhorted 
us  by  patience  and  gentleness  to  lead  men  from  shame  and  the 
love  of  evil,"  etc."  It  is  evident  that  these  observations,  which 
are  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  text,  indicate  that  the  quotation 
itself  is  deliberate  and  precise.  Justin  professes  first  to  quote  the 
actual  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  then  makes  his  own  comments ; 
but  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  began  by  concocting  out  of  stray 
texts,  altered  to  suit  his  purpose,  a  continuous  discourse,  the 
subsequent  observations  seem  singularly  useless  and  out  of  place. 
Although  the  passage  forms  a  consecutive  and  harmonious  dis- 
course, the  nearest  parallels  in  our  Gospels  can  only  be  found  by 
uniting  parts  of  the  following  scattered  verses  : — Matt.  v.  39,  40, 
22,  41,  16.  The  Christian  who  is  struck  on  one  cheek  is  to  turn 
the  other,  and  not  to  resist  those  who  would  take  away  his  cloak 
or  coat ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  be  angry,  he  is  in  danger  of 
fire ;  if,  then,  he  be  compelled  to  go  one  mile,  let  him  show  his 
gentleness  by  going  two,  and  thus  let  his  good  works  shine  before 
men  that,  seeing  them,  they  may  adore  his  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  It  is  evident  that  the  last  two  sentences,  which  find 
their  parallels  in  Matt,  by  putting  v.  16  after  41,  the  former  verse 
having  quite  a  different  context  in  the  Ck)spel,  must  have  so 
followed  each  other  in  Justin's  text.  His  purpose  is  to  quote  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  "regarding  our  being  patient  under  injuries, 
and  ready  to  help  all  and  free  from  anger " ;  but  his 
quotation  of  "  I-iet  your  good  works  shine  before  men,"  etc.,  has 
no  direct  reference  to  his  subject,  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  Justin  would  have  selected  it  from  a  separate  part 
of  the  Gospel.  Coming  as  it  no  doubt  did  in  his  Memoirs  in  the 
order  in  which  he  quotes  it,  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  his  purpose. 
It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  imagine  why  Justin  further  omitted 
the  injunction  in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt.  v.  39,  "that  ye 
resist  not  evil,"  when  supposed  to  quote  the  rest  of  the  verse,  since 
his  express  object  is  to  show  that  "  we  ought  not  to  strive,"  etc. 
The  whole  quotation  presents  the  same  characteristics  as  those 
which  we  have  already  examined,  and  in  its  continuity  of  thought 
and  wide  variation  from  the  parallels  in  our  Gospels,  both  in 
order  and  language,  we  must  recognise  a  different  and  peculiar 
source. 

The  passage  t,  again,  is  professedly  a  literal  quotation,  for 
Justin  prefaces  it  with  the  words :  "  And  regarding  our  not 
swearing  at  all,  but  ever  speaking  the  truth,  he  taught  thus  " ;  and 
having  in  these  words  actually  stated  what  Jesus  did  teach,  he 

*  P,  224  f.  » A/toL,  i,  16. 
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proceeds  to  quote  his  very  words/  In  the  quotaticm  there  is  a 
clear  departure  from  our  Gospel,  arising,  not  from  accidental 
failure  of  memory,  but  from  difference  of  source.  The  parallel 
passages  in  our  Gospels,  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  can  only  be 
found  by  taking  part  of  Matt.  v.  34  and  joining  it  to  v.  37, 
omitting  the  intermediate  verses.  The  quotation  in  the  Epistle  of 
James  v.  12,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  a  source  different 
from  Matthew,  supports  the  reading  of  Justin.  This,  with  the 
passage  twice  repeated  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  in  agreement 
with  Justin,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  peculiar  version  found  in 
early  ecclesiastical  writings,"  all  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
there  existed  a  more  ancient  form  of  the  injunction  which  Justin 
no  doubt  found  in  his  Memoirs.  The  precept,  terse,  simple,  and 
direct,  as  it  is  here,  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  Justin's  own 
description  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  he  evidently  found  it  in 
his  Gospel,  than  the  diffused  version  contained  in  the  first  Giospel, 

V.  33-37- 
Another    remarkable    and    characteristic     illustration    of   the 

peculiarity  of  Justin's  Memoirs  is  presented  by  the  long  passage  k, 

which  is  also  throughout  consecutive  and  bound  together  by  clear 

unity  of  thought.3   It  is  presented  with  the  context:  "For  not  those 

who  merely  make  professions,  but  those  who  do  the  works,  as  he 

(Jesus)  said,  shall  be  saved.     For  he  spake  thus."^     It  does  not, 

therefore,  seem  possible  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  deliberate 

intention  to  quote  the  exact  expressions  of  Jesus,  and  yet  not  only 

do  we  find  material  difference  from  the  language  in  the  parallel 

passages  in  our  Gospels,  but  those  parallels,  such  as  they  are,  can 

only  be  made  by  patching  together  the  following  verses  in  the 

order  in  which  we  give  them  ; — Matt.  vii.  21,  Luke  x.  16,  Matt.  vii. 

22,  23,  xiii.  42,  43,  vii.   15,  part  of  16,  19.     It  will  be  remarked 

that  the  passage  (k  2),   Luke  x.   16,  is  thrust  in  between  two 

consecutive  verses  in  Matthew,  and  taken  from  a  totally  different 

context  as  the  nearest  parallel  to  k  2  of  Justin,  although  it  is 

widely  different  from  it,  omitting  altogether  the  most  important 

words :    **  and  doeth  what  I  say."      The  repetition  of  the  same 

phrase,    "He  that  heareth    me  heareth  him  that  sent  me,"  in 

ApoL^  i.  63,5  makes  it  certain  that  Justin  accurately  quotes  bis 


»  P.  225  f.  3  P.  226,  note  I. 

3  Dr.  Westcott  considers  that  "the  coincidence  between  Justin  and  the 
Clementine  Gospel  illustrates  still  more  clearly  the  existence  of  a  traditional  as 
well  as  of  an  evangelical  form  of  Christ's  words  "  {On  the  Canon,  p.  132). 
But  why  merely  a  **  traditional,"  if  by  that  he  means  oral  tradition  ?  Luke  i. 
I  shows  how  many  written  versions  there  may  have  been ;  cf.  Tischendoif, 
Wann  wurden^  u.  s.  w.,  p.  28  f.,  and  anm.  1,  p.  29. 

♦  P.  226  ff.  5  See  p.  227,  note  2. 
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Gospel,  whilst  the  omission  of  the  words  in  that  place,  ''and 
doeth  what  I  say,"  evidently  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
an  interruption  of  the  phrase  for  which  Justin  makes  the  quotation 
— ^namely,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  sent  forth  to  reveal  the  Father.  It 
may  be  well  to  compare  Justin's  passage,  k  1-4,  with  one  occurring 
in  the  so-called  Second  Episde  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  iv. 
"'  Let  us  not,  therefore,  only  call  him  Lord,  for  that  will  not  save 
us.     For  he  saith  :  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  to  me,  Lord,  Lord, 

shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  worketh  righteousness.' the  Lord 

said :  '  If  ye  be  with  me  gathered  together  in  my  bosom,  and  do 
not  my  commandments,  I  will  cast  you  off  and  say  to  you : 
Depart  from  me ;  I  know  you  not  whence  you  are,  workers  of 
iniquity.' "  The  expression  c/ryarat  dvo/jua^  here  strongly  recalls  the 
reading  of  Justin.  This  passage,  which  is  foreign  to  our  Gospels, 
at  least  shows  the  existence  of  others  containing  parallel  discourses 
with  distinct  variations.  Some  of  the  quotations  in  this  spurious 
Epistle  are  stated  to  be  taken  from  the  ''  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,"^  which  was  in  all  probability  a  version  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews.*  The  variations  which  occur  in 
Justin's  repetition,  in  Iha/,  76,  of  his  quotation  k  3  are  not 
important,  because  the  more  weighty  departure  from  the  Gospel 
in  the  words,  "  did  we  not  eat  and  drink  in  thy  name "  (ov  r^ 
a-t^  ovofiari  i<f>dyofuv  koI  citi^/mv),  is  deliberately  repeated  ;3  and 
if,  therefore,  there  be  freedom  of  quotation,  it  is  free  quotation 
not  from  the  canonical,  but  from  a  different  Gospel.  Origen's 
quotation^  does  not  affect  this  conclusion,  for  the  repetition  of  the 
phrase  (av)  rt^  6v6fMTi  cov  has  the  form  of  the  Gospel,  and 
besides,  which  is  much  more  important,  we  know  that  Origen  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and 
other  apocryphal  works  from  which  this  may  have  been  a  reminis- 
cence. We  must  add,  moreover,  that  the  passage  in  £>ia/,  76 
appears  in  connection  with  others  widely  differing  from  our 
Gospels.  The  passage  k  5  not  only  materially  varies  from 
the  parallel  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  43,  in  language,  but  in  con- 
nection of  ideas.5  Here  also,  upon  examination,  we  must 
conclude  that  Justin  quotes  from  a  source  different  from  our 
Gospels,  and,  moreover,  that  his  Gospel  gives  with  greater  cor- 
rectness the   original  form  of  the  passage.     The  weeping  and 

*  Cf.  Clemens  AL,  5/r^w.,  iii.  9,  63  ;   13,  93. 

*  Compare  the  quoUtion,  CUm.  //  ad  Corinth.^  ii.  9,  with  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  in  Epiphanius,  Har.^ 
XXX.  14. 

*  Delitzsch  admits  the  very  striking  character  of  this  repetition.  Unters. 
Entst,  Matih,  Ev,^  p.  34i  see  back,  p.  373,  note  2. 

*  Cf.  p.  228,  note  I.  5  P.  228,  cf.  note  3. 
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gnashing  of  teeth  are  distinctly  represented  as  the  consequence 
when  the  wicked  see  the  bliss  of  the  righteous  while  they  are  sent 
into  everlasting  fire,  and  not  as  the  mere  characteristics  of  hell.  It 
will   be  observed    that  the  preceding  passages,  k  3  and  4,  find 
parallels  to  a  certain  extent  in  Matt.  vii.  22,  23,  although  Luke 
xiii.    26,    27,   is,   in    some   respects,   closer   to   the   reading    of 
Justin.    K  5  finds  no  continuation  of  parallel  in  Matt,  vii.,  from 
which  the  context  comes,  but  we  have  to  seek  it  in  xiii.  42,  43. 
K  5,  however,  does  find  its  continuing  parallel  in  the  next  verse, 
in  Luke  xiii.  28,  where  we  have  **  There  shall  be  (the)  weeping 
and  (the)  gnashing  of  teeth  when  ye  shall  see  Abraham,"  etc. 
There  is  here,  it  is  evident,  the  connection  of  ideas  which  is 
totally  lacking  in  Matt  xiii.  42,  43,  where  the  verses  in  question 
occur  as  the  conclusion  to  the  exposition  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Tares.     Now,  although  it  is  manifest  that  Luke  xiii.  28  cannot 
possibly  have  been  the  source  from  which  Justin  quotes,  still  the 
opening  words  and  the  sequence  of  ideas  demonstrate  the  great 
probability  that  other  Gospels  must  have  given,  after  k  4,  a  con- 
tinuation which   is  wanting  after   Matt.   vii.    23,   but   which   is 
indicated  in  the  parallel  Luke  xiii.  (26,  27)  28,  and  is  somewhat 
closely  followed  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  43.     When  such  a  sequence  is 
found  in  an  avowed  quotation  from  Justin's  Gospel,  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  have  found  it  there  substantially  as  he  quotes  it 
The  passage  *c   6,"   "For  many  shall  arrive,"  etc.,    is    a   very 
important  one,  and  it  departs  emphatically  from  the  [>arallel  in 
our  first  Gospel.      Instead  of  being,  like  the  latter,  a  warning 
against  false  prophets,  it  is  merely  the  announcement  that  many 
deceivers  shall  come.     This  passage  is  rendered  more  weighty  by 
the  fact  that  Justin  repeats  it  with  little  variation  in  Dia/,  35,  and 
immediately  after  quotes  a  saying  of  Jesus  of  only  five  words 
which  is  not  found  in  our  Gospels  ;  and  then  he  repeats  a  quota- 
tion to  the  same  effect  in  the  shape  of  a  warning :  "  Beware  of 
false  prophets,"  etc.,  like  that  in  Matt  vii.  15,  but  still  distincdy 
differing  from  it.''     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Justin  quotes  two 
separate  passages.     It  is  impossible  that  he  could  intend  to  repeat 
the  same  quotation  at  an  interval  of  only  five  words  ;  it  is  equally 
impossible  that,  having  quoted  it  in  the  one  form,  he  could  so 
immediately  quote  it  in  the  other  through  error  of  memory.     The 
simple,  and  very  natural,  conclusion  is  that  he  found  both  passages 
in  his  Gospel.     The  object  for  which  he  quotes  would  more  than 
justify  the  quotation  of  both  passages ;   the  one  referring  to  the 
many  false  Christians,  and  the  other  to  the  false  prophets  of  whom 
he  is  speaking.     That  two  passages  so  closely  related  should  be 
found  in  the  same  Gospel  is  not  in  the  least  singular.     There  are 

'  P.  228.  »  Cf.  p.  228,  note  I. 
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numerous  instances  of  the  same  in  our  Synoptics.'  The  actual 
facts  of  the  case,  then,  are  these :  Justin  quotes  in  the  Dialogui^ 
with  the  same  marked  deviations  from  the  parallel  in  the 
Gospel,  a  passage  quoted  by  him  in  the  Apology^  and  after  an 
interval  of  only  five  words  he  quotes  a  second  passage  to  the 
same  effect,  though  with  very  palpable  difference  in  its  character, 
which  likewise  differs  from  the  Gospel,  in  company  with  other 
texts  which  still  less  find  any  parallels  in  the  canonical  Gospels. 
The  two  passages,  by  their  differences,  distinguish  each  other  as 
separate,  whilst,  by  their  agreement  in  common  variations  from 
the  parallel  in  Matthew,  they  declare  their  common  origin  fix>m  a 
special  Gospel,  a  result  still  further  made  manifest  by  the  agree- 
ment between  the  first  passage  in  the  Dialogue  and  the  quotations 
in  the  Apology,  In  k  7^  Justin^s  Gospel  substitutes  l/>y«v 
for  KapfjrQv^  and  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  passage  0.  **  Ye 
shall  know  them  from  their  works "  is  the  natural  reading.  The 
Gospel  version  clearly  introduces  "fruit"  prematurely,  and  weakens 
the  force  of  the  contrast  which  follows.  It  will  be  observed, 
moreover,  that,  in  order  to  find  a  parallel  to  Justin's  passage  k  7, 8, 
only  the  first  part  of  Matt.  vii.  16  is  taken,  and  the  thread  is 
only  caught  again  at  vii.  19,  fc  8  being  one  of  the  two  passages 
indicated  by  de  Wette  which  we  are  considering,  and  it  agrees 
with  Matt.  vii.  19,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  word  dt.  We 
must  again  point  out,  however,  that  this  passage  in  Matt.  vii.  19  is 
repeated  no  less  than  three  times  in  our  Gospels,  a  second  time  in 
Matt.  iii.  10,  and  once  in  Luke  iii.  19.  Upon  two  occasions  it  is 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  forms  the  second 
portion  of  a  sentence,  the  whole  of  which  is  found  in  literal 
agreement  both  in  Matt,  iii,  10  and  Luke  iii.  9,  "  But  now  the  axe 
is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees,  therefore  every  tree,"  etc.  The 
passage  pointed  out  by  de  Wette  as  the  parallel  to  Justin's  anony- 
mous quotation,  Matt.  vii.  19 — a  selection  which  is,  of  course, 
obligatory  from  the  context — is  itself  a  mere  quotation  by  Jesus  of 
part  of  the  sayir^  of  the  Baptist,  presenting,  therefore,  double 
probability  of  being  well  known ;  and  as  we  have  three  instances 
of  its  literal  reproduction  in  the  Synoptics,  it  would,  indeed,  be 
arbitrary  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  likewise  given  literally  in  other 
Gospels. 
The  passage  A.3  is  very  emphatically  given  as  a  literal  quotation 

'  Cf.  Matt.  V.  29,  30,  with  xviii.  8,  9. 
xix.  30  with  XX.  16. 
xiii.  12      „  XXV.  29. 
iii.  10      n    vii.  19. 

XX.  16      ,,  xxii.  14 ;  and  viii.  12,  xiii.  42,  50,  xxii.  13,  xxiv.  51, 
and  xxv.  30,  together  ;  Luke  xiv.  1 1  with  xviii.  14,  etc 
'  P.  228.  3  p.  229. 
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of  the  words  of  Jesus,  for  Justin  cites  it  directly  to  authenticate 
his  own  statements  of  Christian  belief.  He  says  :  "  But  if  you 
disregard  us  both  when  we  entreat,  and  when  we  set*  all  things 
openly  before  you,  we  shall  not  suffer  loss,  believing,  or  rather 
being  fully  persuaded,  that  everyone  will  be  punished  by  eternal 
fire,  according  to  the  desert  of  his  deeds,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  faculties  which  he  received  from  God  will  his  account  be 
required,  as  Christ  declared  when  he  said :  '  To  whom  God  gave 
more,  of  him  shall  more  also  be  demanded  again/ ''  This  quota- 
tion has  no  parallel  in  the  first  Gospel,  but  we  add  it  here  as  part 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  passage  in  Luke  xii.  48,  it 
will  be  perceived,  presents  distinct  variation  from  it,  and  that 
Gospel  cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained  as  the  source  of 
Justin's  quotation. 

The  last  passage,  /ti^'  is  one  of  those  advanced  by  de  Wette 
which  led  to  this  examination.^  It  is,  likewise,  clearly  a  quotation  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  shown,  its  agreement  with  Matt  v.  20  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  actually  derived  from  that  Gospel.  Occur- 
ring, as  it  does,  as  one  of  numerous  quotations  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  whose  general  variation,  both  in  order  and  language, 
from  the  parallels  in  our  Gospel  points  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  Justin  derived  them  from  a  different  source,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  sentence  also  did  not  come  from  the  same 
Gospel. 

No  one  who  has  attentively  considered  the  whole  of  these 
passages  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  still  less  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  general  rule  of  variation  in  his  mass  of  quota- 
tions as  compared  with  parallels  in  our  Gospels,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  systematic  departure  from  the  order  and  language  of 
the  Synoptics.  The  hypothesis  that  they  are  quotations  from  our 
Gospels  involves  the  accusation  against  Justin  of  an  amount  of 
carelessness  and  negligence  which  is  quite  unparalleled  in  literature. 
Justin's  character  and  training,  however,  by  no  means  warrant  any 
such  aspersion,^  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  it.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  attempt  arbitrarily  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles  with  our  Gospels,  such  a  charge  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  avowed  and 
deliberate  quotations  of  sayings  of  Jesus,  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  furnishing  authentic  written  proof  of  Justin's  state- 
ments regarding  Christianity,  can,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  be 
so  singularly  incorrect,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  quotations  occur  in  an  elaborate  apology  for  Christianity 
addressed  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  in  a  careful  and  studied 

*  P.  229.  «  Cf.  p.  219. 

3  Cf.  Eusebius,  H,  E.,  iv.  11-18. 
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controversy  with  a  Jew  in  defence  of  the  new  faith.  The  simple 
and  natural  conclusion,  supported  by  many  strong  reasons,  is  that 
Justin  derived  his  quotations  from  a  Gospel  which  was  different 
from  ours,  although  naturally,  by  subject  and  design,  it  must  have 
been  related  to  them.  His  Cxospel,  in  fact,  differs  from  our 
Synoptics  as  they  differ  from  each  other. 

We  now  return  to  Tischendorfs  statements  with  regard  to 
Justin's  acquaintance  with  our  Gospels.  Having  examined  the 
supposed  references  to  the  first  Gospel,  we  find  that  Tischendorf 
speaks  much  less  positively  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
other  two  Synoptics.  He  says:  "There  is  the  greatest  proba- 
bility that  in  several  passages  he  also  follows  Mark  and  Luke."' 
First  taking  Mark,  we  find  that  the  only  example  which  Tischendorf 
gives  is  the  following.  He  says:  "Twice  {Dial,  76  and  100)  he 
quotes  as  an  expression  of  the  Lord  :  *The  Son  of  Man  must 
suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
(ch.  ICO,  by  the  *  Pharisees  and  Scribes '),  and  be  crucified,  and 
the  third  day  rise  again.*'  This  agrees  better  with  Mark  viii.  3 1 
and  Luke  ix.  22  than  with  Matt.  xvi.  21,  only  in  Justin  the 
*  Pharisees  '  are  put  instead  of  the  *  Elders  and  Chief  Priests '  (so 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke),  likewise  *  be  crucified '  instead  of  *  be 
killed,'  "3  This  is  the  only  instance  of  similarity  with  Mark  that 
Tischendorf  can  produce,  and  we  have  given  his  own  remarks  to 
show  how  weak  his  case  is.  The  passage  in  Mark  viii.  31 
reads :  "And  he  began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of  Man 
must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  Elders  and 
the  Chief  Priests  {yirh  twv  irp^a-pvTeptav  koI  ru>v  dp\iep€a)v)  and  the 
Scribes,  and  be  killed  (*cat  diroKTavOrjvai^  and  after  three  days 
(«ai  /jtera  rpds  -qfJApas)  rise  again."  And  the  following  is  the 
reading  of  Luke  ix.  22  :  "  Saying  that  the  Son  of  man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  Elders  and  Chief  Priests 
(dirh  Ttav  Trpfxrfivrkpiav  koX  dp^up^mv)  and  Scribes,  and  be  killed 
{k(u  dTTOKravdr^vai^  and  the  third  day  rise  again."  It  will  be 
perceived  that,  different  as  it  also  is,  the  passage  in  Luke  is  nearer 
than  that  of  Mark,  which  cannot  in  any  case  have  been  the  source 
of  Justin's  quotation.  Tischendorf,  however,  does  not  point  out 
that  Justin,  elsewhere,  a  third  time  refers  to  this  very  passage  in 

the  very  same  terms.     He  says:  "And  Christ having  come 

and  himself  also  preached,  saying that  he   must  suffer 

many  things  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  be  crucified,  and 


'  IVann  IVurden,  u.  x.  w.,  p.  28. 

'  ^€t  rhw  vVbuf  rov  dpBpdnrov  roXXd  iraOeiP,  Kcd  dwodoKifiairB^pat  vwh  rur 
rpofifiariwf  xal  ^apuraluVf  kcU  trravpiaSriveu,  koX  t^  rfUrxi  "hf^P^  dveurnjvai. 
Dial.  76  (c  100,  ♦opweUwF  koI  TpafifiaHfow), 

3  Wann  wurden,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  28,  anm.  i. 
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the  third  day  rise  again."'  Although  this  omits  the  words  "  and 
be  rejected,"  it  gives  the  whole  of  the  passage  literally  as  before. 
And  thus  there  is  the  very  remarkable  testimony  of  a  quotation 
three  times  repeated,  with  the  same  marked  variations  from  our 
Gospels,  to  show  that  Justin  found  those  very  words  in  his 
Memoirs.  The  persistent  variation  clearly  indicates  a  different 
source  from  our  Synoptics.  We  may,  in  reference  to  this  reading, 
compare  Luke  xxiv.  6  :  "  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen :  remember 
how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee  (v.  7),  saying 
that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  sinful 
men,  and  be  crucified^  and  the  third  day  rise  again."  This  reference 
to  words  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  words  kox  <rravpo}drjvai  occurred, 
as  in  Justin,  indicates  that,  although  our  Gospels  do  not  contain 
it,  some  others  may  well  have  done  so.  In  one  place  Justin 
introduces  the  saying  with  the  following  words  :  "  For  he  exclaimed 
before  the  crucifixion,  the  Son  of  Man,"  etc.,^  both  indicating  a 
time  for  the  discourse  and  also  quoting  a  distinct  and  definite 
saying  in  contradistinction  to  this  report  of  the  matter  of  his 
teaching,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the  parallel  passage  occurs 
in  the  Gospels.  In  Justin's  Memoirs  it  no  doubt  existed  as  an 
actual  discourse  of  Jesus,  which  he  verbally  and  accurately  quoted. 
With  regard  to  the  third  Gospel,  Tischendorf  says  :  "  It  is  in 
reference  to  Luke  (xxii.  44)  that  Justin  recalls  in  the  Dialogue 
(103)  the  falling  drops  of  the  sweat  of  agony  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  certainly  with  an  express  appeal  to  the  *  Memoirs 
composed  by  his  Apostles  and  their  followers.'  "3  Now  we  have 
already  seen*  that  Justin,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not 
make  use  of  the  peculiar  expression  which  gives  the  whole  of  its 
character  to  the  account  in  Luke,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
affirming  that  Justin  derived  his  information  from  that  Gospel. 
The  only  other  reference  to  passages  proving  the  "  probability  "  of 
Justin's  use  of  Luke  or  Mark  is  that  which  we  have  just  discussed 
— "The  Son  of  Man  must,"  etc.  From  this  the  character  of 
TischendorPs  assumptions  may  be  inferred.  De  Wette  does  not 
advance  any  instances  of  verbal  agreement  either  with  Mark  or 
Luke.  5  He  says,  moreover :  "  The  historical  references  are  much 
freer  still  (than  quotations),  and  combine  in  part  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke ;  some  of  the  kind,  however,  are  not  found  at 

'  5ri  dfi  avrbr  iroXXd  ira$ei¥  dxb  t^v  TpafifULrdtap  xal  ^opco'cUwr,  Koi  (rravpw- 
Oijpcu,  Kal  tJ  rplrxi  ijfiepq,  dyaffrripat.     Dial.  5 1.  '  Dial,  76. 

3  Wann  wurdetiy  «.  5.  w.,  p.  28,  anm.  I.  *  P.  208  U 

s  We  may  point  out,  however,  that  he  says :  "  Andere  wortliche  Utber- 
einstimmungen  komnun  mitten  unter  Abweichungen  vor^  wis  Apol.^  ii*i  p*  75> 
vgl.  Matt.  i.  21,  wo  Luc.  i.  35,  damit  combinirt  ist"  Einl.^  N,  7"..  p.  105; 
but  a  single  phrase  combined  with  a  passage  very  like  one  in  a  different  Gospel 
is  a  very  poor  argument. 
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all  in  our  canonical  Gospels."*     This  we  have  already  sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

We   might   now  well   terminate   the  examination   of    Justin's 
quotations,  which  has  already  taken  up  too  much  of  our  space ; 
but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  very  advisable  briefly  to  refer  to 
another  point     In  his  work,  On  the  Canon^  Dr.  Westcott  adopts 
a  somewhat  singular  course.     He  evidently  feels  the  very  great 
difficulty  in  which  any  one  who  asserts  the  identity  of  the  source 
of  Justin's  quotations  with  our  Gospels  is  placed  by  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  these  quotations  differ  from  parallel  passages  in  our 
Gospels;    and   whilst  on    the  one   hand   maintaining  that   the 
quotations  generally  are  from  the  canonical  Gosp)els,  he  on  the 
other  endeavours  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  which  profess 
to  be  quotations  at  all.     He  says :    "  To  examine  in  detail  the 
whole  of  Justin's  quotations  would  be  tedious  and  uimecessary. 
It  will  be  enough  to  examine  (i)  those  which  are  alleged  by  him 
as  quotations,  and  (2)  those  also  which,  though  anonymous,  are 
yet  found   repeated  with   the  same  variations  either  in  Justin's 
own  writings  or  (3)  in  heretical  works.     It  is  evidently  on  these 
quotations    that   the    decision    hangs."'      Now   under  the   first 
category   Dr.    Westcott   finds    very   few.      He   says :    In  seven 
passages  only,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  does  Justin  profess  to 
give  the  exact  words  recorded  in  the  Memoirs ;  and  in  these,  if 
there  be  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
he  will  preserve  the  exact  language  of  the  Gospels  which  he  used, 
just  as  in  anonymous  quotations  we   may  conclude  that   he  is 
trusting  to  memory. "^     Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  point 
out  the  straits  to  which  an  apologist  is  reduced  who  starts  with 
a  foregone    conclusion.      We  have  already  seen  a  number  of 
Justin's   professed    quotations;     but    here,    after    reducing    the 
number   to    seven  only,  our   critic   prepares   a   way   of  escape 
even  out  of  these.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  "  reason 
to  the  contrary"  can  possibly  justify  a   man   "who  professes 
to  give   the    exact  words  recorded   in  the   Memoirs"  for   not 
doing  what   he  professes ;    and,  further,  it  passes  our  compre- 
hension  to    understand    why,   in   anonymous  quotations,    "we 
may  conclude  that  he  is  trusting  to   memory."     The  cautious 
exception  is   as  untenable  as  the  gratuitous  assumption.      Dr. 
Westcott  continues,  as  follows,  the  passage  which  we  have  just 
interrupted  :  "  The  result  of  a  first  view  of  the  passages  is  striking. 
Of  the  seven,  five  agree  verbally  with  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  or 
St.   Luke,   exhibiting   indeed   three    slight  various    readings  not 
elsewhere  founds  but  such  as  are  easily  explicable ;  the  sixth  is  a 
compound  summary  of  words  related  by  St.  Matthew  ;  the  seventh 

'  Einl.^  N,  T.,  p.  III.  '  On  the  Canmy  p.  112  f.  3  lb,,  114. 
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dXont  presents  an  important  variation  in  the  text  of  a  versCy  which  is, 
however,  otherwise  very  uncertain."'   The  italics  of  course  are  ours. 
The  "  first  view  "  of  the  passages  and  of  the  above  statement  is 
indeed  striking.       It  is  remarkable  how  easily  difficulties  are 
overcome  under  such  an  apologetic  system.     The  striking  result, 
to  summarise  Dr.  We§tcott's  own  words,  is  this:    out  of  seven 
professed  quotations  from  the  Memoirs,  in  which  he  admits  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  exact  language  preserved,    five   present 
three  variations;  one  is  a  compressed  summary,  and  does  not  agree 
verbally  at  all ;  and  the  seventh  presents  an  important  variation. 
Dr.  Westcott,  on  the  same  easy  system,  continues :  "  Our  inquiry 
is  thus  confined  to  the  two  last  instances,  and  it  must  be  seen 
whether  their  disagreement  from  the  synoptic  Gospel  is  such  as  to 
outweigh  the  agreement  of  the  remaining  five.""   Before  proceeding 
to  consider  these  seven  passages  admitted  by  Dr.  Westcott,  we 
must  point  out  that,  in  a  note  to  the  statement  of  the  number,  he 
mentions  that  he  excludes  other  two  passages  as  "not  merely 
quotations  of  words,  but  concise  narratives. "3     But  surely  this  is 
a  most  extraordinary  reason   for  omitting  them,   and  one  the 
validity  of  which   cannot  be  admitted.     As  Justin    introduces 
them  deliberately  as  quotations,  why  should  they  be  excluded 
simply  because  they  are  combined  with  a  historical  statement? 
We  shall  produce  them.     The  first  is  in  Apol,^  i.  66  :  "  For  the 
Apostles,  in  the  Memoirs  composed  by  them  which  are  called 
Gospels,^  handed  down  that  it  was  thus  enjoined  on  them  that 
Jesus,  having  taken  bread  and  given  thanks,  said :  '  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me.     This  is  my  body.'     And  similarly,  having 
taken  the  cup  and  given  thanks,  he  said  :  '  This  is  my  blood,'  and 
delivered  it  to  them  alone."5  This  p>assage,  it  will  be  remembered, 
occurs  in  an  elaborate  apology  for  Christianity  addressed  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  Justin  is  giving  an  account  of  the  most 
solemn   sacrament  of   his   religion.      Here,   if  ever,  we    might 
reasonably  expect  accuracy  and  care ;  and  Justin,  in  fact,  carefully 
indicates  the  source  of  the  quotation  he  is  going  to  make.     It  is 
difficult  to  understand  any  ground  upon  which  so  direct  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  could  be  set  aside  by  Dr. 
Westcott.      Justin   distinctly  states  that  the  Apostles   in  these 
Memoirs  have  "  thus "   (ourw?)   transmitted   what  was    enjoined 
on  us  by  Jesus,  and  then  gives  the  precise  quotation.     Had  the 
quotation  agreed  with  our  Gospels,  would  it  not  have  been  claimed 
as  a  professedly  accurate  quotation  from  them  ?    Surely  no  one 
can  reasonably  pretend,  for  instance,  that  when  Justin,  after  this 
preamble,  states  that,  having  taken  bread,  etc.,  Jesus  said :  "  This 

'  On  the  Canon^  p.  113  f.  »  lb,,  p.  114.  3  /^.,  p.  113,  note  I. 

*  We  have  already  discussed  these  words,  p.  185  f.  5  Apal.^  i.  66. 
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do  in  remembrance  of  me :  this  is  my  body ";  or,  having  taken 
the  cup,  etc.,  Ae  said:   "This  is  my  blood" — ^Justin  does  not 
deliberately  mean  to  quote  what  Jesus  actually  did  say  ?    Now,  the 
account  of  the  episode  in  Luke  is  as  follows  (xxii.  17) :  "  And  he 
took  a  cup,  gave  thanks,  and  said :  "  Take  this  and  divide  it 
among  yourselves.     18.  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come.     19. 
And  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  brake  it,  and  gave  it  unto  them, 
saying  :    This   is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you :   this  do  in 
remembrance  of   me.     20.  And  in  like  manner  the  cup  after 
supper,  saying :  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  which  is 
shed   for   you."*     Dr.  Westcott,  of  course,  only  compares  this 
passage   of    Justin   with  Luke,  to   which,   and  the  parallel   in 
I  Cor.  xi.  24,  wide  as  the  difference  is,  it  is  closer  than  to  the 
accounts  in  the   other  two  Gospels.      That  Justin  professedly 
quoted  literally  from  the  Memoirs   is   evident,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  clear  by  the  serious  context   with  which  the   quota- 
tion   is    introduced,    the    intention   being    to   authenticate    his 
explanations     by    actual     written    testimony.       His     dpgmatic 
views,  moreover,  are   distinctly    drawn    from    a   Gospel,  which, 
in    a    more    direct    way    than    our     Synoptics    do,    gave    the 
expressions  :  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  "  This  is  my  blood,"  and 
it  must    have   been   observed   that   Luke,  with    which    Justin's 
reading  alone  is  compared,  not  only  has  not :  Tovr   «m  t^  atfid 
/WW,  at    all,  but  makes  use  of  a  totally  different  expression : 
"This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
you." 

The  second  quotation  from  the  Memoirs  which  Dr.  Westcott 
passes  over  is  that  in  Z>ia/.  103,  compared  with  Luke  xxii.  42,  43,* 
on  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  which  we  have  already  examineds 
and  found  at  variance  with  our  Gospel,  and  without  the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  expressions  of  the  latter. 

We  now  come  to  the  seven  passages  which  Dr.  Westcott  admits 
to  be  professed  quotations  from  the  Memoirs,  and  in  which  "  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  he  will  preserve  the  exact  words  of  the 
Gospels  which  he  used."  The  first  of  these  is  a  passage  in  the 
Dialogue,  part  of  which  has  already  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  fire  in  Jordan  and  the  voice  at  the  Baptism,  and  found  to 
be  from  a  source  different  from  our  Synoptics.*  Justin  says:  "For 
even  he,  the  devil,  at  the  time  when  he  also  (Jesus)  went  up  from 
the  river  Jordan  when  the  voice  said  to  Him  :  *  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  to  have  come  to  him  and  tempted  him  even  so  far  as 

*  Lake  xxii.  17-20 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  26  ff.  ;  Mark  xiv.  22  fT. 

'  On  the  Canon,  p.  113,  note  i.  3  p.  208  f.  ^  P.  200  ft 
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saying  to  him :  '  Worship   me ' ;  and  Christ  answered  him  (xal 
aroKpivourOai     atVip     rhv     Xpurrhv)^      *Get     thee     behind     me, 
Satan'    ("Yirayc     osrurfu     /lov,    Saraw),     *  thou     shalt    worship 
the  Lord   thy  Gkxi,  and  Him  only   shalt   thou   serve.'""     This 
passage   is  compared  with    the    account  of  the  temptation   in 
Matt.  iv.  9,  ID  :  "  And  he  said  unto  him,  All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee,  if  thou  will  fall  down  and  worship  me.     lo.  Then  saith 
Jesus  unto  him   (tot€  Aiyci  avr<ji  6  'Iiycrovs),  Get  thee   hence, 
Satan   ("Yirayc    ISaraw) ;  //  is    written^   Thou  shalt    worship," 
etc.     All  the  oldest  Codices^  it  should  be  stated,  omit  the  arurw 
fjLov^  as  we  have  done,  but  Cod,  D.  (Bezse)  and  a  few  others  of 
infirm  authority  insert  these  two  words.     Dr.  Westcott,  however, 
justly  admits  them  to  be  **  probably  only  a  very  early  interpola- 
tion."'     We  have    no  reason  for  supposing  that  they   existed 
in  Matthew  during  Justin's  time.     The  oldest  Codices  omit  the 
whole  phrase  from  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  iv.  8,  but  Cod.  A. 
is   an   exception,   and   reads :  "Y^-ayc   wrurta  fwv,    Saravo.     The 
best   modem  editions,  however,   reject  this  as  a    mere   recent 
addition  to  Luke.     A  comparison  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels 
with  Justin  clearly  shows  that  the  Gospel  which  he  used  followed 
the  former  more  closely  than  Luke.     Matthew  makes  the  climax  of 
the  temptation  the  view  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
offer  to  give  them  to  Jesus  if  he  will  fall  down  and  worship  Satan. 
Luke,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  final  temptation  the  suggestion 
to  throw  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple.     Justin's 
Gospel,  as  the  words,  "  so  far  as  saying  to  him  "  {{J^xp*'  rov  ciVcTv 
avT^),  etc.,  clearly  indicate,  had   the  same   climax  as   Matthew. 
Now,  the  following  points  must  be  observed.     Justin   makes  the 
words  of  Satan,  "  Worship   me  "  {Upoa-Kvyryrov  /jwi),  a   distinct 
quotation ;  the  Gospel  makes  Satan  offer  all  that  he  had  shown 
"  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  w^orship  me  "  {^av  v&rwv  vpoa-Kvyrfo^i; 
fwi).     Then  Justin's  quotation  proceeds :  "  And  Christ  answered 
him "    (koI   dvoKpivfurdai   avT<j>    rhv    Xpurrhv) ;    whilst    Matthew 
has :  "  Then  Jesus  saith   to  him "  (totc   Aiyct  avry  6   'Irfo-ovs), 
which    is    a    marked    variation.3     The    <wr«rw    pov    of    Justin, 
as  we   have    already  said,   is   not    found    in  any  of  the  older 
Codices  of  Matthew.     Then  the  words,  "  it  is  written,"  which  form 
part  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  in  our  Gospels,  are  omitted  in  Justin's ; 
but  we  must  add  that  in  Dia/,  125,  in  again  referring  to  the 
temptation,  he  has,   "it  is  written."      Still,  in   that  passage  he 
also  inserts  the  whole  phrase,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and 
commences  :  ''For  he  answered  him :  It  is  written,  Thou  shalt 
worship,"  etc. 

'  Dia/,  103.  '  On  ike  Canons  p.  1x3,  note  2,  i. 

3  Luke  iv.  12  reads,  KaX  droxpiBclt  a^f  €Xv€v  6  *Iif0>oi;t. 
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We  must,  however,  again  point  out  the  most  important  fact  that 
this  account  of  the  temptation  is  directly  connected  with  another 
which  is  foreign  to  our  Gospels.  The  Devil  is  said  to  come  at  the 
time  Jesus  went  up  out  of  the  Jordan  and  the  voice  said  to  him  : 
"Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee" — words  which 
do  not  occur  at  all  in  our  Gospels,  and  which  are  again  bound  up 
with  the  incident  of  the  fire  in  Jordan.  It  is  altogether  unreason- 
able to  assert  that  Justin  could  have  referred  the  fact  which  he 
proceeds  to  quote  from  the  Memoirs  to  the  time  those  words 
were  uttered,  if  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  Memoirs. 
Tlie  one  incident  was  most  certainly  not  derived  from  our  Gospels, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  contain  it,  and  there  are  the  very  strongest 
reasons  for  asserting  that  Justin  derived  the  account  of  the  temp- 
tation from  a  source  which  contained  the  other.  Under  these 
circumstances  every  variation  is  an  indication,  and  those  which 
we  have  pointed  out  are  not  accidental,  but  clearly  exclude  the 
assertion  that  the  quotation  is  from  our  Gospels. 

The  second  of  the  seven  passages  of  Dr.  Westcott  is  one  of 
those  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Dial,  105,  compared  with 
Matt.  V.  30,  adduced  by  de  VVette,  which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered.* With  the  exception  of  the  opening  words,  Xcyw  ya/> 
v/uv  oTt,  the  two  sentences  agree,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  Justin 
derived  the  passage  from  Matthew  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
persistent  variation  of  the  rest  of  his  quotations  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  both  in  order  and  language,  forces  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  he  derived  the  whole  from  a  source  different  from 
our  Gospels. 

The  third  passage  of  Dr.  Westcott  is  that  regarding  the  sign  of 
Jonas  the  prophet.  Matt.  xii.  39,  compared  with  Dial,  107,  which 
was  the  second  instance  adduced  by  Tischendorf.  We  have 
already  examined  it,'  and  found  that  it  presents  distinct  variations 
from  our  first  Synoptic,  both  linguistically  and  otherwise,  and  that 
many  reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  quoted  from  a 
Gospel  different  from  ours. 

The  fourth  of  Dr.  Westcott's  quotations  is  the  following,  to  part 
of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  :3  "  For  which 
reason  our  Christ  declared  on  earth  to  those  who  asserted  that 
Elias  must  come  before  Christ :  Ellas  indeed  shall  come  ('HXia9 
V*^  eXcvcrcrai),  and  shall  restore  all  things :  but  I  say  unto  you 
that  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  did  unto 
him  (avrtp)  whatsoever  they  listed.  And  it  is  written  that  then 
the  disciples  understood  that  he  spoke  to  them  of  John  the 
Baptist. "4  The  "express  quotation"  in  this  passage,  which  is 
compared  with  Matt.  xvii.  11 -13,  is  limited  by  Dr.  Westcott  to 

'  Cf.  pp.  219,  240  f.  'P.  217  f.  3  p.  200.  '  Dial,  49. 
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the  last  short  sentence*  corresponding  with  Matt.  xvii.  13,  and  he 
points  out  that  Credner  admits  that  it  must  have  been  taken  from 
Matthew.  It  is  quite  true  that  Credner  considers  that  if  any 
passage  of  Justin's  quotations  proves  a  necessary  connectian 
between  Justin's  Gospels  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  it 
is  this  sentence  :  "  And  it  is  written  that  then  the  disciples,"  etc 
He  explains  his  reason  for  this  opinion  as  follows :  "  These  words 
can  only  be  derived  from  our  Matthew,  with  which  they  literally 
agree ;  for  it  is  thoroughly  improbable  that  a  remark  of  so  special 
a  description  could  have  been  made  by  two  different  and  inde- 
pendent individuals  so  completely  in  the  same  way."*  We  totally 
differ  from  this  argument,  which  is  singularly  opposed  to  Credner's 
usual  clear  and  thoughtful  mode  of  reasoning.  No  doubt,  if  such 
Gospels  could  be  considered  to  be  absolutely  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent works,  deriving  all  their  matter  from  individual  and 
separate  observation  of  the  occurrences  narrated  by  their  authors 
and  personal  report  of  the  discourses  given,  there  might  be  greater 
force  in  the  argument,  although  even  in  that  case  it  would  ha\'e 
been  far  from  conclusive  here,  inasmuch  as  the  observation  we 
are  considering  is  the  mere  simple  statement  of  a  fact  necessary  to 
complete  the  episode,  and  it  might  well  have  been  made  in  the 
same  terms  by  separate  reporters.  Now,  such  an  expression  as 
Matt.  xvii.  13  in  some  early  record  of  the  discourse  might  have 
been  transferred  to  a  dozen  of  other  Christian  writings.  Ewald 
assigns  the  passage  to  the  oldest  Gospel,  Matthew,  in  its  present 
form,  being  fifth  in  descent.  3 

Our  three  canonical  Gospels  are  filled  with  instances  in  which 
expressions  still  more  individual  are  repeated,  and  these  show  that 
such  phrases  cannot  be  limited  to  one  Gospel ;  but,  if  confined  in 
the  first  instance  to  one  original  source,  may  have  been  transferred 
to  many  subsequent  evangelical  works.  .  Take,  for  instance,  a 

passage  in  Matt.  vii.  28,  29:  ** the  multitudes  were  astonished 

at  his  teaching :  for  he  taught  them  as  having  authority,  and  not 
as  their  scribes."^  Mark  i.  22  has  the  very  same  passage,^  with 
the  mere  omission  of  "the  multitude"  (ol  ox^oi),  which  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  argument ;  and  Luke  iv.  32 :  "And  they 
were  astonished  at  his  teaching:    for   his   word   was  power."*^ 

'  On  the  Canon,  p.  114,  note  4.  »  Credner,  Beitrdgt,  i.,  p.  237. 

3  Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  p.  34,  cf.  p.  I  \  Jahrb.  hibl.  IViss.y  1 849,  p. 
190  flf. 

* ^feTXiJ(r<rorro  ol  tyOsXA  M  ry  diSaxi  aiVro*;*  ^y  ydp  diBdffKtop  cuiroift  wt 

i^ovalaw  exw>  «*^  ^X  w^  ol  ypafAfULTch  avrup.     Matt.  vii.  28,  29. 

5  The  final  auVwi'  is  omitted  from  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Matthew  in 
many  MSS.,  and  added  by  others  in  Mark. 

*  Kal  i^Xifffffoirro  ixl  rj  SiSaxv  ovrow,  Urt  tv  i^wiq,  1^9  6  \6y9t  avrw. 
Luke  iv.  32. 
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Although  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  somewhat  alters  the 
language,  it  is  clear  that  he  follows  the  same  original,  and  retains 
it  in  the  same  context  as  the  second  Grospel.  Now  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  passage  as  this  in  one  of  the  Fathers,  if  either  the  first 
or  second  Gospels  were  lost,  would,  on  Credner's  grounds,  be 
attributed  undoubtedly  to  the  survivor,  although  in  reality  derived 
from  the  Gospel  no  longer  extant,  which  likewise  contained  it. 
Another  example  may  be  pointed  out  in  Matt.  xiii.  34 :  '^  All  these 
things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitudes  in  parables ;  and  without 
a  parable  sp€ike  he  not  unto  them^^  compared  with  Mark  iv.  33,  34, 

"  And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them 

and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them."  The  part  of  this 
very  individual  remark  which  we  have  italicised  is  literally  the 
same  in  both  Gospels,  as  a  personal  comment  at  the  end  of  the 
parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Then,  for  instance,  in  the 
account  of  the  sleep  of  the  three  disciples  during  the  Agony  in 
the  Garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  43,  Mark  xiv.  40),  the  expression,  ''and  he 
found  them  asleep,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy^^  which  is  equally 
individual,  is  literally  the  same  in  the  first  two  Giospels.  Another 
special  remark  of  a  similar  kind  regarding  the  rich  young  man, 
'*  He  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions,''  is  found 
both  in  Matt.  xix.  22  and  Mark  x.  22.  Such  examples'  might  be 
multiplied,  and  they  show  that  the  occurrence  of  passages  of  the 
most  individual  character  cannot,  in  Justin's  time,  be  limited  to 
any  single  Gospel. 

Now,  the  verse  we  are  discussing.  Matt.  xvii.  13,  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  Ewald  supposes,  occurred  in  one  or  more  of  the  older 
forms  of  the  Gospel  from  which  our  Synoptics,  and  many  other 
similar  works,  derived  their  matter,  and  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  in  many 
respects  was  nearly  related  to  Matthew,  may  have  contained  it.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  shown  that  such  sayings  cannot,  however  appa- 
rently individual,  be  considered  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  particular 
Gospel  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  the  only  one  now  extant 
which  contains  it  Credner,  however,  whilst  expressing  the  opinion 
which  we  have  quoted,  likewise  adds  his  belief  that  by  the  expres- 
sion, Kfu  y€ypa'n'Tai^  Justin  seems  expressly  to  indicate  that  this 
sentence  is  taken  from  a  different  work  from  what  precedes  it, 
and  he  has  proved  that  the  preceding  part  of  the  quotation  was 
not  derived  from  our  Gospels.*  We  cannot,  however,  coincide 
with  this  opinion  either.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  expression,  ^'and 

'  Cf.  Matt.  iii.  3,  Mark  i.  2,  3,  Luke  iii.  4 ;  Malt.  iii.  5,  6,  Mark  i.  5  ; 
Matt.  xiv.  3,  4,  Mark  vi.  17,  18  ;  Matt.  xiv.  9.  Mark  vi.  26  ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
14,  Mark  xv.  5 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  39,  Mark  xv.  29,  etc. 

'  Credner,  Beitrage^  i.,  p.  237. 
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it  is  written/'  simply  was  made  use  of  by  Justin  to  show  that  the 
identification  of  Elias  with  John  the  Baptist  is  not  his,  but  was 
the  impression  conveyed  at  the  time  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples. 
Now,  the  whole  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  John  in  Justin  bears 
characteristic  marks  of  being  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours,' 
and  in  the  first  part  of  this  very  quotation  we  find  distinct  variation. 
Justin  first  affirms  that  Jesus  in  his  teaching  had  proclaimed  that 
Elias  should  also  come  (*cai  *Hkiav  tkewmrOai),  and  then 
further  on  he  gives  the  actual  words  of  Jesus:  'HX*as  /jiv 
cXcvo-cra^  <c.t.X^  which  we  have  before  us,  whilst  in  Matthew  the 
words  are :  *Kkta^  fMv  ipxerai,  and  there  is  no  MS.  which 
reads  cXcva-erae  for  ipxtrai;  and  yet,  as  Credner  remarks,  the 
whole  force  of  the  quotation  rests  upon  the  word,  and  Justin  is 
persistent  in  his  variation  from  the  text  of  our  first  Synoptia  It 
is  unreasonable  to  say  that  Justin  quotes  loosely  the  important 
part  of  his  passage,  and  then  about  a  few  words  at  the  cla^e 
pretends  to  be  so  particularly  careful.  Considering  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  this  quotation  also  is  from  a  source 
different  from  our  Gospels. 

Another  point,  however,  must  be  noted.  Dr.  Westcott  claims 
this  passage  as  an  express  quotation  from  the  Memoirs,  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  few  words  happen  to  agree  with 
Matt.  xvii.  13,  and  that  he  wishes  to  identify  the  Memoirs  with 
our  Gospels.  Justin,  however,  does  not  once  mention  the  Memoirs 
in  this  chapter ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Westcott,  who  is  so 
exceedingly  strict  in  his  limitation  of  express  quotations,  assumes 
that  all  quotations  of  Christian  history  and  words  of  Jesus  in 
Justin  are  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  Memoirs,  whether 
they  be  mentioned  by  name  or  not.  We  have  already  seen  that 
amongst  these  there  are  not  only  quotations  differing  from  the 
Gospels,  and  contradicting  them,  but  others  which  have  no 
parallels  at  all  in  them. 

The  fifth  of  Dr.  Westcott's  express  quotations  occurs  in  Dial. 
105,  where  Justin  says  :  "  For  when  he  (Jesus)  was  giving  up  his 
spirit  on  the  cross  he  said :  *  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,'  as  I  have  also  learned  from  the  Memoirs."  This  short 
sentence  agrees  with  Luke  xxiii.  46,  it  is  true;  but,  as  we  have 
already  shown,"  Justin's  whole  account  of  the  Crucifixion  differs 
so  materially  from  that  in  our  Gospels  that  it  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  them. 

We  see  this  forcibly  in  examining  the  sixth  of  Dr.  Westcott's 
quotations,  which  is  likewise  connected  with  the  Crucifixion.  "  For 
they  who  saw  him  crucified  also  wagged  their  heads,  each  one  of 
them,  and  distorted  their  lips,  and  sneeringly,  and  in  scornful 

'  P.  200  ff.  »  P.  213  f. 
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irony,  repeated  among  themselves  those  words  which  are  also 
written  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Apostles :  He  declared  himself  the 
son  of  God  :  (let  him)  come  down,  let  him  walk  about :  let  God 
save  him."*  We  have  ourselves  already  quoted  and  discussed  this 
passage,'  and  need  not  further  examine  it  here.  Dr.  Westcott  has 
nothing  better  to  say  regarding  this  quotation,  in  an  examination 
of  the  accuracy  of  parallel  passages,  than  this :  "  These  exact 
words  do  not  occur  in  our  Gospels,  but  we  do  find  there  others  so 
closely  connected  with  them  that  few  readers  would  feel  the  differ- 
ence "!3  When  criticism  descends  to  language  like  this,  the  case 
is,  indeed,  desperate.  It  is  clear  that,  as  Dr.  Westcott  admits, 
the  words  are  expressly  declared  to  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^  but  they  do  not  exist  in  our  Gospels, 
and  consequently  our  Gospels  are  not  identical  with  the  Memoirs. 
Dr.  Westcott  refers  to  the  taunts  in  Matthew,  and  then,  with  com- 
mendable candour,  he  concludes  his  examination  of  the  quotation 
^ith  the  following  words  :  "  No  manuscript  or  Father  (so  far  as  we 
know)  has  preserved  any  reading  of  the  passage  more  closely 
resembling  Justin's  quotation ;  and  if  it  appear  not  to  be  deducible 
from  our  Gospels,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  its  source  must  remain  concealed. "♦  We  need 
only  add  that  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  making  "  due  allowance  "  for 
the  object  which  Justin  had  in  view.  His  immediate  object  was 
accurate  quotation,  and  no  allowance  can  account  for  such  variation 
in  language  and  thought  as  is  presented  in  this  passage.  That  this 
passage,  though  a  professed  quotation  from  the  Memoirs,  is  not 
taken  from  our  Gospels  is  certain,  both  from  its  own  variations  and 
the  differences  in  other  parts  of  Justin's  account  of  the  Crucifixion, 
an  event  whose  solemnity  and  importance  might  well  be  expected 
to  secure  reverential  accuracy.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  Justin's  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  were  not  identical 
^th  our  Gospels,  and  the  systematic  variation  of  his  quotations 
thus  receives  its  natural  and  reasonable  explanation. 

The  seventh  and  last  of  Dr.  Westcott's  express  quotations  is, 
as  he  states,  "  more  remarkable."  We  subjoin  the  passage  in 
contrast  with  the  parallel  texts  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels : — 

Justin,  Dial.  100.  Matt.  xi.  27.  Luke  x.  22. 

And  in  the  Gospel 
it  Ls  written  that  he 
said: 

All  things  have  been 
delivcied  to  me   by  the 


All    things    were    de- 
livered   to  me    by   the* 


All    things    were    de- 
livered   to    me    by    my 


'  Diai.  loi.  ^  P.  211  f. 

3  On  the  Cafum,p.  114  f.  *  /*.,  p-  "S- 

5  Most  Codices  read  "  my,"  but  the  Cod,  Sin,  having  **  the,"  we  give  it  as 
more  ^voorable. 
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Justin,  Diai^  ioo. 

Father,  and  no  one 
knoweth  (yiPibffKti)  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  nor 
the  Son  but  the  Father 
and 

those  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  shall  reveal 
him. 

Kal  iv   T^    6ua776\Z^ 

ndrra  fiM  vtifKLiiBimu 
ut6  tov  rarpit  koI  cvdtlt 
yiPiixTKci  rbv  irarepa  el 
/A^  0  vUi'  oitdi  rhv  vlbv 
el  fi^  6  waiHip  kcU  oti  Slp 
6  vlbs  dTOKoXOrlrg. 


Matt.  xi.  27. 

Father,  and  no  one 
knoweth  {imytPtiffKei) 
the  Son  but  the  Father, 
nor  knoweth  {eTiyiwib' 
ffKei)  anyone  the  Father 
but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son 
is  minded  to  reveal 
him. 


Ildrra  /am  wapeB68ij 
inn  TOV  jrarpAtf*  xal  oo6elt 
iTiyiyutiTKei  rbv  vl6v  el 
fi^  6  van^p,  ov8^  rdp 
warepa  th  itriyivthcKet 
el  fjL^  6  vl6s  Kal  tp  ^dy 
^odXipxu  6  vlbs  diroiCA- 
Xv^cu, 


LUKB  X.  22. 

Father,  and  no  ant 
knoweth  {yivihcKei) 

who  the  Son  is  bat  the 
Father,  and  who  the 
Father  is   but   the  Son, 

and  he  to  whomsoerei 
the  Son  is  minded  to 
reveal  him. 


Hdurru  /un  rupe96B^ 
^^  rw  rarpdt  fuw,  cai 
ovdelt  yufiiffKei  tLs  ienr 
6  vl6i  el  firj  6  -rar^, 
Koi  rli  eorip  6  -rar^p, 
el  fiii  6  vlbs  roi  ^  fdr 
jSovXiyTYU    6    vlbs    drwn- 


It  is  apparent  that  Justin's  quotation  differs  very  materially 
from  our  Gospels  in  language,  in  construction,  and  in  meaning. 
These  variations,  however,  acquire  very  remarkable  confirmation 
and  significance  from  the  fact  that  Justin  in  two  other  places- 
quotes  the  latter  and  larger  part  of  the  passage  from  ovSels  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  with  the  sole  exception  that,  in  both  of 
these  quotations,  he  used  the  aorist  lyi'w  instead  of  ytwincct. 
This  threefold  repetition  in  the  same  peculiar  form  clearly  stamps 
the  passage  as  being  a  literal  quotation  from  his  Gospel,  and 
the  one  exception  to  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  three  passages, 
in  the  substitution  of  the  present  for  the  aorist  in  the  Dicdogut^ 
does  not  remove  or  lessen  the  fundamental  variation  of  the 
passage  from  our  Gospel.  As  the  cyvw  is  twice  repeated,  it 
was  probably  the  reading  of  his  text.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  quotation  in  Justin  occurred  in 
what  came  to  be  considered  heretical  Gospels,  and  constituted 
the  basis  of  important  Gnostic  doctrines. 3  Dr.  Westcott  speaks 
of  the  use  of  this  passage  by  the  Fathers  in  agreement  with 
Justin  in  a  manner  which,  unintentionally  we  have  no  doubt, 
absolutely  misrepresents  important  facts.  He  says :  "  The  trans- 
position of  the  words  still  remains ;  and  how  little  weight  can  be 
attached  to  that  will  appear  upon  an  examination  of  the  various 
forms  in  which  the  text  is  quoted  by  Fathers  like  Origen,  Irenaeus, 
and  Epiphanius,  who  admitted  our  Gospels  exclusively.     It  occurs 


'  See  last  note. 


*  Apol.f  i.  63. 


3  Dr.  Westcott  merely  alludes  to  this  in  the  briefest  way  in  a  note  {On  tkf 
Cammy  p.  115,  note  2). 
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in  them  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  readings'  with  almost 

every  possible  variation.     Iren^us  in  the  course  of  one  chapter 

quotes  the  verse  first  as  it  stands  in  the  canonical  text ;  then  in 

the  same  order,  but  with  the  last  clause  like  Justin's ;  and  once 

again  altogether  as  he  has  given  it.     Epiphanius  likewise  quotes 

the  text  seven  times  in  the  same  order  as  Justin,  and  four  times 

as  it  stands  in   the  Gospels. ''*     Now  in    the  chapter  to  which 

reference  is  made  in  this  sentence  Irenaeus  commences  by  stating 

that  the  Lord  had  declared :  "  Nemo  cognoscit  Filium  nisi  PaUr  ; 

neqite  Patrtm  quis  cognoscit  nisi  Filius^  et  cui  voluerit Filius  revelare^^^^ 

as  he  says,  "  Thus  Matthew  has  set  it  down  and  Luke  similarly, 

and  Mark  the  very  same."*     He  goes  on  to  state,  however,  that 

those  who  would  be  wiser  than  the  Apostles  write  this  verse  as 

follows  :  ^^  Nemo  cognovit  Patrem  nisi  Filius;  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater ^ 

et  cui  voluerit  Filius  rtvelare.^^    And  he  explains:   "They  interpret 

it  as  though  the  true  God  was  known  to  no  man  before  the  coming 

of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  God  who  was  announced  by  the  Prophets 

they  affirm  not  to  be  the  Father  of  Christ."5     Now  in  this  passage 

we  have  the  Xyv^  of  Justin  in  the  ^^  cognovit y''  in  contradistinction 

to  the  "  cognoscit "  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  transposition  of  order  as 

not  by  any  possibility  an  accidental  thing,  but  as  the  distinct  basis 

of  doctrines.     Irenaeus  goes  on  to  argue  that  no  one  can  know  the 

Father  unless  through  the  Word  of  God,  that  is  through  the  Son, 

and  this  is  why  he  said  :    "  *  Nemo  cognoscit  Patrem  nisi  Filius ; 

neque  Filium  nisi  Pater ^  et  quibuscunqtu  Filius  revelaverit.^     Thus 

teaching  that  he  himself  also  is  the  Father,  as  indeed  he  is,  in 

order  that  we  may  not  receive  any  other  Father  except  him  who  is 

revealed  by  the  Son.'*^     In  this  third  quotation  Irenaeus  alters  the 

cywii  into  yivtoo-icci,   but   retains   the   form,  for   the  rest,  of  the 

Gnostics  and  of  Justin,  and  his  aim  apparently  is  to  show  that, 

adopting  his  present  tense  instead  of  the  aorist,  the  transposition 

of  words  is  of  no  importance.    A  fourth  time,  however,  in  the  same 

chapter,  which  in  fact  is  wholly  dedicated  to  this  passage  and  to 

the  doctrines  based  upon  it,  Irenaeus  quotes  the  saying  :  ^^  Nemo 

^gnoscit  Filium  nisi  Pater  ;    neque  Patrem  nisi  Filius^  et  quibus- 

cunqut  Filius  revelaverit^'f      Here  the  language  and  order  of  the 

'  In  the  few  readings  given  in  this  table,  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  distinguish 
the  writers  at  all.     Qu  On  the  Canon^  p.  116,  note  3. 
'  On  the  Canon,  p.  116.  3  Adv.  Har.^  iv.  6,  §  I. 

*  Sic  et  Mathaus  pofuit,  et  Lucas  similiter ^  et  Marcus  idem  ipsum.  We 
^^^  not  point  out  that  this  is  a  misstatement,  for  oor  Mark  has  not  got  the 
Passage  at  all. 

^  '*£/  interpreteuUur,  quasi  a  nulto  cognitus  sit  verus  Deus  ctnte  Domini 
^^tri  adoentum  :  et  eum  Deum,  qui  a  prophetis  sit  annuntiatus,  dicunt  non 
fise  Patrem  Christi,"    Adu,  Har.,  iv.  6,  §  i. 

*  Doeens  semetipsum  et  Patrem^  sicut  est,  ut  alterum  non  recipiamus  Patrem, 
^sieum  qui  a  Fiiio  revelatur.     lb.,  iv.  6,  §  3.  '  Adv,  Har.,  iv.  6,  §  7. 
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Gospel  are  followed  with  the  exception  that  "a//  volturii  reve/are''' 
is  altered  to  the  ^"^  quibuscunque  revelaveriV^  of  Justin;  and  that  this 
is  intentional  is  made  clear  by  the  continuation:  "For  revelaverit 
was  said  not  with  reference  to  the  future  alone,"'  etc. 

Now,  in  this  chapter  we  learn  very  clearly  that,  although  the 
canonical  Gospels,  by  the  express  declaration  of  Irenseus,  had 
their  present  reading  of  the  passage  before  us,  other  Gospels  of 
considerable  authority  even  in  his  time  had  the  form  of  Justin,  for 
again,  in  a  fifth  passage,  he  quotes  the  opening  words  :  **  He  who 
was  known,  therefore,  was  not  different  from  him  who  declared  : 
*  No  one  knoweth  the  Father,'  but  one  and  the  same."'  With  the 
usual  alteration  of  the  verb  to  the  present  tense,  Irenaeus,  in  this 
and  in  one  of  the  other  quotations  of  this  passage  just  cited,  gives 
some  authority  to  the  transposition  of  the  words  "  Father "  and 
"  Son,"  although  the  reading  was  opposed  to  the  Gospels  ;  but  he 
invariably  adheres  to  yivoxr*c€t  and  condemns  lyi'O),  the  reading 
maintained  by  those  who,  in  the  estimation  of  Irenaeus,  "  would 
be  wiser  than  the  Apostles."  Elsewhere,  descanting  on  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  by  which  heretics  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
Father  was  unknown  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  Irenaeus,  after 
accusing  them  of  garbling  passages  of  Scripture,3  goes  on  to  say 
of  the  Marcosians  and  others :  "  Besides  these,  they  adduce  a 
countless  number  of  apocryphal  and  spurious  works  which  they 
themselves  have  forged  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  foolish,  and 
of  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth."*  He 
also  points  out  passages  occurring  in  our  Gospels  to  which  they 
give  a  peculiar  interpretation,  and,  among  these,  that  quoted  by 
Justin.  He  says  :  "  But  they  adduce  as  the  highest  testimony, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  their  system,  the  following  passage. 

*  All  things  were  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father,  and  no  one 

knew  (lyvw)  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  (<p  hv)  the  Son  shall  reveal  (axoKaXv^]y).''5 

*  Revelaverit  enim^  non  solum  infuturum  dictum,  est ^  etc  ;  /*.,  iv.  6,  §  7. 

°  Non  ergo  alius  erat  qui  com  oscebatur^  et  alius  qui  dicebctt:  ^*  Nemc 
cogfwscit  Patrem  :"**  sed unus  et  td em^  etc, ;  lb,.,  iv.  6,  §  7.  In  another  place 
Irenaeus  again  quotes  the  passage  in  the  same  order,  with  the  same  carefol 
adherence  to  the  present  tense.     Adu»  H(tr,y  ii.  6,  §  i. 

3  Adv.  Har.y  i.  19,  §  I. 

^  np6f  hk  raornL'i  dfwd^w  irX^^os  dwoKpuifHat^  xal  rdSwf  ypa^tim.  At  ourot 
€v\aaWf  T€Lp€iff^povauf  els  KardrX^^ip  rwr  etrot^rctiF  koI  rd  r^t  etXir^ciar  pi^ 
imffrafUpup  ypd/Afuvra.     Adv,  Har,^  i.  20,  §  I. 

5  Adv.  H<Br.y  i.  20,  S  3*  And  again,  referring  to  Valentinus  and  his 
followers,  and  endeavouring  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  their  views,  he  says : 
^*  Salvator  ergo,  secumium  eos,  erit  mentitusy  dicens :  *•  Nemo  cognmnt  Poire m 
nisi  Pilius.*  Si  enim  cognitus  est  vel  a  moire,  vel  a  semine  ejus ;  sohUmm 
est  illud,  quod,  '  nemo  ognovit  Patrem  nisi  Filius.'' "  Ach,  ffter.,  ii.  14, 
§  7.  Ireneeus  then  ende^avours  out  of  their  own  form  of  the  text  to  confute 
their  doctrines. 
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In  these  words  they  assert  that  he  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Father  of  truth  whom  they  have  invented  was  known  to  no  one 
before  his  coming;  and  they  desire  to  interpret  the  words  as 
though  the  Maker  and  Creator  had  been  known  to  all,  and  the 
Lord  spoke  these  words  regarding  the  Father  unknown  to  all, 
whom  they  proclaim."'  Here  we  have  the  exact  quotation  twice 
made  by  Justin,  with  the  lyvw  and  the  same  order,  set  forth  as  the 
reading  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Marcosians  and  other  sects,  and 
the  highest  testimony  to  their  system.  It  is  almost  impossible 
that  Justin  could  have  altered  the  passage  by  an  error  of  memory 
to  this  precise  form,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  reading  of  his 
Memoirs.  The  evidence  of  Irenaeus  is  clear  :  The  Gospels  had 
the  reading  which  we  now  find  in  them,  but  apocryphal  Gospels, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  that  which  we  find  twice  quoted  by  Justin, 
and  the  passage  was,  as  it  were,  the  text  upon  which  a  large  sect 
of  the  early  Church  based  its  most  fundamental  doctrine.  The 
lyvio  is  invariably  repudiated,  but  the  transposition  of  the  words 
'*  Father"  and  "  Son  "  was  apparently  admitted  to  a  certain  extent, 
although  the  authority  for  this  was  not  derived  from  the  Gospels 
recognised  by  the  Church,  which  contained  the  contrary  order. 

We  must  briefly  refer  to  the  use  of  this  passage  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  He  quotes  portions  of  the  text  eight  times,  and, 
although  with  some  variation  of  terms,  he  invariably  follows  the 
order  of  the  Gospels.  Six  times  he  makes  use  of  the  aorist  lyvw," 
once  of  ytvctfcric€t,3  and  once  of  €viyivwTK€L^  He  only  once 
quotes  the  whole  passage  ;^  but  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  six 
others  in  which  he  only  quotes  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,^  he 
omits  ^ovXi/rat, and  reads  "and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal," 
thus  supporting  the  airoKaXv^  of  Justin.  Twice  he  has  "God  " 
instead  of  "  Father, "7  and  once  he  substitutes  firf^is  for  ovficfe.* 
It  is  evident,  from  the  loose  and  fragmentary  way  in  which  Clement 
interweaves  the  passage  with  his  text,  that  he  is  more  concerned 
^ith  the  sense  than  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  quotation ;  but 
the  result  of  his  evidence  is  that  he  never  departs  from  the  Gospel 
order  of  "  Father  "  and  "  Son,"  although  he  frequently  makes  use 
of  lywa  and  also  employs  diroKaA.i;^  in  agreement  with  Justin, 
and,  therefore,  he  shows  the  prevalence  of  forms  approximating  to, 
though  always  presenting  material  difference  from,  the  reading 
of  Justin. 

'  Adv,  Bar,,  i.  ao,  §  3. 

'  Pad,,  i.  9,  §  88;  i.  5,  8  20;  S^rom.,  i.  28,  §  178;  v.   13,   §  95  ;  vii.    10, 
58;  CoMirt,,i.  10.  3  Strom,,  vii.  18,  $  109. 

*  Quis  Div.  Salv,,  9.  5  Strom.,  i.  28,  §  178. 

*  Coh„  l,  §  10 ;  Pad,,  i.  5,   §  20;  Strom,,  v   13,  §  85  ;  vii.  10,  §  58 ;  vi. 
18,  §  109;  Quis  Div,  Salv,,  8. 

'  Coh.,  i.,  §  10;  Pad,,  i.  5,  §  2a  »  Strom,,  v.  13,  %  85. 
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Epiphanius  refers  to  this  passage  no  less  than  ten  timesv' 
but  he  only  quotes  it  fully  five  times,  and  upon  each  of  these 
occasions  with  variations.  Of  the  five  times  to  which  we  refer,  he 
thrice  follows  the  order  of  the  Gospels,^  as  he  does  likewise  in 
another  place  where  he  does  not  complete  the  sentence.^  On  the 
remaining  two  occasions  he  adopts  the  same  order  as  Jusdn,  with 
variations  from  his  readings,  however,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer  ;^  and  where  he  only  partially  quotes  he  follows  the  sanie 
order  on  other  three  occasions,^  and  in  one  other  place  the 
quotation  is  too  fragmentary  to  allow  us  to  distinguish  the  order.^ 
Now,  in  all  of  these  ten  quotations,  with  one  exception,  Epiphanius 
substitutes  o^c  for  Iviyivwa-Kn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
passage  in  Matthew,  and  only  thrice  does  he  repeat  the  verb  in 
the  second  clause  as  in  that  Gospel,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
twice  makes  use  of  o?Sc7  and  once  of  lyi'w.^  He  once  uses 
lyvw  with  the  same  order  as  Justin,  but  does  not  complete  the 
sentence.'  Each  time  he  completes  the  quotation  he  uses 
^  €av  with  the  Gospel,  and  atroKaXu^  with  Justin  ;***  but  only 
once  out  of  the  five  complete  quotations  does  he  insert  6  \^ 
in  the  concluding  phrase.  It  is  evident  from  this  examination, 
which  we  must  not  carry  further,  that  Epiphanius  never  verbally 
agrees  with  the  Gospel  in  his  quotation  of  this  passage,  and  never 
verbally  with  Justin,  but  mainly  follows  a  version  different  from 
both.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  is  writing  against 
various  heresies,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  improbable  that  he 
reproduces  forms  of  the  passage  current  amongst  those  sects. 

In  his  work  against  Marcion,  Tertullian  says  :  "  With  regard  to 
the  Father,  however,  that  he  was  never  seen,  the  Gospel  which  is 
common  to  us  will  testify,  as  it  was  said  by  Christ :  Nemo  cogwycit 
patrem  nisi  filius^^^^  but  elsewhere  he  translates  ^*'Nemo  sdt^^^^ 
evidently  not  fully  appreciating  the  difference  of  €yvu».'3  The 
passage  in  Marcion's  Gospel  reads  like  Justin's :  ovS^ls  cyvw  tw 
warifXL,  €(  fxri  6  vlh^,  ov8e  rhv  vlov  ris  yiviacrKetj  el  fATf  6  TrarijpM 
The  use  of  <yv«  as  applied  to  the  Father  and  ytiwicci 
as  regards  the  Son  in  this  passage  is  suggestive.     Origen  almost 

'  ffar.y  liv.  4,  ed.  Petav.^  p.  466 ;  Ixiv.  9,  p.  532  ;  xlv.  6,  p.  613 ;  Ixix.  43. 
p.  766 ;  Ixxiv.  4,  p.  891,  10,  p.  898  ;  Ixxvi.  7,  p.  943,  29,  p.  977,  32,  p.  9S1. 

'  /fer.,  Ixxvi.  7,  p.  943  ;  liv.  4,  p.  466  ;  Ixv.  6,  p.  613. 

3  Har.^  Ixvi.  9,  p.  532.  ♦  Zfer.,  Ixxiv.  4,  p.  891 ;  IxxvL  29,  pw  977. 

5  H(tr,^  Ixix.  43,  p.  766 ;  Ixxiv.  10,  p.  898  ;  Ixxvi.  32,  p.  981. 

^  Har,y  Ixxvi.  32,  p.  981.  ^  Har.y  liv.  4,  p.  466 ;  Ixix.  43,  p.  766. 

*  Hcnr,^  Ixv.  6,  p.  613.  '  H<zr,^  Ixxiv.  10,  p.  898. 

'**  Except  once  when  he  has  airo«caXdirret.     Har.^  Ixxiv.  4,  p.  891. 

"  Actv,  Marc.y  ii.  27.  "  /*.,  iv.  25,  cf.  6. 

'3  Cf.  Hilgcnfeld,  Die  Ew.Jusiitisy  p.  202  f. 

*♦  Dial,  de  recta  in  Dettm  fidcy  I  ;  Origen,  Op.^  i.,  p.  817  D ;  Thilo,  Cod. 
Apocr,  N,  7*.,  p.  433  ;  Hahn,  Das  Evang.  Marcions^  p.  160. 
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invaiiably  uses  eyvw,  sometimes  adopting  the  order  of  the  Gospels 
and  sometimes  that  of  Justin,  and  always  employing  on-oicaXv^.' 
The  Ciemeniine  HomiUes  always  read  lyvn^  and  always  follow 
the  same  order  as  Justin,  presenting  other  and  persistent  variations 
from  the    form   in  the  Gospels.     Ov6c(s  cyva»  rhv  irarcpa  ci   f*^ 

6  vios  avoKoXv^aiji  This  reading  occurs  four  times.  The 
Clementine  Recognitions  have  the  aorist  with  the  order  of  the 
Gospels.'* 

There  only  remain  a  few  more  lines  to  add  to  those  already 
quoted  to  complete  the  whole  of  Dr.  Westcott's  argument 
regarding  this  ptassage.  He  continues  and  concludes  thus :  ^'  If, 
indeed,  Justin's  quotations  were  made  from  memory,  no  transposi- 
tion could  be  more  natural ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  he  copied  the 
passage  directly  from  a  manuscript,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  he  found  it  so  written  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
canonical  St.  Matthew,  since  the  variation  is  excluded  by  no 
internal  improbability,  while  it  is  found  elsewhere,  and  its  origin 
is  easily  explicable.  "^  It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Westcott  does 
not  attempt  any  argument,  but  simply  confines  himself  to  supposi- 
tions. If  such  explanations  were  only  valid,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  believing  anything,  and  every  embarrassing  circumstance 
would  be  easily  explicable. 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 
Justin  deliberately  and  expressly  quotes  from  his  Gos|>el,  himself 
calling  it  "Gospel,"  be  it  observed,  a  passage  whose  nearest 
parallel  in  our  Gospels  is  Matt.  xi.  27.  This  quotation  presents 
material  variations  from  our  canonical  Gospel,  both  in  form  and 
language.  The  larger  part  of  the  passage  he  quotes  twice  in  a 
different  work,  written  years  before,  in  precisely  the  same  words  as 
the  third  quotation,  with  the  sole  exception  that  he  uses  the  aorist 
instead  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb.  No  MS.  of  our  Gospel 
extant  approximates  to  the  reading  in  Justin,  and  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Irenaeus  that  the  present  reading  of  our  Matthew  was  that 
existii^  in  his  day.  On  the  other  hand,  Irenaeus  states  with  equal 
distinctness  that  Gospels  used  by  Gnostic  sects  had  the  reading  of 
Justin,  and  that  the  passage  was  "  the  crown  of  their  system,"  and 
one  upon  whose  testimony  they  based  their  leading  doctrines. 
Here,  then,  is  the  clear  statement  that  Justin's  quotation  disagrees 
with  the  form  in  the  Gospels,  and  agrees  with  that  of  other 
Gospels.     The  variations  occurring  in  the  numerous  quotations  of 

'  Cf.  Griesbach,  Syntb.  Crit^  ii.,  pp.  271,  373. 

'  Credner,  Beitrdge^  i.,  p.  250. 

3  Clem,  Mom,,  xvii.  4;  xviii.  4,  13,  20 ;  xviii.  1 1. 

*  Clem,  Recog,^  ii.  47.  5  On  the  Canon y  p.  ii7- 
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the  same  passage  by  the  Fathers,  which  we  have  analysed,  show 
that  they  handled  it  very  loosely,  but  also  indicate  that  there  must 
have  been  various  readings  of  considerable  authority  then  current 
It  has  been  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the  form  in 
which  Justin  quotes  the  passage  twice  in  his  Apoiogy  may  have 
been  the  reading  of  older  Gospels,  and  that  it  was  gradually 
altered  by  the  Church  to  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it  for 
dogmatic  reasons,  when  Gnostic  sects  began  to  base  doctrines 
upon  it  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  interpretation.'  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Justin's  Gospel  clearly  had  a  reading  different  from  ours, 
but  in  unison  with  that  known  to  exist  in  other  Gospels,  and  this 
express  quotation  only  adds  additional  proof  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  already  adduced  that  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  were 
not  our  canonical  Gospels. 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  even  with  this  cursor}' 
examination  of  Justin's  quotations  that  we  must  pass  over  in 
silence  passages  which  he  quotes  from  the  Memoirs  with  variations 
from  the  parallels  in  our  Gospels,  which  are  also  found  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  other  works  emanating  from  circles  in 
which  other  Gospels  than  ours  were  used.  We  shall  now  only 
briefly  refer  to  a  few  sayings  of  Jesus,  expressly  quoted  by  Justin, 
which  are  altogether  unknown  to  our  Gospels.  Justin  says  :  "  For 
the  things  which  he  foretold  would  take  place  in  his  name,  these 
we  see  actually  coming  to  pass  in  our  sight.  For  he  said  :  '  Many 
shall  come,"  etc.,*  and  *  There  shall  be  schisms  and  heresies,'^  and 
*  Beware  of  false  prophets,'*  etc.,  and  *  Many  false  Christs  and 
false  Apostles  shall  arise  and  shall  deceive  many  of  the  faithful." "' 
Neither  of  the  two  prophecies  here  quoted  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  our  Gospels,  and  to  the  second  of  them  Justin  repeatedly 
refers.  He  says  in  one  place  that  Jesus  "  foretold  that  in  the 
interval  of  his  coming,  as  I  previously  said,^  heresies  and  false 
prophets  would  arise  in  his  name."'  It  is  admitted  that  these 
prophecies  are  foreign  to  our  Ck)spels.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  refers  to  the  prophecy,  "  There  shall  be  schisms 

and  heresies"  in  i  Cor.  xi.  18-19,  where  it  is  said,  " 1  hear 

that  schisms  exist  amongst  you;  and  I  partly  believe  it.    For  there 

*  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.,  i.,  p.  254  ff.  Cf.  Credner,  Bettrdge,  i.. 
p.  250  f.  Delitzsch,  N.  Onters,  Kan,  Et*v.^  p.  35  f.  Scholten,  Het  Paulin, 
Evangelic y  1870,  p.  103  f. 

'^  Cf.  p.  228,  note  4,  p.  238  f. 

3  elTc  7d/» ."EiToi'reu  (rx^M^ra  koX  alpiff€it.     Dial,  35. 

♦  Cf.  228,  note  4,  p.  238  f. 

s  'AyturrfyrotfTcu  iroXXoT  \//€vd6xpi(rT0if  Ktd  \^eudar60'roXoc  xal  «Y>XXot>f  rvr 
wiff-nav  trXatrl^owriy.     Dial,  35.  ;  cf.  Apol.y  i.  12.  *  Dial,  35. 

7  Ka2  h  T<f  fief 01^  r^s  wapowrLas  ovtoO  Xp6vifij  «J  r^^r,  yti^'liatcHi 
alpiircit  Kol  ^evdorpo^tT/jras  iirl  t<J5  d^dfiari  avrov  rpotfiijrvffe,  ir.r.X.  Dial.  51  : 
cf.  82. 
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must    also    be    heresies   amongst   you,"   etc.     {aKowa  (rxurfjuara 
€v  vfuv  vvdpy€LVy   KoX  yJepos  ri  irurrcvai.     Set    yap   koX  alpkir€i^  cv 
viuv  elvat,   x.tA.)    We»  find    also,    elsewhere,    traces    both   of 
this  saying  and  that  which  accompanies  it.     In  the  Ciementine 
Homilies^  Peter  is  represented  as  stating,  "  For  there  shall  be,  as 
the  Lord  saidy  false  apostles^  fisdse  prophets,  heresies^  desires  for 
supremacy,''  etc.  (ecroKrai  yap,  ws  o   icvptos   cnrcv,  ^ci^xdcrroXoi, 
if^cvSa^   TTfHxfi^aL,  alpfo-eiSy  <fnkap\Lai,  ic.r.X.'      We  are   likewise 
reminded    of    the    passage    in    the    Epistle    attributed    to    the 
Roman  Clement,  xliv. :  "  Our  Apostles  knew  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  contention  regarding  the  dignity 
of  tbe    episcopate."*      In  our  Gospel    there    is    no    reference 
anywhere  to  schisms  and  heresies,  nor  are  false  Apostles  once 
mentioned,  the   reference   being  solely  to   "false   Christs"   and 
"  false  prophets."  The  recurrence  here  and  elsewhere  of  the  peculiar 
expression " false  apostles"  is  very  striking, 3  and  the  evidence  for 
the  passage  as  a  saying  of  Jesus  is  important.     Hegesippus,  after 
enumerating  a  vast   number  of  heretical    sects    and    teachers, 
continues  :  "  From  these  sprang  the  false  Christs,  false  prophets, 
false  apostles^  who  divided  the  union  of  the  Church  by  corrupting 
doctrines  concerning  God  and  concerning  his  Christ."-*     It  will  be 
remembered  that  Hegesippus  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Clementine  literature  points  to  the  same 
source.     In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  we  read  :  "  For  these  are 
false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  false  apostles^  deceivers,  and 
corrupters,"  etc.,5  and  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  the  Apostle 
Peter  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  Devil,  after  the  temptation, 
terrified  by  the  final  answer  of  Jesus,  "  hastened  immediately  to 
send  forth  into  this  world  false  prophets,  and  false  apostles^  and 
false  teachers,  who  should  speak  in  the  name  of  Christ  indeed, 
but   should    perform  the  will  of  the  demon."^     Justin's   whole 
system  forbids  our  recognising  in  these  two  passages  mere  tradition, 
and  we  must  hold  that  we  have  here  quotations  from  a  Gospel 
different  from  ours. 

Elsewhere,  Justin  says :  "Out  of  which  (affliction  and  fiery  trial  of 
the  Devil)  again  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  promised  to  deliver  us, 
and  to  put  on  us  prepared  garments,  if  we  do  his  commandments, 
and  he  is  proclaimed  as  having  provided  an  eternal  kingdom  for 
us."7     This  promise  is  nowhere  found  in  our  Gospel. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  {k  3  and  4)  which  we  have 
discussed^  as  repeated  in  the  Dialogue  :    "  Many  shall  say  to  me, 

*  Ham.,  xvi.  21.  "  xliv.     See  Greek  passage  quoted,  p.  136,  note  3. 
3  Semisch,  I>i€  Ap.  Denkiv,  <L  Mart,  fust.,  p.  391,  anm.  2. 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E,,  iv.  22.  s  Constit.  Apost,,  vi.  13 ;  cf.  vi.  18. 

*  Reai^.,  iv.  34.  7  Dial,  116.  *  P.  227,  note  4. 
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etc.,  and  I  will  say  to  them,  *  Depart  from  me,' "  Justin  continues : 
"  And  in  other  words  by  which  he  will  condemn  those  who  are 
unworthy  to  be  saved,  he  said  that  he  w4ll  say :  Begone  into  the 
darkness  without,  which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  and 
his  angels."'  The  nearest  parallel  to  this  is  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 : 
Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand  :  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels." 


Justin,  Dial.  76. 

ipcip-  'tTdyerc  eliro  ffK&roi  to  t^dyrtpoy, 
6  ip-olfJLcurey  6  irar^p  r(p  Xarayi/.  Kal  roit 
dyycXoiS  aurov. 


Matt.  xxv.  41. 

T&r€  ep€i  KoX  t<hs  e|  evtopvfunf  IIo^'- 
c<r0€  ar*  e/nov  ol  Kan^pafUroi  ett  t6  rvp 
t6  aii6rtor  rb  ip-oifuurfiipop  rt^  ita^6\if' 
Kol  Tois  ayycXoif  cu/rov. 


It  is  apparent  that  Justin's  quotation  differs  very  widely  from  the 
reading  of  our  Gospel.  The  same  reading,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  word,  is  found  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  (xix.  2);  that  is 
to  say,  that  "  Devil  "  is  substituted  for  "  Satan,"  and  this  variation 
is  not  important.  The  agreement  of  the  rest,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  quotation  is  from  a 
written  Gospel  different  from  ours,  and  here  we  have  further  strong 
indications  of  Justin's  use  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel. 

Another  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  are  foreign  to  our 
Gospels  is  one  in  reference  to  the  man  who  falls  away  from 
righteousness  into  sin,  of  whom  Justin  says  :  "  Wherefore  also  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  :  In  whatsoever  things  I  may  find  you,  in 
these  I  shall  also  judge  you."*  ^Ato  koX  6  nfierepos  jci'/**^' 
^Irja-oxs  X/oMTTOs   €Tir€V    "  *Kv    of?    av    i^fAas    KaTaX.dp(t>,    iv     Toiroii 

Koi  KpLvui")  A  similar  expression  is  used  by  some  of 
the  Fathers,  and,  in  some  cases,  is  ascribed  to  the  prophets,^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria  has  quoted  a  phrase  closely  resembling 
this  without  indicating  the  source.  'E<^'  oU  yap  av  evfxa  vpRi, 
Kfyqa-lvf  irrl  rovroi^  Kal  KpivioA  Grabe  was  of  opinion  that 
Justin  derived  the  passage  from  the  Gospel  acconiing  to  the 
Hebrews,^  an  opinion  shared  by  the  greater  number  of  modem 
critics,  and  which  we  are  prepared  to  accept  from  many  previous 
instances  of  agreement.  Even  the  warmest  asserters  of  the  theor}' 
that  the  Memoirs  are  identical  with  our  Gospels  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  this  saying  of  Jesus  is  not  contained  in  them,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  derived  from  an  extra-canonical  source. 

Other  passages  of  a  similar  kind  might  have  been  pointed  out 


'  Dia/.  76.  »  /6.  47. 

3  Grabe,  S/ici/,  patr,,  i.,  p.  337  ;    Fabricius,  Gfd.    Ap^er,  N.   T.,  I.,  p. 

333  f't  ii-i  P-  524- 
♦  Quis  Div.  Sahf.y  4a  s  SpiciL  Patr,^  i.,  p.  14,  p.  327. 
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hut  we  have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to  Justin's  quotations, 
and  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
to  which  we  must  refer.  We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the 
fact  that,  unless  in  one  place,  Justin  never  mentions  an  author's 
name  in  connection  with  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  The 
exception  to  which  we  referred  is  the  following : — Justin  says : 
'*  Tbe  statement  also  that  he  (Jesus)  changed  the  name  of  Peter, 
one  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  this  is  also  written  in  his  Memoirs 
as  having  been  done,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  also  changed 
the  name  of  other  two  brothers,  who  were  sons  of  Zebedee,  to 
Boanerges ;  that  is,  sons  of  Thunder,"  etc'  According  to  the 
usual  kuiguage  of  Justin,  and  upon  strictly  critical  grounds,  the 
avrov  in  this  passage  must  be  referred  to  Peter;  and  Justin, 
therefore,  seems  to  ascribe  the  Memoirs  to  that  Afxxstle,  and  to 
speak  of  a  Gospel  of  Peter.^  Some  critics  maintain  that  the 
avTov  does  not  refer  to  Peter,  but  to  Jesus,  or,  more  probable 
still,  that  it  should  be  amended  to  aiVuv,  and  apply  to  the 
Apostles.  The  great  majority,  however,  are  forced  to  admit  the 
reference  of  the  Memoirs  to  Peter,  although  they  explain  it,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  different  ways.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  this  expres* 
sion  is  used  when  Justin  is  alluding  to  the  change  of  name,  not 
only  of  Peter,  but  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the  narrative  of  which 
is  only  found  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  Now,  Mark  was 
held  by  many  of  the  Fathers  to  have  been  the  mere  mouthpiece 
of  Peter,  and  to  have  written  at  his  dictation  ;3  so  that,  in  fact,  in 
calling  the  second  Gospel  by  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  they 
argue,  Justin  merely  adopted  the  tradition  current  in  the  early 
Church,  and  referred  to  the  Gospel  now  known  as  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that,  after 
admitting  that  Justin  speaks  of  the  Memoirs  "of  Peter,"  it  is 
hasty   in    the  extreme     to    conclude    from  the    fact    that    the 

*  Keu  rd  tlwtbr  furwPOfiaK€vu  wrdv  llirpw  eva  riav  dToarSXuWf  Kctl  ycypd^ 
Oat  €9  roct  dwofinjfMvevfMffiy  avrw  yc^ei^/iei^or  xal  rwroi  /icrd  tov  Kal  AXXovs 
Svo  ai5€\^oi>s  vlods  Ztficdalov  Bvras  fL€T(avofiaK€Fai  6v6fiaTi  tov  Boowepyii,  8  'irrip 
viol  ppwrrjSf  k.t.\.     Dial.  1 06. 

'  In  the  course  of  explorations  in  Egypt  in    1886-87   the  fragment  of  a 

"  little 


lar 
Simon 

Peter,"  etc.  The  fragment  is  too  short  to  permit  any  considerable  comparison 
with  Justin's  quotations,  but  some  remarkable  coincidences  exist,  ana  many 
critics,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ifarnack,  Hilgenfeld,  T*  Rendel 
Harris,  Lods,  and  Van  Manen,  consider  that  this  Gospel  was  used  by  Justin. 
For  full  particulars  see  Th€  Gospel  According  to  Peter,  which  we  separately 
published  1894  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)* 

3  Eusebins,  H.  E,y  ii.  15,  iii.  39,  v.  8,  vi.  14,  25  ;  Irena^us,  Adv.  Hter.y 
iiL  I.  5  1;  TertuUian,  Ado.  Marc,  vt.  5;  Hieron.  De  Vir.  III.,  i.  Cf. 
Fabridus,  CoiL  Apocr.  N.  T.,  i.,  p.  375. 
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mention  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  being  surnamed  Boanerges  is  only 
recorded  in  Mark  iii.  1 7,  and  not  in  the  other  canonical  Gospels, 
that,  therefore,  the  Memoirs  of  Peter  and  our  Gospel  according  to 
Mark  are  one  and  the  same.  We  shall,  hereafter,  in  examining 
the  testimony  of  Papias,  see  that  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark, 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  speaks,  was  not  our  canonical 
Mark  at  all.  It  would  be  very  singular  indeed,  on  this  hypothesis, 
that  Justin  should  not  have  quoted  a  single  passage  from  the  only 
Gospel  whose  author  he  names,  and  the  number  of  times  he  seems 
to  quote  from  a  Petrine  Gospel,  which  was  quite  different  from 
Mark,  confirms  the  inference  that  he  cannot  possibly  here  refer  to 
our  second  Gospel.  It  is  maintained,  therefore,  by  numerous 
other  critics  that  Justin  refers  to  a  Gospel  according  to  Peter  or 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  to  Mark. 

We  leam  from  Eusebius  that  Serapion,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Antioch  about  a.d.  190,  composed  a  book  on  the  Gospel, 
called  "according  to  Peter"  (ttc/oI  rov  Xcyo/icvov  icara  Ukrpov 
€vayy€kiov\  which  he  found  in  circulation  in  his  diocese.  At 
first  Serapion  had  permitted  the  use  of  this  Gospel,  as  it  evidently 
was  much  prized,  but  he  subsequently  condemned  it  as  a  work 
favouring  Docetic  views,  and  containing  many  things  superadded 
to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Saviour.'  Origeni  likewise  makes  mention 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter  (rod  ctrtyeypa/A/xeww  Kara 
JIcTpov  €vayy€\iov)  as  agreeing  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Hebrews.'  But  its  relationship  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  becomes  more  clear  when  Theodoret  states  that  the 
Nazarenes  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,3  for  we 
know  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  generally  that  the  Nazarene 
Gospel  was  that  commonly  called  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  (EiniyycAtov  KaS'  *E/?/3aious).  The  same  Gospel  was  in 
use  amongst  the  Ebionites,  and  in  fact,  as  almost  all  critics 
are  agreed,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  under  various 
names,  such  as  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  according  to  the 
Apostles,  the  Nazarenes,  Ebionites,  Egyptians,  &c.,  with  modi- 
fications certainly,  but  substantially  the  same  work,  was  circulated 
very  widely  throughout  the  early  Church.^  A  quotation  occurs 
in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smymaeans,  to  which 


*  Eusebius,  H.  £.,  v\.  12;  cf.  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  III.^  41. 

■  Ad.  Matt.  xiii.  54-56.  He  couples  it  with  the  Book  of  James,  or  the 
Protevangelium  Jacobi. 

3  Haret.  Fab.,  ii.  2  ;  cf.  Hieron.  lib.  vi.  Comment,  in  Ezech.  xviii.,  in  Matt, 
xii.  13  ;  Z)/7  Vir,  ///.,  2.  The  Marcosians  also  used  this  Gospel,  and  we  have 
seen  them  in  agreement  with  Justin's  quotation  ;  cf.  p.  254  ff. 

*  Eusebius,  ff.  E.j  iii.  25;  Epiphanius,  Htzr.^  xxx.  13;  Hieron.,  Adi\ 
Peiag.i  iii.  i,  ad  Matt.  vi.  11,  xii.  13,  xxiii.  35  ;  Theodoret,  Jfftsret^  Fab.^  ii.  2 ; 
Ambrose,  Proem.  Ev.  Luca^ 
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we  have  already  referred,  which  is  said  by  Origen  to  be  in  the 
work  called  the  Teaching  of  Peter'  (At&ix?)  IIct/wu),  but  Jerome 
states  that  it  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes." 
Delitzsch  finds  traces  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
before  a.d.  130  in  the  Talmud.^  Eusebius^  informs  us  that 
Papias  narrated  a  story  regarding  a  woman  accused  before  the 
Lord  of  many  sins  which  was  contained  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews.5  The  same  writer  likewise  states  that  Hegesippus, 
who  came  to  Rome  and  commenced  his  public  career  under 
Aaicetus,  quoted  from  the  same  Gospel.*  The  evidence  of  this 
^* ancient  and  apostolic''  man  is  very  important,  for,  although  he 
evidently  attaches  great  value  to  tradition,  does  not  seem  to 
know  of  any  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  like 
Justin,  apparently  rejected  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  still  regarded  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  with  respect,  and  probably 
made  exclusive  use  of  it.  The  best  critics  consider  that  this 
Gospel  was  the  evangelical  work  used  by  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies.  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  made  use  of 
a  form  of  it,7  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Tatian, 
like  his  master  Justin,  used  the  same  Gospel ;  indeed,  his  Diates- 
saroHy  we  are  told,  was  by  some  called  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews.®  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  it  as  an  authority, 
with  quite  the  same  respect  as  the  other  Gospels.  He  says :  *'  So 
also  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  :  *  He  who  wonders 
shall  reign,'  it  is  written,  *and  he  who  reigns  shall  rest.' "9  A  form 
of  this  Gospel,  '^  according  to  the  Egyptians,"  is  quoted  in  the 
second  Epistle  of  pseudo-Clement  of  Rome,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  Alexandrian  Clement,  who  likewise  quotes  the  same 
passage. '°  Origen  frequently  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,"  and  that  it  long  enjoyed  great  consideration  in 

^  De  Princip.  Praf,,%%, 

'  Hieron.,  Proem*  in  Esaia^  xviii.,  De  Vir,  ///.,  16;  cf.  Fabricias,  Cod, 
Apocr.  N.  71,  i.,  p.  359  f.  A  similar  passage  was  in  the  Kijpiry/Ao  IT ct/>ou, 
cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew.  Justin' s,  p.  249.     Credner,  Beitrdge,  i.,  p.  407  f. 

3  Tract.  StMaih.f.  116;  Delitzsch,  N.  Unters.  Enst.  kan.  Ew,^  p.  18, 

^  Eosebios,  ff>  £.,  iii.  39. 

5  This  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  episode  inserted  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
viii.  i-ii,  bat  not  originally  belonging  to  it, 

*  Eosebius,  If.  E.y  iv.  22. 

'  Epiphanias,  Hcer.y  xxvii.  5,  cf.  xxx.  26,  xxx.  14.  Cf.  De  Wette,  Einl. 
^-  T.,  p.  116  f.,  119;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.  Zeit.^  i.,  p.  204. 

*  Epiphanius,  Har.^  xlvi.  i. 

»  i  Kvf  tQ  koJS^   'E^fKdovi  evayyeXUfi  **  0  Bavfidaas  /SeuriXcuVct,"  ydypawTcu^ 
Kol  6  Poffikevffat  ararav^V^ai. "     Clem.  Al.,  Strom.  ^  ii.  9,  §  45. 

'  2  Ep.  ad  Corinth. y  xii.  ;  cf.  Clem.  Al.,  Strom.,  iii.  9,  §  I3' 

*  Evangtlium    quoque^    quod   appellatur    secundum     Hebraos .quo   et 

Origenessape  utUur.     Hieron.  De  Vir.  III.,  2  ;  Origen,  in  Joh.y  vol.  iv.,  63, 

Matt,  xix.  19,  vol.  iii.,  p.  771,  etCi 
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the  Church  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Theodoret  found  it  in 
circulation  not  only  amongst  heretics,  but  also  amongst  orthodox 
Christian  communities ;'  and  even  in  the  fourth  century  Eusebius 
records  doubts  as  to  the  rank  of  this  Gospel  amongst  Christian 
books,  speaking  of  it  under   the   second   class   in  which    some 
reckoned  the  Apocalypse  of  John."     I^ter  still  Jerome  translated 
it  ;3  whilst  Nicephorus  inserts  it,  in  his  Stichometry,  not  amongst 
the  Apocrypha,  but  amongst  the  Antilegomena,  or  merely  doubtful 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  along  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
In  such  repute  was  this  Gospel  amongst  the  earliest  Christian 
communities  that  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  original  of 
the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew.     Irenaeus  states  that  the  Ebionites 
used  solely  the  Gospel  according  to   Matthew  and   reject   the 
Apostle  Paul,  asserting  that  he  was  an  apostate  from  the  law.** 
We  know  from   statements  regarding  the   Ebionitess  that   this 
Gospel  could  not  have  been  our  Gospel  according  to  Matthew, 
and  besides  both  Clement^  of  Alexandria  and  Origen^  call  it  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.     Eusebius,  however,  still  more 
clearly   identifies  it,  as  we  have  seen  above.      Re{>eating  the 
statements  of  Irenaeus,  he  says :  "  These  indeed  [the  Ebionites] 
thought  that  all  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  [Paul]  should    be 
rejected,  calling  him  an  apostate  from  the  law;  makmg  use  only 
of    the  Gospel    according    to    the    Hebrews,   they  took    little 
account  of  the  rest."^     Epiphanius  calls  both  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebionites  and  of  the  Nazarenes  the  "Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,"  and  also  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,9  as  does 
also  Theodoret.***    Jerome  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  both  into  Greek  and  Latin,"  and  it  is  clear  that  his 
belief  was  that  this  Gospel,  a  copy  of  which  he  found  in  the 
library  collected  at  Caesarea  by  the  Martyr  Pamphilus  (1309),  was 
the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  he 
points  out  that  it  did  not  follow  the  version  of  the  LXX.  in  its 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  quoted  directly  from  the 


'  Fab.  Hot.  ,  i.  20  ;  cf.  Epiphanius,  Httr. ,  xlvi.  i . 

'  Eusebius,  H.E.y  iii.  25.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  he  does  not  say 
that  some  class  it  amongst  the  oMoXayou^era,  whilst  himself  placing  it  in  (he 
second  class.  Cf.  Guericke,  Gesammtgesch.  N.  7".,  P-  219;  Schweglcr,  ZJkw 
nachap.  ZeitaJter,  i.,  p.  211,  anm.  I. 

3  De  Vir,  IlL,  2.  *>  Adv.  ffar.y  i.  26,  §  2  ;  cf.  iii.  12,  §  7. 

5  Origen,  Contra  Ceis.^  v.  61  ;  Eusebius,  ff.  £.,  iii.  27. 

*  Strom.  ^  ii.  9,  §  45. 

7  lnjoh.  t.  ii.  6  (Op.  iv.,  p.  63  f.),  Horn,  in  Jerem.,  xv.  4 ;  cf.  Hieron.,  in 
Micfa.  vii.  6 ;  in  Es.  xl.  12,  De  Vir.  III.,  2.  ^  H.  E.y  iii.  27. 

9  Har.y  XXX.  3  ;  cf.  H(Br.  xxix.  9,  xxx.  14.  "  Har.  Fab.,  ii.  I. 

"  Evangclium  qitoque^  quod  appetlatur  secundum  Ifebrteos,  eta  me  nuper  in 
grrecum  latinumque  sermonem  translatum  est,  quo  et  Origems  sape  uiitur,  etc. 
Hieron.,  De  Vir.  III.  2  ;  cf.  Adv,  Pelag.,  i. 
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Hebrew.'  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  argue  that,  later,  Jerome 
became  doubtful  of  this  view,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  certainly  Jerome  in  his  subsequent  writings  states 
that  it  was  generally  held  to  be  the  original  of  Matthew."  That 
this  Gospel  was  not  identical  with  the  Greek  Matthew  is  evident 
both  from  the  quotations  of  Jerome  and  others,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  Jerome  considered  it  worth  while  to  translate  it  twice. 
If  the  Greek  Gospel  had  been  an  accurate  translation  of  it,  of 
course  there  could  not  have  been  inducement  to  make  another. 
As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  belief  was  universal  in  the  early 
Church  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  argue  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  was  first  written  in  Greek  and  then  translated  into 
Hebrew,  but  the  reasons  advanced  seem  quite  insufficient  and 
arbitrary,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tradition  of  the 
Fathers. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  fully  here  into  the 
question  of  the  exact  relation  of  our  canonical  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  that  we  meet  with  the  latter  before 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  early 
Church  was  that  it  was  the  original  of  the  canonical  Gospel.  This 
opinion,  as  Schwegler^  remarks,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  both  Gospels  to  Palestine,  and  that 
both  were  intended  for  Jewish  Christians,  and  exclusively  used  by 
them.  That  the  two  works,  however  originally  related,  had  by 
subsequent  manipulation  become  distinct,  although  still  amidst 
much  variation  preserving  some  substantial  affinity,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  already  cited,  we  may 
point  out  that  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  is  said  to  have  2,500  oTtxoi,  whilst  that 
according  to  the  Hebrews  has  only  2,200. 

Whether  this  Gospel  formed  one  of  the  writings  of  the  iroAAot 
of  Luke  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  ;    but  enough  has  been 

'  Porro  ipsum  hebraicum  (Matthai)  habetur  tisque  hodie  in  Casariensi 
f>iblictheca  qu€Lni  PatnpkUus  martyr  studiosUsime  confecit^  miki  quoque 
a  Naxarais  qui  in  Beroea^  urbc  Syria  hoc  volumine  utunlur,  describendi 
fcuultas  fuiiy  in  quo  animcuheriendum,  quod  ubicutiqut  Evangelista  sivt 
ix  persona  Domini  Satvatoris  veteris  Scriptura  testimoniis  utituvy  non 
sequaiur  LXX   translatorum    auctoritatem    sed   kebraicamy   etc.     De    Vir, 

'  In  Evangelio  juxta  Hebraos  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syroque  sermone  sed 
hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  est,  quo  utuntttr  usque  hodie  Nazareni  secundum 
Apostohsj  sive  ut  plerique  autumant  juxta  Matthaum  quod  et  in  Casariensi 
kabetur  Bibiiotheca,  narrat  hist&ria^  etc.  Hieron.,  Adv.  Peiag.f  iii.  2  ;  of. 
Comment,  in  Esaia,  xi.  2,  ad.  MaU.  xii.  13. 

3  Das  natkap,  Zeitaitery  i.,  p.  241. 
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said  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  valued 
evangelical  works,  and  to  show  the  probability  that  Justin  Martyr, 
a  Jewish  Christian  living  amongst  those  who  are  known  to  have 
made  exclusive  use  of  this  Gospel,  may  well,  like  his  contemporary 
Hegesippus,  have  used  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  : 
and  this  probability  is,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  quotations  agree  with  passages  which  we 
know  to  have  been  contained  in  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  all  differ  from  our  Gospels,  presenting  generally,  however,  a 
greater  affinity  to  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  as  we  might 
expect,  than  to  the  other  two.  It  is  clear  that  the  title  "  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews"  cannot  have  been  its  actual  super- 
scription, but  merely  was  a  name  descriptive  of  the  readers  for 
whom  it  was  prepared,  or  amongst  whom  it  chiefly  circulated,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  originally  bore  no  other  title  than  "  The 
Gospel "  (to  cvayyektov),  to  which  were  added  the  different 
designations  under  which  we  find  it  known  amongst  different  com- 
munities.* We  have  already  seen  that  Justin  speaks  of  "  The 
Gospel,"  and  seems  to  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  Peter^  both 
distinguishing  appellations  of  this  Gospel ;  but  there  is  another  of 
the  names  borne  by  the  "  (iospel  according  to  the  Hebrews," 
which  singularly  recalls  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles^  by  which 
Justin  prefers  to  call  his  evangelical  work.  It  was  called  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Apostles  (ci'ayycXtov  icara  toi'9  ararroXovs), 
and,  in  short,  comparing  Justin's  Memoirs  with  this  Gospel,  we  find 
at  once  similarity  of  contents,  and  even  of  name.* 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  this  examina- 
tion to  dwell  more  fully  upon  the  question  as  to  what  specific 
Gospel,  now  no  longer  extant,  Justin  employed.  We  have  shown 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  made  use  of  any  of  our  Gospels, 
and  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  cited  even  to  prove  their  existence, 
and  much  less  to  attest  the  authenticity  and  character  of  records 
whose  authors  he  does  not  once  name.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  made  evident  that  there  were  other  Gospels,  now  lost,  but 
which  then  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration,  from  which  his 
quotations  might  have  been,  and  probably  were,  taken.  We  ha^'e 
seen  that  Justin's  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  contained  facts  of  Gospel 
history  unknovm  to  our  Gospels,  which  were  contained  in  apocry- 
phal works,  and  notably  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  ; 

*  Schwegler,  Das  nachap.   Zeitalter^  i.,  p.  202  ;  Baur,  Unters,  kan.  Szjvk^ 

P-  573- 
»  Schwegler  rightly  remarks  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Jastin  even  once 

made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  ancanonical 

source,  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  he  may  not  always  have  done  soi. 

Bos  nackap.  Zeit^  i.,  p.  229  f.  ;  Credner,  BHtrd^y  i.,  p.  229;  HiJgenfeld^  Die 

Ew.  fustin^St  p.  2^6  f. 
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that  they  further  contained  matter  contradictory  to  our  Gospels, 
and  sayings  of  Jesus  not  contained  in  them  ;  and  that  his  quota- 
tions, although  so  numerous,  systematically  vary  from  similar 
passages  in  our  Gospels.  No  theory  of  quotation  from  memory 
can  satisfactorily  account  for  these  phenomena,  and  the  reasonable 
conclusion  is  that  Justin  did  not  make  use  of  our  Gospels,  but 
quoted  from  another  source.  In  no  case  can  the  testimony  of 
Justin  afford  the  requisite  support  to  the  Gospels  as  records  of 
miracles  and  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

HEGESIPPUS — PAPIAS   OF    HIERAPOLIS 

We  now  turn  to  Hegesippus,  one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Justin, 
and,  like  hira,  a  Palestinian  Jewish  Christian.  Most  of  our 
information  regarding  him  is  derived  from  Eusebius,  who  fortu- 
nately gives  rather  copious  extracts  from  his  w^ritings.  Hegesippus 
was  born  in  Palestine,  of  Jewish  parents,*  and  in  all  probability 
belonged  to  the  primitive  community  of  Jerusalem.  In  order  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Church, 
he  travelled  widely  and  came  to  Rome  when  Anicetus  was  Bishop. 
Subsequently  he  wrote  a  work  of  historical  Memoirs,  viro/!«o//xttTa, 
in  five  books,  and  thus  became  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
Christianity.  This  work  is  lost,  but  portions  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  Eusebius,  and  one  other  fragment  is  also  extant.  It  must 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  written  after  the  succession  of 
Eleutherus  to  the  Roman  bishopric  (a.d.  177-193),  as  that  event 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  itself,  and  his  testimony  is  allowed  by  all 
critics  to  date  from  an  advanced  period  of  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century. 

The  testimony  of  Hegesippus  is  of  great  value,  not  only  as  that 
of  a  man  bom  near  the  primitive  Christian  tradition,  but  also  as 
that  of  an  intelligent  traveller  amongst  many  Christian  com- 
munities. Eusebius  evidently  held  him  in  high  estimation  as 
recording  the  unerring  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  preaching  in  the 
most  simple  style  of  composition,"  and  as  a  writer  of  authority  who 
was  "  contemporary  with  the  first  successors  of  the  Apostles  "5 
(cTTi  rrjs  irpwrqs  rtav  airooToktav  ycvo/xcfos  5ttt8o)(ijs).  Any 
indications,  therefore,  which  we  may  derive  from  information 
regarding  him,  and  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  which 
survive,  must  be  of  peculiar  importance  for  our  inquiry. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  convert  from  Judaism^ 
(7r€7rtxrT€VKm  c^  *E^/oaia>v),  we  find  in  Hegesippus  manifest 
evidences  of  general  tendency  to  the  Jewish  side  of  Christianity. 
For  him,  "  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  was  the  chief  of  the 

'  Eusebius,  //.  i?.,  iv.  22. 

'  TTJp   airXoi'^    wapdSwriy  tov   dirooToXiKW  KTfpvy/jLarof   ixXovardr!^  iruma^i 
ypaipfis  {nrofiP7ifiaTi<rdfi€POi,  k.t.X.     Eusebius,  Jf.  E.^  iv.  8. 
3  Eusebius,  H.  E,^  ii.  23 ;  cf.  Hieron.  De  Vir.  ///.,  22. 
*  Eusebius,  JI,  £.,  iv.  22. 
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Apostles,  and  he  states  that  he  had  received  the  government  of 
the  Church  after  the  death  of  Jesus.'  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  him  is  remarkable.  "  He  was  holy  from  his  mother's  womb. 
He  drank  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink,  nor  ate  he  any  living 
thing.  A  razor  never  went  upon  his  head,  he  anointed  not 
himself  with  oil,  and  did  not  use  a  bath.  He  alone  was  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  Holies.  For  he  did  not  wear  woollen  garments, 
but  linen.  And  he  alone  entered  into  the  Sanctuary,  and  was 
wont  to  be  found  upon  his  knees  seeking  forgiveness  on  behalf  of 
the  people  ;  so  that  his  knees  became  hard  like  a  camel's,  through 
his  constant  kneeling  in  supplication  to  God,  and  asking  for 
forgiveness  for  the  people.  In  consequence  of  his  exceeding 
great  righteousness  he  was  called  Righteous  and  -  Oblias,'  that  is. 
Protector  of  the  people  and  Righteousness,  as  the  prophets 
declare  concerning  him,""  and  so  on.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  account  of  James,  Hegesippus  describes  him  as  a  mere  Jew, 
and  as  frequenting  the  temple,  and  even  entering  the  Holy  of 
Holies  as  a  Jewish  High  Priest.  Whether  the  account  be 
apocryphal  or  not  is  of  little  consequence  here ;  it  is  clear  that 
Hegesippus  sees  no  incongruity  in  it,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  was  extremely  small.  The 
head  of  the  Christian  community  could  assume  all  the  duties  of 
the  Jewish  High  Priest,3  and  his  Christian  doctrines  did  not  offend 
more  than  a  small  party  amongst  the  Jews. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  his  rule  {Kavtav) 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  Christian  communities  which  he  visited  was 
"  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Lord."  Speaking  of  the  result 
of  his  observations  during  his  travels,  and  of  the  succession  of 
Bishops  in  Rome,  he  says :  "  The  Corinthian  Church  h^ 
continued  in  the  true  faith  until  Primus,  now  Bishop  of  Corinth. 
I  conversed  with  him  on  my  voyage  to  Rome,  and  stayed  many  days 
with  the  Corinthians,  during  which  time  we  were  refreshed  together 
with  true  doctrine.  Arrived  in  Rome,  I  composed  the  succession 
until  Anicetus,  whose  deacon  was  Eleutherus.  After  Anicetus 
succeeded  Soter,  and  afterwards  Eleutherus.  But  with  every 
succession,  and  in  every  city,  that  prevails  which  the  Law,  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Lord  enjoin."^  The  test  of  true  doctrine 
(opSbi  koyo^)  with  Hegesippus,  as  with  Justin,  therefore,  is  no 
New  Testament  Canon,  which  does  not  yet  exist  for  him,  but  the 
Old  Testament,  the  only  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  acknowledges, 
and  the  words  of  the  Lord   himself,   which,  as  in  the  case  of 

'  Eusebins,  If,  £.,  ii.  23.  »  Euseb.,  If.  -£".,  ii.  23. 

'  Epiphanius  also  has  the  tradition  that  James  alone,  as  High  Priest,  once  a 
year  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,     /far.,  bcxviii.  13 ;  cf.  14  ;  xxix.  4- 
^^nsebius.  If.  E.,  iv.  22. 
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Jewish  Christians  like  Justin,  were  held  to  be  established 
by,  and  in  direct  conformity  with,  the  Old  Testament  He 
carefully  transmits  the  unerring  tradition  of  apostolic  preaching 
(tt^i'  drkavij  irapdSocriv  tov  otcxttoAucov  xi/pvy/iaro^),  but  he 
apparently  knows  nothing  of  any  canonical  series  even  of  apostolic 
epistles. 

The  care  with  which  Eusebius  searches  for  information  regard- 
ing the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  early  writers,  and  his 
anxiety  to  produce  any  evidence  concerning  their  composition 
and  authenticity,  render  his  silence  upon  the  subject  almost  as 
important  as  his  distinct  utterance  when  speaking  of  such  a  man 
as  Hegesippus.  Now,  while  Eusebius  does  not  mention  that 
Hegesippus  refers  to  any  of  our  canonical  Gospels  or  Epistles,  he 
very  distinctly  states  that  he  made  use  in  his  writings  of  the 
**  Gospel  according   to   the  Hebrews  "  (tK  rt  tov  Ka(f  'Eppaloxs 

iiHiyyiklov Tii'tt    TiOtftriv).      It    may    be    well,    however,     to 

give  his  remarks  in  a  consecutive  form.  "  He  sets  forth  some 
matters  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac, 
and  particularly  from  the  Hebrew  language,  showing  that  he  was  a 
convert  from  among  the  Hebrews,  and  other  things  he  records 
as  from  unwritten  Jewish  tradition.  And  not  only  he,  but  also 
Irenaeus,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  ancients,  called  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  :  all-virtuous  Wisdom.  And  regarding  the  so-called 
Apocrypha,  he  states  that  some  of  them  had  been  forged  in  his 
own  time  by  certain  heretics."* 

1 1  is  clear  that  Eusebius,  who  quotes  with  so  much  care  the 
testimony  of  Papias,  a  man  of  whom  he  speaks  disparagingly, 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  first  two  Gospels,  would  not  have 
neglected  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  evidence  of  Hegesippus, 
for  whom  he  has  so  much  respect,  had  that  writer  furnished  him 
with  any  opportunity,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  found  no 
facts  concerning  the  origin  and  authorship  of  our  Gospels  in  his 
writings.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  reasonable  to  infer  that 
Hegesippus  exclusively  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  together  with  unwritten  tradition.  In  the  passage 
regarding  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  as  even  Lardner* 
conjectures,  the  text  of  Eusebius  is  in  all  probability  confused,  and 
he  doubtless  said  what  Jerome  later  found  to  be  the  fact,  that 
"  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  in  the  Chaldaic 
and  Syriac  (or  Syro-Chaldaic)  language,  but  with  Hebrew 
characters. "3     It  is  in  this  sense  that  Ruiinus  translates  it.     It 

«  H.  E.,  iv.  22. 

'  Credibility y  etc.,  Works,  ii.,  p.  X44. 

3  In  Evctngeiio  juxta  Hebraos  guod  Chaldaico  quidem  Syrogtu  sermmu  sed 
hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  esty  etc     Adv.  Pelag.y  iii.  I.  • 
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may  not  be  inappropriate  to  point  out  that  fragments  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  which  have  been  preserved 
show  the  same  tendency  to  give  some  pre-eminence  to  James 
amongst  the  Aposties  which  we  observe  in  Hegesippus.*  It  has 
been  argued  by  a  few  that  the  w^ords,  "  and  regarding  the  so-called 
Apocrypha,  he  states  that  some  of  them  had  been  forged  in  his 
own  times  by  certain  heretics,"  are  contradictory  to  his  attributing 
authority  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at  least  that 
they  indicate  some  distinction  amongst  Christians  between  recog- 
nised and  apocryphal  works.  The  apocryphal  works  referred  to, 
however,  are  clearly  Old  Testament  Apocrypha.'  The  words  are 
introduced  by  the  statemeut  that  Hegesippus  records  matters  "  as 
from  unwritten  Jewish  tradition,"  and  then  proceeds,  "and  not 
only  he,  but  also  Irenaeus  and  the  whole  body  of  the  ancients, 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon :  all-virtuous  wisdom."  Then 
follow  the  words,  "  And  with  regard  to  the  so-called  ApocT7pha," 
etc.,  evidently  passing  from  the  work  just  mentioned  to  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha,  several  of  which  stand  also  in  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  amongst  these  were 
included  tbe  Ascensio  EsaicB  and  the  Apocafypsis  Elue,  to  which  is 
referred  a  passage  which  Hegesippus,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Photius,3  strongly  repudiates.  As  Hegesippus  does  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  mention  any  canonical  work  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
takes  as  his  rule  of  faith  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  probably  as  he  finds  them  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  quotes  also  Jewish  tradition  and  discusses  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  only  possible  conclusion  at  which  we 
can  reasonably  arrive  is  that  he  spoke  of  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Eusebius  would  have  recorded 
his  repudiation  of  New  Testament  "  Apocrypha,"  regarding  which 
he  so  carefully  collects  information,  and  his  consequent  recognition 
of  New  Testament  canonical  works  implied  in  such  a  distinction. 

We  must  now  see  how  far  in  the  fragments  of  the  works  of 
Hegesippus  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  there  are  references 
to  assist  our  inquiry.  In  his  account  of  certain  surviving  members 
of  the  family  of  Jesus  who  were  brought  before  Domitian, 
Hegesippus  says :  "  For  Domitian  feared  the  appearing  of  the 
Christ  as  much  as  Herod."*  It  has  been  argued  that  this  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  by  Herod  related  in 

'  Cf.  Hieron.  De  Vir.  III.,  2. 

'  Even  Dr.  Westcott  admits  :  "  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  show  distinctly 
that  he  refers  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  limit  his  words  to  the  Old"  {On  the  Canon,  p.  184). 

3  Bibl.,  232  ;  cf.  Routh,  Reliq.  Scwra,  1846,  i.,  p.  281  f. 

*'  e^o^iTo  7A/>  rijp  Tapovalai^  rov  Xpurrov,  uf  Kal  Kpt&diis,  Euseb.,  ff,  £., 
iii.  20. 
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Matt,  ii.,  more  especially  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  parallel 
account  to  that  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first 
Gospel  existed  in  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.'  But  the  tradition  which  has  been  preserved  in  our 
first  Synoptic  may  have  formed  part  of  many  other  evangelical 
works,  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  certainly  cannot  be  claimed 
with  reason  exclusively  for  that  Gospel.  This  argument,  there- 
fore, has  no  weight,  and  it  obviously  rests  upon  the  vaguest 
conjecture. 

The  principal  passages  which  apologists'  adduce  as  references 
to  our  Gospels  occur  in  the  account  which  H^esippus  gives  of 
the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just.  The  first  of  these  is  the  reply 
which  James  is  said  to  have  made  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees : 
"  Why  do  ye  ask  me  concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  siis 
in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  great  power,  and  is  about  to  come 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven. "3  This  is  compared  with  Matt.  xxvi.  64 : 
'^  From  this  time  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven."^  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  the  variations  between  these  two  passages, 
which  are  obvious.  If  we  had  not  the  direct  intimation  that 
Hegesippus  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  no  doubt  contained  this  passage,  it  would  be  apparent 
that  a  man  who  valued  tradition  so  highly  might  wdl  have 
derived  it  from  that  source.  This  is  precisely  one  of  those 
sayings  which  were  most  current  in  the  early  Church,  whose 
hope  and  courage  were  sustained  amid  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing by  such  Chiliastic  expectations,  with  which,  according  to 
the  apostolic  injunction,  they  comforted  each  other.^  In  any  case, 
the  words  do  not  agree  with  the  [lassage  in  the  first  Gospel ;  and 
with  such  discrepancy,  without  any  evidence  that  H^estppus 
knew  anything  of  our  Gospels,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  must  decide  that  any  such  quotations  must  rather 
be  derived  from  it  than  from  our  Gospels. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  regarding  the  phrase, 
"  for  we  and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just,  and 
that  thou   respectest   not  persons.'*^     Dr.  Westcott  points  out 

'  Cf.  Epiphanius,  Har.^  xxix.  9;  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  //I.,S,  Comm.adMcUL 
ii.  6,  xii.  13,  ad  Es.  xi.  i  ;  ad  HabaCt  iii.  3. 

*  Westcott,  On  the  Camm,  p.  182,  note  4. 

3  Tl  /J.€  dreptaraTe  irepi  ^iTjffov  rw  viw  rw  dy$p<»nrov  ;  koI  aJrbs  Kadi^rm  er  r^ 
mpa^ifi  4k  de^ujjv  riji  fi/eyoKris  Svpd/i€<atf  koI  /tfXXet  epx^ffOai  eirl  tup  rt^Xup  tw 
oCpapov,     Euseb.,  If,  £.,  ii.  23. 

*  dir'  dpTi  6}l/€<rO€  rbv  vlbp  toO  dp6p<inrov  kh^/icpop  eic  dc^uap  r^  Svpaftttdt  cai 
^PX^M^'^o^  4irl  Ttap  P€<^\iop  roi  ovpoMW.     Matt.  xxvi.  64. 

s  I  Thess.  iv.  18.  «  Euseb.,  If,  E.,  ii   23. 
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that  Ko*  ov  XafApdv€K  Trftoa-wrov  only  occurs  in  Luke  xx.  21, 
and  Galatians  ii.  6  /  but  the  similarity  of  this  single  phrase,  which 
is  not  given  as  a  quotation,  but  in  a  historical  form  put  into  the 
mouth  of  those  who  are  addressing  James,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  Luke.  The  episode  of  the 
tribute  money  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  oldest  form  of 
the  Gospel  history,  and,  although  the  other  two  Synoptics^  read 
jSXcircis  €t5  for  Xa/A/Savcis,  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting 
that  some  of  the  irokKoL  who  preceded  Luke  did  not  use  the 
latter  form,  and  as  little  for  asserting  that  it  did  not  so  stand,  for 
instance,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  same  expression  in  the  Epistle,  moreover,  at  once 
deprives  the  Gospel  of  any  individuality  in  its  use. 

Hegesippus  represents  the  dying  James  as  kneeling  down  and 
praying  for  those  who  were  stoning  him  :  "  I  beseech  (thee).  Lord 
God  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do" 
{Jl.apaKa.XAA,  Kvp%€  Bcc  Trdrepj  aif>€s  avrois*  ov  yap  01600*4 
Ti  voiova-iv),^  This  is  compared  with  the  prayer  which  Luke^ 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  on  the  cross:  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"  (IlaTcp,  a<^s  avrots* 
ov  yap  otSaciv  ri  irotouo-^i^),  and  it  is  assumed  from  this 
partial  coincidence  that  Hegesippus  was  acquainted  with  the  third 
of  our  canonical  Gospels.  We  are  surprised  to  see  an  able  and 
accomplished  critic  like  Hilgenfeld  adopting  such  a  conclusion 
without  either  examination  or  argument  of  any  kind.^  Such  a 
deduction  is  totally  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if 
the  partial  agreement  of  a  passage  in  such  a  Father  with  a 
historical  expression  in  a  Gospel  which,  alone  out  of  many 
previously  existent,  has  come  down  to  us  can  be  considered  evi- 
dence of  the  acquaintance  of  the  Father  with  that  particular 
Gospel,  the  function  of  criticism  is  at  an  end. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  above  passage  of  Luke  xxiii. 
34  is  omitted  altogether  from  the  Vatican  MS.  and  Codex  D 
(Bezae),  and  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  its  position  is  of  a  veiy 
doubtful  character.^     The  Codex  Alexandrinus  which  contains  it 

*  Om  the  Catwn,  p.  182,  note  4.  '  Matt.  xxii.  16  ;  Mark  xii.  14. 
3  Eiueb.,  ff.  E.,  ii.  23.  *  xxiii.  34. 

s  Zeitichr.  wiss,  TheoL,  1863,  p.  354,  P-  360,  anm.  i  ;  DU  Ew.  Justin! s, 
p.  369  ;  l>€r  fCancn,  p.  28.  *  In  each  of  these  places  the  bare  assertion  is 
made,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  other  passages.  In  fact,  there  is 
merely  a  circle  of  references  to  mere  unsu-gued  assumptions.  Bunsen  {Bibet- 
toerk,  viii.,  p.  543)  repeats  the  assertion  of  Hilgenfeld,  and  refers  to  the 
passages  above,  where,  however,  as  we  have  slated,  no  attempt  whatever  is 
made  to  esUblish  the  truth  of  the  assumption.  Cf.  SchoUen,  DU  tilt,  '/^ug- 
nisse,  p.  19 ;  ffet  Paulin.  EvangelU,  p.  3. 

*  The  pissage  is   put  within  brackets  by  Lachmann,  and    withm  double 

brackets  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 

T 
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omits  the  word  vdnp^  Luke's  Gospel  was  avowedly  composed 
after  many  other  similar  works  were  already  in  existence,  and  we 
know  from  our  Synoptics  how  closely  such  writings  often  followed 
each  other,  and  drew  from  the  same  sources.*  If  any  historical 
character  is  conceded  to  this  prayer  of  Jesus,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  must  have  been  given  in  at  least  some  of  these 
numerous  Gospels  which  have  unfortunately  perished.  No  one 
could  reasonably  assert  that  our  third  Gospel  is  the  only  one 
which  ever  contained  the  passage.  It  would  be  unwarrantable  to 
affirm,  for  instance,  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  Hegesippus  employed.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  passage  is  historical,  which  apologists  at  least  will  not 
dispute,  what  could  be  more  natural  or  probable  than  that  such  a 
prayer,  "emanating  from  the  innermost  soul  of  Jesus, "3  should 
have  been  adopted  under  similar  circumstances  by  James  his 
brother  and  successor,  who  certainly  could  not  have  derived  it 
from  Luke.  The  tradition  of  such  words,  expressing  so  much  of 
the  original  spirit  of  Christianity,  setting  aside  for  the  moment 
written  Gospels,  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  remained  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  early  Church,  and  more  especially  in  the  primitive 
community  among  whom  they  were  uttered,  and  of  which  Hege- 
sippus was  himself  a  later  member;  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  treasured  by  one  who  was  so  careful  a  collector  and 
transmitter  of  "  the  unerring  tradition  of  the  apostolic  preaching." 
No  saying  is  more  likely  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradition,  both 
from  its  own  character,  brevity,  and  origin,  and  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  uttered,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  limiting  it  amongst  written  records  to  Luke's  Gospel.  The 
omission  of  the  prayer  from  very  important  codices  of  Luke 
further  weakens  the  claim  of  that  Gospel  to  the  passage.  Beyond 
these  general  considerations,  however,  there  is  the  important  and 
undoubted  fact  that  the  prayer  which  Hegesippus  represents 
James  as  uttering  does  not  actually  agree  with  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in 
the  third  Gospel.  So  far  from  proving  the  use  of  Luke,  therefore,  this 
merely  fragmentary  and  partial  agreement,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
proves  that  he  did  not  know  that  Gospel,  for  on  the  supposition  of 
his  making  use  of  the  third  Synoptic  at  all  for  such  a  purpose,  and  not 
.  simply  giving  the  prayer  which  James  may  in  reality  have  uttered, 
why  did  he  not  quote  the  prayer  as  he  actually  found  it  in  Luke? 

'  The  Clementine  Homilies  give  the  prayer  of  Jesos  :  Ilar^p,  A^  eu^rotr 
rdf  &fiaprrlat  aurur,  /r.r.X.     Hom.^  xi.  20. 

'  The  passage  we  are  considering  was  certainly  not  an  original  addition  by 
the  author  of  our  present  third  gospel,  but  was  derived  from  earlier  sonrces. 
Cf«  Ewald,  Die  drei  ersten  Ew.,  p.  150. 

3  **Ganz  aus  dem  innersten  Geisie  Jesu^  geschepfi.^^  Ewald,  Die  dm  erst, 
£w,,  p.  361. 
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We  have  still  to  consider  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus  preserved  to 
us  by  Stephanus  Gobarus,  a  learned  monophysite  of  the  sixth 
century,  which  reads  as  follows :  "  That  the  good  things  prepared 
for  the  righteous  neither  eye  saw,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  entered  they 
into  the  heart  of  man.  Hegesippus,  however,  an  ancient  and 
apostolic  man,  how  moved  I  know  not,  says  in  the  iifth  book  of 
his  Memoirs  that  these  words  are  vainly  spoken,  and  that  those 
who  say  these  things  give  the  lie  to  the  divine  writings  and  to  the 
Lord,  saying  :  *  Blessed  are  your  eyes  that  see,  and  your  ears  that 
hear,* "  etc.  (iAoJcdpiot  ol  6<f>$akfioi  v/acjv  ol  ^XjiwovreSi  kou  to,  tara 
vfmv  Ta  oKovovTo,  koi  rd  €^^5)/  We  believe  that  we  have  here  an 
expression  of  the  strong  prejudice  against  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
his  teaching,  which  continued  for  so  long  to  prevail  amongst 
Jewish  Christians,  and  which  is  apparent  in  many  writings  of  that 
period.  The  quotation  of  Paul,  i  Cor.  ii.  9,  differs  materially 
from  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  same  passage  quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome,^ 
differs  both  from  the  version  of  the  LXX.  and  from  the  epistle, 
although  closer  to  the  former.  Jerome,  however,  found  the 
passage  in  the  apocryphal  work  called  Ascensio  Esaia^^  and 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  others,  likewise  ascribe  it  to  the  Apocalypsis 
Eliiz^  This,  however,  does  not  concern  us  here,  and  we  have 
merely  to  examine  the  "  saying  of  the  Lord,"  which  Hegesippus 
opposes  to  the  passage  :  ^^  Blessed  are  your  eyes  that  see  and  your 
ears  that  hear."  This  is  compared  with  Matt.  xiii.  16,  "But 
blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear  " 
(vfuiiv  Sc  fjuJLKapioi  ol  6<fiOaXfwl  ori  jSXcirotxriV,  /cat  ra  ^a  v^v  ore 
aKowvfn,v\  and  also  with  Luke  x.  23,  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 
see  the  things  that  ye  see,"  etc.  We  need  not  point  out  that  the 
saying  referred  to  by  Hegesippus,  whilst  conveying  the  same  sense 
as  that  in  the  two  Gospels,  differs  from  them  both  as  they  do  from 
each  other,  and  as  we  might  expect  a  quotation  taken  from  a  different 
though  kindred  source,  like  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
to  do.  The  whole  of  the  passages  which  we  have  examined, 
indeed,  exhibit  the  same  natural  variation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  expressions  of  Hegesippus 
regarding  the  heresies  in  the  early  Church  :  "  From  these  sprang 
the  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and/a/se  apostUsy  who  divided 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  corrupting  doctrines  concerning  God 
and  his  Christ. "s  We  have  shown  how  this  recalls  quotations  in 
Justin  of  sayings  of  Jesus  foreign  to  our  Gospels,  in  common 
with  similar  expressions  in  the  Clementine  Homilies^^  Apostolic 

'  Photius,  BibL  Cod.^  232,  col.  893. 

'  Ep.  ad  Corinth,  xxxiv.  3  Comm.  Es,f  Ixiv.  4. 

♦  Cf.  Cotelerius,  Patr.  Apost.,  innotis  ad.  Cons  tit.  A  post.  ^  vi.  16. 

5  Eoseb.,  H.  £.,  iv.  22.  *  xvi.  21. 
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Constitutions,^  and  Clementine  jRecognitionSy^  and  we  need  not 
discuss  the  matter  further.  This  community  of  reference,  in  a 
circle  known  to  have  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  matters  foreign  to  our  Synoptics,  furnishes  collateral 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  that  Gospel. 

Tischendorf,  who  so  eagerly  searches  for  every  trace,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  use  of  our  Gospels  and  of  the  existence  of  a  New 
Testament  Canon,  passes  -over  in  silence,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  note3  devoted  to  the  denial  that  Hegesippus  was  opposed  to 
Paul,  this  first  writer  of  Christian  Church  history,  whose  evidence, 
could  it  have  been  adduced,  would  have  been  so  valuable.  He 
does  not  pretend  that  Hegesippus  made  use  of  the  canonical 
Gospels,  or  knew  of  any  other  Holy  Scriptures  than  those  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  mention  that 
he  possessed,  and  quoted  from,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  H^esippus 
found  a  New  Testament  Canon  in  any  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nities which  he  visited,  and  such  a  rule  of  faith  certainly  did  not 
yet  exist  in  Rome  in  a.d.  160-170.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  Hegesippus  recognised  any  other  evangelical 
work  than  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  written 
source  of  his  knowledge  of  the  words  of  the  Lord. 

The  testimony  of  Papias  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  in 
connection  with  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical writer  who  mentions  the  tradition  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
composed  written  records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus ;  but 
no  question  has  been  more  continuously  contested  than  that  of 
the  identity  of  the  works  to  which  he  refers  with  our  actual 
canonical  Gospels.  Papias  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,* 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  is  said  to  have  suffertid 
martyrdom  under  Marcus  Aurelius  about  a.d.  164--167.5  About 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  he  w^rote  a  work  in  five  books, 
entitled  "  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Oracles  **^  (Aoyta>v  KvpuiK^v 
^vyW'^)i  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  pre- 
served to  us  chiefly  by  Eusebius  and  Irenseus,  is,  unfortunately, 
no  longer  extant.  In  the  preface  to  his  book  he  stated  :  "  But  I 
shall  not  hesitate  also  to  set  beside  my  interpretations  all  that  I 
rightly  learnt  from  the  Presbyters,  and  rightly  remembered, 
earnestly  testifying  to  their  truth ;  for  I  was  not,  like  the  multitude, 
taking  pleasure  in  those  who  speak  much,  but  in  those  who  teach 

*  vi.  18  ;  cf.  18.  »  iv.  34. 
3   IVann  wurdgn,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  19. 

♦  Eusebias,  ff,  E.,  iii.  36,  39;  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  IlLy  18. 

s  Chron.  Pasch.,  i.  481.  *  Euseb.,  H,  E,,  iii.  39. 
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the  truth ;  nor  in  those  who  relate  alien  commandments,  but  in 
those  who  record  those  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith,  and 
which  come  from  the  truth  itself.  If  it  happened  that  anyone 
«carae  who  had  followed  the  Presbyters,  I  inquired  minutely  after 
the  words  of  the  Presbyters,  what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or 
what  Philip  or  what  Thomas  or  James,  or  what  John  or  Matthew, 
or  what  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Aristion 
and  the  Presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say  ;  for  I  held 
that  what  was  to  be  derived  from  books  did  not  so  profit  me  as 
that  from  the  living  and  abiding  voice "'  (Oi)  yap  to  €#c  r<av 
Ptfikuov  Totrovrov  fie  (o^Xav  vTrekdfiPavov,  otrov  Tot  irapa  (wrrfs 
iJHtfytj^  Kal  /ici^oixnys).  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Papias  preferred 
tradition  to  any  written  works  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
that  he  attached  little  or  no  value  to  any  Gospels  with 
which  he  had  met,'  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  His  work  was  evidently 
intended  to  furnish  a  collection  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
completed  from  oral  tradition,  with  his  own  expositions;  and 
this  is  plainly  indicated,  both  by  his  own  words  and  by  the  state- 
ments of  Eusebius,  who,  amongst  other  things,  mentions  that 
Papias  sets  forth  strange  parables  of  the  Saviour,  and  teachings 
of  his  from  unwritten  tradition  (Ik  irapaSoo-euis  dypd<j>ov).3  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  discuss  more  closely  the  nature  of 
the  work,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  written  collections  of  discourses 
of  Jesus  existed  before  it  was  composed,  of  which  it  is  probable 
he  made  use. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  of  Papias  which  is  pre- 
served to  us  is  that  relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  After  stating 
that  Papias  had  inserted  in  his  book  accounts  of  Jesus  given  by 
Aristion,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  and  by  the  Presbyter  John, 
Eusebius  proceeds  to  extract  a  tradition  regarding  Mark  communi- 
cated by  the  latter.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  Presbyter  John,  some  affirming  him  to  have  been 

'  Eusebias,  /T.  E.,  iii.  39. 

*  With  reference  to  the  last  sentence  of  Papias,  Tischendorf  asks  :  **  What 
books  does  he  refer  to  here,  perhaps  our  Gospels?  According  to  the 
expression  this  is  not  impossible,  bat  from  the  whole  character  of  the  book  in 
the  highest  d^ree  improbable"  {PVann  wurden,  u,  s.  w,,  p.  109).  We 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  "whole  character"  of  the  book,  and  what  we 
do  know  is  contradictory  to  oar  Gospels.  The  natural  and  only  reasonable 
course  Ls  to  believe  the  express  declaration  of  Papias,  more  especially  as  it  is 
made,  in  this  instance,  as  a  prefatory  statement  of  his  belief. 

^ff.E,,  iii.  39.  Bleek  (Einl,  N.  71,  1866,  p.  94),  Credner  (Beitrdgt,  i., 
P-  23  f.;  Ggsch.  N.  T,  Kan,y  p.  27  f.),  and  others,  consider  that  Papias  used 
oral  tradition  solely  or  mainly  in  his  work.  Hilgenfeld  {Zeitschr,  w.  Theol.^ 
1875,  p.  238  f.;  EinL  N,  T,,  1875,  p.  53  ff.)  and  others  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew  \6ytn.  oi  Matthew  were  the  basis  of  his  Exp<«ition,  together  with 
tradition,  bat  that  he  did  not  use  any  of  our  Gospels. 
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the  Apostle,  but  the  great  majority  of  critics  deciding  that  he  was 
a  totally  different  person.  Irenaeus,  who,  sharing  the  Chiliastic 
opinions  of  Papias,  held  him  in  high  respect,  boldly  calls  him 
"  the  hearer  of  John  "  (meaning  the  Apostle)  "  and  a  companion" 
of  Polycarp*'  (6  'Iwawov  fjxv  ajcovor^?,  UokvKapirov  8c  ermpos 
ycyovw?);*  but  this  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Eusebius, 
who  points  out  that,  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  Papias  by  no 
means  asserts  that  he  was  himself  a  hearer  of  the  Apostles,  but 
merely  that  he  received  their  doctrines  from  those  who  had 
personally  known  them ;'  and,  after  making  the  quotation  from 
Papias  which  we  have  given  above,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  name  of  John  is  twice  mentioned — once  together  with  Peter, 
James,  and  Matthew  and  the  other  Apostles,  "  evidently  the  Evan- 
gelist," and  the  other  John  he  mentions  separately,  ranking  him 
amongst  those  who  are  not  Apostles,  and  placing  Aristion  before 
him,  distinguishing  him  clearly  by  the  name  of  Presbyter.^  He 
further  refers  to  the  statement  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
Dionysius,**  that  at  Ephesus  there  were  two  tombs,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  John,  thereby  leading  to  the  inference  that  there  were 
two  men  of  the  name.5  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Papias 
himself,  in  the  passage  quoted,  mentions  two  persons  of  the  name 
of  John,  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  and  classing  the 
one  amongst  the  Apostles  and  the  other  after  Aristion,  an  unknown 
"  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  and,  but  for  the  phrase  of  Irenseus,  so 
characteristically  uncritical  and  assumptive,  there  probably  never 
would  have  been  any  doubt  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  question  is  not  of  importance  to  us,  and  we  may 
leave  it  with  the  remark  that  a  writer  who  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  c.  a.d.  165,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  hearer 
of  the  Apostles.^ 

The  account  which  the  Presbyter  John  is  said  to  have  given  of 
Mark^s  Gospel  is  as  follows  :  "  *  This  also  the  Presbjrter  said : 
Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  accurately 
whatever  he  remembered,  though  he  did  not  arrange  in  order  the 

'  Acfv.  ffan,  v.  33,  §  4.  '  Eusebius,  //.  E.f  iii.  39. 

3  Euseb.,  If.  £.,  iii.  39.     Cf.  Hieron.  Dg  Vir.  ///.,  18. 

*  Ib.f  H.  E.J  vii.  Proem. 

5  /*.,  vii.  25.     Cf.  Hieron.  De  Vir,  IlLy  9. 

^  Ewald,  Gesch.  Volkes  Isr.y  vii.,  p.  2»5,  anm.  i  ;  Tisdiendorf,  Wan» 
wurden^  u.  s.  «/.,  p.  105.  Dr.  Lightfoot  argues  that  the  Chronuon  PasckaJii 
from  which  this  date  is  derived,  has  inserted  the  name  of  Papias  in  mistake 
for  Papylus,  which  stands  in  the  History  of  Eusebius  (iv.  15),  from  which,  he 
contends,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  derived  his  information.  He,  there- 
fore, concludes  that  the  above  date  may  henceforth  be  dismissed,  and  at  once 
proceeds  in  a  singularly  arbitrary  manner  to  fix  dates  for  the  career  of  Papias 
which  he  considers  more  acceptable.  The  matter  does  not  require  elaborate 
argument  here.     Cf.  Lightfoot,  Contemp.  Rev.^  1875,  p.  381  if. 
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things  which  were  either  said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  he  neither 
heaid  the  Lord,  nor  followed  him;  but  afterwards,  as  I  said,' 
accompanied  Peter,  who  adapted  his  teaching  to  the  occasion,  and 
not  as  making  a  consecutive  record  of  the  I/ord's  oracles.  Mark, 
therefore,  committed  no  error  in  thus  writing  down  some  things  as 
he  remembered  them<  For  of  one  point  he  was  careful,  to  omit 
none  of  the  things  which  he  heard,  and  not  to  narrate  any  of 
them  falsely.'  These  facts  Papias  relates  concerning  Mark."' 
The  question  to  decide  is,  whether  the  work  here  described  is  our 
canonical  Gospel  or  not. 

The  first  point  in  this  account  is  the  statement  that  Mark  was 
the  interpreter  of  Peter  (cp/Aiyvcvr^s  II^Tpov).  Was  he  merely 
the  secretary  of  the  Apostle,  writing  in  a  manner  from  his  dictation, 
or  does  the  passage  mean  that  he  translated  the  Aramaic  narrative 
of  Peter  into  Greek  ?  The  former  is  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion, and  that  which  is  most  generally  adopted ;  but  the  question 
is  not  material  here.  The  connection  of  Peter  with  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  was  generally  affirmed  in  the  early  Church,  as 
was  also  that  of  Paul  with  the  third  Gospel,  3  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  claiming  apostolic  origin  for  all  the  canonical  Gospels.** 
Irenaeus  says :  "After  their  (Peter  and  Paul)  decease,  Mark,  the 
disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  that 
which  had  been  preached  by  Peter."5  Eusebius  quotes  a  similar 
tradition  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  embellished,  however,  with 

further  particulars.     He  says:   " The  cause  for  which  the 

Gospel  according  to  Mark  was  written  was  this :  When  Peter  had 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot  {Contemp,  Rev.,  1875,  p.  S42),  in  the  course  of  a  highly 
fandiul  argament,  says,  in  reference  to  this  "as  I  said"  :  "It  is  quite  clear 
that  Papias  had  already  said  something  of  the  relations  existing  between  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Mark  previously  to  the  extract  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
Second  Gospel,  for  he  there  refers  back  to  a  preceding  notice."  It  is  quite 
clear  that  he  refers  back,  but  only  to  the  preceding  sentence,  in  which  he  "  had 
already  said  something  of  the  relations"  in  stating  the  fiict  that  "Mark, 
having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote,  etc." 

*  "  Ka2  TwG^  b  vp€<rp&refxn  eXeye.  Mdpirof  fih  ipfiifyevn^s  Hirpov  yepofUvos 
Off  a  ifunifiAy€\Hr€Pf  dxpt^Qt  eypayf^cpt  06  fUv  tol  rd^i  rd  inrh  rod  Xpi(rroO  1j 
Xex^^ra  ^  vpaxOevra.  O&re  ydip  iJKOwre  rw  Kvplov,  o(h-e  wnpniKoKodBTfirep  adrtfi- 
OjTtpoF  di,  ujs  e^r,  Hirptp,  5t  rpds  rds  XP^^^^  iiroieiTo  rd;  dtdatrKdKlat,  aXX*  ovx 
&ffTfp  ffurra^ip  tQv  KvpiaKiof  iroioufiepos  \6y(a>t  dxrre  ovdiy  ij/iapT€  MaoKOSt  ofhtas 
^'ui  7pa^at  dn  drefivrjfAdyevo'ey.  *Kv6t  yd.p  ixoi-fiJaro  TpSvoioMf  tw  firiSiv  &v 
Voiwe  TapaKLweir,  ^  ^cvircur^eU  n  eV  auVots."  Tcu/ra  f^kv  oi¥  UrrSpajTai  rf 
llarl^  Tepl  tov  MapKou.     Euseb.,  If.  JE.,  iii.  39. 

^  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Har.,  iii.  i  ;  cf.  Eusebius,  /f.  i?.,  v.  8  ;  TertuUian,  Adv. 
Afarc.^vv.  5;  Origen,  fl/.  Euseb.,  //.  £.,  vi.  25;  Eusebius,^.  £.,  iit  4; 
Hieron.  De  Vir.  III.,  7. 

*  Cf.  TertuUian,  Adv.  Marc,  iv.  5. 

'  Merd  ^  rifp  tovtuv  e^oSwy  MdpKOt  6  iiadrjTr^t  koX  ipfAifvevrrji  Tlh-pov,  ral 
ai'Tbi  tA  inrb  Tl^rpov  K7ipvaff6ft€Pa  iyy pdipca^  if/juy  rapaSeSiaKC.  Adv.  Har.,  iii. 
1,  S  I ;  Euseb.,  H.  E.y  v.  8. 
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publicly  preached  the  word  at  Rome,  and  proclaimed  the  Gospel 
by  the  Spirit,  those  who  were  present,  being  many,  requested 
Mark,  as  he  had  followed  him  from  afar,  and  remembered  what 
he  had  said,  to  write  down  what  he  had  spoken ;  and,  when  he 
had  composed  the  Gosp)el,  he  gave  it  to  those  who  had  asked  it 
of  him ;  which,  when  Peter  knew,  he  neither  absolutely  hindered 
nor  encouraged  it."'  Tertullian  repeats  the  same  tradition.  He 
says  :  "And  the  Gospel  which  Mark  published  may  be  affirmed  to 

be  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark  was for  it  may  rightly  appear 

that  works  which  disciples  publish  are  of  their  masters.**"  We 
have  it  again  from  Origen  ;  "  The  second  (Gospel)  is  according  to 
Mark,  written  as  Peter  directed  him.'*3  Eusebius  gives  a  more 
detailed  and  advanced  version  of  the  same  tradition.  "  So  much, 
however,  did  the  effulgence  of  piety  illuminate  the  minds  of  those 
(Romans)  who  heard  Peter  that  it  did  not  content  them  to  hear 
but  once,  nor  to  receive  only  the  unwritten  doctrine  of  the  divine 
teaching ;  but,  with  reiterated  entreaties,  they  besought  Mark,  to 
whom  the  Gospel  is  ascribed,  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  that  he 
should  leave  them  a  written  record  of  the  doctrine  thus  orally 
conveyed.  Nor  did  they  cease  their  entreaties  until  they  had 
persuaded  the  man,  and  thus  became  the  cause  of  the  writing  of 
the  Gospel  called  according  to  Mark.  They  say,  moreover,  that 
the  Apostle  (Peter),  having  become  aware,  through  revelation  to 
him  of  the  Spirit,  of  what  had  been  done,  was  delighted  with  the 
ardour  of  the  men,  and  ratified  the  work,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  read  in  the  churches.  This  narrative  is  given  by  Clement  in 
the  sixth  book  of  his  InstitutionSy  whose  testimony  is  supported 
by  that  of  Papias,  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis."*  The  account  given 
by  Clement,  however,  by  no  means  contained  these  details,  as  we 
have  seen.  In  his  Demonstration  of  the  Gospel^  Eusebius,  referring 
to  the  same  tradition,  affirms  that  it  was  the  modesty  of  Peter 
which  prevented  his  writing  a  Gospel  himself.s  Jerome  almost 
repeats  the  preceding  account  of  Eusebius :  **  Mark,  the  disciple 
and  interpreter  of  Peter,  being  entreated  by  the  brethren 
of    Rome,   wrote  a  short   Gospel  according   to   what    he    had 

'  T6  Zk  Kfirh.  MapKov  Tavrrfp  €<rx7iKhaA  rrfy  oUoyofjUap.  Tov  Iler/MV  dtifioa-l^  ir 
'VfbfiTU  mfpuj^twrof  rbv  \6yoVf  xal  liyevfiaTi  rb  evayyeXioP  i^iTdrroSf  roin  rapArras 
ToWodi  6yTai  ira/>a/caX€<rou  rby  M.dpKOPj  d>s  &y  diroXou^(rarra  mr^  ir6ppv9€tf  cai 
ficjjLvrifieyop  tQp  XexBevTUP,  dyaypa^ai  ri  elpfrifiha'  roiili<rayra  8k  r6  evoTTAior, 
fieTaSovpcu  roU  Seofuyois  aurw.  Oxep  iiriyyAyra  rby  Tlerpoy,  vporperrtKw^ 
fiiire  KuXvffoi  fi-^^re  xpoTp^}//aurOau.     Euseb.,  ff,  E.,  vi.  14. 

'  Licet  et  Marcus  quad  edidit   Petri  affirmetur^   cujus  interpres  Afarms 

Capii  majistrarum    videri^  qua   discipuli  promuigarint,     Adv,    Afarc., 

iv.  5.  ^  ,  ^  • 

3  dc&repoy  di  rb  Karb.  MdpKoyf  C)s  llirpos  if^yi^ffaTo  aJrjy,  wotiia'ayTa.  Com- 
ment, in  Matt.     Euseb.,  JJT.  £.,  vi.  25. 

*  Euseb.,  H.  £.,  ii.  15.  s  Demonstr,  Evang,^  iii.  5. 
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received  from  Peter,  which,  when  Peter  heard,  he  approved, 
and  gave  his  authority  for  its  being  read  in  the  churches,  as 
Clement  writes  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Instihitions^^^  etc. 
Jerome,  moreover,  says  that  Peter  had  Mark  for  an  interpreter, 
*'  whose  Gospel  was  composed :  Peter  narrating  and  he  writing  " 
{cujus  evangelium  Petro  narranU  et  illo  scribente  compositum  esl).^ 
It  is  evident  that  all  these  writers  merely  repeat  with  variations 
the  tradition  regarding  the  first  two  Gospels  which  Papias  origi- 
nated. Irenseus  dates  the  writing  of  Mark  after  the  death  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome.  Clement  describes  Mark  as  writing 
during  Peter's  life,  the  Apostle  preserving  absolute' neutrality.  By  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  however,  the  tradition  has  acquired  new  and 
miraculous  elements,  and  a  more  decided  character ;  Peter  is 
made  aware  of  the  undertaking  of  Mark  through  a  revelation  of 
the  Spirit,  and,  instead  of  being  neutral,  is  delighted,  and  lends 
the  work  the  weight  of  his  authority.  Eusebius  refers  to  Clement 
and  Papias  as  giving  the  same  account,  which  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, and  Jerome  merely  repeats  the  story  of  Eusebius  without 
naming  him  ;  and  the  tradition  which  he  had  embellished  thus 
becomes  endorsed  and  perpetuated.  Such  is  the  growth  of 
tradition  ;3  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  mythical  character  of 
the  information  we  possess  as  to  the  origin  of  the  second  canonical 
Gospel. 

In  a  Gospel  so  completely  inspired  by  Peter  as  the  tradition  of 
Papias  and  of  the  early  Church  indicates  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  unmistakeable  traces  of  Petrine  influence  ;  but,  on 
examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  are  totally  wanting.  Some 
of  the  early  Church  did  not  fail  to  remark  this  singular  discrepancy 
between  the  Gospel  and  the  tradition  of  its  dependence  on  Peter, 
and,  :in  reply,  Eusebius  adopts  an  apologedc  tone.*^  For  instance, 
in  the  brief  account  of  the  calling  of  Simon  in  Mark,  the  dis- 
tinguishing addition,  "called  Peter,"  of  the  first  Gospel  is  omitted, s 
and,  still  more  notably,  the  whole  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  which  gives  the  event  such  prominence  in  the 
third  Gospel.*  In  Matthew,  Jesus  goes  into  the  house  of  "  Peter" 
to  cure  his  wife's  mother  of  a  fever,  whilst  in  Mark  it  is  "  into  the 

*  Dg  Vtr.  ///.,  8.  »  AdHedib,,  c.  2. 

3  A  similar  discrepancy  of  tradition  is  to  be  observed  as  to  the  place  in 
which  the  Gospel  was  written,  Irenseus  and  others  dating  it  from  Rome,  and 
others  (as  Chrysostom,  in  J/tz//.  HomiL^x,)  assigning  it  to  Egypt.  Indeed, 
some  MSS.  of  the  second  Gospel  have  the  words  €ypa<prti  h  Aiyvxrif  in 
accordance  with  this  tradition  as  to  its  origin.  Cf.  Scholz,  Ein/.  N.  T.,  i., 
p.  201 .  Various  critics  have  argued  for  its  composition  at  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch.  We  do  not  go  into  the  discussion  as  to  whether  Peter  ever  was 
in  Rome. 

♦  Dem.  Ev.j  iii.  3. 

s  Cf.  Mark  i.  16,  17 ;  Matt.  iv.  18.  *  Luke  v.  i-ii. 
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house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,"  the  less  honourable  name  being 
still  continued.*     Matthew  commences  the  catalogue  of  the  twelve 
by  the  pointed  indication  :  "  The  first,  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter/'- 
thus  giving  him  precedence,  whilst  Mark  merely  says,  "And  Simon 
he  sumamed  Peter. "3     The  important  episode  of  Peter's  walking 
on  the  sea,  of  the  first  Gospel,*  is  altogether  ignored  by  Mark.    The 
enthusiastic  declaration  of  Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ, "5  is  only 
followed  by  the  chilling  injunction  to  tell  no  one,  in  the  second 
Gospel,^  whilst  Matthew  not  only  gives  greater  prominence  to  the 
declaration  of  Peter,  but  gives  the  reply  of  Jesus,  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,"  &c. — of  which  Mark  apparently  knows 
nothing — and  then  proceeds  to  the  most  important  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Apostle,  the  celebrated  words  by  which  the  surname 
of  Peter  was  conferred  upon  him :  "  And  I  say  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,"  etc" 
The  Gospel  supposed  to  have  been*  inspired  by  Peter,  however, 
totally  omits  this  most  important  passage,  as  it   also   does   the 
miracle   of  the  finding  the  tribute  money  in   the   fish's  mouth, 
narrated  by  the  first  Gospel.®     Luke  states  that "  Peter  and  John  " 
are  sent  to  prepare  the  Passover,  whilst   Mark  has   only  "two 
disciples  ";9  and  in  the  account  of  the  last  Supper,  Luke  gives  the 
address  of  Jesus  to  Peter :  "  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you  (all)  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;   and  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.""    Of  this  Mark  does  not  say 
a  word.     Again,  after  the  denial,  Luke  reads :  "  And  the  Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,  and  Peter  remembered  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  etc.,  and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  ";»»  whereas 
Mark  omits  the  reproachful  look  of  Jesus,  and  makes  the  penitence 
of  Peter  depend  merely  on  the  second  crowing  of  the  cock,  and 
further  modifies  the  penitence  by  the  omission  of  "bitterly"— 
"  And   when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept.""    There  are  other 
instances  to  which  we  need  not  refer.     Not  only  are  some  of  the 
most  important  episodes  in  which  Peter  is  represented  by  the  other 
Gospels  as  a  principal  actor  altogether  omitted,  but  throughout  the 
Gospel  there  is  a  total  absence  of  anything  which  is  specially 
characteristic  of  Petrine  influence  and  teaching.     The  argument 
that  these  omissions  are  due  to  the  modesty  of  Peter  is  quite 
untenable,  for  not  only  does  Irenjeus,  the  most  ancient  authorit)* 

*  Mark  i.  29.  »  Matt.  x.  2. 

3  Mark  iii.  16.  *  Matt.  xiv.  22-33. 

5  Matt,  adds,  *'  the  son  of  the  living  God,"  xvi.  16. 
^  Mark  viii.  27-30 ;  cf.  Baur,  Das  Markus  Ev,,  p.  133. 
7  Matt.  xvi.  16-19.  ®  Matt.  xvii.  24-27. 

9  Luke  xxii.  8 ;  Mark  xiv.  r3.  "  Luke  xxii.  3r,  32. 

"  /*.,  61,  62  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  75.  "  Mark  xiv.  27. 
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on  the  point,  state  that  this  Gospel  was  only  written  after  the  death 
of  Peter,'  but  also  there  is  no  modesty  in  omitting  passages  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  simply  because  Peter  himself 
was  in  some  way  concerned  in  them,  or,  for  instance,  in  decreasing 
his  penitence  for  such  a  denial  of  his  master,  which  could  not 
but  have  filled  a  sad  place  in  the  Apostle's  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  adequate  record  of  special  matter,  which  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Jesus  possessed 
by  Peter  might  have  supplied,  to  counterbalance  the  singular 
omissions.  There  is  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  Peter  in  the 
first  Gospel  than  there  is  in  the  second.  The  whole  internal  evi- 
dence, therefore,  shows  that  this  part  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Presbyter  John  transmitted  by  Papias  does  not  apply  to  our 
Gospel. 

The  discrepancy  is  still  more  marked  when  we  compare 
with  our  actual  second  Gospel  the  account  of  the  work  of 
Mark  which  Papias  received  from  the  Presbyter.  Mark  wrote 
down  from  memory  some  parts  (li'ta)  of  the  teaching  of  Peter 
regarding  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  as  Peter  adapted  his  instructions 
to  the  actual  circumstances  (vpos  ras  XP<^^)>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  &^^ 
a  consecutive  report  (o-rn-a^ts)  of  the  sayings  or  doings  of 
Jesus,  Mark  was  only  careful  to  be  accurate,  and  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  arrange  in  historical  order  (to^^s)  his  narrative  of  the 
things  which  were  said  and  done  by  Jesus,  but  merely  wrote  down 
facts  as  he  remembered  them.  This  description  would  lead  us 
to  expect  a  work  composed  of  fragmentary  reminiscences  of  the 
teaching  of  Peter,  without  regular  sequence  or  connection.  The 
absence  of  orderly  arrangement  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  description,  and  forms  the  burden  of  the  whole.  Mark  writes 
'*  what  he  remembered  " ;  **  he  did  not  arrange  in  order  the  things 
that  were  either  said  or  done  by  Christ."  And  then  follow  the 
apologetic  expressions  of  explanation — he  was  not  himself  a  hearer 
or  follower  of  the  Lord,  but  derived  his  information  from  the 
occasional  preaching  of  Peter,  who  did  not  attempt  to  give  a  con- 
secutive narrative.  Now,  it  is  impossible  in  the  work  of  Mark, 
here  described,  to  recognise  our  present  second  Gospel,  which 
does  not  depart  in  any  important  degree  from  the  order  of  the 
other  two  Synoptics,  and  which  throughout  has  the  most  evident 
character  of  orderly  arrangement.  Each  of  the  Synoptics  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  would  present  a  similar  degree  of 
variation,'  but  none  of  them  could  justly  be  described  as  not 
arranged  in  order,  or  as  not  being  consecutive.  The  second 
Gospel  opens  formally,  and,  after  presenting  John  the  Baptist  as 
the  messenger  sent  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  proceeds  to 

'  Adv.  ffar.,  iii.  I,  §  i  ;  Easeb.,  If.  £,,  v.  8.     See  qoot.,  p.  279,  note  5. 
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the  baptism  of  Jesus,  his  temptation,  his  entry  upon  public  life, 
and  his  calling  of  the  disciples.  Then,  after  a  consecutive  narra- 
tive of  his  teaching  and  works,  the  history  ends  with  a  iiili 
account  of  the  last  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  his  trial 
crucifixion,  and  resurrection.  There  is  in  the  Gospel  every 
characteristic  of  artistic  and  orderly  arrangement,  from  the  striking 
introduction  by  the  prophetic  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  the 
solemn  close  of  the  marvellous  history.*  The  great  majority  of 
critics,  therefore,  are  agreed  in  concluding  that  the  account  of  the 
Presbyter  John  recorded  by  Papias  does  not  apply  to  our  second 
canonical  Gospel  at  all.  Many  of  those  who  affirm  that  the 
description  of  Papias  may  apply  to  our  second  Gospel  do  so  with 
hesitation,  and  few  maintain  that  we  now  possess  the  original 
work  without  considerable  subsequent  alteration.  Some  of  these 
critics,  however,  feeling  the  difficulty  of  identifying  our  second 
Crospel  with  the  work  here  described,  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  by  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  the  account  of  Papias. 
They  suggest  that  the  first  part,  in  which  the  want  of  chronological 
order  is  pointed  out,  refers  to  the  rough  notes  which  Mark  made 
during  the  actual  preaching  and  lifetime  of  Peter,  and  that  the 
latter  part  applies  to  our  present  Gospel,  which  he  later  remodelled 
into  its  present  shape.  This  most  unreasonable  and  arbitran- 
application  of  the  words  of  Papias  is  denounced  even  by 
apologists. 

It  has  been  well  argued  that  the  work  here  described  as  pro- 
duced by  Mark  in  the  character  of  cpfwyvcvr^?  Yl^rpov  is  much 
more  one  of  the  same  family  as  the  Clementine  Homilies  than  of 
our  Gospels.  The  work  was  no  systematic  narrative  of  the  historj- 
of  Jesus,  nor  report  of  his  teaching,  but  the  dogmatic  preaching 
of  the  Apostle,  illustrated  and  interspersed  with  passages  from  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  or  facts  from  his  life.  Of  this  character 
seems  actually  to  have  been  that  ancient  work,  Tfie  Preaching  (^ 
Peter  (K^pvyfui  Uerpov)^  which  was  used  by  Heracleon,*  and 
by  Clement^  of  Alexandria,  as  an  authentic  canonical  work/ 
denounced  by  Origens  on  account  of  the  consideration  in  which  it 
was  held  by  many,  but  still  quoted  with  respect  by  Gregory  oi 
Nazianzum.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Krfpvyfia  ttcT^'. 
although  it  failed  to  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the  canon,  iras 

'  Augustine  calls  Mark  the  follower  and  abbreviator  of  Matthew.      "Tjc 
qiiam  pedisequus  et  breviator  McUihai."     De  Consensu  Evan^,^  i.  2. 

'  Origen,  Comment,  in  Joan,  ^  xiii.  17. 

3  Strom.,  i.  29,  §  182,  vi,  5,  §  39,  6,  §  48,  15.  §  128. 

♦  The  work  is  generally  quoted  by  the  latter  with  the  introduction,  "  Pettf 
in  the  Preaching  says  : "  IIer/>os  b>  r(^  Ki^pvypLan  Xf7ei,  k.t.X. 

5  De  Princip.  Prof.,  8. 
Ep.  xvi.  {ad  Casar.,  {.).     Cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  7:,  i.,  p.  8l3. 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  works  of  the  Christian  Church,  dating 
probably  from  the  first  century,  and,  like  the  work  described 
by  Papias,  it  also  was  held  to  have  been  composed  in  Rome 
in  connection  with  the  preaching  there  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  Papias  does  not  call  the  work 
ascribed  to  Mark  a  (k)spel,  but  merely  a  record  of  the  preaching 
of  Peter. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  referred  to  by  the  Presbyter  John  disappeared,  and  the 
present  Gospel  according  to  Mark  became  substituted  for  it.  The 
merely  negative  evidence  that  our  actual  Gospel  is  not  the  work 
described  by  Papias  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  thoroughly  uncritical  character  of  the  Fathers, 
and  with  the  literary  history  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  will 
readily  conceive  the  facility  with  which  this  can  have  been 
accomplished.  The  great  mass  of  intelligent  critics  are  agreed 
that  our  Synoptic  Gospels  have  assumed  their  present  form  only 
after  repeated  modifications  by  various  editors  of  earlier  evangelical 
works.  These  changes  have  not  been  effected  without  traces  ^ 
being  left  by  which  the  various  materials  may  be  separated  and 
distinguished ;  but  the  more  primitive  Gospels  have  entirely 
disappeared,  naturally  supplanted  by  the  later  and  amplified 
versions.  The  critic,  however,  who  distinguishes  between  the 
earlier  and  later  matter  is  not  bound  to  perform  the  now  im~ 
possible  feat  of  producing  the  originals,  or  accounting  in 
any  but  a  general  way  for  the  disappearance  of  the  primitive 
(Gospel. 

Tischendorf  asks :  "  How  then  has  neither  Eusebius  nor  any 
other  theologian  of  Christian  antiquity  thought  that  the  expressions 
of  Papias  were  in  contradiction  with  the  two  Gospels  (Mt.  and 
Mk.)?"'  The  absolute  credulity  with  which  those  theologians 
accepted  any  fiction,  however  childish,  which  had  a  pious  tendency, 
and  the  frivolous  character  of  the  only  criticism  in  which  they 
indulged,  render  their  unquestioning  application  of  the  tradition 
of  Papias  to  our  Gospels  anything  but  singular,  and  it  is  only 
surprising  to  find  their  silent  acquiescence  elevated  into  an 
argument.  We  have  already,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  seen 
something  of  the  singularly  credulous  and  uncritical  character  of 
the  Fathers,  and  we  cannot  afford  space  to  give  instances  of  the 
absurdities  with  which  their  writings  abound.  No  fable  could  be 
too  gross,  no  invention  too  transparent,  for  their  unsuspicious 
acceptance,  if  it  assumed  a  pious  form  or  tended  to  edification. 
No  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  produced  so  many 
spurious  works  as  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  our  era.     The 

*  fVann  wurden,  u.  s,  w,,  p.  107. 
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name  of  every  Apostle,  or  Christian  teacher,  not  excepting  that  of 
the  great  Master  himself,  was  freely  attached  to  every  description 
of  religious  forgery.  False  gospels,  epistles,  acts,  martyrologi&i, 
were  unscrupulously  circulated,  and  such  pious  falsification  was 
not  even  intended,  or  regarded,  as  a  crime,  but  perpetrated  for  the 
sake  of  edification.  It  was  only  slowly  and  after  some  centuries 
that  many  of  these  works,  once,  as  we  have  seen,  regarded  with 
pious  veneration,  were  excluded  from  the  canon;  and  that  genuine 
works  shared  this  fate,  while  spurious  ones  usurped  their  places,  is 
one  of  the  surest  results  of  criticism.  The  Fathers  omitted  to 
inquire  critically  when  such  investigation  might  have  been  of 
value,  and  mere  tradition  credulously  accepted  and  transmitted  is 
of  no  critical  value.'  In  an  age  when  the  multiplication  of  copies 
of  any  work  was  a  slow  process,  and  their  dissemination  a  matter 
of  difl^culty  and  even  danger,  it  is  easy  to  understand  with  what 
facility  the  more  complete  and  artistic  Gospel  could  take  the  place 
of  the  original  notes  as  the  work  of  Mark. 

The  account  given  by  Papias  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Matthew 
^  is  as  follows :    "  Matthew  composed  the  oracles  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  and  every  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able."'     Critics 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  this  tradition  was,  like  that 
regarding  Mark,  derived  from  the  Presbyter  John,  or  is  given 
merely  on  the  authority  of  Papias  himself.     Eusebius  joins  the 
account  of  Mark  to  that  given  by  Matthew  merely  by  the  following 
words :    "  These    facts    Papias   relates    concerning    Mark ;    but 
regarding  Matthew  he  has  said  as  follows  :  ''3   Eusebius  distinctly 
states   that  the  account   regarding   Mark  is  derived    from  the 
Presbyter,  and  the  only  reason  for  ascribing   to   him  also  that 
concerning  Matthew  is  that  it  is  not  excluded  by  the  phraseolog)' of 
Eusebius ;  and,  the  two  passages  being  given  by  him  consecutively 
— however  they  may  have  stood  in  the  work  of  Papias — ^it  is 
reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  the  information  was  derived 
from  the  same  source.     The  point  is  not  of  much  importance,  but 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  to  trace  this  statement 
to  the  Presbyter  John,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  .^(radition 
about  Mark. 

This  passage  has  excited  even  more  controversy  than  that 
regarding  Mark,  and  its  interpretation  and  application  are  still 

'  Dr.  Westcott  himself  admits  that  "  the  proof  of  the  Canon  is  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  uncritical  character  of  the  first  two  centuries."  He  says : 
**  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  was  essentially  uncritical  "  {0»  tke  Camon, 
p.  7  f.). 

^  MarOoUoi  fikv  otv  ^^^patSi  SioKeicnfi  rb,  \6yia  aweypaif/aro.  *H/>/*^wi*e 
JWrA  wf  ^y  dvparbi  fKoaros.     Euseb.,  If.  E,y  iii.  39. 

3^  TauTo  liAv  olfw  ta-T6fyfjTai  t^  Ilair^^  xepi  rov  MdpKOv,  llcpi  6i  tov  Mortfoiw 
ravT  €tprfTai,     Euseb.,  If,  £.,  iii.  39. 
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keenly  debated.  The  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the  questions 
which  it  raises  are  freely  admitted  by  some  of  the  most  earnest 
defenders  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  but  the  problem,  so  far  as  our 
examination  is  concerned,  can  be  solved  without  much  trouble. 
The  dilemma  in  which  apologists  find  themselves  when  they 
attempt  closely  to  apply  the  description  of  this  work  given  by 
Papias  to  our  canonical  Gospel  is  the  great  difficulty  which 
complicates  the  matter  and  prevents  a  clear  and  distinct  solution 
of  the  question.  We  shall  avoid  minute  discussion  of  details, 
contenting  ourselves  with  the  broader  features  of  the  argument, 
and  seeking  only  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  bearing  of 
the  evidence  of  Papias  upon  the  claim  to  authenticity  of  our 
canonical  Gospel. 

The  first  point  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  is  here  described.  Matthew  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  Aoyia  or  Oracles,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  from  the 
title  of  his  own  book,  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Oracles  {\oyiiav 
KvpioKiav  ^rfyrf(riq)y  that  these  oracles  referred  to  by  Papias 
were  the  Discourses  of  Jesus.  Does  the  word  Xoyta,  however, 
mean  strictly  oracles  or  discourses  alone,  or  does  it  include  within 
its  fair  signification  also  historical  narrative  ?  Were  the  "  Aoyia  " 
here  referred  to  a  simple  collection  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  or 
a  complete  Gospel  like  that  in  our  canon  bearing  the  name  of 
Matthew  ?  That  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  word  is  merely 
"oracles"  is  indirectly  admitted,  even  by  the  most  thorough 
apologists,  when  they  confess  the  obscurity  of  the  expression — 
obscurity,  however,  which  simply  appears  to  exist  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  straining  the  word  to  make  it  apply  to  the  Gospel.  "  In 
these  sentences,"  says  Tischendorf,  referring  to  the  passage  about 
Matthew,  "  there  is  much  obscurity ;  for  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  have  rightly  translated  *  Discourses  of  the  Lord,'  "* 
and  he  can  only  extend  the  meaning  to  include  historical  narrative 
by  leaving  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  interpreting  it  by 
supposed  analogy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direct  meaning  of  the  word 
Xoyitt  anciently  and  at  the  time  of  Papias  was  simply — words 
or  oracles  of  a  sacred  character,  and,  however  much  tbe  signification 
became  afterwards  extended,  that  it  was  not  then  at  all  applied  to 
doings  as  well  as  sayings.  There  are  many  instances  of  this 
original  and  limited  signification  in  the  New  Testament;'  and 

*   IVann  wurden^  u.  s,  w. ,  p.  106  f. 

'  "  They  were  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God,"  tA  \6jia  rov  0€ov, 
Rom.  iii.  2,  "  The  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  rwi'  XoyiofP  tw 
B€ou,  Heb.  V.  12.  "  Let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,"  un  X^ta  Gcou, 
1  Pet.  W.  II.  Cf.  Suicer,  TA^s.  £rc/es.,  ii.,  p.  247  f.  Dr.  Lightfoot  {Con- 
femp.  Reu,t  1875,  p.  400  f.)  argues  that  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages 
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there  is  no  linguistic  precedent  for  straining  the  expression  used 
at  that  period  to  mean  anything  beyond  a  collection  of  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  were  estimated  as  oracular  or  divine,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  thinking  that  ra  koyia  was  here  used  in  any  other 
sense.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  preceding 
passage  upon  Mark  a  more  extended  meaning  of  the  word  is 
indicated.  The  Presbyter  John  says  that  Mark,  as  the  interpreter 
of  Peter,  wrote,  without  order,  **  the  things  which  were  either  said 
or  done  by  Christ  "  (ra  viro  rov  Xpurrov  t)  k€xO€VTa  17  irpax^vra)^ 
and  then,  apologising  for  him,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
Peter,  whom  he  followed,  adapted  his  teaching  to  the  occasion, 
''and  not  as  making  a  consecutive  record  of  the  oracles 
(koyCiov)  of  the  Lord."  Here,  it  is  said,  the  word  Xoyltav  is 
used  in  reference  both  to  sayings  and  doings,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  passage  on  Matthew  ra  Xoywi  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  only  Xex^ci^ra,  but  also  includes,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  TpaxptvTa.  For  these  and  similar  reasons — ^in  very  many 
cases  largely  influenced  by  the  desire  to  see  in  these  koyia  our 
actual  Gospel  according  to  Matthew — many  critics  have  maintained 
that  ra  koyia  in  this  place  may  be  understood  to  include  historical 
narrative  as  well  as  discourses.  The  arguments  by  which  they 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  however,  seem  to  us  to  be  based  upon 
thorough  misconception  of  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage. 
Few,  or  none,  of  these  critics  would  deny  that  the  simple  inter- 


Paul's  expression,  **  the  oracles  of  God,"  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures,  and,  therefore,  includes  the  historical  books  of  Genesis,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  etc.  We  must  maintain  that  Paul  certainly  does  not  refer  to  a  col- 
lection of  writings,  but  to  the  communications  or  revelations  of  God,  and,  as 
the  context  shows,  probably  more  immediately  to  the  Messianic  prophecies. 
The  advantage  of  the  Jews,  in  fact,  according  to  Paul  here,  was  that  to  them 
were  first  communicated  the  divine  oracles  :  that  they  were  made  the  medium 
of  God's  utterances  to  mankind.  There  seems  almost  an  echo  of  the 
expression  in  Acts  vii.  38,  where  Stephen  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  Jews 
of  their  fathers  on  Mount  Sinai :  **  who  received  living  oracles  (X^ta  ftoyra) 
to  give  unto  us."  Of  this  nature  were  "the  oracles  of  God"  entrusted  to 
the  Jews.  Further,  the  phrase,  *'  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God" 
(Heb.  V.  12),  is  no  application  of  the  term  to  narrative,  as  is  argued,  how- 
ever much  the  author  may  illustrate  his  own  teaching  by  O.  T.  history ;  bat  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  clearly  explains  his  own  meaning  in  the  first  and  second 
verses  of  his  letter,  when  he  says  :  ' '  God  having  spoken  to  the  fathers  in  time  pasi 
in  the  prophets,  at  the  end  of  these  days  spake  unto  us  in  his  Son."  Dr. 
Lightfoot  also  urges  that  Philo  applies  the  term  "oracle"  {X&y^w)  to  the 
narrative  in  Gen.  iv.  15,  etc.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Philo  considered 
almost  every  part  of  the  O.  T.  as  allegorical,  and  held  that  narrative  or 
descriptive  phrases  frequently  veiled  divine  oracles.  When  he  applies  the 
term  "oracle"  to  any  of  these,  it  is  not  to  the  narrative,  but  to  the  divine 
utterance  which  he  believes  to  be  mystically  contained  in  it,  and  w^hich 
he  extracts  and  expounds  in  the  usual  extravagant  manner  of  Alexandrian 
typologists. 
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pretadon  of  ra  Aoyia,  at  that  period,  was  oracular  sayings.' 
Papias  shows  his  preference  for  discourses  in  the  very  title  of  his 
lost  book,  jExposiHon  of  the  Xoyimv  of  the  Lardy  and  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  works  attributed  to  Mark  and 
Matthew  the  discourses  evidently  attracted  his  chief  interest. 
Now,  in  the  passage  regarding  Mark,  instead  of  XoytW  being 
made  the  equivalent  of  k^xdkvra  and  vpax^^ivray  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fact.  The  Presbyter  says  Mark  wrote  what  he 
remembered  of  the  things  which  were  said  or  done  by  Christ, 
although  not  in  order,  and  he  apologises  for  his  doing  this  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  himself  been  a  hearer  of  the  Lord,  but 
merely  reported  what  he  had  heard  from  Peter,  who>  adapted  his 
teaching  to  the  occasion,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  a  consecutive 
record  of  the  oracles  (Xoyiwv)  of  the  Lord.  Mark,  therefore, 
could  not  do  so  either.  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  he  states,  did 
compose  the  oracles  (ra  Xoyia).  There  is  an  evident  contrast 
made — Mark  wrote  ^  k^xOivra.  17  irfMxOtvra  because  he  had  not 
the  means  of  writing  the  oracles ;  but  Matthew  composed  the 
^(o.  Papias  clearly  distinguishes  the  work  of  Mark,  who 
had  written  reminiscences  of  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done 
from  that  of  Matthew,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  hi 
discourses. 

It  is  impossible  upon  any  but  arbitrary  grounds,  and  from  a 
foregone  conclusion,  to  maintain  that  a  work  commencing  with  a 
detailed  history  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus,  his  genealogy, 
and  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  concluding  with  an 
equally  minute  history  of  his  betrayal,  trial,  crucifixion,  and 
resurrection;  which  relates  all  the  miracles,  and  has  for  its 
evident  aim  throughout  the  demonstration  that  Messianic  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  could  be  entitled  to  XAyia. :  the  oracles  or 
discourses  of  the  Lord.  . 

Partly  for  these,  but  also  for  other  important  reasons,  some  of 
which  shall  presently  be  referred  to,  the  great  majority  of  critics 
deny  that  the  work  described  by  Papias  can  be  the  same  as  the 
Gospel  in  our  canon  bearing  the  name  of  Matthew.  Whilst  of 
those  who  suppose  that  the  (Aramaic)  original  of  which  Papias 
speaks  may  have  been  substantially  similar  to  it  in  construction, 
very  few  affirm  that  the  work  did  not  receive  much  subsequent 

'  Tischendorf  himself,  in  a  note,  says :  "  Rufinus  translates  the  word  X^ca, 
according  to  the  old  linguistic  usage,  by  oracuia.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  in  ^t  the  book  of  Papias,  according  to  the  Millenarian 
standing-point  of  the  man,  was  dedicated  specially  to  prophecies  of  the  Lord. 
Christian  linguistic  usage,  however,  gave  the  word  a  wider  signiAcation,  so 
that  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Apostles,  even  when  they  had  not  the 
particular  character  of  prophecy,  were  so  caUed,  and  Holy  Scripture  was 
designated  $€ta  X^ta"  {H^ann  wurclen,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  X02,  note  x). 
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manipulation^  addition,  and  alteration,  necessarily  including 
translation,  before  it  assumed  the  form  in  which  the  Gospel  now 
lies  before  us;  and  many  of  them  altogether  deny  its  actual 
apostolic  origin. 

The  next  most  important  and  obvious  point  is  that  the  work 
described  in  this  passage  was  written  by  Matthew  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  dialect,  and  each  one  who  did  not  understand  that 
dialect  was  obliged  to  translate  as  best  he  could.  Our  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  however,  is  in  Greek.  Tischendorf,  who  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Greek  originality  of  our  actual  Gospel, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  translation  from  another  language,  recognises 
the  inevitable  dilemma  in  which  this  fact  places  apologists,  and 
has,  with  a  few  other  critics,  no  better  argument  with  which  to 
meet  it  than  the  simple  suggestion  that  Papias  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.*  Just  as  much 
of  the  testimony  as  is  convenient  or  favourable  is  eagerly  claimed 
by  such  apologists,  and  the  rest,  which  destroys  its  applicabilit)'  to 
our  Gospel,  is  set  aside  as  a  mistake.  Tischendorf  perceives  the 
difficulty,  but,  not  having  arguments  to  meet  it,  he  takes  refuge  in 
feeling.  **  In  this,"  he  says,  "  there  lies  before  us  one  of  the  most 
complicated  questions,  whose  detailed  treatment  would  here  not  be 
in  place.  For  our  part,  we  are  fully  at  rest  concerning  it,  in  the 
conviction  that  the  assumption  by  Papias  of  a  Hebrew  original 
text  of  Matthew,  which  already  in  his  time  cannot  have  been 
limited  to  himself  and  was  soon  repeated  by  other  men,  arises 
only  from  a  misunderstanding."*  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  it  should  be  considered  out  of  place,  in  a  work  specially 
written  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  to  discuss  fully 
so  vital  a  point ;  and  its  deliberate  evasion  in  such  a  manner  alone 
can  be  deemed  out  of  place.^ 

We  may  here  briefly  remark  that  Tischendorf  and  others* 
repeat  with  approval  the  disparaging  expressions  against  Papias 
which  Eusebius,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  did  not  scruple  to  use,  and 
in  this  way  they  seek  somewhat  to  depreciate  his  testimony,  or  at 
least  indirectly  to  warrant  their  free  handling  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
Eusebius  says  that  Papias  was  a  man  of  very  limited  comprehen- 
sions   (€r<f>6Sf}a    yap    roi    o-fiiKp6s    «^v    rov     vovv),     but      this    is 

'  Tischendorf,  IVann  wurden,  «.  j.  w.,  p.  107  f. 

'  IVann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  107  f. 

3  Dr.  Westcott  scarcely  refers  to  the  subject  at  all,  and  indeed  on  other 
points  which  are  inconvenient  in  the  evidence  of  Papias  regarding  Matthew's 
work  he  preserves  almost  complete  silence,  and  assumes,  with  hardly  a  hint  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty,  the  ortnodox  conclusions  (On  the  Canon,  pp.  59-62 ; 
4th  ed.,  p.  68  if.). 

^  Tischendorf,  fVann  wurden,  u.  s.  w,,  pp.  106-I11. 

^  £f,  £,,  iii.  39.  The  passage  (iii.  36)  m  which,  on  the  contrary,  Papias 
is  called  "  a  man  in  all  respects  most  learned''    {dxrifp  rd  Tom  6ti  ftdXum 
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acknowledged  to  be  on  account  of  his  Millenarian  opinions,  to 
which  Eusebius  was  vehemently  opposed.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  Chiliastic  passage  from  Papias  quoted  by 
Irenseus,  and  in  which  he  certainly  saw  nothing  foolish,  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  Presbyter  John,  to  whom,  and  not  to  Papias, 
any  criticism  upon  it  must  be  referred.  If  the  passage  be  not  of  a 
very  elevated  character,  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  that  age.  The 
main  point,  however,  is  that  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  Papias 
we  have  little  to  do  with  his  general  ability,  for  all  that  was 
requisite  was  the  power  to  see,  hear,  and  accurately  state  very 
simple  facts.  He  repeats  what  is  told  him  by  the  Presbyter,  and, 
in  such  matters,  we  presume  that  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  competent. 

There  is  no  point,  however,  on  which  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  is  more  invariable  and  complete  than  that  the  work  of 
Matthew  was  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  The  first  mention 
of  any  work  ascribed  to  Matthew  occurs  in  the  account  communi- 
cated by  Papias,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  distinctly  said 
that  Matthew  wrote  "  in  the  Hebrew  dialect."  Irenaeus,  the  next 
writer  who  refers  to  the  point,  says :  "  Matthew  also  produced  a 
written  Gosi>el  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect,"  and 
that  he  did  not  derive  his  information  solely  from  Papias  may  be 
inferred  from  his  going  on  to  state  the  epoch  of  Matthew's 
writings :  "  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the 
Church  in  Rome."'  The  evidence  furnished  by  Pantsenus  is 
certainly  independent  of  Papias.  Eusebius  states,  with  regard  to 
him :  *'  Of  these  Pantsenus  is  said  to  have  been  one,  and  to  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  India  (Southern  Arabia),  where  it  is  reported 
that  he  found  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  which  had  been 
delivered  before  his  arrival  to  some  who  had  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  is  said, 
had  preached,  and  left  them  that  writing  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew 
letters  "  (avrdis  re  ^^ppaitav  ypdfjLfuuri  rrfv  rov  MarOaiov  KaraXjaxj/ai 
ypa<^y).3  Jerome  gives  a  still  more  circumstantial  account 
oJF  this :  "  Pantaenus  found  that  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  had  there  (in  India)  preached  the  advent  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was 
written  in  Hebrew  letters  {quod  Hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum\  and 

Xoyt(iTOTOf)  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Syriac 
edition,  nor  in  several  other  old  Greek  MSS. ;  but,  treated  even  as  an  ancient 
note  by  some  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Papias,  it  may  be  mentioned 
here. 

'  '0  ftcF  ^  MartfcuM  h  roit  'B/9paioif  ry  161^  wrtMf  dioKeicnfi  koI  ypa^ri^ 
i^^tyKCP  €uayy€\lov,  rod  Uerftov  Kcd  tw  UclOXov  h  'Pufxv  6Ja77«XifoM«»'w  f^^ 
tffficXiovrrctfr  .r^r  iKkkifffitif,     Adv.  Har,^  iii.  i,  §  I  ;  Euseb.,  ff.  £.,  v.  8. 

'  Euseb.,  If.  £.,  V.  10, 
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which,  on  returning  to  Alexandria,  he  brought  with  him."'  It  is 
quite  clear  that  this  was  no  version  specially  made  by  Bartholomew, 
for  had  he  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  from  the 
Greek,  for  the  use  of  persons  in  Arabia,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  done  so  into  Hebrew.  Origen,  according  to  Eusebius, 
"  following  the  ecclesiastical  canon,"  states  what  he  has  under- 
stood from  tradition  (iv  irapa8oo-€i)  of  the  Gospels,  and  says : 
''  The  first  written  was  that  according  to  Matthew,  once  a  publican, 
but  afterwards  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  delivered  it  to  the 
Jewish  believers,  composed  in  the  Hebrew  language."^  Eusebius, 
in  another  place,  makes  a  similar  statement  in  his  own  name: 
"  Matthew,  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  was 
about  to  go  also  to  others  delivered  to  them  his  Gospel  written  in 
their  native  language,  and  thus  compensated  those  from  whom  he 
was  departing  for  the  want  of  his  presence  by  the  writing. "^  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  says  :  "  Matthew,  who  wrote  the  Gospel,  wrote  it  in 
the  Hebrew  language."^  Epiphanius,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Nazarenes  called  the  only  Gospel  which  they  recognised  the 
"Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  continues:  "As  in  very 
truth  we  can  affirm  that  Matthew  alone,  in  the  New  Testament, 
set  forth  and  proclaimed  the  Gospel  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
in  Hebrew  characters  ";s  and  elsewhere  he  states  that  "  Matthew 
wrote  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew."^  The  same  tradition  is  repeated 
by  Chrysostom,7  Augustine,^  and  others. 

Whilst  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  was  thus  unanimous  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  Matthew  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  no  question  ever  seems  to  have  arisen  in  their  minds  as 
to  the  character  of  the  Greek  version ;  much  less  was  any  examina- 
tion made  with  the  view  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  translation. 
"  Such  inquiries  were  not  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  learned  men 
generally  of  that  time, "9  as  Tischendorf  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  belief  current  in  the  early  Church,  and  afterwards  shared 
by  Jerome,  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was  the 
original  of  the  Greek  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  The  first 
who  directly  refers  to  the  point,  frankly  confessing  the  total 
ignorance  which  generally  prevailed,  was  Jerome.  He  states : 
"  Matthew,   who  was  also  called  Levi,   who,  from  a  publican, 

'  De  Vir.  IlL,  36.        '  Euseb.,  H.  E,y  vi.  25.        3  Euseb.,  JST.  E.y  iii.  24. 

*  Mar^oios  0  7pa^at  rh  evaTyeXiOF,  *Efipciidi  y\(j^(rji  twto  iypa^f€P.     Cat.  14. 

5  (i»s  rd  aXi;^^  irruf  elweiy  6ti  MarBauos  fUvoi  'l^ppajurrl  koX  'E/9/nuicocs  ypa^i- 
luuruf  €¥  r^  K<u¥i  hioBi^Kis  i'^otiicraro  t^p  tov  evayyeXlov  ixdeaip  re  xeu  jny/nry/io, 
-flJsr.,  XXX.  3  :  ad.  Petav.y  p.  127. 

* 0   Mar^ocof  'E/S/Murott  ypdiKiMun  ypd^i  rh  evayyeXiw,  k,t.\.     Ifar., 

li.  5 ;  ed.  Pet. ,  p.  426. 

7  Mffffi.  in  McUth.y  i.  ^  D4  Consensu  £van^.,  i.  2, 

9  Tischendorf,  fVdnn  wurden^  u,  s.  w.,  p.  108. 
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became  an  Apostle,  was  the  first  who  wrote  a  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
Judaea  in  Hebrew  language  and  letters,  on  account  of  those  from 
amongst  the  circumcision  who  had  believed ;  but  who  afterwards 
translated  it  into  Greek  is  not  sufficiently  certain."'  It  was  only 
at  a  much  later  period,  when  doubt  began  to  arise,  that  the 
translation  was  wildly  ascribed  to  the  Apostles  John,  James,  and 
others.* 

The  ei^ression  in  Papias  that  "  everyone  interpreted  them  (the 
Aoyia)  as  he  was  able "  (i^p/A-i/Fewrc  S'avra  ws  ^v  5i»i'aT05  ckootos) 
has  been  variously  understood  by  different  critics,  like  the  rest  of 
the  account.  Schleiermacher  explained  the  i^/s/xi^vciktc  as  trans- 
lation by  enlargement — Matthew  merely  collected  the  Xoyia, 
and  everyone  added  the  explanatory  circumstances  of  time  and 
occasion  as  best  he  could. 3  This  view,  however,  has  not  been 
largely  adopted.  Others  consider  that  the  expression  refers  to  the 
interpretation  which  was  given  on  reading  it  at  the  public  meetings 
of  Christians  for  worship ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  coming 
after  the  statement  that  the  work  was  written  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  kpii7)V€V€i.v  can  only  mean  simple  translation.  Some  main- 
tain that  the  passage  implies  the  existence  of  many  written  trans- 
lations,  amongst  which  very  probably  was  ours;  whilst  others 
aflirm  that  the  phrase  merely  signifies  that,  as  there  was  no  recognised 
translation,  each  one  who  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  yet  wished  to  read  the  work,  translated,  the  Hebrew  for 
himself  as  best  he  could.  Some  consider  that  Papias  or 
the  Presbyter  uses  the  verb  in  the  past  tense,  i5p/*'?*'€vo-€,  as  con- 
trasting the  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  each  to  interpret  as 
best  he  could  with  the  period  when,  from  the  existence  of  a 
recognised  translation,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  do 
so,  whilst  others  deny  that  any  written  translation  of  an  authentic 
character  was  known  to  Papias  at  all.  Now,  the  words  in  Papias 
are  merely :  "  Matthew  composed  the  Xoyia  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,*  and  everyone  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able."  The 
statement  is  perfectly  simple  and  direct,  and  it  is,  at  least,  quite  clear 
that  it  conveys  the  fact  that  when  the  work  was  composed  transla- 

'  MatthiBus,  qui  ei  Levi,  ex  publieano  apostolus,  primus  in  Judaa,  propter 
^  qui  ex  circumcisume  credideranty  evangelium  Christi  Hebraicis  litteris 
vtrhisque  composuit:  quod  quis  postea  in  Gracum  transtuterit,  non  satis 
cerium  est,     Hieron.  De  Vir.  Hi.,  3. 

'  Cf.  Theophylact,  Com.  in  Matth, -,  Prcem.  ;  Auctor  Synops.  Script.  Sacr.; 
Athanasius,  Opp,  Paris.,  ii.,  p.  155;  Evang.  sec.  Matth.  ed.  Maithcei,  p.  10. 

*  Th.  Stue&en  w.  AW/.,  1832,  p.  735  f. 

*  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  remember  that,  in  the 
accoant  of  his  conversion  and  the  vision  which  he  saw  on  his  way  to 
Damascus  which  Paul  gives  to  King  Agrippa  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he 
states  that  Jesus  spoke  to  him  "in  the   Hebrew  dialect "( 'E/3poMt  «toXe<cTv), 


Acts 


XXVI.  14. 
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tion  was  requisite,  and,  as  each  one  translated  "  as  he  was  able," 
that  no  recognised  translation  existed  to  which  all  might  have 
recourse.  There  is  no  contrast  either  necessarily  or  probably 
implied  in  the  use  of  the  past  tense.  The  composition  of  the 
Xoyia  being,  of  course,  referred  to  in  the  past  tense,  the  same 
tense  is  simply  continued  in  completing  the  sentence.  The  pur- 
pose is  obviously  to  convey  the  fact  that  the  work  was  composed 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  But  even  if  it  be  taken  that  Papias 
intentionally  uses  the  past  tense  in  reference  to  the  time  when 
translations  did  not  exist,  nothing  is  gained.  Papias  may  have 
known  of  many  translations,  but  there  is  absolutely  not  a  syllable 
which  warrants  the  conclusion  that  he  was  acquainted  with  an 
authentic  Greek  version,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  some  Greek  translations  of  no  authority. 
The  words  used,  however,  imply  that,  if  he  did,  he  had  no  respect 
for  any  of  them. 

Thus  the  account  of  Papias,  supported  by  the  perfectly  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  Fathers,  declares  that  the  work  composed 
by  Matthew  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
only  evidence  which  asserts  that  Matthew  wrote  any  work  at  all 
distinctly  asserts  that  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  separate  the  statement  of  the  authorship  from  that  regarding  the 
language.  The  two  points  are  so  indissolubly  united  that  they 
stand  or  fall  together.  If  it  be  denied  that  Matthew  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  it  caimot  be  asserted  that  he  wrote  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
perfectly  certain  from  this  testimony  that  Matthew  cannot  be 
declared  the  direct  author  of  the  Greek  canonical  Giospel  bearing 
his  name.  At  the  very  best  it  can  only  be  a  translation,  by  an 
unknown  hand,  of  a  work  the  original  of  which  was  early  lost. 
None  of  the  earlier  Fathers  ever  ventured  a  conjecture  as  to  how, 
when,  or  by  whom  the  translation  was  effected.  Jerome  explicitly 
states  that  the  translator  of  the  work  was  unknown.  The  deduction 
is  clear :  our  Greek  Gospel,  in  so  far  as  it  is  associated  with 
Matthew  at  all,  cannot  at  the  utmost  be  more  than  a  translation, 
but  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  translator  there  cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  the  original,  or  of  satisfactory  testimony  of  its  accuracy, 
be  any  assurance  that  the  translation  faithfully  renders  the  work  of 
Matthew,  or  accurately  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original.  All  its 
Apostolical  authority  is  gone.  Even  Michaelis  long  ago  recog- 
nised this  :  "  If  the  original  text  of  Matthew  be  lost,  and  we  have 
nothing  but  a  Greek  translation,  then,  frankly,  we  cannot  ascribe 
any  divine  inspiration  to  the  words;  yea,  it  is  possible  that  in  various 
places  the  true  meaning  of  the  Apostle  has  been  missed  by  the 
translator."'     This  was  felt  and  argued  by  the  Manicheans  in  the 

»  £m/.  N.  T.,  ii.,  p.  997,  cf.  p.  1,003. 
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fourth  century,'  and  by  the  Anabaptists  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.''  A  wide  argument  might  be  opened  out  as  to  the 
dependence  of  the  other  two  Gospels  on  this  unauthenticated 
work. 

The  dilemma,  however,  is  not  yet  complete.  It  was  early 
remarked  that  our  first  canonical  Gospel  bears  no  real  marks  of 
being  a  translation  at  all,  but  is  evidently  an  original,  independent 
Greek  work.  Even  men  like  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Cajetan,  and 
(Ecolampadius  began  to  deny  the  statement  that  our  Gospels 
showed  any  traces  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  the  researches  of  later 
scholars  hiave  so  fully  confirmed  their  doubts  that  few  now 
maintain  the  primitive  belief  in  a  translation.  We  do  not  propose 
here  to  enter  fully  into  this  argument.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  competent  critics  declare  that  our  first 
canonical  Gospel  is  no  translation,  but  an  original  Greek  text ; 
whilst  of  those  who  consider  that  they  find  in  it  traces  of  translation 
and  of  Hebrew  origin,  some  barely  deny  the  independent  originality 
of  the  Greek  Gospel,  and  few  assert  more  than  substantial  agreement 
with  the  original,  with  more  or  less  variation  and  addition  often  of 
a  very  decided  character.  The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus :  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  which  warrants  our  believing  that  Matthew 
wrote  any  work  at  all,  distinctly,  invariably,  and  emphatically 
asserts  that  he  wrote  that  work  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic ;  a  Greek 
Gospel,  therefore,  as  coimected  with  Matthew,  can  only  be  a 
translation  by  an  unknown  hand,  whose  accuracy  we  have  not,  and 
never  have  had,  the  means  of  verifying.  Our  Greek  Gospel, 
however,  being  an  independent  original  Greek  text,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  ascribing  it  even  indirectly  to  Matthew  at  all, 
the  whole  evidence  of  antiquity  being  emphatically  opposed,  and 
the  Gospel  itself  laying  no  claim,  to  such  authorship. 

One  or  other  of  these  alternatives  must  be  adopted  for  our  first 
Gospel,  and  either  is  absolutely  fatal  to  its  direct  Apostolic  origin. 
Neither  as  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  nor  as  an  original  Greek 
text  can  it  claim  Apostolic  authority.  This  has  been  so  well 
recognised,  if  not  admitted,  that  some  writers,  with  greater  zeal 
than  discretion,  have  devised  fanciful  theories  to  obviate  the 
difficulty.  These  maintain  that  Matthew  himself  wrote  both  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  or  at  least  that  the  translation  was  made 
during  his  own  lifetime  and  under  his  own  eye,  and  so  on.  There 
is  not,  however,  a  particle  of  evidence  for  any  of  these  assertions, 
which  are  merely  the  arbitrary  and  groundless  conjectures  of 
embarrassed  apologists. 

It  is  manifest  that  upon  this  evidence  both  those  who  assert  the 

'  Augustine,  Contra  Faust, ^  32,  2  ;  33,  3. 
'  Sixtus  Senensis,  Bibl.  Sanctat  vii.  2,  p.  924. 
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Hebrew  original  of  Matthew's  work  and  those  who  maintain  that 
our  Gospel  is  not  a  translation,  but  an  original  Greek  composition, 
should  logically  deny  its  apostolicity.  We  need  not  say  that  this 
is  not  done,  and  that  for  dogmatic  and  other  foregone  conclusions 
many  profess  belief  in  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel, 
although  in  doing  so  they  wilfully  ignore  the  facts,  and  in  many 
cases  merely  claim  a  substantial,  but  not  absolute.  Apostolic  origin 
for  the  work.  A  much  greater  number  of  the  most  able  and 
learned  critics,  however,  both  from  external  and  internal  evidence, 
deny  the  Apostolic  origin  of  our  first  canonical  Gospel. 

There  is  another  fact  to  which  we  may  briefly  refer,  which,  from 
another  side,  shows  that  the  work  of  Matthew,  with  which  Papias 
was  acquainted,  was  different  from  our  Gospel.  In  a  fragment 
from  the  fourth  book  of  his  lost  work,  which  is  preserved  to  us  by 
G£cumenius  and  Theophylact,  Papias  relates  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  in  a  manner  which  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  account  in  the  first  Gospel.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  5  the  death 
of  the  traitor  is  thus  related :  "  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of 
silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself."' 
The  narrative  in  Papias  is  as  follows  :  **  Judas  walked  about  in 
this  world  a  great  example  of  impiety ;  for  his  body  having 
swollen  so  that,  on  an  occasion  when  a  waggon  was  moving  on 
its  way  he  could  not  pass  it,  he  was  crushed  by  the  wa^on,  and 
his  bowels  gushed  out."*  Theophylact,  in  connection  with  this 
passage,  adds  other  details,  also  apparently  taken  from  the  work 
of  Papias ;  as,  for  instance,  that,  from  his  excessive  corpulency, 
the  eyes  of  Judas  were  so  swollen  that  they  could  not  see,  and  so 
sunk  in  his  head  that  they  could  not  be  perceived  even  by  the 
aid  of  the  optical  instruments  of  physicians;  and  that  the 
rest  of  his  body  was  covered  with  running  sores  and  maggots,  and 
so  on  in  the  manner  of  the  early  Christian  ages,  whose  imagination 
conjured  up  the  wildest  "special  providences"  to  punish  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  As  Papias  expressly  states  that  he  eagerly 
inquired  what  the  Apostles  and,  amongst  them,  what  Matthew 
said,  we  may  conclude  that  he  would  not  have  deliberately  contra- 
dicted the  account  given  by  that  Apostle  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  any  work  attributed  to  him  which  contained  it. 

It  has  been  argued,  from  some  very  remote  and  imaginary 
resemblance  between  the  passage  from  the  preface  to  the  work  of 
Papias  quoted  by  Busebius  with  the  prologue  to  Luke,  that 
Papias  was  acquainted  with  that  Gospel ;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  groundless    than    such    a   conclusion    based    upon    such 

'  In  Acts  i.  18  f.  an  account  is  given  which  again  contradicts  both  Matthew 
and  the  version  of  Papias. 
'  CEcamenius,  Comm,  in  Acta  Apost.,  cap.  ii. 
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evidence,  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  our  fragments  of  Papias 
which  warrants  such  an  assertion.  Eusebius  does  not  mention 
that  Papias  knew  either  the  third  or  fourth  Gospel.  Is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  if  Papias  had  been  acquainted  with 
those  Gospels  he  would  not  have  asked  for  information  about 
them  from  the  Presbyters,  or  that  Eusebius  would  not  have 
recorded  it  as  he  did  that  regarding  the  works  ascribed  to  Matthew 
and  Mark  ?  Eusebius  states,  however,  that  Papias  *^  made  use  of 
testimonies  from  the  first  Epistle  of  John  and,  likewise,  from  that 
of  Peter/**  As  Eusebius,  however,  does  not  quote  the  passages 
from  Papias,  we  must  remain  in  doubt  whether  he  did  not,  as  else- 
where, assume  from  some  similarity  of  wording  that  the  passages 
were  quotations  from  these  Epistles,  whilst  in  reality  they  might 
not  be.  Andrew,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  the  fifth  century, 
mentions  that  Papias,  amongst  others  of  the  Fathers,  con- 
sidered the  Apocalypse  inspired."  No  reference  is  made  to  this 
by  Eusebius,  but,  although  from  his  Millenanan  tendencies  it  is 
very  probable  that  Papias  regarded  the  Apocalypse  with  peculiar 
veneration  as  a  prophetic  book,  this  evidence  is  too  vague  and 
isolated  to  be  of  much  value. 

We  find,  however,  that  Papias,  like  Hegesippus  and  others  of 
the  Fathers,  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Eusebius  says :  "  He  (Papias)  has  likewise  related 
another  history  of  a  woman  accused  of  many  sins  before  the  Lord, 
which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  "3 
This  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  episode  inserted  in  the  later 
MSS.  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  viii.  i-ii. 

Whatever  books  Papias  knew,  however,  it  is  certain,  from  his 
own  express  declaration,  that  he  ascribed  little  importance  to 
them,  and  preferred  tradition  as  a  more  beneficial  source  of 
information  regarding  evangelical  history.  '*  For  I  held  that  what 
was  to  be  derived  from  books,"  he  says,  "  did  not  so  profit  me  as 
that  fi*om  the  living  and  abiding  voice. "^  If,  therefore,  it  could  even 
have  been  shown  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  any  of  our 
canonical  Gospels,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  admitted 
that  he  did  not  recognise  them  as  authoritative  documents.  It  is 
manifest  from  the  evidence  adduced,  however,  that  Papias  did  not 
know  our  Gospels.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  could  have  found  it 
better  to  inquire  *'  what  John  or  Matthew,  or  what  any  other  of 

the  disciples  of  the  Lord say"  if  he  had  known  of  Gospels 

such  as  ours,  and  believed  them  to  have  been  actually  written  by 
those  Apostles,  deliberately  telling  him   what  they  had  to  say. 

*  Eoseb.,  H,  E.y  iii.  39. 

'  ProUg.  Comment,  in  Apocalypsin  ;  Routh,  Reliq,  Sacra,  1846,  i.,  p.  IS- 

^  H.  E,,  iii.  39.  ♦  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iii.  39. 
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The  work  of  Matthew,  which  he  mentionsi  being,  however,  a  mere 
collection  of  discourses  of  Jesus,  he  might  naturally  inquire  what 
the  Apostle'  himself  said  of  the  history  and  teaching  of  the 
Master.  The  evidence  of  Papias  is,  in  every  respect,  most  im- 
portant. He  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  that  Matthew  and 
Mark  were  believed  to  have  written  any  works  at  all ;  but,  whilst 
he  shows  that  he  does  not  accord  any  canonical  authority  even  to 
the  works  attributed  to  them,  his  description  of  those  works  and 
his  general  testimony  come  with  crushing  force  against  the  pre- 
tensions made  on  behalf  of  our  Gospels  to  Apostolic  origin  and 
authenticity. 


'  We  may  merely  remark  that  Papias  does  not  call  the  Matthew  who 
wrote  the  \6yia  an  Apostle.  In  this  sentence  he  speaks  of  the  Apostle, 
but  he  does  not  distinctly  identify  him  with  the  Matthew  of  the  other 
passage. 


CHAPTER     V. 

THE   CLEMENTINES — THE   EPISTLE   TO   DIOGNETUS 

We  must  now  as  briefly  as  possible  examine  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  apocryphal  religious  romance  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Clementines,"  and  assuming,  falsely  of  course,  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  Clement.  The  Clementines  are 
composed  of  three  principal  works,  the  Homilies^  Recognitions^ 
and  a  so-called  Epitome,  The  Homilies,  again,  are  prefaced  by  a 
pretended  epistle  addressed  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  James,  and 
another  from  Clement.  These  Homilies  were  only  known  in  an 
imperfect  form  till  1853,  when  Dressel*  published  a  complete 
Greek  text.  Of  the  Recognitions  we  only  possess  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Rufinus  (a.d.  402).  Although  there  is  much  diflference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  claims  to  priority  of  the  Homilies  and 
Recognitions^  many  critics  assigning  that  place  to  the  Homilies^ 
whilst  others  assert  the  earlier  origin  of  the  Recognitions,  all  are 
agreed  that  the  one  is  merely  a  version  of  the  other,  the  former 
being  embodied  almost  word  for  word  in  the  latter,  whilst  the 
Epitome  is  a  blending  of  the  other  two,  probably  intended  to 
purge  them  from  heretical  doctrine.  These  works,  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  emanated  from  the  Ebionitic  party  of 
the  early  Church,  are  supposed  to  be  based  upon  older  Petrine 
writings,  such  as  the  "  Preaching  of  Peter  "  (Kiypvypi  n«Tpov),  and 
the  "Travels  of  Peter"  (Il€pioSot  IIcTpov).  It  is  not  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to  go  into  any  analysis  of  the  character  of 
the  Clementines.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  they  mainly 
consist  of  discussions  between  the  Apostle  Peter  and  Simon  the 
Magician  regarding  the  identity  of  the  true  Mosaic  and  Christian 
religions.  Peter  follows  the  Magician  from  city  to  city  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  and  refuting  him,  the  one,  in  fact,  representing 
Apostolic  doctrine  and  the  other  heresy;  and  in  the  course  of 
these  discussions  occur  the  very  numerous  quotations  of  sayings  of 
Jesus  and  of  Christian  history  which  we  have  to  examine. 

The  Clementine  Recognitions,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
are  only  known  to  us  through  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus ; 
and,  from  a  comparison  of  the  evangelical  quotations  occurring  in 

*  Clementis  R,  qua  feruntur  HomiluB  xx,  nunc  primum  integra,  Ed. 
A.  R.  M.  Dressel. 
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that  work  with  the  same  in  the  Homilies^  it  is  evident  that  Rufinus 
has  assimilated  them,  in  the  course  of  translation,  to  the  parallel 
passages  of  our  Gospels.  It  is  admitted,  therefore,  that  no 
argument  regarding  the  source  of  the  quotations  can  rightly  be 
based  upon  the  Recognitions^  and  that  work  may,  consequently, 
be  entirely  set  aside,  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  alone  occupy 
our  attention. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that,  unless  the  date  at  which  these 
Homilies  were  composed  can  be  ascertained,  their  value  as 
testimony  for  the  existence  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels  is  seriously 
affected.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion 
regarding  this  point,  great  under  almost  any  circumstances,  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is  altogether  apocryphal,  and 
most  certainly  not  held  by  any  one  to  have  been  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  internal 
evidence  by  which  to  fix  the  date,  and  that  evidence  is  of  a 
character  which  admits  of  very  wide  extension  down  the  course 
of  time,  although  a  sharp  limit  is  set  beyond  which  it  cannot 
mount  upwards.  Of  external  evidence  there  is  almost  none,  and 
what  little  exists  does  not  warrant  an  early  date.  Origen,  it  is  true, 
mentions  IlcptoSot  KXiJ^en-o?,'  which,  it  is  conjectured,  may 
either  be  the  same  work  as  the  ^Avayviapurfios,  or  ReafgnitionSy 
translated  by  Rufinus,  or  related  to  it,  and  Epiphanius  and  others 
refer  to  Ilcpto&t  Wkrpovf  but  our  Clementine  Homilies  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  writer  before  pseudo-Athanasius.^  The  work, 
therefore,  can  at  the  best  afford  no  substantial  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  and  apostolic  origin  of  our  Gospels.  Hilgenfeld,  following 
in  the  steps  of  Baur,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Homilies 
are  directed  against  the  Gnosticism  of  Marcion  (and  also,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  against  the  Apostle  Paul),  and  he,  therefore, 
necessarily  assigns  to  them  a  date  subsequent  to  a.d.  i6o.  As 
Reuss,  however,  inquires :  upon  this  ground,  why  should  a  still 
later  date  not  be  named,  since  even  Tertullian  wrote  vehemently 
against  the  same  Gnosis  ?^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
author  was  a  representative  of  Ebionitic  Gnosticism,  which  had 
once  been  the  purest  form  of  primitive  Christianity ;  but  later, 
through  its  own  development,  though  still  more  through  the  rapid 
growth  around  it  of  Paulinian  doctrine,  had  assumed  a  position 
closely  verging  upon  heresy.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  however, 
to  enter  upon  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  date  at  which  the 

'  Comment,  in  Genesin  Philoc.y  22. 

'  Hilgenfeld  considers  Recog,  iv.-vi.,  Horn,  vii.-xi.,  a  version  of  the 
riep/odw  Wtrpov  Die  ap,  Vater^  p.  291  flF.  ;  Ritschl  does  not  consider  that  this 
can  be  decidedly  pcoved,  Entst.  Altk,  Kirche^  p.  204  f.;  so  also  Uhlhom, 
Die  Horn,  u,  Recog,^  p.  71  fF. 

3  Synops.  Sacr.  Script,^  sitbjinem.  *  Gesch.  N.  T.^  p.  254. 
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Clementines  were  Mrritten ;  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no 
certain  ground  upon  which  a  decision  can  be  based,  and  that  even 
an  approximate  conjecture  can  scarcely  be  reasonably  advanced. 
Critics  variously  date  the  composition  of  the  original  Recognitions 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  to  the  end  of  the 
third,  though  the  majority  are  agreed  in  placing  them  at  least  in 
the  latter  century.  They  assign  to  the  Homilies  an  origin  at 
different  dates  within  a  period  commencing  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  extending  to  one  or  two  centuries  later. 

In  the  Homilies  there  are  very  numerous  quotations  of  sayings 
of  Jesus  and  of  Gospel  history,  which  are  generally  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Peter,  or  introduced  with  such  formulk  as :  "  The 
teacher  said,"  "  Jesus  said,"  "  He  said,"  "  Th^  prophet  said  ";  but 
in  no  case  does  the  author  name  the  source  from  which  these 
sayings  and  quotations  are  derived.  That  he  does,  however, 
quote  from  a  written  source,  and  not  from  tradition,  is  clear  from 
the  use  of  such  expressions  as  "in  another  place  {aWj^  vovy 
he  has  said,"  which  refer  not  to  other  localities  or  circumstances, 
but  another  part  of  a  written  history.  There  are  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  upwards  of  a  hundred  quotations  of  sayings  of  Jesus 
or  references  to  his  history,  too  many  for  us  to  examine  in 
detail  here ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  these  passages,  so 
systematically  do  they  vary,  more  or  less,  from  the  parallels  in  our 
canonical  Gospels  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Justin,  apologists  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  elastic  explanation,  already  worn 
so  threadbare,  of  **  free  quotation  from  memory  "  and  '^  blending 
of  passages  "  to  account  for  the  remarkable  phenomena  presented. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  necessity  for  such  an  apology 
shows  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  these 
quotations.  De  Wette  says:  "The  quotations  of  evangelical 
works  and  histories  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings,  from  their 
nature  free  and  inaccurate,  permit  only  an  uncertain  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  as  to  their  written  source."'  Critics  have  maintained 
very  different  and  conflicting  views  r^arding  that  source.  Apolo- 
gists, of  course,  assert  that  the  quotations  in  the  Homilies  are  taken 
from  our  Gospels  only.  Others  ascribe  them  to  our  Gospels,  with 
a  supplementary  apocryphal  work  :  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter.  Some,  whilst 
admitting  a  subsidiary  use  of  some  of  our  Gospels,  assert 
that  the  author  of  the  Homilies  employs,  in  preference, 
the  Gospel  according  to  Peter ;  whilst  others,  recognising 
also  the  similarity  of  the  features  presented  by  these  quota- 
tions with  those  of  Justin's,  conclude  that  the  author  does 
not  quote  our  Gospels  at  all,  but    makes   use  of  the  Gospel 

'  See  several  instances,  Hotn,  xix.  2.  ^  Einl,  N.  7'.,  p,  115. 
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according  to  Peter,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.* 
Evidence  permitting  of  such  divergent  conclusions  manifestly 
cannot  be  of  a  decided  character.  We  may  affirm  that  few 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  use  of  our  Synoptics 
by  the  author  of  the  HomiHes^  along  with  other  sources, 
make  that  concession  on  the  strength  of  the  isolated  evidence 
of  the  Homilies  themselves,  but  they  are  generally  moved  by 
antecedent  views  on  the  point.  In  an  inquiry  like  that  which 
we  have  undertaken,  however,  such  easy  and  indifferent  judgment 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place,  and  the  point  we  have  to 
determine  is  not  whether  an  author  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  our  Gospels,  but  whether  he  furnishes  testimony  that  he 
actually  was  in  posifession  of  our  present  Gospels  and  regarded 
them  as  authoritative. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  author  of  the  Ciementifie 
Homilies  never  names  the  source  from  which  his  quotations  are 
derived.  Of  these  very  numerous  quotations  we  must  again 
distinctly  state  that  only  two  or  three,  of  a  very  brief  and  fragmen- 
tary character,  literally  agree  with  our  Synoptics,  whilst  all  the  rest 
differ  more  or  less  widely  from  the  parallel  passages  in  those 
Gospels.  Some  of  these  quotations  are  repeated  more  than  once 
with  the  same  persistent  and  characteristic  variations,  and  in 
several  cases,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they  agree  more  or  less 
closely  with  quotations  of  Justin  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles. 
Others,  again,  have  no  parallels  at  all  in  our  Gospels,  and  even 
apologists  are  consequently  compelled  to  admit  the  collateral  use 
of  an  apocr5rphal  Gospel.  As  in  the  case  of  Justin,  therefore, 
the  singular  phenomenon  is  presented  of  a  vast  number  olt 
quotations  of  which  only  one  or  two  brief  phrases,  too  fragmentary 
to  avail  as  evidence,  perfectly  agree  with  our  Gospels  ;  whilst  of 
the  rest,  which  all  vary  more  or  less,  some  merely  resemble 
combined  passages  of  two  Gospels,  others  only  contain  the  sense, 
some  present  variations  likewise  found  in  other  writers  or  in  various 
parts  of  the  Homilies^  and  are  repeatedly  quoted  with  the  same 
variations,  and  others  are  not  found  in  our  Gospels  at  all.  Such 
characteristics  cannot  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  any  mere  theory  of 
imperfect  memory  or  negligence.  The  systematic  variation  from 
our  Synoptics,  variation  proved  by  repetition  not  to  be  accidental, 
coupled  vdth  quotations  which  have  no  parallels  at  all  in  our 
Gospels,  more  naturally  point  to  the  use  of  a  different  Gospel.  In 
no  case  can  the  Homilies  be  accepted  as  furnishing  evidence  even 
of  the  existence  of  our  Gospels. 

As  it  is  impossible  here  to  examine  in  detail  all  of  the  quotations 


*  Credner,  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Zeller,  and  others,  consider  that 
the  author  uses  the  same  Gospel  as  Justin. 
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in  the  Clementine  HrniiUes^  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
this  distinct  statement  of  their  character,  and  merely  illustrate 
the  different  classes  of  quotations,  exhausting,  however,  those 
which  literally  agree  with  passages  in  the  Gospels.  The  most 
determined  of  recent  apologists  do  not  aflford  us  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  passages  upon  which  they  base  their  assertion  of  the 
use  of  our  Synoptics,  for  they  simply  assume  that  the  author  used 
them  without  producing  instances.' 

The  first  quotation  agreeing  with  a  passage  in  our  Synoptics 
occurs  in  Horn.  iii.  52  :  **  And  he  cried,  saying :  Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  are  weary,"  which  agrees  with  the  opening  words  of 
Nfatt.  xi.  28 ;  but  the  phrase  does  not  continue,  and  is  followed 
by  the  explanation,  *'  that  is,  who  are  seeking  the  truth  and  not 
liiiding  it."'  It  is  evident  that  so  short  and  fragmentary  a  phrase 
cannot  prove  anything. 

The  next  passage  occurs  in  Ham,  xviii.  15:'^  For  Isaiah  said : 
I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  and  I  will  utter  things  that 
have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."3 
This  passage,  with  a  slightly  different  order  of  words,  is  found  in 
Matt.  xiii.  35.  After  giving  a  series  of  parables,  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  says  (v.  34) :  '*  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the 
multitudes  in  parables  ;  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto 
them ;  (v.  35)  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  (Isaiah),  saying :  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  &c." 
There  are  two  peculiarities  which  must  be  pointed  out  in  this 
ptassage.  It  is  not  found  in  Isaiah,  but  in  Psajm  Ixxviii.  2,4  and 
it  presents  a  variation  from  the  version  of  the  Ixx.  Both  the 
variation  and  the  erroneous  reference  to  Isaiah,  therefore,  occur 
also  in  the  Homily,  and  it  is  upon  this  similarity  of  mistake  that 
the  apologetic  argument  mainly  rests.  The  first  part  of  the 
sentence  agrees  with,  but  the  latter  part  is  quite  different  from, 
the  Greek  of  the  Ixx.,  which  reads :  "  I  will  utter  problems  from 
the  beginning,"  <^^€y^o/iat  vfM^krjfiaTa  air'  apxyj^.^ 

The  Psalm  from  which  the  quotation  is  really  taken  is,  by  its 
superscription,  ascribed  to  Asaph,  who,  in  the  Septuagint  version 

»  Tischendorf  only  devotes  a  dozen  lines,  with  a  note,  to  the  CUmeniines, 
and  only  in  connection  with  our  fourth  Gospel,  which  shall  hereafter  have  our 
attention  (IVann  wurden  u,  s,  w,,  p.  90).  In  the  same  way  Dr.  Westcott 
passes  them  over  in  a  short  paragraph,  merely  asserting  the  allusions  to  our 
Gospels  to  be  "generally  admitted,*'  and  only  directly  referring  to  one  supposed 
qnotation  from  Mark  which  we  shall  presently  examine,  and  one  which  he 
affirms  to  be  from  the  fourth  Gospel  {On  the  Cafum,  p.  251  f.  In  the  4th 
edition  he  has  enlarged  his  remarks,  p.  282  AT. ). 

*  Hem.  iii.  52.  3  Horn,  xviii.  15. 

*  The  Vulgate  reads :  aperiam  in  parahoUs  os  meum :  loquar  propositiones 
€tb  iniiio,     I^  Ixxvii.  2. 

5  Ps.  Ixxvii.  2. 
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of  2  Chronicles  xxix.  30,  is  called  a  piophet.  It  was,  therefore, 
early  asserted  that  the  original  reading  of  Matthew  was  ''  Asaph, ' 
instead  of  "  Isaiah/'  Porphyry,  in  the  third  century,  twitted 
Christians  with  this  erroneous  ascription  by  their  inspired  evange- 
list to  Isaiah  of  a  passage  from  a  Psalm,  and  reduced  the  Fathers 
to.  great  straits.  Eusebius,  in  his  commentary  on  this  verse  of  the 
Psalm,  attributes  the  insertion  of  the  words,  ''  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,"  to  unintelligent  copyists,  and  asserts  that  in  accurate 
MSS.  the  name  is  not  added  to  the  word  prophet.  Jerome 
likewise  ascribes  the  insertion  of  the  name  Isaiah  for  that  of 
Asaph,  which  was  originally  written,  to  an  ignorant  scribe,'  and 
in  the  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  generally,  though  probably 
falsely,  ascribed  to  him,  the  remark  is  made  that  many  copies  of 
the  Gospel  to  that  day  had  the  name  "  Isaiah,"  for  which  Porphyry 
had  reproached  Christians,'  and  the  writer  of  the  same  commentary 
actually  allows  himself  to  make  the  assertion  that  Asaph  was  found 
in  all  the  old  codices,  but  ignorant  men  had  removed  it,3  The 
fact  is,  that  the  reading  "Asaph  "  for  '^  Isaiah  "  is  not  found  in 
any  extant  MS.,  and,  although  **  Isaiah  "  has  disappeared  from  all 
but  a  few  obscure  codices,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  name 
anciently  stood  in  the  text.  In  the  Sinaitic  Codex^  which  is 
probably  the  earliest  MS.  extant,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the 
fourth  century,  "  the  prophet  Isaiah  "  stands  in  the  text  by  the 
first  hand,  but  is  erased  by  the  second  (b). 

The  quotation  in  the  Homily,  however,  is  clearly  not  from  our 
Gospel.  It  is  introduced  by  the  words  "For  Isaiah  says'*;  and 
the  context  is  so  different  from  that  in  Matthew  that  it  seems 
most  improbable  that  the  author  of  the  Homily  could  have  had 
the  passage  suggested  to  him  by  the  Gospel  It  occurs  in  a 
discussion  between  Simon  the  Magician  and  Peter.  The  former 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  Maker  of  the  world  is  not  the 
highest  God,  and  amongst  other  arguments  he  advances  the 
passage,  "  No  man  knew  the  Father,"  etc.,  to  show  that  the 
Father  had  remained  concealed  from  the  Patriarchs,  etc.,  until 
revealed  by  the  Son ;  and  in  reply  to  Peter  he  retorts,  that  if  the 
supposition  that  the  Patriarchs  were  not  deemed  worthy  to  know 
the  Father  was  unjust,  the  Christian  teacher  himself  was  to  blame 
who  said,  "I  thank  thee.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  what 
was  concealed  from  the  wise  thou  hast  revealed  to  suckling  babes." 

*  Comment,  Matt.y  xiii.  35. 

'  Multa  evanfelia  usque  hodie  ita  kaberU :  Ut  implereiur^  quod  scriptum  tst 
per  l^iaxicai  propnetcLfft,  etc.     Hieron.,  0pp. ,  vii.,  p.  270  f. 

3  Asaph  invenitur  in  omnibus  veteribus  codicibtts^  sed  homines  ignoranUs 
tulerunt  illud.  To  this  Credner  pertineDtly  remarks :  ^^ Die  Notk^  in  weUkt 
die  guten  Kirchettvdter  durch  Porphyrius  gekommen  waren^  eriaubte  auek  eisu 
Luge,     Sie geschah ja :  in  majorem  Dei gloriam'^  {Beitrage,  i.,  p.  304), 
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Peter  argues  that  in  the  statement  of  Jesus,  "  No  man  knew  the 
Father,"  etc.,  he  cannot  be  considered  to  indicate  another  God 
and  Father  from  him  who  made  the  world,  and  he  continues : 
"  For  the  concealed  things  of  which  he  spoke  may  be  those  of 
the  Creator  himself;  for  Isaiah  says,  *  I  will  open  my  mouth/  etc. 
Do  you  admit,  therefore,  that  the  prophet  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
things  concealed  ?*'*  and  so  on.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
this  argument  to  indicate  that  the  passage  was  suggested  by  the 
Gospel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  used  in  a  totally  different  way, 
and  is  quoted  not  as  an  evangelical  text,  but  as  a  saying  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  treated  in  connection  with  the  prophet  him- 
self, and  not  with  its  supposed  fulfilment  in  Jesus.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Recognitions^ 
whether  that  work  be  of  older  or  more  recent  date,  the  passage 
does  not  occur  at  all.  Now,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
and  where  this  erroneous  reference  to  a  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  first  occurred,  there  is  no  reason  for  affirming  that  it 
originated  in  our  first  Synoptic,  and  as  little  for  asserting  that  its 
cx:currence  in  the  Clementine  Homilies^  with  so  different  a  context 
and  object,  involves  the  conclusion  that  their  author  derived  it 
from  the  Gospel,  and  not  from  the  Old  Testament  or  some  other 
source.  On  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  argument  based  upon  it  in 
the  Homilies  suggests  a  different  origin,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  passage,  with  its  erroneous  reference,  was  derived  by  both 
from  another  and  common  source. 

Another  passage  is  a  phrase  from  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  which 
occurs  in  Hom.  xix.  2  :  '*  But  also  in  the  prayer  which  he  com- 
mended to  us  we  have  it  said  :  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one  " 
('Pwai  ^/las  air5  rov  Trovrjpov).  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
few  Gospels  can  have  been  composed  without  including  this 
prayer,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  short  phrase  demonstrates 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Homilies 
was  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  universally  known  lessons 
of  Jesus,  or  made  use  of  a  Gospel  which  contained  it.  There 
would  have  been  cause  for  wonder  had  he  been  igiiorant  of  it. 

The  only  other  passage  which  agrees  literally  with  our  Gospels 
is  also  a  mere  fragment  from  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  and  when 
the  other  references  to  the  same  parable  are  added,  it  is  evident 
that  the  quotation  is  not  from  our  Gospels.  In  Horn,  iii.  65  the 
address  to  the  good  servant  is  introduced,  '*  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant"  (E5,  SoGXc  aya^c  #cat  Trarre),  which  agrees 
with  the  words  in  Matt.  xxv.  21.  The  allusion  to  the  parable  of 
the  talents  in  the  context  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  passage 
occurs   in  an  address  of  the  Apostle   Peter  to   overcome  the 

'  Horn,  xviii.  1-15. 
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modest  scruples  of  Zaccheus,  the  former  publican^  who  has  been 
selected  by  Peter  as  his  successor  in  the  Church  of  Caesarea  when 
he  is  about  to  leave  in  pursuit  of  Simon  the  Magician.  Anticipa- 
ting the  possibility  of  his  hesitating  to  accept  the  office,  Peter,  in 
an  earlier  part  of  his  address,  however,  maices  fuller  allusions  to 
the  same  parable  of  the  talents,  which  we  must  contrast  with  the 
parallel  in  the  first  Synoptic.  '*  But  if  any  of  those  present, 
having  the  ability  to  instruct  the  ignorance  of  men,  shrink  back 
from  it,  considering  only  his  own  ease,  then  let  him  expect  to 

hear :" 

HoM.  HI.  6i.  ,  Matt.  xxv.  26-yi. 

Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant ;        v.  26.     Thou  wicked  and  slothibl 

servant,  thou    knewest    that    I    reap 

I  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  from 

where  I  strawed  not. 

thou  oughtest    to  have  put  out  my  I      v.  27.     Thou  oughtest  therefore  to 

money  with   the  exchangers,  and  at  |  have  pat  my  money  to  the  exchangers. 


my  coming   I    should  have    exacted 
mme  own. 

Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into 
the  darkness  without. 


idtt  at  T^  dpy^pi^  fiov  wpo- 


and  at  my  coming  I  should  havt: 
received  mine  own  with  usury. 

V.  28,  29.     Take  therefore,  etc 

v.  30.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofit- 
able servant  into  the  darkness  with- 
out ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

V.  26.  IIoi^p^  doDXe  KoX  iicnipi^ 
^d«ct  5tc  Btpl^ia,  c.r.X. 

V.  27.  Hti  at  odp  ^Xtuf  t6  dpy^ii^ 
fjLOv  roct  Tpawt jurats,  Ktd  ^Xtfuv  iy^ 
iKOfxurifiriP*  Slp  rb  ifibw  abp  rbxtf. 

V.  28,  29.     Apart  o9r,  x.r.X. 

V.  30.  Kol  rbp  axptio"  JovXor  iKfid- 
Xere  tit  rb  axiroi  rb  i^tStrtpop'  ixel 
ioTM  6  KXavOfA^Sf  K.r.X. 

The  Homily  does  not  end  here,  however,  but  continues  in 
words  not  found  in  our  Gospels  at  all :  "  And  reasonably  :  *  For/ 
he  says,  "it  is  thine,  O  man,  to  put  my  words  as  silver  with 
exchangers,  and  to  prove  them  as  money.'"*  This  passage  is 
very  analogous  to  another  saying  of  Jesus,  frequently  quoted  from 
an  apocryphal  Gospel,  by  the  author  of  the  JfomiUeSy  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  more  particularly  refer,  but  here  merely  point  out : 
"Be  ye  approved  money-changers "  (^iv&r$€  rpaWfiTat  SoKiftoip 
The  variations  from  the  parallel  passages  in  the  first  and  third 
Gospels,  the  peculiar  application  of  the  parable  to  the  toords  of 
Jesus,  and  the  addition  of  a  saying  not  found  in  our  Gospels, 
warrant  us  in  denying  that  the  quotations  we  are  considering  can 

'  LfUke  xix.  23  substitutes  firpa^a  for  iKOfiiadfiifp, 

'  KcU  cCX6yuji.     "Lev  ydp,  <Pff<rlpf  dpBpcart,  rods   X&yout  fiov  (S^f  dpy&piOP  iiri 
rpairt^irCjp  ^XtiPy  xal  un  xfi^M^fCk  boKifJukaeu,     Horn,  iii.  6x. 
3  Horn,  iii.  50 ;  ii.  51,  etc. 
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be  appropriated  by  our  canonical  Gospels,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
give  good  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  the  author  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  parable  from  another  source. 

There  is  no  other  quotation  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  which 
literally  agrees  with  our  Gospels,  and  it  is  difficult,  without  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  partial  selection,  to  illustrate  the  systematic 
variation  in  such  very  numerous  passages  as  occur  in  these  writings. 
It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  test  applied  to 
the  quotations  of  Justin,  and  give  in  detail  the  passages  from  the 
Semoon  on  the  Mount  which  are  found  in  the  Homilies.  Some  of 
these  vrill  come  before  us  presently  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  whole, 
which  are  not  less  than  fifty,  we  may  broadly  and  positively  state 
that  they  all  more  or  less  differ  from  our  Gospels.  To  take  the 
severest  test,  however,  we  shall  compare  those  further  passages 
which  are  specially  adduced  as  most  closely  following  our  Gospels, 
and  neglect  the  vast  majority  which  widely  differ  from  them. 
In  addition  to  the  passages  which  we  have  already  examined, 
Credner'  points  out  the  following.  The  first  is  from  Horn.  xix.  2' : 
''  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan  he  is  divided  against  himself:  how  then 
can  his  kingdom  stand  T  In  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  the 
Homily  reads,  iKpdXkrf  for  the  cicjSaXXct  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  the 
last  phrase  in  each  is  as  follows  : — 

Matt,  irws  ody  araSi^erQU.  ij  jScuriXc^a  ai^roO  ; 

The  third  Gospel  differs  from  the  first  as  the  Homily  does  from 
both.  The  next  passage  is  from  Horn.  xix.  73 :  "  For  thus,  said 
our  Father,  who  was  without  deceit :  out  of  abundance  of  heart 
mouth  speaketh."  The  Greek  compared  with  that  of  Matt.  xii.  34. 

/fom.    'Ek  wtpiffircOfMTOi         Kopdlat       ffrSfJM  XaXct 

Matt.  'Ejc  yit,p  toO  ire/H(r<re(//Mirot  rijs  KOpdlas  t6  irrdfia  XaXec. 

The  form  of  the  Homily  is  much  more  proverbial.  The  next 
passage  occurs  in  Horn,  iii.  52  :  "  Every  plant  which  the  heavenly 
Father  did  not  plant  shall  be  rooted  up.''  This  agrees  with  the 
parallel  in  Matt.  xv.  13,  with  the  important  exception,  that 
although  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  "  lAe  heavenly  Father  "  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  "my  heavenly  Father"  of  the  Gospel,  The  last 
passage  pointed  out  by  Credner  is  from  Hom,  viii.  4  :  '^  But  also 
*  many,'  he  said,  *  called,  but  few  chosen ' ";  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  Matt^xx.  16,  etc. 

Ham.  AXXd  xaX,  iroXXo2,  ^1^r(r,     kXittoj,  6\lyoi  Si  iKXexrol. 
Matt.  xoXXo2  ydp  eliny  K\7fTol,  dXlyoi  8i  iKXeicrol, 

We  have  already  fully  discussed  this  passage  of  the  Gospel  in 
connection  with  the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas,"^  and  need  not  say 
more  here. 

1  Credner,  Beitrage,  i.,  p.  285 ;  cf.  p.  302.  '  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  26. 

3  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  34.  ♦  P.  139  ff. 
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The  variations  in  these  p>assages,  it  may  be  argued,  are  not  very 
important.  Certainly,  if  they  were  the  exceptional  variations 
amongst  a  mass  of  quotations  perfectly  agreeing  with  parallels  in 
our  Gospels,  it  might  be  exaggeration  to  base  upon  such  diver- 
gences a  conclusion  that  they  were  derived  from  a  different  source. 
When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  that  these  are  passages  selected  for  their  closer  agreement  out 
of  a  multitude  of  others,  either  more  decidedly  differing  from  our 
Gospels  or  not  found  in  them  at  all,  the  case  entirely  changes ; 
and,  variations  being  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  these, 
however  slight,  become  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  Gosf>el  different 
from  ours. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  slight  variations  in 
connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  source  from  which 
quotations  are  derived,  the  following  may,  at  random,  be  pointed 
out :  The  passage,  "  See  thou  say  nothing  to  any  man,  but  go  thy 
way,  show  thyself  to  the  priest  '*  (^Opa  firjSevl  ctiq/?,  dkXA  wroyc 
crcain-ov  Su^ov  T<j)  te/3*?),  occurring  in  a  work  like  the  Homilies 
would,  supposing  our  second  Gospel  no  longer  extant,  be  referred  to 
Matt.  viii.  4,  with  which  it  entirely  agrees.  It  is,  however,  actually 
taken  from  Mark  i.  44,  and  not  from  the  first  Gospel.  Then, 
again,  supposing  that  our  first  Gospel  had  shared  the  fate  of  so 
many  others  of  the  iroWoi  of  Luke,  and  in  some  early  work  the 
following  passage  was  found  :  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
except  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own  house  "  {Ovk  toTiv  vpo- 
ifnfrq^  arifws  el  firj  €v  ry  irarpiSi  avrov  koi  €v  ry  oIki^.  avrof), 
this  passage  would,  undoubtedly,  be  claimed  by  apologists  as  a 
quotation  from  Mark  vi.  4,  and  as  proving  the  existence  and  use 
of  that  Gospel.  The  omission  of  the  words  "  and  among  his  ovm 
kin  "  (icai  €v  tm^  <rvyy€V€<rLv  avrov)  would  at  first  be  explained  as 
mere  abbreviation,  or  defect  of  memory ;  but  on  the  discovery 
that  part  or  all  of  these  words  are  omitted  from  some  MSS,,  that, 
for  instance,  the  phrase  is  erased  from  the  oldest  manuscript 
known — ^the  Cod,  Sinaiticus — the  derivation  from  the  second 
Gospel  would  be  considered  as  established.  The  author,  notwith- 
standing, might  never  have  seen  that  Gospel,  for  the  quotation  is 
taken  from  Matt.  xiii.  57.' 

We  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  De  Wette  as  to  the  incon- 
clusive nature  of  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  froift  the  quotations 
in  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings  regarding  their  source,  but  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  we  shall  now  examine  the 
passages  which  he  cites  as  most  nearly  agreeing  with  our  Gospels.' 
The  first  of  these  occurs  in  Horn,  iii.  18 :  "  The  Scribes  and  the 

»  Cf.  Matt.  viii.  19-22 ;  Luke  ix.  57-60,  etc 
"  Einl,  N.  r,,  p.  115. 
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Pharisees  sit  upon  Moses'  seat ;  all  things,  therefore,  whatsoever 
they  speak  to  you,  hear  them,"  which  is  compared  with  Matt 
xxiii.  2,  3 :  "  The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  upon  Moses* 
seats ;  all  things,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  say  to  you,  do  and 
observe."  We  subjoin  the  Greek  of  the  latter  half  of  these 
passages : — 

Horn,  xdrra  o0r  tfcra         \kywrvf  6/cfcir,  dicoi/cre  oArGxv, 
Matt,  irdi^m  0^  ^tra,  Our  elwwnv  vfu¥  )roii}(rar£  koX  rifpeire. ' 

That  the  variation  in  the  Homily  is  deliberate  and  derived  from 
the  Gospel  used  by  the  author  is  clear  from  the  continuation : 
"  Hear  M«»  (avrwy),  he  said,  as  entrusted  with  the  key  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  knowledge,  which  alone  is  able  to  open 
the  gate  of  life,  through  which  alone  is  the  entrance  to 
eternal  life.  But  verily,  he  says :  They  possess  the  key 
indeed,  but  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  in  they  do  not  grant 
it."'  The  avr<av  is  here  emphatically  repeated,  and  the  further 
quotation  and  reference  to  the  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  continue  to  differ  distinctly  from  the  account  both  in 
our  first  and  third  Ck)spels.  The  passage  in  Matt,  xxiii.  13  reads: 
"  But  woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye 
shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men ;  for  ye  go  not  in  your- 
selves, neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in. "3  The 
parallel  in  Luke  xi.  52  is  not  closer.  There  the  passage  regarding 
Moses'  seat  is  altogether  wanting,  and  in  verse  52,  where  the 
greater  similarity  exists,  the  "  lawyers,"  instead  of  the  "  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,"  are  addressed.  The  verse  reads :  "  Woe  unto  you. 
Lawyers  !  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge :  ye 
entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in  ye 
hindered."^  The  first  Gospel  has  not  the  direct  image  of  the  key 
at  all :  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven"; 
the  third  has  "  the  key  of  knowledge "  (xX^iSa  t^s  y voxrecDs) 
taken  away  by  the  lawyers,  and  not  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
whilst  the  Gospel  of  the  Homilies  has  the  key  of  the  kingdom 
(icAcTSa  T^s  paa-iXeiast),  and  explains  that  this  key  is  knowledge 
{tjTts  €<rr*  yvwo-ts).     It  is  apparent  that  the  first  Gospel  uses  an 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  various  readings  of  the  three  last  words 
in  various  MSS.  Whether  shortened  or  inverted,  the  difference  from  the 
Homily  remains  the  same. 

*  Adrwr  dij  ehrery  un  r^  K\€i9a  rifi  panriXtias  T€Ti<rT€VfUif(aWy  Ijrii  iarl 
TTMRf,  4  fi6vri  Hfp  nifXriP  rift  ^<arjs  di^oc^ot  S^arai,  BC  ^9  fL^^i  e/t  t^p  aUopiav 
fbH^r  €Ure\$€ip  iartp-  'AXXd  rai,  4>v^Ip,  KparoOffi  fih  rifp  kXcip,  rotf  d^  /SouXo- 
fUwoiS  eireXOeuf  oi  irapixovatr.     Horn.  iii.  18 ;  cf.  Horn,  iii.  70,  xviii.  15,  16. 

3  O^eU,    K.r.X. *ri   jcXefere    r^r  /^curcXcioy   rdv   odpayijv   i/AvpoaBcp   rdv 

kpBp&viOP'     vfieis  ykp  oix  eUripxcaBe,  ohSi  rodt  eUrepx^M-^^^^  dtfUere  eltreXSeiw, 
Matt,  xxiii.  13. 

*  OdeU  {ffup  rdit  pofwcdity  6ti  Ijpare  t^p  irXe(<5a  ttji  yptixretin'  airroi  oifK  tlff^XBwre 
KoX  rout  eUfepxofUvovt  ^irwXi^arc.     Luke  xi.  52. 
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expression  more  direct  than  the  others,  whilst  the  third  Gospel 
explains  it ;  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Homilies  has  in  all  probability 
the  simpler  original  words,  the  "key  of  the  kingdom," which  both 
of  the  others  have  altered  for  the  purpose  of  more  immediate 
clearness.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  passage  does  not 
agree  with  our  Gospel. 

The  next  quotation  referred  to  by  De  Wette  is  in  Ham,  iii.  5 1 : 

"  And  also  that  he  said  :  *  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law 

the  heaven  and  the  earth  will  pass  away,  but  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law.* "  This  is  compared  with  Malt 
V.  17,  18  :*  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  (v.  18)  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you  :  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 
The  Greek  of  both  passages  reads  as  follows : — 

Matt.  v.  17,  18. 

KaToXvaai  dXXd  rXiypcMrcu. 

V.  18.  d/ifyr  ydp  \iyia  if/u^i  fw  &» 
TCLpiXB-ff  6  odpavbs  koI  ^  yrjy  lirm  h  Ij 
fila  K€pala  od  fiii  mtpfKOrt  drb  roti 
vdfjMVf  (<ifs  &r  rdpTa  yirqmi. 

That  the  omissions  and  variations  in  this  passage  are  not  acci- 
dental is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  quotation  occurs  again 
literally  in  the  Epistle  from  Peter"  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
Homilies  in  which  the  irapcAcwovrat  is  repeated,  and  the 
sentence  closes  at  the  same  point.  The  author  in  that  place 
adds  :  "  This  he  said  that  all  might  be  fulfilled  "  (rouro  Sc  cJ/n/Kci^, 
tva  TO.  v6.vTa  yivrjrai).  Hilgenfeld  considers  the  Epistle  of  much 
more  early  date  than  the  Hopiilies,  and  that  this  agreement 
bespeaks  a  particular  text.3  The  quotation  does  not  agree  with 
our  Gospels,  and  must  be  assigned  to  another  source. 

The  next  passage  pointed  out  by  De  Wette  is  the  erroneous 
quotation  from  Isaiah  which  we  have  already  examined.^  That 
which  follows  is  found  in  Horn.  viii.  7  :  "  For  on  this  account  our 
Jesus  himself  said  to  one  who  frequently  called  him  Lord,  yet  did 
nothing  which  he  commanded  :  Why  dost  thou  say  to  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  doest  not  the  things  which  1  say  ?"  This  is  compared 
with  Luke  vi.  465 :  "  But  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  I  say  ?" 


HoM.  III.  51. 

T6  84  Kol  tlrctp  a&r6r 

OdK  ^XSop  KaraXvirai  rbu  p6fi0Jf. 

«  •  «  * 

*0  odpopbt  Kal  i)  yrj  rapeXevffoyTtu  ICjra 
8i  h  i)  ^La  Ktpala  0^  fiij  Tap4X0'fi  drb 
ToG  ydfiov. 


HoM.  vni.  7. 
Tl  fu   Xe^eis,    Ki/pcc,    tupte,  koI  06 


Luke  vi.  46. 

TL  ae  /if  icaXecrc  Kvpie,  Kvpu,  cai  ot' 
Totecre  A  Xsyv ; 


«  Cf.  Luke  xvi.  17.  »  §  ii.  3  DU  Ew.JusHtis,  p.  340- 

♦  P.  303  f.  ;  cf.  Horn,  xviii.  15,  Matt.  xiii.  35.     s  Cf.  Matt.  vii.  21. 
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This  passage  differs  from  our  Gospels  in  having  the  second 
person  singular  instead  of  the  pluraJ,  and  in  substituting  Xf/ci? 
for  fcoXcKTc  in  the  first  phrase.  The  Homily,  moreover,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  use  of  the  second  person  singular,  distinctly 
states  that  the  saying  was  addressed  to  a  person  who  frequently 
called  Jesus  "  Lord,"  whereas  in  the  Gospels  it  forms  part  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  a  totally  impersonal  application  to  the 
multitude. 

The  next  passage  referred  to  by  De  Wette  is  in  Horn,  xix.  2  : 
**  And  he  declared  that  he  saw  the  evil  one  as  lightning  fall  from 
heaven."  This  is  compared  with  Luke  x.  18,  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  other  Gospels :  "  And  he  said  to  them,  I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." 


Luke  x.  18. 


HOM.  XIX.  2. 

Ka2  5rt  idtpaKt  rhv  irori^pdr 
m  currpar^  we<rivTa  in  rov  odpai^oO 
i^\ttffep. 

The  substitution  of  rhv  vovrjpov  for  t^v  a-aravav,  had  he  found  the 
latter  in  his  Gospel,  would  be  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  Homilies  has  just  before  quoted  the 
saying,  "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,"*  etc. ;  and  he  continues  in  the 
above  words  to  show  that  Satan  had  been  cast  out,  so  that  the 
evidence  would  have  been  strengthened  by  the  retention  of  the 
word  in  Luke,  had  he  quoted  that  Gospel.  The  variations 
indicate  that  he  quoted  from  another  source. 

The  next  passage  pointed  out  by  De  Wette  likewise  finds  a 
parallel  only  in  the  third  Gospel.  It  occurs  in  Ham,  ix.  22  : 
"  Nevertheless,  though  all  demons  with  all  the  diseases  flee  before 
you,  in  this  only  is  not  to  be  your  rejoicing,  but  in  that,  through 
grace,  your  names,  as  of  the  ever-living,  are  recorded  in  heaven," 
This  is  compared  with  Luke  x.  20 :  "  Notwithstanding,  in  this 
rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,  but  rejoice  that 
your  names  are  written  in  the  heavens," 

HoM.  IX.  22.  LuKB  x.  20. 

r6:map  rCgw  traSQuf  vnSit  ^evyvto^iWy  wk  TW€VfiaTa  itf/Zv  {nrordurfferaiy  x«^P^^  ^f 

icTtp  iw  radnp  fUwtp  x^^^^j  ^^   ^*  ^'  ^^   6w6fici,Ta  bfiMav  iyy4ypairrai  iv 

7^  hC  fuapeariap  rd  ififtara  u/u.6r  iv  rocs  wpafotS' 
oupoM^  (its  dei  i'tifirrtop  dj^aypa^rjfai. 

The  differences  between  these  two  passages  are  too  great,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Homily  too  marked,  to  require  any  argument  to 
demonstrate  that  the  quotation  cannot  be  successfully  claimed  by 
our  third  Gospel.  On  the  contrary,  as  one  of  so  many  other 
passages  systematically  varying  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  it 
must  be  assigned  to  another  source. 

'  See  p.  307. 
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De    Wette    says:    "A    few    others    (quotations)    presuppose 
{voraussetzen)  the  Gospel  of  Mark,"'  and  he  gives  them.     The 
first  occurs  in  Ham,  ii.  19  :  "  There  is  a  certain  Justa=  amongst  us, 
a  Syrophoenician,  a  Canaanite  by  race,  whose  (laughter  was  affected 
by  a  sore  disease,  and  who  came  to  our  Lord  crying  out  and 
supplicating  that  he  would  heal  her  daughter.     But  he,  being  also 
asked  by  us,  said  :  *  It  is  not  meet  to  heal  the  Gentiles  who  are 
like  dogs  from  their  using  different  meats  and  practices,  whilst  the 
table  in  the  kingdom  has  been  granted  to  the  sons  of  Israel.'    But 
she,  hearing  this  and  exchanging  her  former  manner  of  life  for  that 
of  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  that  she  might,  like  a  dog, 
partake  of  the  crumbs  falling  from  the  same  table,  obtained,  as  she 
desired,   healing  for  her    daughter.  "3     This   is   compared    with 
Mark  vii.  24-30,*  as  it  is  the  only  Gospel  which  calls  the  woman 
a  Syrophoenician.     The  Homily,  however,  not  only  calls  her  so, 
but  gives  her  name  as  "Justa."      If,   therefore,  it   be  aigued 
that    the    mention   of    her  nationality  supposes  that  the  author 
found     the    fact    in    his    Gospel,    and    because  we    know    no 
other  but  Marks  which  gives  that  information,  that  he  therefore 
derived  it  from  our  second  Gospel,  the  additional  mention  of  the 
name  of  "  Justa "  on  the  same  grounds  necessarily  points  to  the 
use  of  a  Gospel  which  likewise  contained  it,  which  our  Gospel 
does  not.     Nothing  can  be  more  decided  than  the  variation  in 
language  throughout  this  whole  passage  from  the  account  in  Mark, 
and  the  reply  of  Jesus  is  quite  foreign  to  our  Gospels.     In  Mark 
(vii.  25)  the  daughter  has  "an  unclean  spirit "  (TrvcCfia  aKadaprov) ; 
in   Matthew  (xv.  22)  she  is  "grievously  possessed  by  a  devil" 
(#ca#ca>s  ^iiiovl(€,rai\  but  in  the   Homily  she  is  "affected  by  a 
sore    disease"    (yirh    ^aXeinis    voa-ov    irvvu\(ETo),      The    second 
Gospel   knows  nothing  of  any  intercession  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples,    but   Matthew    has :    "  And   the   disciples   came    and 
besought  him  (ripwro>v  avrov),  saying :  *  Send   her  away,  for  she 
crieth  after  us,'  "^  whilst  the  Homily  has  merely  "  being  also  asked 
by  us"  (a^ift)^€i5),  in  the  sense  of  intercession  in  her  favour.     The 
second  Gospel  gives  the   reply  of  Jesus  as  follows :    "  Let  the 
children  first  be  filled ;  for  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the  bread  of  the 
children,  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs.     And  she  answered  and  said 
unto  him  :  *  Yea,  Lord,  for  the  dogs  also  eat  under  the  table  of  the 
crumbs  of  the  children.'     And  he  said  unto  her :  *  For  this  saying 

'  Einl,  A^.  7;,  p.  115.  »  Cf.  Horn.  Hi.  ^^  ;  xiii.  7. 

3  Horn,  ii.   19.  4  Cf.  Matt.  xv.  21-28. 

5  ««  The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syrophoenician  by  nation."  (^  5^  yvt^  V 
*'E>X'nvls,  'LvpwfHKvlKtffira  T^  y4w€i),  Mark  vii.  26.  **  A  woman  of  Canaan" 
{yw^  Xovai'afa).     Matt.  xv.  22. 

^  Matt.  XV.  23. 
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go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter.* "'  The 
nature  of  the  reply  of  the  woman  is,  in  the  Gospels,  the  reason 
given  for  granting  her  request ;  but  in  the  Homily  the  woman's 
conversion  to  Judaism,'  that  is  to  say  Judeo-Christianity,  is 
prominently  advanced  as  the  cause  of  her  successful  pleading.  It 
is  certain  from  the  whole  character  of  this  passage,  the  variation 
of  the  language,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  which  is  not  in  our  Gospels 
at  all,  that  the  narrative  cannot  rightly  be  assigned  to  them ;  but 
the  more  reasonable  inference  is  that  it  was  derived  from  another 
source. 

The  last  of  De  Wette'ss  passages  is  from  Ham,  iii.  57  :  "Hear, 
0  Israel ;  the  Lord  thy*  God  is  one  Lord."  This  is  a  quotation 
from  Deuteronomy  vi.  4,  which  is  likewise  quoted  in  the  second 
Gospel,  xii.  29,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  first 
Commandment  of  all  ?  Jesus  answered :  The  first  is.  Hear,  O 
Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the 
I^rd  thy  God,"  etc.  In  the  Homily,  however,  the  quotation 
is  made  in  a  totally  different  connection,  for  there  is  no  question 
of  commandments  at  all,  but  a  clear  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  passage  was  used,  which  excludes  the  idea  that 
this  quotation  was  derived  from  Mark  xii.  29.  The  context  in  the 
Homily  is  as  follows :  ^^  But  to  those  who  were  beguiled  to  imagine 
many  Gods  as  the  Scriptures  say,  he  said:  Hear,  O  Israel," 
etc.  5  There  is  no  hint  of  the  assertion  of  many  gods  in  the 
Gospels :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  question  is  put  by  one  of  the 
scribes  in  Mark  to  whom  Jesus  says  :  "  Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God."^  The  quotation,  therefore,  caimot  be  legiti- 
mately appropriated  by  the  second  Synoptic,  but  may  with  much 
greater  probability  be  assigned  to  a  different  Gospel. 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  passage,  the  only  one  pointed  out  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  Synoptics,  the  discovery  of  which,  Dr. 
Westcott  afilirms,  "  has  removed  the  doubts  which  had  long  been 
raised  about  those  (allusions)  to  St.  Mark."7  The  discovery 
referred  to  is  that  of  the  Cedex  Ottobonianus  by  Dressel,  which 
contains  the  concluding  part  of  the  Homilies^  and  which  was  first 
published  by  him  in  1853.  Dr.  Westcott  says:  "Though  St. 
Mark  has  few  peculiar  phrases,  one  of  these  is  repeated  verbally  in 
the  concluding  part  of  the  19th  Homily."^  The  passage  is  as 
follows :  Ham,  xix.  20 :  "  Wherefore  also  he  explained  to  his 
disciples  privately  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens." 

'  Mark  vii.  27-29.  »  Cf.  Horn.  xiii.  7.  3  Einl,  N,  T.,p.  iiS- 

*  Although  most  MSS.  have  <rou  in  this  place,  some,  as,  for  instance,  that 
edited  by  Cotelerius,  read  iffiiop. 
5  ffcm.  iii.  57.  6  Mark  xii.  34. 

'  On  the  Canon,  p.  251.  ^  Cf.  /J.,  p.  252. 
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This  is  compared  with  Mark  iv.  34 "and  privately,  to  his  own 

disciples,  he  explained  all  things/' 

Mark  iv.  34. 

Kai^  Idiqjf  S^  roif    idiots  luaJhf 

roZs  iwfXvev  irdiTa.  * 


HOM.  XIX.  20. 

Alb  Ktd  rof  f  ai>ro0  fMBirniis  «ar^  Idlaif 
iw€\v€  rip  rm  oipcwOv  /3a<riXf(af  rd 
fiuoT'^fyia. 


We  have  only  a  few  words  to  add  to  complete  the  whole  of  Dr« 
Westcott's  remarks  upon  the  subject.  He  adds  after  the  quotation  ^ 
"This  is  the  only  place  where  eiriXwa  occurs  in  the  Gospels."' 
We  may,  however,  point  out  that  it  occurs  also  in  Acts  xix.  39 
and  2  Peter  i.  20.  It  is  upon  the  coincidence  of  this  word  that 
Dr.  Westcott  rests  his  argument  that  this  passage  is  a  reference  to 
Mark.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  untenable  than  such  a 
conclusion  from  such  an  indication.  The  phrase  in  the  Homily 
presents  a  very  marked  variation  from  the  passage  in  Mark.  The 
"  all  things  "  {wdvra)  of  the  Gosp)el  reads  :  "  The  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens  "  (t^9  tQv  ovpavwv  jScurtXcias  rot  ftvfrr^ui) 
in  the  Homily.  The  passage  in  Mark  iv.  11,  to  which  Dr.  West- 
cott does  not  refer,  reads  rh  fivcrrrjpiov  rrj^  ^curtActas  tou  ^eav. 
There  is  one  very  important  matter,  however,  which  our  apologist 
has  omitted  to  point  out,  and  which,  it  seems  to  us,  decides  the 
case — the  context  in  the  Homily.  The  chapter  commences  thus : 
"  And  Peter  said :  We  remember  that  our  Lord  and  Teacher,  as 
commanding,  said  to  us  :  *  Guard  the  mysteries  for  me,  and  the 
sons  of  my  house.'  Wherefore,  also  he  explained  to  his  disciples 
privately,"  etc.3 ;  and  then  comes  our  passage.  Now,  here  is  a 
command  of  Jesus,  in  immediate  connection  with  which  the 
phrase  before  us  is  quoted,  which  does  not  appear  in  our  Gospels, 
and  which  clearly  establishes  the  use  of  a  different  source. 
The  phrase  itself,  which  differs  from  Mark,  as  we  have  seen,  may, 
with  all  right,  be  referred  to  the  same  unknown  Gosj)el. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  quotations  which  we  have 
hitherto  examined  are  those  which  have  been  selected  as  most 
closely  approximating  to  passages  in  our  Gospels.  Space  forbids 
our  giving  illustrations  of  the  vast  number  which  so  much  more 
widely  differ  from  'Jjarallel  texts  in  the  Synoptics.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  pointing  out,  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  some  of 
the  passages  which  are  persistent  in  their  variations,  or  recall 
similar  passages  in  the  Memoirs  of  Justin.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  injunction  in  Jfom.  iii.  55  :  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  your  nay 

'  Dr.  Westcott  quotes  this  reading,  which  is  supported  by  the  Codices  B,  C, 
Sinaiticus,  and  others.  The  Codex  Alexandrimis  and  a  majorily  of  other 
MSS.  read  for  to?j  liioa  fjLa$7jTatSj — **  rocs  fiadrfraus  oJrou,"  which  is  closer  to  the 
passage  in  the  Homily.     It  is  fair  that  this  should  be  pointed  out. 

'  On  the  CanoHt  p.  252,  note  I.  3  ffam^  xix.  aa 
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nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  the  evil  one." 
The  same  sajring  is  repeated  in  Horn,  xix.  with  the  sole  addition 
of  "and."  We  subjoin  the  Greek  of  these,  together  with  that  of 
the  Gospel  and  Justin  with  which  the  Homilies  agree  : — 

Horn.  iii.  55.  'Etrrctf  hitAav  rh  ral  vcX        rh  oD  odl' 

Horn,  xix.  2.  'Ecrtjj         -  ifiCJv  rb  val  val  Kal  rb  oO  oif, 

Apol.y  i.  16.  '^ffTU  8^  iffiQw  t6  poX  pal  xal  rb  oD  oH. 

Matt.  V.  37.  "Earw  8i  6  \6y<n  (ffitap      pcd  val  oO  06, 

As  we  have  already  discussed  this  passage,'  we  need  not  repeat  our 
remarks  here.  That  it  comes  from  a  source  different  from 
our  Gospels  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  quotation 
in  ffam.  xix.  2  being  preceded  by  another  which  has  no  parallel 
in  our  Gospels.  "And  elsewhere  he  said  :  'He  who  sowed 
the  bad  seed  is  the  devil '  (*0  8k  to  KaKhv  cnr^pfxa  (nrelpas  ccrrtv  6 
Sid/3o\o^) ;  and  again :  *  Give  no  pretext  to  the  evil  one '  (M^ 
86t€  TTpw^aa-Lv  Tcji  TTovrjpt^).  But  in  exhorting  he  prescribes  :  *  T^t 
your  yea  be  yea,' "  etc.  The  first  of  these  phrases  differs  markedly 
from  our  Gospels ;  the  second  is  not  in  them  at  all  ;  the  third, 
which  we  are  considering,  differs  likewise  in  an  important  degree 
in  common  with  Justin's  quotation,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  whole  were  derived  from  the  same  unknown 
source. 

In  the  same  Homily  (xix.  2)  there  occurs  also  a  passage 
which  exhibits  variations  likewise  found  in  Justin,  which  we  have 
already  examined, 3  and  now  merely  point  out :  "  Begone  into  the 
darkness  without,  which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels."^  The  quotation  in  Justin  (Dial,  76)  agrees 
exactly  with  this,  with  the  exception  that  Justin  has  Sarai^  instead 
of  SutPoKip,  which  is  not  important,  whilst  the  agreement  in  the 
marked  variation  from  the  parallel  in  the  first  Gospel  establishes 
the  probability  of  a  common  source  different  from  ours. 

We  have  also  already^  referred  to  the  passage  in  Ifom,  xvii.  4: 
"  No  one  knew  (lyi^w)  the  Father  but  the  Son,  even  as  no  one 
knoweth  the  son  but  the  Father  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  is 
minded  to  reveal  him."  This  quotation  differs  from  Matt.  xi.  27 
in  form,  in  language,  and  in  meaning ;  but  agrees  with  Justin's 
reading  of  the  same  text,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  use  of  the 
aorist  here,  and  the  transposition  of  the  order,  were  characteristics 
of  the  Gospels  used  by  Gnostics  and  other  parties  in  the  early 
Church ;  and  the  passage,  with  these  variations,  was  regarded  by 
them  as  the  basis  of  some  of  their  leading  doctrines.^     That  the 

»   P.  226,  n.  I,  p.  235  f.  »  Cf.  Matt.  xiii.  39. 

3  P.  226,  n.  4,  p.  23s  f.  *  Horn.  xix.  2 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

s  P.  252  ff. 

*  Ireiueus,  Actv.  Har.,  iv.  6,  §§  i,  3,  7 ;  cf.  p.  254  f. 
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variation  is  not  accidental,  but  a  deliberate  quotation  from  a 
written  source,  is  proved  by  this,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  Homilies  repeatedly  quotes  it  elsewhere  in  the  same 
form.'  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  quotations  in  these 
Homilies  are  so  systematically  and  consistently  erroneous,  and  not 
only  can  they  not,  from  their  actual  variations,  be  legitimately 
referred  to  the  Synoptics  exclusively,  but,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  the  only  natural  conclusion  is  that  they  are  derived 
from  a  source  different  from  our  Gospels. 

Another  passage  occurs  in  Horn,  iii.  50  :  **  Wherefore  ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  true  things  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  on  this  account 
ye  are  ignorant  of  the  power  of  God."  This  is  compared  with 
Mark  xii.  24 :'  "  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  ?" 


HoM.  III.  50. 

Aid  roOro  irKoJfdusBty  fx^  elS&ret  tA 
iXifSij  Tw  ypa^Pf  od  elwtKey  iyifociTc 
riiv  d&yafuv  rw  6eoD. 


Mark  xii.  24. 
Oj)   5tk   TouTo   TcXavSurOc  fi^  ciJorc? 

BeoO  : 


The  very  same  quotation  is  made  both  in  Horn.  ii.  51  and 
xviii.  20,  and  in  each  case  in  which  the  passage  is  introduced  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  assertion  that  there  are  true  and  false 
Scriptures,  and  that,  as  there  are  in  the  Scriptures  some  true  sayings 
and  some  false,  Jesus,  by  these  words,  showed  to  those  who  ened 
by  reason  of  the  false  the  cause  of  their  error.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  Homilies  quotes  this  passage  from 
a  Gospel  different  from  ours,  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the 
important  variation  from  our  text,  by  its  consistent  rep)etitioD, 
and  by  the  context  in  which  it  stands. 

Upon  each  occasion,  also,  that  the  author  of  the  Homilies 
quotes  the  foregoing  passage  he  likewise  quotes  another  saying  of 
Jesus  which  is  foreign  to  our  Gospels  :  "  Be  ye  approved  money- 
changers," yiv€a-0€  Tpafr€{LTai  SoKifioiJ  The  sentence  is  thrice 
quoted  without  variation,  and  each  time,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding passage,  it  refers  to  the  necessity  of  discrimination  between 
true  and  false  sayings  in  the  Scriptures,  as,  for  instance :  "  And 
Peter  said  :  If,  therefore,  of  the  Scriptures  some  are  true  and  some 
are  false,  our  Teacher  rightly  said  :  *  Be  ye  approved  money- 
changers,^ as  in  the  Scriptures  there  are  some  approved  sayings  and 
some  spurious."*  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  apocryphal 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  quoted  by  nearly  all  the  Fathers,  5  by 


*  J/om.  xviii.  4,  6,  7,  8,  13,  20. 
"  Cf.  Matt.  xxii.  29,  which  is  still  more  remote. 
3  //om.  ii.  51,  iii.  50,  xviii.  20.  *  Horn.  ii.  51. 

5  Apost,  ConsHL,  ii.  36  ;  cf.  37  ;  Clem.  Al.,  Strom,,  i.  28,  §  177  ;  cf.  ii.  4' 
§15,  vi.  10,  §  81,  vii.  15,  §  90;  Origen,  m  Joan.   T,  xix.,  vol.  iv.,p.  289; 
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many  as  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  There 
can  be  no  question  here  that  the  author  quotes  an  apocryphal 
Gospel. 

There  is,  in  immediate  connection  with  both  the  preceding 
passages,  another  sa3ring  of  Jesus  quoted  which  is  not  found  in 
our  Gospels :  "  Why  do  ye  not  discern  the  good  reason  of  the 
Scriptures?"  *'Ata  ti  ov  vodr^  rh  evkoyov  ruiv  ypa<f>iov."^  This 
passage  also  comes  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours,  and  the 
connection  and  sequence  of  these  quotations  is  very  significant. 

One  further  illustration  and  we  have  done.  We  find  the 
following  in  Ifom.  iii.  55 :  ''And  to  those  who  think  that  God 
tempts,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  he  said :  *  The  evil  one  is  the 
tempter,'  who  also  tempted  himself."'  This  short  saying  is  not 
found  in  our  Gosp)els ;  it  probably  occurred  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Homilies  in  connection  with  the  temptation  of  Jesus.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  who  shows 
acquaintance  with  a  Gospel  different  from  ours,3  also  knew  this 
saying.*  We  are  here  again  directed  to  the  Ebionite  Gospel. 
Certainly  the  quotation  is  derived  from  a  source  different  from 
our  Gospels. 

These  illustrations  of  the  evangelical  quotations  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies  give  but  an  imperfect  impression  of  the  character  of  the 
extremely  numerous  passages  which  occur  in  the  work.  We 
have  selected  for  our  examination  the  quotations  which  have 
been  sp>ecially  cited  by  critics  as  closest  to  parallels  in  our  Gospels, 
and  have  thus  submitted  the  question  to  the  test  which  is  most 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  our  Synoptics.  Space  forbids  our 
adequately  showing  the  much  wider  divergence  which  exists  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  between  them  and  the  quotations  in 
the  Homilies,  To  sum  up  the  case  :  Out  of  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  quotations  only  four  brief  and  fragmentary  phrases 
really  agree  with  parallels  in  our  Synoptics,  and  these  are 
either  not  used  in  the  same  context  as  in  our  Gospels,  or  are 
of  a  nature  far  from  special  to  them.  Of  the  rest,  all 
without  exception  vary  more  or  less  from  our  Gkwpels,  and 
many  in  their  variations  agree  with  similar  quotations  in  other 
writers,  or  on  repeated  quotation  always  present  the  same 
peculiarities,  whilst  others,  professed  to  be  direct  quotations  of 

Epiphanius,  ffar,,  xUv.  2,  p.  382  ;  Hieron.,  Ep,  ad  Afinerv.  et  AUx,^  119  (al. 
152);  Comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes,^  iv. ;  Grabe,  Spicil,  Pair.^'x.^  p.  13  f.,  326; 
Cotelerius,  Pair,  Ap,y  i.,  p.  249  f.  ;  Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr,  N,  7*.,  ii.,  p.  524. 

*  Ham.  iii.  50. 

*  Toff  hk  olofUpoif  6ti  6  $e6s  rei^^ec,  u>f  al  Vpa^l  X^ovaiv  1^-     *0  wovrip&t 
irrar  b  ire(/»d^Wr,  6  koX  aM»  Tetpdaas.     Hcni,  iii.  55. 

3  Cf.  V.  12.  *  Cf.  i.  13. 
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sayings  of  Jesus,  have  no  parallels  in  our  Gospels  at  all.  Upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  author  made  use  of  our  Gospels,  such 
systematic  divergence  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  and 
astounding.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
agreement  of  a  few  passages  with  parallels  in  our  Gospels  cannot 
prove  anything.  The  only  extraordinary^  circumstance  is  that 
even  using  a  totally  different  source,  there  should  not  have  been 
a  greater  agreement  with  our  Synoptics.  But  for  the  universal 
inaccuracy  of  the  human  mind,  every  important  historical  saying, 
having  obviously  only  one  distinct  original  form,  would  in  all 
truthful  histories  have  been  reported  in  that  one  unvarying  form. 
The  nature  of  the  quotations  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  leads  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  their  author  derived  them  from  a 
Gospel  different  from  ours  ;  at  least,  since  the  source  of  these  quota- 
tions is  never  named  throughout  the  work,  and  there  is  not  the 
faintest  direct  indication  of  our  Gospels,  the  Clementine  Homilies 
cannot  be  considered  witnesses  of  any  value  as  to  the  origin  and 
authenticity  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  That  this  can  be  said  of 
a  work  written  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  abounding  with  quotations  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  is  in  itself  singularly  suggestive. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  author  of  the  Homilies 
has  no  idea  of  any  canonical  writings  but  those  of  the  Old 
Testament,  though,  even  with  regard  to  these,  some  of  our 
quotations  have  shown  that  he  held  peculiar  views,  and  believed 
that  they  contained  spurious  elements.  There  is  no  reference  in 
the  Homilies  to  any  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  in  this  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  its  determined  animosity  against  the  Apostle  Paul.  We 
have  seen  that  a  strong  anti-Pauline  tendency  was  exhibited  by 
many  of  the  Fathers,  who,  like  the  author  of  the  Homilies^  made 
use  of  Judeo-Christian  Gospels  different  from  ours.  In  this  work, 
however,  the  antagonism  against  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles " 
assumes  a  tone  of  peculiar  virulence.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  attacked  in  it,  as  the  great  enemy  of  the 
true  faith,  under  the  hated  name  of  Simon  the  Magician,  whom 
Peter  follows  everywhere  for  the  purpose  of  unmasking  and  con- 
futing him.  He  is  robbed  of  his  title  of  "Apostie  of  the  Gentiles," 
which,  together  with  the  honour  of  founding  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  of  Laodicsea,  and  of  Rome,  is  ascribed  to  Peter.  All 
that  opposition  to  Paul  which  is  implied  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  elsewhere'  is  here  realised  and  exaggerated,  and  the 
personal  difference  with  Peter  to  which  Paul  refers*  is  widened 

'  I  Cor.  i.  II,  12 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  20  f.;  Philip,  i.  15,  16. 
'  Gal.  ii.  II ;  cf.  I  Cor.  i.  11,  12. 
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into  the  most  bitter  animosity.  In  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  Homilies^  Peter  says,  in  'allusion  to  Paul : 
'*  For  some  among  the  Gentiles  have  rejected  my  lawful  preaching 
and  accepted  certain  lawless  and  foolish  teaching  of  the  hostile 
man."'  First  expounding  a  doctrine  of  duality,  as  heaven  and 
earth,  day  and  night,  life  and  death,'  Peter  asserts  that  in  Nature 
the  greater  things  come  first ;  but  amongst  men  the  opposite  is 
the  case,  anl  the  first  is  worse,  and  the  second  better.^  He  then 
says  to  Clement  that  it  is  easy,  according  to  this  order,  to  discern 
to  what  class  Simon  (Paul)  belongs,  "who  came  before  me  to  the 
Gentiles ;  and  to  which  I  belong  who  have  come  after  him,  and 
have  followed  him  as  light  upon  darkness,  as  knowledge  upon 
ignorance,  as  health  upon  disease. "■♦  He  continues  :  "  If  he  had 
been  known  he  would  not  have  been  believed ;  but  now,  not 
being  known,  he  is  wrongly  believed ;  and  though  by  his  acts 
he  is  a  hater,  he  has  been  loved ;  and,  although  an  enemy,  he 
has  been  welcomed  as  a  friend ;  and,  though  he  is  death, 
he  has  been  desired  as  a  saviour;  and,  though  fire,  esteemed 
as  light ;  and,  though  a  deceiver,  he  is  listened  to  as  speaking  the 
truth. "5  There  is  much  more  of  this  acrimonious  abuse  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Peter.^  The  indications  that  it  is  Paul  who  is  really 
attacked  under  the  name  of  Simon  are  much  too  clear  to  admit 
of  doubt.  In  Horn,  xi.  35,  Peter,  warning  the  Church  against 
false  teachers,    says :    "  He   who   hath   sent  us,  our   Lord  and 

Prophet,  declared  to  us  that  the  evil  one announced  that  he 

would  send,  from  amongst  his  followers,  apostles^  to  deceive. 
Therefore,  above  all,  remember  to  avoid  every  apostle,  or 
teacher,  or  prophet,  who  first  does  not  accurately  compare  his 
teaching  with  that  of  James,  called  the  brother  of  my  Lord,  and 
to  whom  was  confided  the  ordering  of  the  Church  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Jerusalem,"  etc.,  lest  this  evil  one  should  send  a  false  preacher 
to  them,  "  as  he  has  sent  to  us  Simon  preaching  a  counterfeit  of 
truth  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  disseminating  error. "^  Further 
on  he  speaks  more  plainly  still.  Simon  maintains  that  he  has  a 
truer  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  because 
he  has  recieved  his  inspiration  by  supernatural  vision,  and  not 
merely  by  the  common  experience  of  the  senses,^  and  Peter 
replies :  "  If,  therefore,  our  Jesus,  indeed,  was  seen  in  a  vision, 
was  known  by  thee,  and  conversed  with  thee,  it  was  only  as  one 

*  Epist.  Petri  adjacoimm,  §  2.  Dr.  Westcott  quotes  this  passage  with  the 
observation,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  Paul  is  referred  to  as  *  the 
enemy'"  (On  the  Canon,  p.  252,  note  2). 

'  Horn.  ii.  15.  3  /^.,  ii.  16.  *  Ib,f  ii.  17. 

5  lb.,  ii.  18.  ^  Cf.  Horn,  iii.  59 ;  vii.  2,  4,  10,  ii. 

'  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  declaration  is  not  in  our  Gospels. 

®  Horn.  xi.  35 ;  cf.  Galai.  i.  7  flF.  ^  lb.,  xvii.  13  ff. 
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angry  with  an  adversary But  can  anyone,  through  a  vision,  be 

made  wise  to  teach  ?  And  if  thou  sayest  '  It  is  possible/  then, 
wherefore  did  the  Teacher  remain  and  discourse  for  a  whole  year 
to  us  who  were  awake  ?  And  how  can  we  believe  thy  story  that 
he  was  seen  by  thee  ?  And  how  could  he  have  been  seen  by  thee 
when  thy  thoughts  are  contrary  to  his  teaching  ?  But  if  seen  and 
taught  by  him  for  a  single  hour,  thou  becamest  an  apostle* — ^preach 
his  words,  interpret  his  sayings,  love  his  apostles,  oppose  not  me 
who  consorted  with  him.  For  thou  hast  directly  withstood  me 
who  am  a  firm  rock,  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  If  thou  hadst 
not  been  an  adversary,  thou  wouldst  not  have  calumniated  me,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  reviled  my  teaching,  in  order  that,  when  declaring 
what  I  have  myself  heard  from  the  Lord,  I  might  not  be  believed, 

as  though  I  were  condemned But  if  thou  callest  me  condemned, 

thou  speakest  against  God,  who  revealed  Christ  to  me,'  "*  eta  This 
last  phrase,  "If  thou  callest  me  condemned  "  (*H  ct  KarkyvtM-fuvov 
fjLe  Xcycis),  is  an  evident  allusion  to  Galat.  ii.  1 1  :  "I  withstood  him 
to  the  face,  because  he  was  condemned  "  (5ri  Kartyvwrfuvo^  ^v). 

We  have  digressed  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  intended,  but  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  show  the  general  character  and  tendency  of 
the  work  we  have  been  examining.  The  Cletnentine  /families — 
written  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century ; 
which  never  name  nor  indicate  any  Gospel  as  the  source  of  the 
author's  knowledge  of  evangelical  history ;  whose  quotations  of 
sayings  of  Jesus,  numerous  as  they  are,  systematically  differ  from  the 
parallel  passages  of  our  Synoptics,  or  are  altogether  foreign  to  them : 
which  denounce  the  Apostle  Paul  as  an  impostor,  enemy  of  the 
faith,  and  disseminator  of  false  doctrine,  and  therefore  repudiate 
his  Epistles,  at  the  same  time  equally  ignoring  all  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament — can  scarcely  be  considered  as  giving 
much  support  to  any  theory  of  the  early  formation  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon,  or  as  affording  evidence  even  of  the  existence 
of  its  separate  books. 

Among  the  writings  which  used  formally  to  be  ascribed  to  Justin 
Martyr,  and  to  be  published  along  with  his  genuine  works,  is  the 
short  composition  commonly  known  as  the  "Epistle  to  Diognetus," 
The  ascription  of  this  composition  to  Justin  arose  solely  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  only  known  MS.  of  the  letter  there  is  an  inscription, 
Tov  avrov  ir/jos  Atoyviyroi/,  which,  from  its  connection,  was  referred 
to  Justin.3    The  style  and  contents  of  the  work,  however,  soon 

'  Cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  I  ff.  "  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  oor 
Lord?*'  Cf.  Galal.  i.  i  ;  i.  12,  ** For  neither  did  I  myself  receive  it  by  man, 
nor  was  I  taught  it  but  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Ham.  xvii.  19. 

5  Otto,  Ep.  ad Diognetum^  etc.,  1852,  p.  11  f. 
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convinced  critics  that  it  could  not  p>ossibly  have  been  written  by 
Justin,  and  although  it  has  been  ascribed  by  various  isolated  writers 
to  ApoUos,  Clement,  Marcion,  Quadratus,  and  others,  none  of  these 
guesses  have  been  seriously  supported,  and  critics  are  almost 
universally  agreed  in  confessing  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is 
entirely  unknown. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  date  to  the  work 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  extreme,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  do  so.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  several  circumstances. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  is  neither  quoted  nor  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  external  evidence  to  indicate  the 
period  of  its  composition.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  anonymous 
but  incomplete,  or,  at  least,, as  we  have  it,  not  the  work  of  a  single 
writer.  At  the  end  of  chap.  x.  a  break  is  indicated,  and  the  two 
concluding  chapters  are  unmistakably  by  a  different  and  later 
hand.  It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  that  there  exists  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  ten  chapters, 
although  all  agree  regarding  the  later  composition  of  the 
concluding  portion.  It  is  assigned  by  critics  to  various 
periods  ranging  from  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  or  later, 
whilst  many  denounce  it  as  a  mere  modern  forgery.  Nothing  can 
be  more  insecure  in  one  direction  than  the  date  of  a  writing  derived 
alone  from  internal  evidence.  Allusions  to  actual  occurrences 
may  with  certainty  prove  that  a  work  could  only  have  been 
written  after  they  had  taken  place.  The  mere  absence  of  later 
indications  in  an  anonymous  Epistle  only  found  in  a  single  MS.  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  however,  and  which  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  written  expressly  in  imitation  of  early 
Christian  feeling,  cannot  furnish  any  solid  basis  for  an  early  date. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  determination  of  the  date  of  this 
Epistle  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  doubtful 
and  arbitrary.  It  is  certain  that  the  purity  of  its  Greek  and  the 
elegance  of  its  style  distinguish  it  from  all  other  Christian  works 
of  the  period  to  which  so  many  assign  it. 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  does  not  furnish  any  evidence 
even  of  the  existence  of  our  Synoptics,  for  it  is  admitted 
that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  direct  quotation  from  any 
evangelical  work.  We  shall  hereafter  have  to  refer  to  this  Epistle 
in  connection  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  in  chap,  xii.,  one  of  those,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, which  are  admitted  to  be  of  later  date,  a  brief  quotation  is 
raade  from  i  Cor.  viii.  i,  introduced  merely  by  the  words, 
0  aTTooTokos  Aiyci. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BASILIDKS — VALENTINUS. 

We  must  now  turn  back  to  an  earlier  period,  and  consider  any 
evidence  regarding  the  synoptic  Gospels  which  may  be  furnished 
by  the  so-called  heretical  writers  of  the  second  century.  The  first 
of  these  who  claims  our  attention  is  Basilides,  the  founder  of  a 
system  of  Gnosticism,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  about  the  year  125 
of  our  era.'  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  brief  fr^ments,' 
none  of  the  writings  of  this  Gnostic  have  been  preserved,  and  all 
our  information  regarding  them  is,  therefore,  derived  at  second- 
hand from  ecclesiastical  writers  opposed  to  him  and  his  doctrines : 
and  their  statements,  especially  where  acquaintance  with,  and  the 
use  of,  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  assumed,  must  be 
received  with  very  great  caution.  The  uncritical  and  inaccurate 
character  of  the  Fathers  rendered  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
misled  by  foregone  devout  conclusions. 

Eusebius  states  that  Agrippa  Castor,  who  had  written  a  refutation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Basilides,  **  says  that  he  had  composed  twenty- 
four  books  upon  the  Gospel.  "3  This  is  interpreted  by  Tischendort 
without  argument,  and  in  a  most  arbitrary  and  erroneous  manner, 
to  imply  that  the  work  was  a  commentary  upon  our  four  canonical 
Gospels  ;*  a  conclusion  the  audacity  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
exceeded.  This  is,  however,  almost  surpassed  by  the  treatment 
of  Dr.  Westcott,  who  writes  regarding  Basilides :  "  It  appears, 
moreover,  that  he  himself  published  a  Gospel — a  *  Life  of  Christ,' 
as  it  would  perhaps  be  called  in  our  days,  or  *  The  Philosophy 
of  Christianity 's — but  he  admitted  the  historic  truth  of  all  the 
facts  contained  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  used  them  as 
Scripture.  For,  in  spite  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  the  testimony  of 
Basilides  to  our  *  acknowledged '  books  is  comprehensive  and 
clear.  In  the  few  pages  of  his  writings  which  remain  there  are 
certain  references  to  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew,  St  Luke,  and 
St.   John,"*  etc.     Now,  such  representations  as  these,  made  in 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iv.  7,  8,  9. 

*  Grabe,  SpiciL  Patr.,  ii.,  p.  39  ff.,  65  ff. 

^  ff.  E,.,  iv.  7.  4  fVann  wurdgH,  u.  s,  w.,  p.  51  f. 

5  These  names  are,  of  course,  pure  inventions  of  Dr.  Wcstcott's  fiuncy. 

*  On  tfu  CoHOKt  p.  255  f.  [Since  these  remarks  were  first  made,  Dr. 
Westcott  has  somewhat  enlarged  his  account  of  Basilides,  but  we  still  coDsidei 
that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  deceptive  and  incomplete.] 
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the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  facts,  or  any  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  such  unqualified  assertions,  and  totally  ignoring 
the  whole  of  the  discussion  with  regard  to  the  supposed  quota- 
tions of  Basilides  in  the  work  commonly  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
and  the  adverse  results  of  learned  criticism,  must  be  condemned 
as  only  calculated  to  mislead  readers  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

We  know  from  the  evidence  of  antiquity  that  Basilides  made 
use  of  a  Gospel,  written  by  himself,  it  is  said,  but  certainly  called 
after  his  own  name.'  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  this 
by  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  work  mentioned  by  Agrippa  Castor 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  a  Gospel ;  but  the  fragments  of  that 
work  which  are  still  extant'  are  of  a  character  which  precludes  the 
possibility  that  any  writing  of  which  they  formed  a  part  could  have 
been  considered  a  Gospel.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Basilides.  Neander  affirmed 
it  to  be  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  which  he  brought 
from  Syria  to  Egypt  ;3  whilst  Schneckenburger  held  it  to  be  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egjrptians.-*  -Others  believe  it  to  have  at 
least  been  based  upon  one  or  other  of  these  Gospels.  There 
seems  most  reason  for  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  form  of 
the  Gosp)el  according  to  the  Hebrews  which  was  so  generally 
in  use. 

Returning  to  the  passage  already  quoted,  in  which  Eusebius 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Aggrippa  Castor,  whose  works  are  no 
longer  extant,  that  Basilides  had  composed  a  work  in  twenty-four 
books  on  the  Gospel  (to  cvoyyeXtof),  and  to  the  unwarrantable 
inference  that  this  must  have  been  a  work  on  our  four  Gospels, 
we  must  add  that,  so  far  from  deriving  his  doctrines  from  our 
Gospels  or  other  New  Testament  writings,  or  acknowledging  their 
authority,  Basilides  professed  that  he  received  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth  from  Glaucias,  "  the  interpreter  of  Peter,"  whose  disciple 
he  claimed  to  be,^  and  thus  practically  sets  Gospels  aside  and 
f)refers  tradition.  Basilides  also  claimed  to  have  received  from  a 
certain  Matthias  the  report  of  private  discourses  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  Saviour  for  his  special  instruction.^  Agrippa 
Castor  further  stated,  according  to  Eusebius,  that  in  his  e^rjyrjriKa 

'  Ausus  fait  et  Basilides  scribere  Evangelium  et  suo  illud  nomine  tituiare, 
Origeo,  Horn,  i.  in  Lucatn,  Ausus  est  etiatn  Btssilides  Evangelium  scribere 
quod  diciiur  secundum  Basilidem.  Ambros.,  Comment,  in  Luc,  Proem. 
Hicroiu,  Praf,  in  McUt, 

*  Grabe,  SpiciL  Pair.,  ii.,  p.  39  flF.,  65  ff.  ;  Clemens  Al.,  Strom. ^  iv.  12. 
3  Gnast.  Syst.,  p.  84 ;  cf.  A^.  (J. ,  1843,  ii.,  p.  709,  anm.  2. 

*  C/eb.  cL  Ev.  a.  yEgypt,^  1834. 

5  Clem.  Al.,  Strom. y  vii.  17,  §  106. 

^  Hippolytus,  Refut.  Omn.  Har.,  vii.  20;  ed.  Dtmcker  et  Schneidewin, 

1859. 
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Basilides  named  for  himself,  as  prophets,  Barcabbas  and  Barcoph 
(Parchor*),  as  well  as  invented  others  who  never  existed,  and 
claimed  their  authority  for  his  doctrines."  With  regard  to  all 
this  Dr.  VVestcott  writes :  "  Since  Basilides  lived  on  the  verge  of 
the  apostolic  times,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  made  use  of  other 
sources  of  Christian  doctrine  besides  the  canonical  books.  The 
belief  in  Divine  Inspiration  was  still  fresh  and  real,"3  etc.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  Basilides,  in  basing  his  doctrines  upon 
tradition  and  u{X)n  these  apocryphal  books  as  inspired,  and  in 
having  a  special  Gospel  called  after  his  own  name,  which,  there- 
fore, he  clearly  adopts  as  the  exponent  of  his  ideas  of  Christian 
truth,  completely  ignores  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  not  only 
does  not  offer  any  evidence  for  their  existence,  but  proves,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  did  not  recognise  any  such  works  as  of  authority. 
There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  Tischendorfs  assumption  that 
the  commentary  of  Basilides  "  on  the  Gospel "  was  wTitten  upon 
our  Gospels,  but  that  idea  is  negatived  in  the  strongest  way  by  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  perfectly  simple  interpretation  of  the 
statement  is  that  long  ago  suggested  by  Valesius,-*  that  the  Com- 
mentary of  Basilides  was  composed  upon  his  own  Gospel,  whether 
it  was  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  the  Egyptians. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Basilides  used  the 
word  "Gospel"  in  a  peculiar  sense.  Hippolytus,  in  the  work 
usually  ascribed  to  him,  writing  of  the  Basilidians  and  describing 
their  doctrines,  says  :  "  When  therefore  it  was  necessary,  he  (?) 
says,  that  we,  the  children  of  Grod,  should  be  revealed,  in 
expectation  of  whose  revelation,  he  says,  the  creation  groaned  and 
travailed,  the  Gospel  came  into  the  world,  and  passed  through 
every  principality  and  power  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,"  etc.  **  The  Gospel,  therefore,  came  first  from  the  Sonship. 
he  says,  through  the  Son,  sitting  by  the  Archon,  to  the  Archon, 
and  the  Archon  learnt  that  he  was  not  the  God  of  all  things,  but 
begotten,"s  etc.  "  The  Gospel,  according  to  them,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  supramundane  matters,"^  etc.  This  may  not  be  ven* 
intelligible,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  "  the  Gospel "  in  a 
technical  sense?  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  system  of 
Basilides.  Now,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the 
twenty-four  books  which  he  composed  "  on  the  Gospel "  were  not 


'  Isidorus,  his  son  and  disciple,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  prophecy  of 
Parchor  (Clem.  Al.,  Strom.  ^  vi.  6,  §  53),  in  which  he  further  refers  to  tht 
**  prophecy  of  Cham." 

=»  Euseb.  ^  H.  E.y  iv.  7.  ^  On  ike  Canon,  p.  255. 

^  Cf.  Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr.  N.  71,  i.,  p.  343,  not.  m. 

s  Ib.y  vii.  26;  cf.  27,  etc.  ^ lb.,  vii.  27. 

7  Dr.  Westcott  admits  this  technical  use  of  the  word,  of  course  {On  tht 
Canon,  p.  255  f.,  note  4). 
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in  elucidation  of  the  Gospel  as  technically  understood  by  him, 
illustrated  by  extracts  from  his  own  special  Gospel  and  from  the 
tradition  handed  down  to  him  by  Glaucias  and  Matthias. 

The  emphatic  assertion  of  Dr.  Westcott,  that  Basilides  **  admitted 
the  historic  truth  of  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  canonical 
Gospels,"  is  based  solely  upon  the  following  sentence  of  the  work 
attributed  to  Hippolytus :  "  Jesus,  however,  was  generated 
according  to  these  (followers  of  Basilides),  as  we  have  already  said.' 
But  when  the  generation  which  has  already  been  declared  had 
taken  place,  all  things  regarding  the  Saviour,  according  to  them, 
occurred  in  like  manner  as  they  have  been  written  in  the 
Gospel."'  There  are,  however,  several  important  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  this  passage.  The  statement  in 
question  is  not  made  in  connection  with  Basilides  himself,  but 
distinctly  in  reference  to  his  followers,  of  whom  there  were  many 
in  the  time  of  Hippolytus  and  long  after  him.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
general  observation,  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  no  means  of 
testing,  and  upon  the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no  special 
reason  to  rely.  The  remark,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  that  the  followers  of  Basilides  believed  that  the 
actual  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  occurred  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  written  in  the  Gospels,  is  no  proof  that 
either  they  or  Basilides  used  or  admitted  the  authority  of  our 
Gospels.  The  exclusive  use  by  any  one  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  for  instance,  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement.  No  one  who  considers  what  is  known  of  that 
Gospel,  or  who  thinks  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  by  perfectly  orthodox  Fathers,  can  doubt  this. 
The  passage  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  as  evidence  for  the  use  of 
our  Gospels.  Dr.  Westcott  himself  admits  that  in  the  extant 
fragments  of  Isidorus,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Basilides,  who 
^'  maintained  the  doctrines  of  his  father,"  he  has  ^*  noticed  nothing 
bearing  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  "3  Qn  the  supposi- 
tion that  Basilides  actually  wrote  a  Commentary  on  our  Gospels, 
and  used  them  as  Scripture,  it  is  indeed  passing  strange  that  we 
have  so  little  evidence  on  the  point. 

We  must  now  examine  in  detail  all  of  the  quotations,  and 
they  are  few,  alleged  to  show  the  use  of  our  Gospels ;  and  we 
shall  commence  with  those  of  Tischendorf.  The  first  passage 
which  he  points  out  is  found  in  the  Stromata  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Tischendorf  guards  himself,  in  reference  to  these 
quotations,  by  merely  speaking  of  them  as  "  Basilidian  "  (Basili- 


'  He  refers  to  a  mvstical  account  of  the  incarnation. 
*  Hippolytus,  Re/.  Omn,  H(?r.y  vii.  27. 


3  On  the  Canon^  p.  257. 
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dianisch)/  but  it  might  have  been  more  frank  to  have  stated 
clearly  that  Clement  distinctly  assigns  the  quotation  to  the 
followers  of  Basilides  {ol  8c  diro  Baa-ikuSov),^  and  not  to  Basilides 
himself.  3  The  supposed  quotation,  therefore,  even  if  traced 
to  our  Gospels,  could  not  prove  anything  in  regard  to  Basilides. 
The  passage  itself,  compared  with  the  parallel  in  Matt  xix. 
is  as  follows  : — 


II,    12, 


Strom,  hi.  i,  §  i. 

They  say  the  Lord  answered  :  All 
men  cannot  receive  this  saying. 

For  there  are  some  who  are  eunuchs 
from  birth,  others  by  constraint. 


Matt.  xix.  ii,  12. 

V.  II.  But  he  said  unto  them  :  All 
men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  but 
only  they  to  whom  it  is  given. 

V.  12.  For  there  are  eanachs  which 
were  so  born  from  their  mother's  womb: 
and  there  are  eunuchs  which  were  made 
eunuchs  by  men,  etc. 

0^  irdi'TCf  x^P*^^  '''^  \6rf09  rovror. 
cUrl  ydp  edyoDxot,  ol  jib^  ix  yepcrijSf  ol  i  dXV  oTs  Sidorai'  eitriv  7^  rdvoOx^ 
Si  i^  dLvdyKrji,  1  ofriyc;  4k  KoiKlas  /Aifrpds  ^Tcrn^^v 

,  offrwj,  Kal  cIitIp  evpodxoi  otrtpes  civov- 
',  x^^V^^^  ^^  '^^  dpdpuyrtav,  jc.t.X. 

Now,  this  passage,  in  its  affinity  to,  and  material  variation  from,  our 
first  Gospel,  might  be  quoted  as  evidence  for  the  use  of  another 
Gospel,  but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  cited  as  evidence  for  the  use 
of  Matthew.  Apologists,  in  their  anxiety  to  grasp  at  the  faintest 
analogies  as  testimony,  seem  altogether  to  ignore  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  written  Gospels,  and  to  forget  the  existence  of  the 
TTokXoL  of  Luke. 

The  next  pa.ssage  referred  to  by  Tischendorf ♦  is  one  quoted  by 
£piphanius,5  which  we  subjoin  in  contrast  with  the  parallel  in 
Matt.  vii.  6  : — 


HiBR.,  XXIV.  5. 

And  therefore  he  said  : 
Cast    not     ye    pearls    before    swine, 
neither  give  that  which  is  holy  unto 
dogs. 


M^  ^dXifre  To{>t  pMpyaplras  l^fivpoff- 
Oew  rOv  xo^f><^i  /ui7<^^  d&re  rb  Hyiow  tois 
Kwri 


Matt.  vii.  6. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  onto 
does,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend 
you. 

Mi>  Stjrc  t6  (kyiow  roif  /cwt/f,  fiiyJ^ 
piXifTe  Todt  ftapyaplrat  vfitip  (fiwp^- 
$€y  rOv  xoipcai',  K.r.X. 


Here,  again,  the  variation  in  order  is  just  what  one  might  have 
expected  from  the  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or 
a   similar  work,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  passage  did 


*  IVann  Wurden,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  51.  ■  Strom,  iii.  I,  §  I, 
3  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  refer  to  tbis  quotation  at  all. 

*  IVann  WurdeUy  u.  s.w,,  p.  $1,  5  Jffar.,  xxiv.  5,  p.  72. 
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not  end  here,  without  the  continuation  of  our  first  Synoptic.  What 
is  still  more  important,  although  Tischendorf  does  not  mention 
the  fact,  nor  otherwise  hint  a  doubt  than  by  introducing  this 
quotation  also  as  *'  Basilidianisch,"  instead  of  directly  ascribing  it 
to  Basilides  himself,  this  passage  is  not  attributed  by  Epiphanius 
to  that  heretic.  It  is  introduced  into  the  section  of  his  work 
directed  against  the  Basilidians,  but  he  uses,  like  Clement,  the 
indefinite  ^nfo-i ;  and  as,  in  dealing  with  all  these  heresies,  there  is 
continual  interchange  of  reference  to  the  head  and  the  later 
followers,  there  is  no  certainty  who  is  referred  to  in  these  quota- 
tions, and,  in  this  instance,  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  passage 
is  ascribed  to  Basilides  himself.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  "  heresy,"  but  not  again  before 
this  ^i^i  occurs  in  chapter  v.  Tischendorf  does  not  claim  any  other 
quotations. 

Dr.  Westcott  states :  "  In  the  few  pages  of  his  (Basilides') 
writings  which  remain  there  are  certain  references  to  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,"'  etc.  One  might  suppose  from  this 
that  the  "  certain  "  references  occurred  in  actual  extracts  made 
from  his  works,  and  that  the  quotations,  therefore,  appeared  set  in  a 
context  of  his  own  words.  This  impression  is  strengthened  when 
we  read  as  an  introduction  to  the  instances :  '*  The  following 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  his  method  of  quotation."* 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  these  examples  are  found  in  the  work  of 
Hippolytus,  in  an  epitome  of  the  views  of  the  school  by  that 
writer  himself,  with  nothing  more  definite  than  a  subjectless  ^nyo-i 
to  indicate  who  is  referred  to.  The  only  examples  Dr.  Westcott 
can  give  of  these  "  certain  references "  to  our  first  and  third 
Synoptics  do  not  show  his  "method  of  quotation"  to  much 
advantage.  The  first  is  not  a  quotation  at  all,  but  a  mere  reference 
to  the  Magi  and  the  Star.  "  But  that  everything,  he  says  (^w^o-t), 
has  its  own  seasons,  the  Saviour  sufficiently  teaches  when  he  says : 

and  the  Magi  having  seen  the  star,"3  etc.     This,  of  course. 

Dr.  Westcott  considers  a  reference  to  Matt.  ii.  i,  2,  but  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  this  falls  to  the  ground  instantly  if  it  be 
admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  Star  and  the  Magi  may  have 
been  mentioned  in  other  Gospels  than  the  first  Synoptic.  We 
have  already  seen,  when  examining  the  evidence  of  Justin,  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  only  quotation  asserted  to  be  taken  from 
Luke  is  the  phrase  :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee,"-*  which  agrees 
with  Luke  i.  35.  This  again  is  introduced  by  Hippolytus  with 
another  subjectless  "  he  says,"  and,  apart  from  the  uncertainty  as 

»  On  ike  Cotton,  p.  256,  »  lb,,  p.  256,  note  3. 

3  Hippolytus,  Ref,  Omn.  Har.,  vii.  27.  *  lb.,  vii.  26. 
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to  who  "  he  "  is,  this  is  very  unsatis£eictory  evidence  as  to  the  form 
of  the  quotation  in  the  original  text,  for  it  may  easily  have  been 
corrected  by  Hippolytus,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the 
course  of  transfer  to  his  pages.  We  have  already  met  with  this 
passage  as  quoted  by  Justin  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours. 

As  we  have  stated,  however,  none  of  the  quotations  which 
we  have  considered  are  directly  referred  to  Basilides  himself, 
but  they  are  all  introduced  by  the  utterly  vague  expression,  "  he 
says  "  (4^^i  without  any  subject  accompanying  the  verb.  Now, 
it  is  admitted  that  writers  of  the  time  of  Hippolytus,  and  notably 
Hippolytus  himself,  made  use  of  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a 
sect  to  represent  the  whole  of  his  school,  and  applied  to  him, 
apparently,  quotations  taken  from  unknown  and  later  followers. 
The  passages  which  he  cites,  therefore,  and  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  use  of  Gospels,  instead  of  being  extracted  from  the 
works  of  the  founder  himself,  in  all  probability  were  taken 
from  writings  of  Gnostics  of  his  own  time.  Dr.  Westcott 
admits  the  possibility  of  this,  in  writing  of  other  early  heretics. 
He  says :  "  The  evidence  that  has  been  collected  from  the 
documents  of  these  primitive  sects  is  necessarily  somewhat  vague. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  the  exact  position  of  their 
authors,  and  the  precise  date  of  their  being  composed.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Hippolytus  made  use  of  writings  which  were  current 
in  his  own  time  without  further  examination,  and  transferred  to 
the  apostolic  age  forms  of  thought  and  expression  which  had  been 
the  growth  of  two,  or  even  of  three,  generations."'  So  much  as 
to  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  work  ascribed  to  Hippolytus. 
It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that,  in  writing  of  the  sect  of  Naaseni 
and  Ophites,  Hippolytus  perpetually  quotes  passages  from  the 
writings  of  the  school,  with  the  indefinite  <^»7<ri,'  as  he  likewise 
does  in  dealing  with  the  Peratici,3  and  Docetae,'*  no  individual 
author  being  named;  yet  he  evidently  quotes  various  writers, 
passing  from  one  to  another  without  explanation,  and  making  use 
of  the  same  unvarying  ^^(.  In  one  place, ^  where  he  has  "the 
Greeks  say"  (<f>aariv  ot  "EXAiyvcs),  he  gives,  without  further 
indication,  a  quotation  from  Pindar.^  A  still  more  apt  instance 
of  his  method  is  that  pointed  out  by  Volkmar,?  where  Hippolytus, 
writing  of  "  Marcion,  or  some  one  of  his  hounds,"  uses,  without 
further  explanation,  the  subjectless  (fnja-i  to  introduce  matter  from 
the  later  followers  of  Mardon.^    Now,  with  regard  to  Basilides, 

'  On  the  Canon,  p.  252.  »  Hippolytus,  Ref.  Omn,  Httr,^  v.  6ff. 

3  />.,  V.  16,  17.  ♦  Ib.y  viii.  9,  10.  *  />.,  V.  7. 

^  Hippol.,   Ref.    Omn,   Han   ed   Duncker  et  Sckneidewin  not,   in  lof,^ 

P-  134- 
^  Theoi,  Jakrb.,  1854,  p.  108  ff, ;  Der  Ursprung^  p.  70. 
'  Hippolytus,  Ref,  Omn,  Har,y  vii.  30. 
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Hippolytus  directly  refers  not  only  to  the  heretic  chief,  but  also 
to  his  disciple  Isidonis  and  all  their  followers'  {koI  *l<ri8topo9  kou 
ffo?  6  TovTtav  \ofiOi\  and  then  proceeds  to  use  the  indefinite 
"he  says,"  interspersed  with  references  in  the  plural  to  these 
heretics,  exhibiting  the  same  careless  method  of  quotation,  and 
leaving  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  speaker's  identity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hilgenfeld 
that  the  gnosticism  ascribed  to  Basilides  by  Hippolytus,  in 
connection  with  these  quotations,  is  of  a  much  later  and 
more  developed  type  than  that  which  Basilides  himself  held,' 
as  shown  in  the  actual  fragments  of  his  own  writings  which 
are  still  extant,  and  as  reported  by  Irenaeus,3  Clement  of 
Alexandria,^  and  the  work  Adversus  omnes  HareseSy  annexed  to 
the  Pnacripto  Hartticarum  of  Tertullian,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  epitome  of  an  earlier  work  of  Hippolytus.  The  fact 
probably  is  that  Hippolytus  derived  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
Basilides  from  the  writings  of  his  later  followers,  and  from  them 
made  the  quotations  which  are  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the 
school.  In  any  case  there  is  no  ground  for  referring  these 
quotations  with  an  indefinite  ^rf^rl  to  Basilides  himself. 

Of  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  from  Dr.  Westcott,s  but  he 
ventures  to  speak  of  "  the  testimony  of  Basilides  to  our  *  acknow- 
ledged' books,"  as  "comprehensive  and  clear. "^  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  the  passages  referred  to  have  no  weight  whatever  as 
evidence  for  the  use  of  our  Synoptics.  The  formulae  (as  t^ 
ilfn}fi4vov  to  that  compared  with  Luke  i.  35,  and  m  yeypairraij 
rj  ypa<fni  with  references  compared  with  some  of  the  Epistles) 
which  accompany  these  quotations,  and  to  which  Dr.  Westcott 
points  as  an  indication  that  the  New  Testament  writings  were 
already  recognised  as  Holy  Scripture,'  need  no  special  attention, 
because,  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  expressions  were  used  by 
Basilides  himself,  they  do  not  come  into  question.  If  any- 
thing were  required  to  complete  the  evidence  that  these  quota- 
tions are  not  from  the  works  of  Basilides  himself,  but  from 
later  writings  by  his  followers,  it  would  be  the  use  of  such  formulae, 
for,  as  the  writings  of  pseudo-Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr, 
Papias,  Hegesippus,  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  in  several  ways 
positively  demonstrate,  the   New  Testament   writings   were   not 

'  Hippolytus  idm   vii.  20  •  cf.  22. 

'  H&eiife\d' risoL  /akrd,/ iS$6,  p.  86  ff.,  786  ff.;  Die  jUd.  Apok.,  1857, 
p.  287  £;  Zeitsckr.  wiss,  TJuoL,  1862,  p.  452  ff.;  1878,  p.  228  ff. 

^  Adv.  Har.t  i.  24.  ♦  Siromata,  vi.  3. 

*  And  very  little  from  Tischendorf.  [In  the  4th  ed.  of  his  work,  Dr.  West- 
cott has  added  some  observations  regarding  these  subjectless  qaotations,  but 
still  most  inadequately  states  the  case.] 

^  On  the  Canon,  p.  256.  7  /5.,  p.  256. 
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admitted,  even  amongst  orthodox  Fathers,  to  the  rank  of  Holy 
Scripture  until  a  very  much  later  period. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  claim  which  is 
laid  to  Basilides  by  some  apologists  as  a  witness  for  the  Gospels 
and  the  existence  of  a  New  Testament  Canon,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  claim  is  advanced,  likewise  applies  to  Valentinus, 
another  Gnostic  leader,  who,  about  the  year  140,  came  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome,  and  flourished  till  about  a.d.  160.*  Very 
little  remains  of  the  writings  of  this  Gnostic,  and  we  gain  our 
only  knowledge  of  them  from  a  few  short  quotations  in  the  works 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  some  doubtful  fragments  pre- 
served by  others.  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  refer 
directly  to  these,  and  need  not  here  more  particularly  mention 
them. 

Tischendorf,  the  self-constituted  modem  Defensor  faiei^^  asserts, 
with  an  assurance  which  can  scarcely  be  characterised  otherwise 
than  as  an  unpardonable  calculation  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers,  that  Valentinus  used  the  whole  of  our  four  canonical 
Gospels.  To  do  him  full  justice,  we  shall,  as  much  as  possible, 
give  his  own  words  ;  and,  although  we  set  aside  systematically  all 
discussion  regarding  the  fourth  Gospel  for  separate  treatment 
hereafter,  we  must,  in  order  to  convey  the  full  sense  of  Dr. 
Tischendorf  s  proceeding,  commence  with  a  sentence  ^regarding 
that  Gospel.  Referring  to  a  statement  of  Irenseus,  that  the 
followers  of  Valentinus  made  use  of  the  fourth  Gospd,  Tischen- 
dorf continues :  *'  Hippolytus  confirms  and  completes  the  state- 
ment of  Irenaeus,  for  he  quotes  several  expressions  of  John,  which 
Valentinus  employed.  This  most  clearly  occurs  in  the  case  of 
John  x.  8  ;  for  Hippolytus  writes  :  *  Because  the  prophets  and  the 
law,  according  to  the  doctine  of  Valentinus,  were  only  filled 
with  a  subordinate  and  foolish  spirit,  Valentinus  says:  On 
account  of  this,  the  Saviour  says :  All  who  came  before 
me  were  thieves  and  robbers.' "3  Now  this,  to  b^n  with, 
is  a  practical  falsification  of  the  text  of  the  Philosophumena, 
which  reads :  "  Therefore,  all  the  Prophets  and  the  Law  spoke 
under  the  influence  of  the  Demiurge,  a  foolish  God,  he  says,  (they 

*  Irenseus,  Ach.  Har,^  iii.  4,  §  3 ;  Eusebius,  H.  E.,iv.  11. 

'  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  TheoL^  1865,  p.  329. 

3  ^*Die  Angabe  des  Irenaus  bestdrkt  und  veroollstandigt  Hippolytus^  denn  er 
fuhrt  einzelne  JokanneiscJu  Ausspriiche  an^  wtUhe  Valmtin  benmtti  hat.  Am 
deutlichsten  geschiekt  dies  mitjoh,  x.  8  ;  denn  Hippolytus  sckrei^:  Weii  die 
Propketen  und  das  GesetZy  nock  Valentins  Lekre^  nur  von  einem  untergtori- 
neten  und  thoriehien  Geiste  erfiilU  waren,  so  sagt  VaUntin:  Eben  dtskalb 
spricht  der  Erloser:  Alie  die  vor  mir  gekommen  sind^  sind  Diebe  und  MMkr 
gewesen,^^     JVann  wurden,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  44. 
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themselves  being)  foolish,  knowing  nothing.  On  this  account,  he 
says,  the  Saviour  saith  :  All  who  came  before  me,"  etc.*  There  is. 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  Valentinus  in  the  passage,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  there  is  no  direct  reference  in  the 
whole  chapter  to  Valentinus  himself.  The  introduction  of  his 
name  in  this  manner  into  the  text,  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
is  highly  reprehensible.  It  is  true  that  in  a  note  Tischendorf 
gives  a  closer  translation  of  the  passage,  without,  however,  any 
explanation  ;  and  here  again  he  adds,  in  parenthesis  to  the  "  says 
he,"  "  namely,  Valentinus."  Such  a  note,  however,  which  would 
probably  be  unread  by  a  majority  of  readers,  does  not  rectify  the 
impression  conveyed  by  so  positive  and  emphatic  an  assertion  as  is 
conveyed  by  the  alteration  in  the  text. 

Tischendorf  continues  :  "  And  as  the  Gospel  of  John,  so  also 
were  the  other  Gospels  used  by  Valentinus.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Irenseus  (I.  7,  §  4),  he  found  the  said  subordinate 
spirit  which  he  calls  Demiurge,  Masterworker,  emblematically 
represented  by  the  Centurion  of  Capernaum  (Matt.  viii.  9, 
Luke  vii.  8) ;  in  the  dead  and  resuscitated  daughter  of  Jairus, 
when  twelve  years  old  (Luke  viii.  41),  he  recognised  a  symbol  ojf 
his  'Wisdom'  (Achamoth),  the  mother  of  the  Masterworker 
(L  8,  §  2) ;  in  like  manner,  he  saw  represented  in  the  history  of 
the  woman  who  had  suffered  twelve  years  from  the  bloody  issue, 
and  was  cured  by  the  Lord  (Matt.  ix.  20),  the  sufferings  and 
salvation  of  his  twelfth  primitive  spirit  (Aeon)  (L  3,  §  3) ;  the 
expression  of  the  Lord  (Matt.  v.  18)  on  the  numerical  value  of  the 
iota  (*  the  smallest  letter ')  he  applied  to  his  ten  aeons  in  repose."' 
Now,  in  every  instance  where  Tischendorf  here  speaks  of  Valentinus 
by  the  singular  "  he,"  Irenaeus  uses  the  plural  "  they,"  referring 
not  to  the  original  founder  of  the  sect,  but  to  his  followers  in  his 
own  day ;  and  the  text  is  thus  again  in  every  instance  falsified  by 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  apologist.  In  the  case  of  the  Centurion  : 
"  they  say  "  (Aiyowt)  that  he  is  the  Demiurge  ;3  "  they  declare  " 
(BirfYovvrai)  that  the  daughter  of  Jairus  is  the  type  of  Achamoth  ;< 
"  they  say "  (Xiyova-i)  that  the  apostasy  of  Judas  points  to  the 
passion  in  connection  with  the  twelfth  aeon,  and  also  the  fact  that 
Jesus  suffered  in  the  twelfth  month  after  his  baptism ;  for  they 
will  have  it  (Povkovrat)  that  he  only  preached  for  one  year.  The 
case  of  the  woman  with  the  bloody  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  the 
power  which  went  forth  from  the  Son  to  heal  her,  "  they  will  have 
to  be  Horos  "  (elvai  Sk  ravrrfv  rhv  "Opov  ^€Xovcrtv).5  In  like  manner 
they  assert  that  the  ten  aeons  are  indicated  (trrumivwOai  Xcyowt) 

*  Hippolytus,  I^e/.  Omn,  /Iter.,  vi.  35.         '  JVann  wurden,  «.  s.  w.,  p.  44* 
3  Irenseus,  Adv.  Ifar.,  1.  7,  §  4.  *  lb..  Adv.  liar.,  i.  8,  §  2. 

5  /*..  i.  3»  §  3- 
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by  the  letter  "iota,"  mentioned  in  the  Saviour's  expres- 
sion, Matt.  V.  1 8.'  At  the  end  of  these  and  numerous  other 
similar  references  to  this  chapter  to  New  Testament  expres- 
sions and  passages,  Irenseus  says :  "  Thus  they  interpret,"  etc 
{kpfi7)V€vov(riv  tlprjcrdai),^  The  plural  "  They "  is  employed 
throughout. 

Tischendorf  proceeds  to  give  the  answer  to  his  statemeut  which 
is  supposed  to  be  made  by  objectors.  ^*  They  say  :  all  that  has 
reference  to  the  Gospel  of  John  was  not  advanced  by  Valentinus 
himself,  but  by  his  disciples.  And  in  fact,  in  Irenaeus,  *they — the 
Valentinians — say,'  occurs  much  oftener  than  *  he — Valentinus — 
says.'  But  who  is  there  so  sapient  as  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  the  master  alone  says,  and  that  which  the  disciples  state 
without  in  the  least  repeating  the  master  ?"^  Tischendorf  solves 
the  difficulty  by  referring  everything  indiscriminately  to  the 
master.  Now,  in  reply  to  these  observations,  we  must  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  admission  here  made  by  Tischendorf,  that 
Irenaeus  much  more  often  uses  "they  say"  than  "he  says"  is 
still  quite  disingenuous,  inasmuch  as  invariably,  and  without 
exception,  Irenaeus  uses  the  plural  in  connection  with  the  texts 
in  question.  Secondly,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  Gnostic  writing 
about  A.D.  185-195  was  likely  to  use  arguments  which  were 
never  thought  of  by  a  Gnostic  writing  at  the  middle  of  the 
century.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  acquired  consideration  and  authority,  and  Gnostic 
writers  had  therefore  a  reason  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  endeavour 
to  show  that  they  supported  their  peculiar  views,  which  did  not 
exist  at  all  at  the  time  when  Valentinus  propounded  his  system. 
Tischendorf,  however,  cannot  be  allowed  the  benefit  even  of  such 
a  doubt  as  he  insinuates,  as  to  what  belongs  to  the  master  and 
what  to  the  followers.  Such  doubtful  testimony  could  not 
establish  anything,  but  it  is  in  point  of  fact  also  totally  excluded 
by  the  statements  of  Irenaeus  himself. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  his  great  work,  Irenaeus 
clearly  states  the  motives  and  objects  for  which  he  writes.  He 
says :  "  I  considered  it  necessary,  having  read  the  commentaries 
{vwofivrj/jLoa-L)  of  the  disciples  of  ValentinuSy  as  they  call  them- 
selves, and  having  had  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  them 
and  acquired  full  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  to  unfold  to  thee," 
etc.,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  intends  to  set  forth  "the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  now  teaching  heresy;  I  speak  particu- 
larly of  the  followers  of  Ptolemaeus,  whose  system  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  school  of  Valentinus."*     Nothing  could  be  more  explicit 

*  lb,,  i.  3,  §  2.  '  /J.,  i.  3,  §4.  3  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  45. 

*  Irenaeus,  Adv,  Har,  Prof,,  i«»  §  2. 
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than  this  statement  that  Irenaeus  neither  intended  nor  pretended 
to  write  upon  the  works  of  Valentinus  himself,  but  upon  the 
commentaries  of  his  followers  of  his  own  time,  with  some  of  whom 
he  had  had  personal  intercourse,  and  that  the  system  which  he 
intended  to  attack  was  that  actually  being  taught  in  his  day  by 
Ptolemaeus  and  his  school,  the  offshoot  from  Valentinus.  All  the 
quotations  to  which  Tischendorf  refers  are  made  within  a  few 
pages  of  this  explicit  declaration.  Immediately  after  the  passage 
about  the  Centurion,  he  says,  "  such  is  their  system "  (roiavrrf^ 
§€  r^s  v7ro6€a-€iaq  avrtav  oiVt/s),  and  three  lines  below  he  states 
that  they  derive  their  views  from  unwritten  sources  (t^  aypai^mv 
avayivwrKovTis),^  The  first  direct  reference  to  Valentinus  does 
not  occur  until  after  these  quotations,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  variation  of  opinion  of  his  followers.  He  says  :  "  Let 
us  now  see  the  uncertain  opinions  of  these  heretics,  for  there  are 
two  or  three  of  them,  how  they  do  not  speak  alike  of  the  same 
things,  but  contradict  one  another  in  facts  and  names."  Then 
he  continues  :  "  For  the  first  of  them,  Valentinus,  having  derived 
his  principles  from  the  so-called  Gnostic  heresy,  and  adapted  them 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  school,  declared  this,"  etc'  And 
after  a  brief  description  of  his  system,  in  which  no  Scripture 
allusion  occurs,  he  goes  on  to  compare  the  views  of  the  rest,  and 
in  chap.  xii.  he  returns  to  Ptolemgeus  and  his  follow^ers  (*() 
nroXc/ioTo^,  ica4  01  irvv  avrcj),  /c.t.X.). 

In  the  preface  to  Book  II.,  he  again  says  that  he  has  been 
exposing  the  falsity  of  the  followers  of  Valentinus  (qui  sunt  a 
Valentino)^  and  will  proceed  to  establish  what  he  has  advanced ; 
and  everywhere  he  uses  the  plural  "  they,"  with  occasional  direct 
references  to  the  followers  of  Valentinus  (qui  sunt  a  Valentino).^ 
The  same  course  is  adopted  in  Book  III.,  the  plural  being 
systematically  used,  and  the  same  distinct  definition  introduced  at 
intervals.*  And  again,  in  the  preface  to  Book  IV.,  he  recapitulates 
that  the  preceding  books  had  been  written  against  these,  ''^qui  sunt 
a  Vakntino^^  (§  2).  In  fact,  it  would  almost  be  impossible  for  any 
writer  more  frequently  and  emphatically  to  show  that  he  is  not, 
as  he  began  by  declaring,  dealing  with  the  founder  of  the  school 
himself,  but  with  his  followers  living  and  teaching  at  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote. 

Dr.  Westcott,  with  whose  system  of  positively  enunciating 
unsupported  and  controverted  statements  we  are  already  acquainted, 
is  only   slightly  outstripped   by  the   German  apologist    in    his 

'  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Httr.^  i.  8,  §  i.  '  /*.,  i.  11,  §  i. 

3  As,  for  instance,  ii.  16,  §  4. 

*  For  instance,  ^^  Secundum  autem  eos  qui  sunt  a  VeUentino"  iii.  11,  §  2. 
**  Secundum  auUtu  illos,''  §  3  ;  '' ab  omnibus  iltos;'  §  3.  **  Mi  autem  qui  sunt 
a  Valentine,"  etc.,  §  7,  ib.,  §  9,  etc. 
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misrepresentation  of  the  evidence  of  Valentinus.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that,  acknowledging,  as  no  doubt  he  does,  that  Irenseus 
never  refers  to  Valentinus  himself,  Dr.  Westcott  passes  over  in 
complete  silence  the  supposed  references  upon  which  Tischendorf 
relies  as  his  only  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  Synoptics  by  that 
Gnostic.  He,  however,  makes  the  following  extraordinary  state- 
ment regarding  Valentinus  :  "  The  fragments  of  his  writings  which 
remain  show  the  same  natural  and  trustful  use  of  Scripture  as 
other  Christian  works  of  the  same  period;  and  there  is  no 
diversity  of  character  in  this  respect  between  the  quotations  given 
in  Hippolytus  and  those  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He 
cites  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  '  Scripture,'  and  refers  clearly 
to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,"'  etc. 

We  shall  now  give  the  passages  which  he  points  out  in  support 
of  these  assertions.^  The  first  two  are  said  to  occur  in  the  StronuUa 
of  the  Alexandrian  Clement,  who  professes  to  quote  the  very 
words  of  a  letter  of  Valentinus  to  certain  people  r^arding  the 
passions,  which  are  called  by  the  followers  of  Basilides  *'  the 
appendages  of  the  soul."  The  passage  is  as  follows :  "  But  one 
only  is  good,  whose  presence  is  the  manifestation  through  the 
Son,  and  through  Him  alone  will  the  heart  be  enabled  to  become 
pure,  by  the  expulsion  of  every  evil  spirit  from  the  heart  For 
many  spirits  dwelling  in  it  do  not  allow  it  to  be  pure,  but  each  of 
them,  while  in  diverse  parts  they  riot  there  in  unseemly  lusts, 
performs  its  own  works.  And,  it  seems  to  me,  the  heart  is 
somewhat  like  an  inn.  For  that,  also,  is  both  bored  and  dug  into, 
and  often  filled  with  the  ordure  of  men,  who  abide  there  in  revelry, 
and  bestow  not  one  single  thought  upon  the  place,  seeing  it  is  the 
property  of  another.  And  in  such  wise  is  it  with  the  heart,  so 
long  as  no  thought  is  given  to  it,  being  impure,  and  the  dwelling- 
place  of  many  demons,  but  as  soon  as  the  alone  good  Father  has 
visited  it,  it  is  sanctified  and  shines  through  with  light,  and  the 

'  On  the  Canon f  p.  259  f.  [In  the  4th  ed.  of  his  work,  pMiblisbed  since  the 
above  remarks  were  made,  Dr.  Westcott  has  modified  or  withdrawn  his  asser- 
tions regarding  Valentinus.  As  we  cannot  well  omit  the  above  passage,  it  is 
right  to  state  that  the  lines  quoted  now  read  :  '*  The  few  unquestionable 
fragments  of  Valentinus  contain  out  little  whidi  points  to  passages  of  Scripture. 
If  it  were  clear  that  the  anonymous  quotations  in  Hippolytus  were  derived 
irom  Valentinus  himself,  the  list  would  be  much  enlarged,  and  include  a  citation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  *  Scripture,'  and  clear  references  to  the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  to  i  Corinthians,  perhaps  also  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  "  (p.  295  f.).  In  a  note  he  adds : 
"  But  a  fresh  and  careful  examination  of  the  whole  section  of  Hippolytus  makes 
me  feel  that  the  evidence  is  so  uncertain  that  I  cannot  be  sure  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  case  of  Basilides,  that  Hippolytus  is  Quoting  the  words  of  the  Founder  *' 
(p.  295,  n.  5).  Under  these  circumstances,  uie  statements  even  in  the  amended 
edition  present  many  curious  features.  -  /^.,  p.  260,  note  2. 
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possessor  of  such  a  heart  becomes  so  blessed  that  he  shall  see 
God."'  According  to  Dr.  Westcott,  this  passage  contains  two  of 
the  "  clear  references  "  to  our  Gospels  upon  which  he  bases  his 
statement — namely,  to  Matt.  v.  8  and  to  Matt.  xix.  17. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  actual  quotation  from  any 
evangelical  work  in  this  passage  from  the  Epistle  of  Valentinus, 
and  die  utmost  for  which  the  most  zealous  apologist  could  contend 
is  that  there  is  a  slight  similarity  with  some  words  in  the  Gospel, 
and  Dr.  Westcott  himself  does  not  venture  to  call  them  more 
than  "references."  That  such  distant  coincidences  should  be 
quoted  as  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  first  Gospel  shows  how  weak 
is  his  case.  At  best  such  vague  allusions  could  not  prove  any- 
thing ;  but  when  the  passages  to  which  reference  is  supposed  to 
be  made  are  examined,  it  will  be  apparent  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  or  arbitrary  than  the  claim  of  reference  specially 
to  our  Gospel,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Gospels  then  existing, 
which,  to  our  knowledge,  contained  both  passages.  We  may, 
indeed,  go  still  further,  and  affirm  that,  if  these  coincidences  are 
references  to  any  Gospel  at  all,  that  Gospel  is  not  the  canonical, 
but  one  different  from  it. 

The  first  reference  alluded  to  consists  of  the  following  two 

phrases:    "But  one  only  is  good  (efs  8c   lariv  dyaOos) the 

alone  good  Father "  (6  /aovos  dyaOhs  'jrarrjp).  This  is  compared 
with  Matt.  xix.  17':  "Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  good? 
there  is  one  that  is  good"  (cfs  €<mv  6  dyaOos).^  Now,  the 
passage  in  the  epistle,  if  a  reference  to  any  parallel  episode,  such 
as  Matt.  xix.  1 7,  indicates,  with  certainty,  the  reading :  "  One  is 
good,  the  Father "  (eU  Icrrtv  dyaShs  6  varrjp).  There  is  no  such 
reading  in  any  of  our  Gospels.  But,  although  this  reading  does 
not  exist  in  any  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  it  is  well  known  that  it 
did  exist  in  uncanonical  Gospels  no  longer  extant,  and  that  the 
passage  was  one  upon  which  various  sects  of  so-called  heretics 
laid  great  stress.  Irenaeus  quotes  it  as  one  of  the  texts  to  which 
the  Marcosians,  who  made  use  of  apocryphal  Gospels^,*  and 
notably  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  gave  a  different 
colouring :  cfj  krriv  dyadh<Si  6  irarrjpS,  Epiphanius  also  quotes 
this  reading  as  one  of  the  variations  of  the  Marcionites :  cfs 
«rnv  aya^,  6  Oebsy  6  varqp,^  Origen  likewise  remarks  that 
this  passage  is  misused  by  some  heretics :  "  Fe/u/  proprie  sibi 

'  Qem.,  Al.  Strom,,  ii.  20,  §  114. 

'  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  260,  note  2. 

3  Mark  x-  18  and  Lake  xviii.  18  are  linguistically  more  distant.  "  Why 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  God  only."  oiJSeij  6,yo.Bbi  el 
h^  els  6  de&s. 

*  Adv.  Har,y  i.  20,  §1.  s  /j.,  i.  20,  §  2. 

*  Epiphanius,  Httr.,  xlii.;  Sckol.  L,  ea.  Pet,,  p.  339. 
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datum  scutum  putant  {haretid)  quod  dixit  Dominus  in  EvangtHo  : 
Nemo  bonus  nisi  unus  Deus  pater  "^  Justin  Martyr  quotes  the 
same  reading  from  a  source  di/Terent  from  our  Gospels,  cfs  €xmv 
ayaffh^  6  warqp  fwv^  k.t.X^»  and  in  agreement  with  the  repeated 
similar  readings  of  the  Clementine  Homilies^  which  likewise  derived 
it  from  an  extra  canonical  source,  o  yap  dya^^  cJ?  kmv^  6  irar^/x^ 
The  use  of  a  similar  expression  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  as  well 
as  by  Origen,  only  serves  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  reading  in 
extinct  Gospels,  although  it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  of  any  of 
our  Gospels. 

The  second  of  the  supposed  references  is  more  diffuse :  '*  One 
is  good,  and  through  him  alone  will  the  heart  be  enabled   to 

become    pure    (17    xapSia    KaOapa    y€v&r6ai) but    when    the 

alone  good  Father  has  visited  it,  it  is  sanctified  and  shines  through 
with  light,  and  the  possessor  of  such  a  heart  becomes  so  blessed 
that  he  shall  see  God"  (icat  ovr<o  pMcapL^erai  6  c^iAv  r^v 
Toiavrrjv  KapSlav,  on  o^erat  rhv  ^€dv).  This  is  compared^ 
with  Matt.  V.  8  :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God  "  (fuiKdpioi  ol  Kadapol  TJ  KapSi^^  &ri  avrol  rhv  Oehv  o^vrai). 
It  might  be  argued  that  this  is  quite  as  much  a  reference  to 
Psalm  xxiv.  3-6  as  to  Matt.  v.  8 ;  but  even  if  treated  as  a  reference 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact 
that  this  discourse  had  its  place  in  much  older  forms  of  the 
Gospel  than  our  present  canonical  Gospels,  and  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  other  evangelical 
writings  in  circulation  in  the  early  Church.  Such  a  reference  as 
this  is  absolutely  worthless  as  evidence  of  special  acquaintance 
with  our  first  S)moptic.^ 

Tischendorf  does  not  appeal  at  all  to  these  supposed  references 
contained  in  the  passages  preserved  by  Clement,  but  both  the 
German  and  the  English  apologist  join  in  relying  upon  the 
testimony  of  Hippolytus,?  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Gospels 

■  De  Frindpiisy  i.  2,  §  13 ;  cf.  flfe  Orat.^  15 ;  Exhort,  ad  Mart,,  7  •  Comtra 
Cels.,  V.  II ;  cf.  Griesbach,  Synib,  Crit.,  ii.,  pp.  305,  349,  388. 

'  ApoL,  i.  16.  3  Hom.y  xviii.  i,  3. 

*  o6fieU  6.ya,dbsy  el  fj.^  6  iranffp  fiovy  K.r.X.  {Pada^,,  i.  8,  J  72,  cf.  §  74};  cir 
dyaObs  6  irorijp  {Slrom.y  v.  lo,  §  64). 

5  Westcott,  On  the  Canons  p.  260,  note  2. 

^  The  supposed  reference  to  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  i.  20 ;  cf.  Qem.  Al., 
Strom, y  iv.  13,  §§  91, 92,  is  much  more  distant  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  it ;  but,  as  Dr.  Westcott  merely  gives  references 
to  all  of  the  passages  without  quoting  any  of  the  words,  a  good  strong  assertion 
becomes  a  powemil  argument,  since  few  readers  have  the  means  <n  verifying 
its  correctness. 

7  By  a  misprint,  Dr.  Westcott  ascribes  all  his  references  of  Valentinus  to  the 
N.  T.,  except  three,  to  the  extracts  from  his  writings  in  the  Slromata  of 
Clement,  although  he  should  have  indicated  the  work  of  Hippol3^tis.  Cf.  On 
the  CanoHi  1S66,  p.  260,  note  2. 
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by  Valentinus,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  does 
so  with  greater  fairness  of  treatment  than  Dr.  Westcott.  Tischen- 
dorf  does  refer  to,  and  admit,  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  whilst  Dr.  Westcott,  as  in  the  case  of 
Basilides,  boldly  makes  his  assertion,  and  totally  ignores  all 
adverse  facts.  The  only  Gospel  reference  which  can  be  adduced 
even  in  the  PfUhsophumena^  exclusive  of  one  asserted  to  be  to  the 
fourth  Gospel,  which  will  be  separately  considered  hereafter,  is 
advanced  by  Dr.  Westcott,  for  Tischendorf  does  not  refer 
to  it.  The  passage  is  the  same  as  one  also  imputed  to 
Basilides:  "The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ";  which  happens  to 
agree  with  the  words  in  Luke  i.  35 ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  in 
connection  with  Justin,  there  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  narrative  to  which  it  belongs  was  contained  in  other 
Gospels.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  quotation  is  carried 
further  and  presents  an  important  variation  from  the  text  of 
Luke.  "  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power 
of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee;  therefore  the  thing 
begotten  of  thee  shall  be  called  holy"*  (Si^  t6  y€vvijfuvov  Ik 
o-ou  ayiov  #cA7y^<r€Tat).  The  reading  of  Luke  is :  "Therefore 
also  the  holy  thing  begotten  shall   be  called  the  Son  of  God" 

(8ti    icac    rh     yivvtafuvov    ayiov     KkrfGi^o'erai    vtos     0€ov),       It    is 

probable  that  the  passage  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
followers  of  Basilides  may  have  ended  in  the  same  way  as  this, 
and  been  derived  from  the  same  source.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  the  fact  that  this  quotation  is  not  taken  from  our  third 
Synoptic,  inasmuch  as  there  does  not  exist  a  single  MS.  which 
contains  such  a  passage. 

We  again  come  to  the  question :  Who  really  made  the 
quotations  which  Hippolytus  introduces  so  indefinitely?  We 
have  already,  in  speaking  of  Basilides,  pointed  out  the  loose 
manner  in  which  Hippolytus  and  other  early  writers,  in  dealing 
with  different  schools  of  heretics,  indifferently  quote  the  founder 
or  his  followers  without  indicating  the  precise  person  referred  to. 
This  practice  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  work  of  Hippolytus 
when  the  followers  of  Valentinus  are  in  question.  Tischendorf 
himself  is  obliged  to  admit  this.  He  asks  :  "  Even  though  it  be  also 
incontestable  that  the  author  (Hippolytus)  does  not  always  sharply 
distinguish  between  the  sect  and  the  founder  of  the  sect,  does  this 
apply  to  the  present  case  ?"*  He  denies  that  it  does  in  the  instance 
to  which  he  refers,  but  he  admits  the  general  fact.  In  the  same 
way,  another  apologist,  speaking  of  the  fourth  Gospel  (and,  as  the 
use  of  that  Gospel  is  maintained  in  consequence  of  a  quotation  in 

'  Hippolytus,  Adv.  ffar.,  vi.  35.  '   IVann  wurden,  m,  j.  w.,  p.  46. 

Z 
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the  very  same  chapter  as  we  are  now  considering,  only  a  few  lines 
higher  up,  both  the  third  and  fourth  are  in  the  same  position)  is 
forced  to  admit :  "  The  use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  by  Valentinus 
cannot  so  certainly  be  proved  from  our  refutation-writing  (the 
work  of  Hippolytus).  Certainly,  in  the  statement  of  these 
doctrines  it  gives  abstracts,  which  contain  an  expression  of  John 
(x.  8),  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  taken  from  some 
writing  of  the  sect.  But  the  apologist,  in  his  expressions  regarding 
the  Valentinian  doctrines,  does  not  not  seem  to  confine  himself 
to  one  and  the  same  work,  but  to  have  alternately  made  use  of 
different  writings  of  the  school,  for  which  reason  we  cannot  say 
anything  as  to  the  age  of  this  quotation ;  and  from  this  testimony, 
therefore,  we  merely  have  further  confirmation  that  the  Gos{>el 
was  early'  (?)  used  in  the  School  of  the  Valentinians,"*  etc.  Of  all 
this  not  a  word  from  Dr.  Westcott,  who  adheres  to  his  system  of 
bare  assertion. 

Now,  we  have  already  quoted^  the  opening  sentence  of  Book 
VI.  35  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  in  which  the  quotation 
from  John  x.  8,  referred  to  above,  occurs ;  and  ten  lines  further 
on,  with  another  intermediate,  and  equally  indefinite,  "he  says*' 
(<^T;<rt),  occurs  the  supposed  quotation  from  Luke  i.  35,  which, 
equally  with  that-  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  must,  according  to 
Weizsacker,  be  abandoned  as  a  quotation  which  can  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  Valentinus  himself,  whose  name  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  whole  chapter.  A  few  lines  below  the  quotation,  however, 
a  passage  occurs  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  question. 
After  explaining  the  views  of  the  Valentinians  regarding  the  verse, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,"  etc.,  the  writer  thus 
proceeds  :  "  Regarding  this  there  is  among  them  (aiVroT?)  a  great 
question,  a  cause  both  of  schism  and  dissension.  And  hence 
their  (avrwv)  teaching  has  become  divided,  and  the  one  teaching, 
according  to  them  (Kar*  aiVous),  is  called  Eastern  (di'aToXiioJ), 
and  the  other  Italian.  They  from  Italy,  of  whom  is  Heracleon 
and  Ptolemaeus,  say  (6ouri)  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  animal, 
and,  on  account  of  this,  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  like  a  dove,  came  down — that  is,  the  Logos  from  the 
Mother  above,  Sophia — ^and  became  joined  to  the  animal,  and 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  This,  ^  says  (^i/<ri),  is  the  declaration 
(to  €i/57;/x€vov)" — and  here,  be  it  observed,  we  come  to  another 
of  the  "clear  references"  which  Dr.  Westcott  ventures,  deliberately 
and  without  a  word  of  doubt,  to  attribute  to  Valentinus  himself* — 

'  Wh^  **  early  "  ?  since  Hippolytus  writes  about  A.D.  225. 
'  Weizsilcker,  Unters.  ub,  d.  evang.  Gesch.^  1864,  p.  234;  cf.  Lathardt,  ZVr 
j'ohann,  Urspr.  viert.  Ev.^  1874,  p.  88  f 
^  P-  330,  "Therefore  all  the  Prophets,"  etc. 
*  On  the  Canon,  p.  260.     [He  no  longer  does  so,  see  back  p.  334,  n.  i.] 
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"  This,  he  says,  is  the  declaration  :  '  He  who  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies/'  that  is  animal. 
For  the  earth  has  come  under  a  curse  :  '  For  dust,  he  says  {i^^o-C)^ 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. '^  On  the  other  hand, 
those  from  the  East  (ot  8'  aZ  avo  t^«  avaroXiJs),  of  whom  is 
Axionicus  and  Bardesanes,  say  (kiyoxxriv)  that  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  was  spiritual,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  Mary,  that  is 
the  Sophia  and  the  power  of  the  Highest,''^  etc. 

In  this  passage  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  writer  introduces  his  quotations  with  the  subjectless 
"  he  says."  Here  he  is  conveying  the  divergent  opinions  of  the 
two  parties  of  Valentinians,  and  explaining  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Italian  school  "  of  whom  is  Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus," 
and  he  suddenly  departs  from  the  plural  "  they "  to  quote  the 
passage  from  Romans  viii.  11,  in  support  of  their  views,  with  the 
singular  "he  says."  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  "he" 
cannot  possibly  be  Valentinus  himself,  for  the  schism  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  place  amongst  his  followers,  and  the  quotation  is 
evidently  made  by  one  of  them  to  support  the  views  of  his  party 
in  the  schism;  but  whether  Hippolytus  is  quoting  from 
Heracleon  or  Ptolemaeus,  or  some  other  of  the  Italian^  school, 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  Of  all  this,  again,  nothing  is  said 
by  Dr.  Westcott,  who  quietly  asserts,  without  hesitation  or  argu- 
ment, that  Valentinus  himself  is  the  person  who  here  makes  the 
quotation. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  name  of  Valentinus  does  not 
occur  once  in  the  whole  chapter  (vi.  35)  which  we  have  been 
examining  and,  if  we  turn  back,  we  find  that  the  preceding  con- 
text confirms  the  result  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that  the  ^^lyo-t 
has  no  reference  to  the  Founder  himself,  but  is  applicable  only  to 
some  later  member  of  his  school,  most  probably  contemporary 
with  Hippolytus.  In  vi.  ai,  Hippolytus  discusses  the  heresy  of 
Valentinus,  which  he  traces  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  but  in  ch.  29 
he  passes  from  direct  reference  to  the  Founder  to  deal  entirely 
with  his  school.  This  is  so  manifest  that  the  learned  editors  of 
the  work  of  Hippolytus,  Professors  Duncker  and  Schneidewin, 
alter  the  preceding  heading  at  that  part  from  "  Valentinus "  to 
"  Valentiniani."  At  the  beginning  of  ch.  29  Hippolytus  writes : 
*^  Valentinus,  therefore,  and  Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus  and  the 
whole  school  of  these  (heretics^ have  laid  down,  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  their  teachuig,  the  arithmetical  system.     For, 

*  Cf.  Rom.  viii.  il.  '  Cf.  Gen.  iii.  19- 

3  Hippolytus,  He/.  Omn,  Hmr,^  vi.  35.  u     1  • 

*|The  quotation  from  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  the  Italian  school  is 
appropriate. 
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according  to  these,"  etc.     And  a  few  lines  lower  down,  **  There  is 
discernible  amongst    them,  however,   considerable  difference   of 
opinion.      For   many  of   them,  in   order  that  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of   Valentinus  may   be  wholly  pure,  suppose,  etc.,  but 
others,"  etc.     He  shortly  after  says  that  he  will  proceed  to  state 
their  doctrines  as  they  themselves  teach  them  (/xwy/Aoi^cMravTc? 
d>5  €K€tvoi  SiSdarKoiHTiv  €povfi€v).     He   then   continues :    "  There 
is,  he  says  (<^/tri),"  etc.,  quoting  evidently  one  of  these  followers 
who  want   to  keep  the  doctrine  of  Valentinus  pure,  or  of  the 
"  others,"  although  without  naming  him,  and  three  lines  further  on 
again,  without  any  preparation,  returning  to  the  plural  "  they  say  " 
(Xjtyova-iv),  and  so  on  through  the  following  chapters,  "  he  says  " 
alternating  with  the  plural,  as  the  author  apparently  has  in  view 
something  said  by  individuals,  or  merely  expresses  general  views. 
In  the  chapter  (34)  preceding  that  which  we  have  principally  been 
examining,   Hippolytus  begins  by  referring  to  "the  Quaternion 
according  to  Valentinus  ";  but  after  five  lines  on  it  he  continues  : 
"  This  is  what  they  say  :  ravrd  €<mv  a  Acyowiv,"'  and  then  goes  on 
to  speak  of  "their  whole  teaching"  (r^v  rrwrav  avriov  8tS(urKak£av /, 
and    lower  down    he    distinctly    sets    himself   to    discuss    the 
opinions  of  the  school  in  the  plural :  "  Thus  these  (Valentinians) 
subdivide  the  contents  of  the  Pleroma,"  etc.  (ovrojs  o5rot,   jc.tA.), 
and  continues,  with  an   occasional   "  according   to  them "  (#cot' 
avrovs),   until,  without  any   name   being  mentioned,  he  makes 
use   of  the   indefinite    "  he   says "   to  introduce   the   quotation 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Westcott  as  a  citation  by  Valentinus  himself 
of  "the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  Scripture."'     "This  is,  he 
says,  what  is  written  in  Scripture,"  and  there  follows  a  quotation 
which,  it  may  merely  be  mentioned,  as  Dr.  Westcott  says  nothing 
of  it,  differs  considerably  from  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  iii.  14-18. 
Immediately  after,  another  of  Dr.  Westcott's   quotations   from 
I  Cor.  ii.  14  is  given,  with  the  same  indefinite  "  he  says,"  and,  in 
the  same  way,  without  further  mention  of  names,  the  quotations 
in  ch.  35  compared  with  John  x.  8  and  Luke  i.  35.     There  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  no  ground  for  referring  the  <^^*  to  Valen- 
tinus himself;    but,   on  the  contrary,  Hippolytus  shows,  in  the 
clearest  way,  that  he  is  discussing  the  views  of  the  later  writers 
of  the  sect,  and  it  is  one  of  these,  and  not  the  Founder  himself, 
whom  he  thus  quotes. 

We  have  been  forced  by  these  bald  and  unsupported  assertions 
of  apologists  to  go  at  such  length  into  these  questions,- at  the  risk 
of  being  very  wearisome  to  our  readers  ;  but  it  has  been  our  aim  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  no  statements  without  placing  before 
those  who  are  interested  the  materials  for  forming  an  intelligent 

'  vi.  34.  ^  On  the  Canon,  p.  26a 
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opinion.  Any  other  course  would  be  to  meet  such  assertion  by 
mere  denial,  and  it  is  only  by  bold  and  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments, which  have  been  simply  and  in  good  faith  accepted  by 
ordinary  readers  who  have  not  the  opportunity,  if  they  have  even 
the  will,  to  test  their  veracity,  that  apologists  have  so  long  held 
their  ground.  Our  results  regarding  Valentinus  so  far  may  be 
stated  as  follows  :  the  quotations  which  are  so  positively  imputed 
to  Valentinus  are  not  made  by  him,  but  by  later  writers  of  his 
school ;  and,  moreover,  the  passages  which  are  indicated  by  the 
English  apologist  as  references  to  our  two  synoptic  Gospels  not 
only  do  not  emanate  from  Valentinus,  but  do  not  agree  with  our 
Gospels,  and  are  apparently  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Westcott  with  regard  to  the  connection  of 
Valentinus  with  our  New  Testament  are  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
his  assertions.     He  says :  "  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Valentinus  differed  from  Catholic  writers  on  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament."'     We  might  ironically  adopt  this  sentence,  for 
as  no   writer  of  the  time  of  Valentinus  recognised  any   New 
Testament  Canon  at  all,  he  certainly  did   not  in  this   respect 
differ    from    the  other  writers  of   that   period.      Dr.  Westcott 
relies  upon  the  statement  of  TertuUian,  but  even  here,  although 
he  quotes    the   Latin    passage  in    a  note,   he    does    not  fully 
give  its  real  sense  in  his  text.     He  writes  in  immediate  continua- 
tion of  the  quotation  given  above  :  "  TertuUian  says  that  in  this 
he  differed  from  Marcion,  that  he  at  least  professed  to  accept  *the 
whole  instrument/  perverting  the  interpretation,  where  Marcion 
mutilated  the  text."     Now,  the  assertion  of  TertuUian  has  a  very 
important  modification,  which,  to  anyone  acquainted   with  the 
very  unscrupulous  boldness  of  the  "Great  African"  in  dealing 
with  religious  controversy,  is  extremely  significant.     He  does  not 
make  the  assertion  positively  and  of  his  own  knowledge,  but 
modifies  it  by  saying  :  "  Nor,  indeed,  if  Valentinus  seems  to  use 
the  whole  instrument  (neque  enitn  si  Valentinus  inttgro  instrumento 
uH  videiury^    etc.     TertuUian    evidently    knew    very  little   of 
Valentinus  himself,  and  had  probably  not  read  his  writings  at  all. 
His  treatise  against  the  Valentinians  is  avowedly  not  original,  but, 
as  he  himself  admits,  is  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Justin, 
Miltiades,    Irenseus,   and    Proclus.3    TertuUian  would   not  have 
hesitated  to  affirm  anything  of  this  kind  positively,  had  there  been 
any  ground  for  it ;  but  his  assertion  is  at  once  too  uncertain,  and 
the  value  of  his  statements  of  this  nature  much  too  small,  for  such 


*  On  the  Canon^  p.  259.  [Dr.  Westcott  omits  these  words  from  his  4th  ed. , 
but  he  uses  others  here  and  elsewhere  which  imply  very  nearly  the  same 
assertion.] 

'  Dt  Fntscrip.  ffar,^  38.  3  Adv,  Vaient.,  5. 
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a  remark  to  have  any  weight  as  evidence.  Besides,  by  his  omm 
showing,  Valentinus  altered  Scnpture  {sine  dudio  emendans),^  which 
he  could  not  have  done  had  he  recognised  it  as  of  canonical 
authority.  We  cannot,  however,  place  any  reliance  upon  criticism 
emanating  from  Tertullian. 

All  that  Origen  seems  to  know  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
followers  of  Valentinus  (tovs  avo  OvaXevrivov)  have  altered 
the  form  of  the  Gospel  {fieTa\apa^vT€s  to  cvayyikiov),^  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  however,  informs  us  that  Valentinus,  like  Basilides, 
professed  to  have  direct  traditions  from  the  Apostles,  his  teacher 
being  Theodas,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  Paul.3  If  he  had  known 
any  Gospels  which  he  believed  to  have  apostolic  authority,  there 
would  clearly  not  have  been  any  need  of  such  tradition.  Hippolytus 
distinctly  affirms  that  Valentinus  derived  his  system  from  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  and  "not  from  the  Gospels"  {ovk  dwo  t^v 
evayyikuav),  and  that  consequently  lie  might  more  properly  be 
considered  a  Pythagorean  and  Platonist  than  a  Christian.* 
Irenaeus,  in  like  manner,  asserts  that  the  Valentinians  derive  their 
views  from  unwritten  sources  (1^  6.ypd<lnav  dvayLvtM-KovT€^\i  and 
he  accuses  them  of  rejecting  the  Gospels,  for,  after  enumerating 
them,^  he  continues  :  "  When,  indeed,  they  are  refuted  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  turn  round  in  accusation  of  these  same  Scriptures, 

as  though  they  were  not  correct,  nor  of  authority For  (they 

say)  that  it  (the  truth)  was  not  conveyed  by  written  records,  but 
by  the  living  voice."^  In  the  same  chapter  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  Valentinians  not  only  reject  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
but  also  reject  ecclesiastical  tradition.  He  says :  "  But,  again, 
when  we  refer  them  to  that  tradition  which  is  from  the  Apostles, 
which  has  been  preserved  through  a  succession  of  Presbyters  in 
the  Churches,  they  are  opposed  to  tradition,  affirming  themselves 
wiser  not  only  than  Presbyters,  but  even  than  the  Apostles,  in 
that  they  have  discovered  the  uncorrupted  truth.  For  (they  say) 
the  Apostles  mixed  up  matters  which  are  of  the  law  with   the 

words  of  the   Saviour,   etc It  comes  to  this,  they  neither 

consent  to  Scripture  nor  to  tradition.  (Evenit  itaque^  neque 
Scripturis  jam,  neque  Traditioni  consentire  eos.J^  We  find, 
therefore,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Irenseus  the  Valentinians 
rejected  the   writings   of   the   New  Testament  as  authoritative 


*  De  PrcRscrip.  Har.,  30.  '  Cotitra  Ce/s.y  ii.  27. 

3  Strom.,  vii.  17,  §  106.  ■♦  Ref,  Omn.  H(Br,y  vi.  29;  cf.  vL  21. 

5  Adv.  ffar.y  i.  8,  §  i.  *  lb,.  Hi.  x,  §  I. 

7  Cum  enim  ex  Scripturis  arguuntur,  in  accusationem  amvertuntur  ipsarttm 

Scripturarum,  quasi  non  recte  habeant,  neque  sini  ex  auctpritate, Nan  enim 

per  litteras  traditam  illam,  sed  per  vivam  vocem,  etc.  (Irenaeus,  Ach.  Mier,, 
iii.  2,  §  I). 

•  lb.,  iii.  2,  §  2, 
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documents,  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  done  had  the 
Founder  of  their  sect  himself  acknowledged  them.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  there  was  absolutely  no  New  Testament 
Canon  for  Valentinus  himself  to  deal  with,  and  his  perfectly 
orthodox  contemporaries  recognised  no  other  Holy  Scriptures 
than  those  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Irenaeus  goes  still  further,  and  states  that  the  Valentinians 
of  his  time  not  only  had  many  Gospels,  but  that  they  pos- 
sessed one  peculiar  to  themselves.  "Those  indeed  who  are 
followers  of  Valentinus,"  he  says,  "again  passing  beyond  all 
fear,  and  putting  forth  their  own  compositions,  boast  that  they 
have  more  Gospels  than  there  actually  are.  Indeed,  they  have 
proceeded  so  far  in  audacity  that  they  entitle  their  not  long 
written  work,  agreeing  in  nothing  with  the  Gospels  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Gospel  of  Truth,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  Gospel  among 
them  without  blasphemy."'  It  follows  clearly,  from  the  very 
name  of  the  Valentinian  Gospel,  that  they  did  not  consider  that 
others  contained  the  truth,  and  indeed  Irenaeus  himself  perceived 
this,  for  he  continues  :  "  For  if  what  is  published  by  them  be  the 
Gospel  of  Truth,  yet  is  dissimilar  from  those  which  have  been 
delivered  to  us  by  the  Apostles,  any  may  perceive  who  please, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  these  very  Scriptures,  that  that  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  Apostles  is  not  the  Gospel  of  Truth."' 
These  passages  speak  for  themselves.  It  has  been  suggested 
tliat  the  "  Gospel  of  Truth  "  was  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels.3 
This  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  been  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  Irenaeus  distinctly  says  that  it  did  not  agree  in  anything 
with  the  Gospels  of  the  Apostles.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  devote  too  much  space  to  Valentinus,  and  we  now  leave  him 
with  the  certainty  that  in  nothing  does  he  afford  any  evidence 
even  of  the  existence  of  our  synoptic  Gospels, 


»  Hi  veroy  qui  sunt  a  Valentino^  itemm  exsisUntes  extra  omtiem  tifnorem, 
suas  conscriptiones  proferentts^  plura  habere  gloriantur,  quam  sint  ipsa 
Evangelia.  Siquidem  in  tantum  processerunt  audacia^  uti  quod  ad  his  Pion 
olim  conscriptum  est,  veritatis  Evangelium  titulenty  in  nihiio  conveniens 
apostolorum  Evangeliis^  ut  nee  Evatigelium  quidem  sit  apudeos  sine  blasphemia 
(Ircnseus,  Adv.  Ifar,,  iii.  11,  §  9).  ^     .    .,  ^        ^  o 

•  Irenseus,  Adv.  Har,,  iii.  11,  §  9.  ^  Bleek,  Eml,  N.  Tl,  p.  638. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

MARCION 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  great  Heresiarch  of  the  second  centur>% 
Marcion,  and  consider  the  evidence  regarding  our  Gospels  which 
may  be  derived  from  what  we  know  of  him.  The  importance, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty,  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion 
from  the  materials  within  our  reach  have  rendered  Marcion's 
Gospel  the  object  of  very  elaborate  criticism,  and  the  discussion  of 
its  actual  character  has  continued  with  fluctuating  results  for 
nearly  a  century. 

Marcion  was  bom  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  Bishop,'  and  although  it  is  said  that  he  aspired  to  the 
first  place  in  the  Church  of  Rome,*  the  Presbyters  refused  him 
communion  on  account  of  his  peculiar  views  of  Christianity.  We 
shall  presently  more  fully  refer  to  his  opinions,  but  here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  objected  to  what  he  considered  the 
debasement  of  true  Christianity  by  Jewish  elements,  and  he  upheld 
the  teaching  of  Paul  alone,  in  opposition  to  that  of  all  the  other 
Apostles,  whom  he  accused  of  mixing  up  matters  of  the  law  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  falsifying  Christianity,3  as  Paul  himself 
had  protested.-*  He  came  to  Rome  about  a.d.  139-142,  and 
continued  teaching  for  some  twenty  years.  His  high  personal 
character  and  elevated  views  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his 
time,  and,  although  during  his  own  lifetime  and  long  afterwards 
vehemently  and  with  every  opprobrious  epithet  denounced  by 
ecclesiastical  writers,  his  opinions  were  so  widely  adopted  that,  in 
the  time  of  Epiphanius,  his  followers  were  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  world.5 

Marcion  is  said  to  have  recognised  as  his  sources  of  Christian 
doctrine,  besides  tradition,  a  single  Gospel  and  ten  Epistles  of 
Paul,  which  in  his  collection  stood  in  the  following  order: — 
Epistle  to  Galatians,  Corinthians  (2),  Romans,  Thessalonians  (2), 
Ephesians    (which    he    had    with    the    superscription    ''to  the 

'  Epiphanius,  Har.^  xlii.  I,  ed.  Petav.t  p.  302. 
'  Epiph.,  Har.,  xlii.  I. 

3  Irenseus,  Adv.  Har,^  iii.  2,  §  2 ;  cf.  12,  §  12  ;  TertuUian,  Adv.  Man.^  iv. 
2,  3  ;  cf.  i.  20  ;  Origen,  injoann.  v.,  §  4. 
*  Gal.  i.  6ff.  ;  cf.  ii.  4  ff.,  11  ff.  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  i  ff. 
s  Epiph.,  Har.^  xlii.  i. 
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Laodiceans  "),'  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon."  None  of 
the  other  books  which  now  form  part  of  the  canonical  New 
Testament  were  either  mentioned  or  recognised  by  Marcion. 
This  is  the  oldest  collection  of  Apostolic  writings  of  which  there 
is  any  trace,  but  there  was  at  that  time  no  other  "Holy  Scripture" 
than  the  Old  Testament,  and  no  New  Testament  Canon  had  yet 
been  imagined.  Marcion  neither  claimed  canonical  authority  for 
these  writings,  nor  did  he  associate  with  them  any  idea  of  divine 
inspiration.  We  have  already  seen  the  animosity  expressed  by 
contemporaries  of  Marcion  against  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  closer  examination  of  Marcion's  Gospel 
and  the  general  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  it  may  be  well  here 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  system  of  the  Heresiarch,  whose  high 
personal  character  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  his  own 
time,  and  whose  views  continued  to  prevail  widely  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  after  his  death.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Marcion 
to  live  in  an  age  when  Christianity  had  passed  out  of  the  pure 
morality  of  its  infancy,  when,  untroubled  by  complicated 
questions  of  dogma,  simple  faith  and  pious  enthusiasm  had 
been  the  one  great  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood,  into  a  phase 
of  ecclesiastical  development  in  which  religion  was  fast  degen- 
erating into  theology,  and  complicated  doctrines  were  rapidly 
assuming  that  rampant  attitude  which  led  to  so  much  bitterness, 
persecution,  and  schism.  In  later  times  Marcion  might  have 
been  honoured  as  a  reformer ;  in  his  own  he  was  denounced  as 
a  heretic.  Austere  and  ascetic  in  his  opinions,  he  aimed  at 
superhuman  purity ;  and  although  his  clerical  adversaries  might 
scoff"  at  his  impracticable  doctrines  regarding  marriage  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  flesh,  they  have  had  their  parallels  amongst 
those  whom  the  Church  has  since  most  delighted  to  honour,  and  at 
least  the  whole  tendency  of  his  system  was  markedly  towards  the 
side  of  virtue. 3  It  would,  of  course,  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
enter  upon  any  detailed  statement  of  its  principles,  and  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  siich  particulars  only  as  are  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  question  before  us. 

As  we  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention,  there 
were  two  broad  parties  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity  was  in  one  sense  endangered  by  the 
national  exclusiveness  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  originated. 

*  Tertnllian,  Adv.  Marcy  v.  ii,  17;  Epiph.,  Har^^xXii,  9;  cf.  10, 
Sckci.  xl- 

'  TertuUian,  Ach.  Marc.y  v.  ;  Epiph.,  Hcsr. y-mWi.  9.  (Epiphanius  transposes 
the  order  of  the  last  two  Epistles.) 

5  Gfrorer,  Alig.  K.  G.y  1.,  p.  134  f ;  Hagenbach,  K.  G.,  1869,  i.,  p.  134  f.  ; 
Hug,  Einl.  AT.  T,,  i.,  p.  56  ff.  ;  Milman,  Hisf.  of  Chr,,  1867,  ii.,  p.  77  ff-  ? 
Neander,  AUg,  K.  G,y  li.,  p.  791  ff".  ;  Volkmar,  Das  Ev.  Marc,  p.  25  ffl 
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The  one  party  considered  Christianity  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
Law,  and  dwarfed  it  into  an  Israelitish  institution,  a  narrow  sect 
of  Judaism ;  the  other  represented  the  glad  tidings  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  applicable  to  all,  and  supplanting  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  of  the  Law  by  a  universal  dispensation  of 
grace.  These  two  parties  were  popularly  represented  in  the 
early  Church  by  the  two  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  their 
antagonism  is  faintly  revealed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Marcion,  a  gentile  Christian,  appreciating  the  true  character  of  the 
new  religion  and  its  elevated  spirituality,  and  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  comi>aratively  degraded  and  anthropomorphic  features  of 
Judaism,  drew  a  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them, 
and  represented  Christianity  as  an  entirely  new  and  separate 
system,  abrogating  the  old  and  having  absolutely  no  connection 
with  it.  Jesus  was  not  to  him  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  the  son  of 
David  come  permanently  to  establish  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
but  a  divine  being  sent  to  reveal  to  man  a  wholly  new  spiritual 
religion,  and  a  hitherto  unknown  God  of  goodness  and  grace- 
The  Creator  (Ai;/iiov/)yo?),  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament^  was 
different  from  the  God  of  Grace  who  had  sent  Jesus  to  reveal  the 
Truth,  to  bring  reconciliation  and  salvation  to  all,  and  to  abrogate 
the  Jewish  God  of  the  World  and  of  the  Law,  who  was  opposed 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Matter  is  to  Spirit, 
impurity  to  purity.  Christianity  was  in  distinct  antagonism  to 
Judaism  ;  the  spiritual  God  of  heaven,  whose  goodness  and  love 
were  for  the  Universe,  to  the  God  of  the  World,  whose  chosen  and 
peculiar  people  were  the  Jews;  the  Gospel  of  Grace  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Christianity,  therefore,  must 
be  kept  pure  from  the  Judaistic  elements  humanly  thrust  into 
it,  which  were  so  essentially  opposed  to  its  whole  spirit. 

Marcion  wrote  a  work  called  "Antitheses"  ('AvTid^rtis),  in 
which  he  contrasted  the  old  system  with  the  new,  the  God  of  the 
one  with  the  God  of  the  other,  the  I^w  with  the  Gospel,  and  in 
this  he  maintained  opinions  which  anticipated  many  held  in  our 
own  time.  Tertullian  attacks  this  work  in  the  first  three  books  of 
his  treatise  against  Marcion,  and  he  enters  upon  the  discussion  of 
its  details  with  true  theological  vigour :  "  Now,  then,  ye  hounds, 
yelping  at  the  God  of  truth,  whom  the  Apostle  casts  out,'  to  all 
your  questions  !  These  are  the  bones  of  contention  which  ye 
gnaw  ! "'  The  poverty  of  the  "  Great  African's  "  arguments  keeps 
pace  with  his  abuse.     Marcion  objected  :  If  the  God  of  the  Old 


'  Rev,  xxu.  15. 

•  /am  hiru  ad  quasHones  omneSy  canes^  quosforas  apostolus  expellity  latramUs 
in  deum  veritatis.  ffac  sunt  argununtationum  ossa,  qua  oitroditis  {Ack', 
More,,  ii.  5). 
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Testament  be  good,  prescient  of  the  future,  and  able  to  avert  evil, 
why  did  he  allow  man,  made  in  his  own  image,  to  be  deceived  by 
the  devil,  and  to  fall  from  obedience,  of  the  Law  into  sin  and 
death  ?'    How  came  the  devil,  the  origin  of  lying  and  deceit,  to  be 
made  at  all  ?*     After  the  fall,  God  became  a  judge  both  severe 
and  cruel :  woman  is  at  once  condemned  to  bring  forth  in  sorrow 
and  to  serve  her  husband,  changed  from  a  help  into  a  slave ;  the 
earth  is  cursed  which  before  was  blessed,  and  man  is  doomed  to 
labour  and  to  death.  3    The  law  was  one  of  retaliation  and  not  of 
justice — hx  talionis — eye  for   eye,   tooth   for    tooth,   stripe   for 
stripe.*     And  it  was  not  consistent,  for,  in  contravention  of  the 
Decalogue,  God  is  made  to  instigate  the  Israelites  to  spoil  the 
Egyptians,  and  fraudulently  rob  them  of  their  gold  and  silver  ;5  to 
incite  them  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  by  ordering  them  to  carry  the 
ark  for  eight  days  round  Jericho  f  to  break  the  second  command- 
ment by  making  and  setting  up  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  golden 
cherubim.7     Then  God  is  inconstant,  electing  men,  as  Saul  and 
Solomon,  whom  he  subsequently  rejects  f  repenting  that  he  had 
set  up  Saul,  and  that  he  had  doomed  the  Ninevites,^  and  so  on. 
God  calls  out :  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?    inquires  whether  he  had 
eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  asks  of  Cain  where  his  brother  was,  as  if 
he  had  not  yet  heard  the  blood  of  Abel  crying  from  the  ground,  and 
did  not  already  know  all  these  things. '°   Anticipating  the  results  of 
modem  criticism,  Marcion  denies  the  applicability  to  Jesus  of  the 
so<2illed  Messianic  prophecies.     The  Emmanuel  of  Isaiah  (vii.  14, 
cf.  viii.  4)  is  not  Christ ;"  the  "  Virgin,"  his  mother,  is  simply  a 
'*  young   woman "  according    to   Jewish  phraseology ;"  and   the 
sufferings  of  the  Servant  of  God  (Isaiah  lii.  13,  liii.  9)  are  not 
predictions  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  *3     There  is  a  complete  sever- 
ance between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  and  the  God  of  the  latter  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  God  of  the  former. '♦     "  The  one  was  perfect, 
pure,  beneficent,  passionless ;    the  other,  though  not  unjust  by 
nature,   infected    by    matter — subject    to    all    the    passions    of 
man — cruel,   changeable ;  the  New  Testament,  especially  as  re- 
modelled by  Marcion, *5  was  holy,  wise,  amiable ;  the  Old  Testa- 

*  Tertullian,  Ado.  Marc,  ii.  5 ;  cf.  9.  *  lb,,  ii.  10. 
^  lb.,  ii.  II.                                                       *  lb.,  ii.  18. 

^  lb.,  VL  20.     Tertullian  introduces  this  by  likening  the  Marcionites  to  the 

CQttle-fish,  like  which  "they  vomit  the  blackness  of  blasphemy"   {tenebras 
blaspkemue  iniervomunt),  I.e. 

*  lb.,  ii.  21.                f  lb.,  ii.  22.  *  lb.,  ii.  23. 
'  lb.,  iL  24.  *°  lb.,  ii.  25. 
"  Ado.  Marc,  iiL  12.  "  lb.,  iii.  13. 
'^  lb.,  iii.  17,  18.  ^  lb.,  iv.  I, 

'5  We  give  this  quotation  as  a  risumi  by  an  English  historian  and  divine,  but 
the  idea  of  the  **  New  Testament  remodelled  by  Marcion  "  is  a  mere  ecclesias- 
tical imagination. 
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ment,  the  Law,  barbarous,  inhuman,  contradictory,  and  detestable.''' 
Marcion  ardently  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  impurity  <^" 
matter,  and  he  carried  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  both  in  specula- 
tion and  practice.  He,  therefore,  asserting  the  incredibility  of  an 
incarnate  God,  denied  the  corporeal  reality  of  the  flesh  of  Christ 
His  body  was  a  mere  semblance  and  not  of  human  substance ;  he 
was  not  bom  of  a  human  mother  ;  and  the  divine  nature  was  not 
degraded  by  contact  with  the  flesh.'  Marcion  finds  in  Paul  the 
purest  promulgator  of  the  truth  as  he  understands  it,  and, 
emboldened  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  that  Aposde 
rebukes  even  Apostles  for  "not  walking  uprightly  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,"  he  accuses  the  other  Apostles  of  having 
depraved  the  pure  form  of  the  Gospel  doctrines  delivered  to  them 
by  Jesus,  3  "  mixing  up  matters  of  the  Law  with  the  words  of  the 
Saviour."* 

TertuUian  reproaches  Marcion  with  having  written  the  work  in 
which  he  details  the  contrasts  between  Judaism  and  Christianit)', 
of  which  we  have  given  the  briefest  sketch,  as  an  introduction  and 
encouragement  to  belief  in  his  Gospel,  which  he  ironically  calls 
"  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Antitheses'^ -^  and  the  charge  which 
the  Fathers  bring  against  Marcion  is  that  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  canonical  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  manipulated  it  to  suit  his  own 
views.  "  For  certainly  the  whole  object  at  which  he  laboured  in 
drawing  up  the  'Antitheses,'"  says  TertuUian,  "amounts  to  this: 
that  he  may  prove  a  disagreement  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  so  that  his  own  Christ  may  be  separated  from  the 
Creator,  as  of  another  God,  as  alien  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  For  this  purpose  it  is  certain  that  he  has  erased  what- 
ever was  contrary  to  his  own  opinion  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Creator,  as  if  interpolated  by  his  partisans,  but  has  retained 
everything  consistent  with  his  own  opinion,"*  The  whole  hypo- 
thesis that  Marcion's  Gospel  is  a  mutilated  version  of  our  tluid 
Synoptic,  in  fact,  rests  upon  this  accusation. 

The  principal  interest,  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  Mar- 
cion, centres  in  his  single  Gospel,  the  nature,  origin,  and  identity  of 
which  have  long  been  actively  and  minutely  discussed  by  learned 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  with  very  varying' results.  The  work 
itself  is  unfortunately  no  longer  extant,  and  our  only  knowledge  of 
it  is  derived  from  the  bitter  and  very  inaccurate  opponents  of 
Marcion.  It  seems  to  have  borne  much  the  same  analogy  to 
our    third  canonical    Gospel    as    existed    between   the    Gospel 

*  Milman,  HisL  of  Christianity^  1867,  ii.,  p.  77  f. 
»  TertuUian,  Adu.  Marc,  iii.  8  ff.  3  /^.,  iv.  3. 

^  Apostolos  enim  admiscuisse  ea  qua  sunt  iegtUia  sahmtoris  verhis  (Irenxas. 
Adu.  Hier,^  iii.  2,  §  2 ;  cf.  iii.  12,  §  12). 
s  Adu,  Afarc.f  iv.  I.  *  /ft.,  iv.  6. 
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according  to  the  Hebrews  and  our  first  Synoptic.  The  Fathers, 
whose  uncritical  and,  in  such  matters,  prejudiced  character  led 
them  to  denounce  every  variation  from  their  actual  texts  as  a  mere 
falsification,  and  without  argument  to  assume  the  exclusive 
authenticity  and  originality  of  our  Gospels,  which  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  had  acquired  wide  circulation  in  the 
Church,  vehemently  stigmatised  Marcion  as  an  audacious  adul- 
terator of  the  Gospel,  and  affirmed  his  evangelical  work  to  be 
merely  a  mutilated  and  falsified  version  of  the  "  Gospel  according 
to  Luke."* 

This  view  continued  to  prevail,  almost  without  question  or 
examination,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Biblical  criticism  began  to  exhibit  the  earnestness  and 
activity  which  have  ever  since  characterised  it.  Semler  first 
abandoned  the  prevalent  tradition,  and,  after  analysing  the 
evidence,  he  concluded  that  Marcion*s  Gospel  and  Luke's  were 
different  versions  of  an  earlier  work,"  and  that  the  so-called 
heretical  Gospel  was  one  of  the  numerous  Gospels  from  amongst 
which  the  Canonical  had  been  selected  by  the  Church. 3  Griesbach 
about  the  same  time  also  rejected  the  ruling  opinion,  and  denied 
the  close  relationship  usually  asserted  to  exist  between  the  two 
Gospels. *♦  Lofflers  and  Carrodi^  strongly  supported  Semler's 
conclusion,  that  Marcion  was  no  mere  falsifier  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt^  went  still  further,  and  asserted  that  Marcion's 
Gospel  was  the  genuine  Luke,  and  our  actual  Gospel  a  later  version 
of  it  with  alterations  and  additions.  Eichhom,^  after  a  fuller  and 
more  exhaustive  examination,  adopted  similar  views;  he  repudiated 
the  statements  of  Tertullian  regarding  Marcion's  Gospel  as  utterly 
untrustworthy,  asserting  that  he  had  not  that  work  itself  before 
him  at  all,  and  he  maintained  that  Marcion's  Gospel  was  the  more 
original  text  and  one  of  the  sources  of  Luke.9  Bolten,  Bertholdt,'° 

'  Ireiueus,  Adv.  ffar.,  i.  27,  §  2  ;  iii.  12,  §  12 ;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc,  iv. 
2-6;  Epiphanius,  Har.,  xlii.  9,  ii  ;  Origen,  Contra  Cels.^  ii.  27  ;  Theodoret, 
Havy  Fab,y  i.  24. 

*  Vorrede  zu  Tawnsotis  Abhandl.  ub.  d.  vier  Ew.^  1783. 

3  Ntutr    Versuch,  die  Gemeinmitzigie  Auslegung  u.  amvend.  der  N,  T.  zu 
befordem,  1786,  p.  162  f.  ;  cf.  Prolegg,  in  Ep,  ad  G€UtUa5. 
^  Curain  hist,  textus  episL  PatUi,  1799,  sect,  iii.,  Opuscula  Academica,  ii., 

p.I24ff. 

^  Sfarcionem  Pauli  epist,  et  Luca  evang.  adulierasse  dubitcUur,  1788,  in 
Velihusen  Kuinal et  Ruperti  Comment,  Theologica,  1 794?  >•»  pP'  1 80-2 18. 

^  Versuckeiner  Beleuehtung  d  Gesch,  desjiid,  u.  Christl.  BibelkanonSy  1792, 
ii..  p.  158  ff.  169. 

'  Ueber  das  dchte  Evang.  des  Lucas^  in  Henkis  Mag.  fUr  Religions-philos.^ 
u.  t.  w.,  iii.,  1796, p.  468  fF.,  482  f.,  507  f. 

*  Eint.  N.  T.J  1820,  i.,  pp.  43-84. 

'  Berickt  des  Lucas  vonjesu  dem  Messia  (Vorbericht,  1796,  p.  29  f.). 
'''  Einl.  A.  u.  AT.  7\,  1813,  iii.,  p.  1293  ff. 
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Schleiermacher,'  and  O.  Schulz^  likewise  maintained  that  Marcion  s 
Gospel  was  by  no  means  a  mutilated  version  of  Luke,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  independent  original  Gospel.  A  similar  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  by  Gieseler  ;3  but  later,  after  Hahn's  criticism,  he 
abandoned  it,  and  adopted  the  opinion  that  Marcion's  Gospel 
was  constructed  out  of  Luke.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  view  was  maintained  by 
Storr,5  Arneth,^  Hug,7  Neander,^  and  Gratz,^  although  with  litde 
originality  of  investigation  or  argument ;  and  Paulus'^  sought  to 
reconcile  both  views  by  admitting  that  Marcion  had  before  hira 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  denying  that  he  mutilated  it,  aiqguing 
that  TertuUian  did  not  base  his  arguments  on  the  actual  Gospel 
of  Marcion,  but  upon  his  work,  the  Antithesis.  Hahn,"  however, 
undertook  a  more  exhaustive  examination  of  the  problem,  attempt- 
ing to  reconstruct  the  text  of  Marcion's  Gospel*'  from  the  statements 
of  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  work  was  a  mere  version,  with  omissions  and  alterations  made 
by  the  Heresiarch  in  the  interest  of  his  system,  of  the  third 
canonical  Gospel.  Olshausen'3  arrived  at  the  same  result,  and, 
with  more  or  less  of  modification  but  no  detailed  argument, 
similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  Credner,'*  De  Wette,'s  and 
others. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  method  and  results  of  Hahn 
and  Olshausen,  whose  examination,  although  more  minute  than 
any  previously  undertaken,  still  left  much  to  be  desired,  Ritschl*^' 
made  a  further  thorough  investigation  of  the  character  of  Marcion's 
Gospel,  and  decided  that  it  was  in  no  case  a  mutilated  version  of 
Luke,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  original  and  independent  work, 
from  which  the  canonical  Gospel  was  produced  by  the  introduction 


*  SammtU  Werke,  viii.;  Eitil,  N,  T.,  1845,  p.  64  f.,  197  f.,  214  f. 

*  Theoi.  Stud.  u.  Art'L,  1829,  3,  pp.  586-595. 
3  Enist.  schr,  Ew.y  1 81 8,  p.  24  ff. 

*  Recens.  d,  Hahn's  Das  Ev.   Marcion' s  in  ffalL   Allg,  Litt,  Z.,   1823, 
p.  225  if.;  K.  G,,  i.,  §  45. 

5  Zweckd.  Evang.  Gtsck.  u.  Br,  Johan.,  1786,  pp.  254-265. 

*  Ueber  d,  Bekanntsch.  Marcion' s  mii.  u.  Aamm,  u.  j.  w.,  1809. 
7  Ein/.  N.  7*.,  1847,  i.,  p.  64  ff. 

®  Genet.  Entwi^kL  d,  vom.  Gnost,  Syst.,  1818,  p.  311  ff.;  cf.  A/lg.  K,  C, 
1843,  ii'f  PP*  792-816. 

9  ICrit,  Unters,  Ub.  Marcion' s  Evang,^  x8i8. 
"  Theol.  exeg.  Conserv.,  1822,  Lief,  i.,  p.  115  ff. 

"  Das,  Evang.  Marcion' s  in  seiner  ursprUngL  Gestait,  1823. 
"  The    reconstructed    text    is    in    Thilo's   Cod.  Apocr.  N.    Tl,   183a,  pp. 
403-486. 
*3  Die  Echtheit  der  vier  kan.  Ew.y  1823,  pp.  107-215. 
*^  Beitragey  i.,  p.  43. 
'5  Einl.  N.  T.y  6th  ausg.y  i860,  p.  119  ff. 
'*  Das  Evangelium  Marcion' s,  1846. 
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of  anti-Marcionitish  passages  and  readings.  Baur'  strongly  enun- 
ciated similar  views,  and  maintained  that  the  whole  error  lay  in  the 
mistake  of  the  Fathers,  who  had,  with  characteristic  assumption, 
asserted  the  earlier  and  shorter  Gospel  of  Marcion  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  the  later  canonical  Gospel,  instead  of  recognising 
the  latter  as  a  mere  extension  of  the  former.  Schwegler'  had 
already,  in  a  remarkable  criticism  of  Marcion's  Gospel,  declared 
it  to  be  an  independent  and  original  work,  and  in  no  sense  a 
mutilated  Luke,  but,  on  the  contrary,  probably  the  source  of  that 
Gospel.  K6stlin,3  while  stating  that  the  theory  that  Marcion's 
Gospel  was  an  earlier  work  and  the  basis  of  that  ascribed  to  Luke 
was  not  very  probable,  affirmed  that  much  of  the  Marcionitish 
text  was  more  original  than  the  canonical,  and  that  both  Gospels 
must  be  considered  versions  of  the  same  original,  although  Luke's 
was  the  later  and  more  corrupt. 

These  results,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Volkmar,*  who  entered 
afresh  upon  a  searching  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
concluded  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  a  mere  falsified  and  mutilated  form  of  the  canonical 
Gospel,  neither  was  it,  on  the  other,  an  earlier  work,  and  still  less 
the  original  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  merely  a  Gnostic  compilation 
from  what,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  may  be  called  the  oldest 
codex  of  Luke's  Gospel,  which  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a 
similar  Pauline  edition  of  the  original  Gospel.  Volkmar's  analysis, 
together  with  the  arguments  of  Hilgenfeld,  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Ritschl,5  who  withdrew  from  his  previous  opinions,  and, 
with  those  critics,  merely  maintained  some  of  Marcion's  readings 
to  be  more  original  than  those  of  Luke,^  and  generally  defended 
Marcion  from  the  aspersions  of  the  Fathers  on  the  ground  that 
his  procedure  with  regard  to  Luke's  Gospel  was  precisely  that  of 
the  canonical  Evangelists  to  each  other  ;7  Luke  himself  being 
clearly  dependent  both  on  Mark  and  Matthew.®  Baur  was  like- 
wise induced  by  Volkmar's  and  Hilgenfeld's  arguments  to  modify 
his  views  ;9  but,  although  for  the  first  time  he  admitted  that 
Marcion  had  altered  the  original  of  his  Gospel  frequently  for 
dogmatic  reasons,  he  still  maintained  that  there  was  an  older  form 
of  the  Gospel  without  the  earlier  chapters,  from  which  both 
Marcion  and  Luke  directly  constructed  their  Gospels — both  of 
them  stood  in  the  same  line  in   regard   to   the   original;   both 

'  AW/.  Unters.  kan,  Ew.,  1847,  p.  397  ff. 

'  Das  nachap.  ZtiL,  1846,  i.,  p.  260  fT. 

5  Der  UrsprungcL  synopL  £w,,  1 853,  p.  303  ff. 

*  TheoL  Jahrb.y  1850,  pp.  1 10-138,  pp.  185-235. 

5  TheoLJahrb.y  1851,  p.  528  ff.  *  lb,,  p.  530  ff. 

'/*.,  p.529.  '/J.,p.  S34ff-  -. 

*  Das  Markusevang.  Anhangiib.  das  Ev.  MarciorCs,  1851,  p.  I9»  ^' 
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altered  it ;  the  one  abbreviated,  the  other  extended  it.*  Encou- 
raged by  this  success,  but  not  yet  satisfied,  Volkmar  immediately 
undertook  a  further  and  more  exhaustive  examination  of  the  text 
of  Marcion  in  the  hope  of  finally  settling  the  discussion ;  and  he 
again,  but  with  greater  emphasis,  confirmed  his  previous  results,* 
In  the  meantime,  Hilgenfelds  had  seriously  attacked  the  problem, 
and,  like  Hahn  and  Volkmar,  had  sought  to  reconstruct  the  text  of 
Marcion,  and,  whilst  admitting  many  more  original  and  genuine 
readings  in  the  text  of  Marcion,  he  had  also  decided  that  his 
Gospel  was  dependent  on  Luke,  although  he  further  concluded 
that  the  text  of  Luke  had  subsequendy  gone  through  another, 
though  slight,  manipulation  before  it  assumed  its  present  form. 
These  conclusions  he  again  fully  confirmed  after  a  renewed 
investigation  of  the  subject. *♦ 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  controversy  which  has  so  long  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  critics  will,  at  least,  show  the  uncertainty  of 
the  data  upon  which  any  decision  is  to  be  based.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  give  more  than  the  barest  outlines,  but  it  will  appear 
as  we  go  on  that  most  of  those  who  decide  against  the  general 
independence  of  Marcion's  Gospel  at  the  same  time  admit  his 
partial  originality  and  the  superiority  of  some  of  his  readings 
over  those  of  the  third  Synoptic,  and  justify  his  treatment  of  Luke 
as  a  procedure  common  to  the  Evangelists,  and  warranted  not 
only  by  their  example,  but  by  the  fact  that  no  Gospels  had  in  his 
time  emerged  from  the  position  of  private  documents  in  limited 
circulation. 

Marcion's  Gospel  not  being  any  longer  extant,  it  is  important  to 
establish  clearly  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  regarding  it  and  the 
exact  value  of  the  data  from  which  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconstruct  the  text.  It  is  manifest  that  the  evidential 
force  of  any  deductions  from  a  reconstructed  text  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of  the  materials 
from  which  that  text  is  derived. 

The  principal  sources  of  our  information  regarding  Marcion's 
Gospel  are  the  works  of  his  most  bitter  denouncers,  Tertullian  and 
Epiphanius,  who,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  wrote  long  after 
his  time — the  work  of  Tertullian  against  Marcion  having  been 
composed  about  a.i\  208,5  and  that  of  Epiphanius  a  century  later. 

*  lb. ,  p.  225  f.  '  Das  Evang,  Marcion's,  1852. 

3  Ueb,  die  Ew.  Justin's  der  CUm,  Horn,  und  Marcion  s,  1850,  p.  389  ff. 

*  Theoi.Jahrb.,  1853,  pp.  192-244.  [A  remarkably  able  ana  interesting 
work,  The  Origin  of  the  Third  Gospel,  by  P.  C.  Sense,  M.A.,  1901,  may  be 
advantageously  referred  to.  Mr.  Sense  maintains  that  the  third  Gospel  was 
compiled  from  the  writing  used  by  the  Marcionites,  known  as  the  Marcionite 
Gospel,  and  other  apocryphal  Gospels.] 

5  Cf.  Tertullian,  Aeh.  Marc,  i.  15. 
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We  may  likewise  merely  mention  here  the  "  Diaiogus  de  recta  in 
deum  fide,''  commonly  attributed  to  Origen,  although  it  cannot 
have  been  composed  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  first  three  sections  are  directed  against  the  Marcionites,  but 
only  deal  with  the  late  forms  of  their  doctrines.  As  Volkmar 
admits  that  the  author  clearly  had  only  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Antitheses  and  principal  proof  passages  of  the  Marcionites, 
but,although  he  certainly  possessed  the  Epistles,  had  not  the  Gospel 
of  Marcion  itself,'  we  need  not  now  more  particularly  con- 
sider it. 

We  are,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the  "dogmatic  and  partly 
blind  and  unjust  adversaries  "^  of  Marcion  for  our  only  knowledge 
of  the  text  they  stigmatise ;  and,  when  the  character  of  polemical 
discussion  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  is  considered,  it  is 
certain  that  great  caution  must  be  exercised,  and  not  too  much 
weight  attached  to  the  statement  of  opponents  who  regarded  a 
heretic  with  abhorrence  and  attacked  him  with  an  acrimony  which 
carried  them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  fairness  and  truth.  Their 
religious  controversy  bristles  with  misstatements,  and  is  turbid 
with  pious  abuse.  Tertullian  was  a  master  of  this  style,  and  the 
vehement  vituperation  with  which  he  opens^  and  often  interlards 
his  work  against  "  the  impious  and  sacrilegious  Marcion  "  offers 
anything  but  a  guarantee  of  fair  and  legitimate  criticism.  Epipha 
nius  was,  if  possible,  still  more  passionate  and  exaggerated  in 
his  representations  against  him.  Undue  importance  must  not, 
therefore,  be  attributed  to  their  statements.-* 

Not  only  should  there  be  caution  exercised  in  receiving  the 
representations  of  one  side  in  a  religious  discussion,  but  more 
particularly  is  such  caution  necessary  in  the  case  of  Tertullian, 
whose  trustworthiness  is  very  far  from  being  above  suspicion,*  and 
whose  inaccuracy  is  often  apparent.  " Son  christianisme**  says 
Reuss,  "  est  ardent,  sincere,  prof ondSment  ancri  dans  son  dme.  Lon 
voit  qiiil  en  vit.  Mais  ce  christianisme  est  hpre,  insolent,  brutal, 
ferrailleur.  II  est  sans  onction  et  sans  chariti,  quelquefi>is  mhne  sans 
ioyaut/,  dks  qu'il  se  trotrve  en  face  dUine  opposition  quelconque,  C*est 
yn  so/dat  qui  ne  sail  que  se  battre  et  qui  oublie,  taut  en  se  battant, 
qti'ilfaut  aussi  respecter  son  ennemi,  Dialecticien  subtil  et  rusi,  il 
exceile  d  ridiculiser  ses  adversaires.  Uinjure,  le  sarcasme,  un 
langage  qui  rappelle  parfois  en  vMti  le  genre  de  Rabelais,  une 
effronterie  c^ affirmation  dans  les  moments  de  faiblesse  qui  frise  et 

*  Dfts  Ev.  Marcian's,  p.  53. 

'  Volkmar,  TTheol,  Jahrb,,  1850,  p.  120.  3  Adv,  Marc,  i.  1. 

*  Reuss,  HisL  du  Canon,  p.  71  ff.  ;  Gicselcr,  Enist,  schr,  Ew.,  p.  25  ; 
^\vi\(ai.  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse,  p.  75;  Volkmar,  TheoL  fahrb.,  1850,  p.  120; 
Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  276 ;  De  Wette,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  122. 

2A 
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atteint  mime  la  mauvaisefai^  vailh  ses  armes.  Je  sais  ce  gtiil  faut  en 

cela  mettre  sur  k  compte  de  Pipoque 5/,  au  second  stkcU^  Urns  les 

partis^  sou/  quelques  gnostiques^  sont  intoUrants^  TeriuUian  Vest 
plus  que  tout  le  mondeJ^^ 

The  charge  of  mutilating  and  interpolating  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  is  first  brought  against  Mardon  by  Iremeus,' 
and  it  is  repeated  with  still  greater  vehemence  and  fulness 
by  Tertullian3  and  Epiphanius  ;^  but  the  mere  assertion  by 
Fathers  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  in  the  third  centuries,  that  a 
Gospel  different  from  their  own  was  one  of  the  canonical  Gospels 
falsified  and  mutilated,  can  have  no  weight  in  itself  in  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  real  nature  of  that  work.  Their  arbitrary 
assumption  of  exclusive  originality  and  priority  for  the  four  Gospels 
of  the  Church  led  them,  without  any  attempt  at  argument,  to  treat 
every  other  evangelical  work  as  an  offshoot  or  falsification  of 
these.  The  arguments  by  which  Tertullian  endeavours  to  establish 
that  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  the  other  canonical  Evangelists 
were  more  ancient  than  that  of  Marcions  show  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  historical  or  critical  evidence.  We  are,  however,  driven  back 
upon  such  actual  data  regarding  the  text  and  contents  of  Marcion's 
Gospel  as  are  given  by  the  Fathers,  as  the  only  basis,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Gospel  itself,  upon  which  any  hypothesis  as  to  its 
real  character  can  be  built.  The  question  therefore  is :  Are  these 
data  sufficiently  ample  and  trustworthy  for  a  decisive  judgment 
from  internal  evidence — if,  indeed,  internal  evidence  in  such  a  case 
can  be  decisive  at  all. 

All  that  we  know,  then,  of  Marcion's  Gospel  is  simply  what 
Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  have  stated  with  regard  to  it  It 
is  undeniable  and,  indeed,  is  universally  admitted,  that 
theit  object  in  dealing  with  it  at  all  was  entirely  dogmatic,  and 
not  in  the  least  degree  critical.  The  spirit  of  that  age  was 
so  essentially  uncritical  that  not  even  the  canonical  text 
could  waken  it  into  activity.  Tertullian  very  clearly  states  what 
his  object  was  in  attacking  Marcion's  Gospel.  After  asserting 
that  the  whole  aim  of  the  Heresiarch  was  to  prove  a  disagreement 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  had  erased  from  the  Gospel  all  that  was  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  and  retained  all  that  he  had  considered   favourable. 


'  Renss,  Rev,  de   ThioL^   xv.,    1857,  p.  67  f.     Cf.  Mansel,   The  Gncitu 
Heresies^  1875,  p.  250,  p.  259  f. 

'  Et  super  hact  id  quod  est  secundum  Lucam  EvangeHum  ctrtumcidens 

(Irenseus,  Adv  Ifar»,  i.  27,  §  2 ;  cf.  iii.  II,  §  7  ;  12,  §  12  ;  14,  §  4). 

3  Adv,  Afarc,  iv.  i,  2,  4  et passim, 

4  Har,y  xlii.  9, 10  et passim, 

5  Adv,  MarCf  iv.  5. 
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Tertullian  proceeds  to  examine  the  passages  retained,'  with  the 
view  of  proving  that  the  heretic  has  shown  the  same  "  blindness 
of  heresy,"  both  in  that  which  he  has  erased  and  in  that 
which  he  has  retained,  inasmuch  as  the  passages  which  Marcion 
has  allowed  to  remain  are  as  opposed  to  his  system  as  those 
which  he  has  omitted.  He  conducts  the  controversy  in  a  free 
and  discursive  manner,  and,  whilst  he  appears  to  go  through 
Marcion's  Gospel  with  some  regularity,  it  will  be  apparent, 
as  we  proceed,  that  mere  conjecture  has  to  play  a  large  part 
in  any  attempt  to  reconstruct,  from  his  data,  the  actual  text 
of  Marcion.  Epiphanius  explains  his  aim  with  equal  clearness. 
He  had  made  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  so-called  Gospel  of 
Marcion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  refute  the  heretic,  and,  after 
giving  a  detailed  and  numbered  list  of  these  passages,  which  he 
calls  <rxoA.ta,  he  takes  them  consecutively,  and  to  each  adds  his 
"  Refutation."  His  intention  is  to  show  how  wickedly  and  dis- 
gracefully Marcion  has  mutilated  and  falsified  the  Gospel,  and 
how  fruitlessly  he  has  done  so,  inasmuch  as  he  has  stupidly,  or  by 
oversight,  allowed  much  to  remain  in  his  Gospel  by  which  he  may 
be  completely  refuted.^ 

As  it  is  impossible  within  our  limits  fully  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Fathers  with  regard  to  Marcion's  Gospel,  and  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  materials  they  supply,  we  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  quote  the  declarations  of  critics,  and  more  especially  of 
Volkmar  and  Hilgenfeld,  who,  in  the  true  and  enlightened  spirit 
of  criticism,  impartially  state  the  character  of  the  data  available 
for  the  understanding  of  the  text.  As  these  two  critics  have,  by 
their  able  and  learned  investigations,  done  more  than  any  others 
to  educe  and  render  possible  a  decision  of  the  problem,  their  own 
estimate  of  the  materials  upon  which  a  judgment  has  to  be  formed 
is  of  double  value. 

With  regard  to  Tertullian,  Volkmar  explains  that  his  desire  is 
totally  to  annihilate  the  most  dangerous  heretic  of  his  time — 
first  (Books  I.  to  IH.),  to  overthrow  Marcion's  system  in  general  as 
expounded  in  his  Antithesis^  and  then  (Book  IV.)  to  show  that 
tiven  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  only  contains  Catholic  doctrine  (he 
concludes,  Christus  Jesus  in  Evangelio  tuo  mens  est,  c.  43) ;  and 
therefore  he  examines  the  Gospel  only  so  far  as  may  serve  to 
establish  his  own  view  and  refute  that  of  Marcion.  "  To  show," 
Volkmar  continues,  "wherein  this  Gospel  was  falsified  or  mutilated 
— i-e.y  varied  from  his  own — on  the  contrary,  is  in  no  way  his  design, 

'  Hoc  coftoenietnusy  Juec  amplectetnur,  sinobiscum  magis  fturint,  si  Marcioms 
prasumptiorum  percusserint.  Tunc  et  ilia  constabit  eodem  vitio  hteretica 
cacitatis  erasa  quo  et  Jubc  reservata.  Sic  habebit  intentio  et  fortna  opusculi 
ncsiriy  etc.  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc,  iv.  6). 

'  £piphaiuns,  Mier.,  xlii.  9  f. 
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for  he  perceives  that  Marcion  could  retort  the  reproach  of  inter- 
polation, and  in  his  time  proof  from  internal  grounds  was  hardly 
possible,  so  that  only  exceptionally,  where  a  variation  seems  to 
him  remarkable,  does  he  specially  mention  it."'  On  the  other 
hand,  Volkmar  remarks  that  Tertullian's  Latin  rendering  of  the 
text  of  Marcion  which  lay  before  him — which,  although  certainly 
free  and  having  chiefly  the  substance  in  view,  is  still  in  weightier 
passages  verbally  accurate — directly  indicates  important  variations 
in  that  text.  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  silence  of  TertuUian 
may  be  weighty  testimony  for  the  fact  that  passages  which  exist 
in  Luke,  but  which  he  does  not  mention,  were  missing  in  Mardon's 
Gospel,  though  he  does  so  with  considerable  reservation.  "  But 
his  silence  alone^^^  he  says,  "can  only  under  certain  conditions 
represent  with  diplomatic  certainty  an  omission  in  Marcion.  It 
is  indeed  probable  that  he  would  not  lightly  have  passed  over 
a  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  which  might  in  any  way  be 
contradictory  to  its  system,  if  one  altogether  similar  had  not 
preceded  it,  all  the  more  as  he  frequently  drags  in  by  force  such 
proof  passages  from  Marcion's  text,  and  often  plainly,  but  with  a 
certain  sophistry,  tries  to  refute  his  adversary  out  of  the  words  of 
his  own  Gospel.  But  it  remains  always  possible  that  in  his 
eagerness  he  has  overlooked  much ;  and,  besides,  he  believes  that 
by  his  replies  to  particular  passages  he  has  already  sufficiently 
dealt  with  many  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  indeed,  avowedly,  he 
will  not  willingly  repeat  himself.  A  certain  conclusion,  therefore, 
can  only  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  TertuUian  when  special 
circumstances  enter."'  Volkmar,  however,  deduces  with  certainty 
from  the  statements  of  TertuUian  that,  whilst  he  wrote,  he  had 
not  before  him  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  but  intentionally  laid  it  aside, 
and  merely  referred  to  the  Marcionitish  text,  and  further  that,  like 
all  the  Fathers  of  the  third  century,  he  preferred  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  to  the  other  Synoptics,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  it  alone,  so  that  in  speaking  of  the  Gospel 
generally  he  only  has  in  his  memory  the  sense,  and  the  sense 
alone,  of  Luke  except  in  so  far  as  it  agrees,  or  seems  to  agree, 
with  Matthew. 3 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  TertuUian  performed  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  Hilgenfeld  remarks :  "As  TertuUian,  in 
going  through  the  Marcionitish  Gospel,  has  only  the  object  of 
refutation  in  view,  he  very  rarely  states  explicitly  what  is  missing 
from  it ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  only  venture  to  conclude 
from  the  silence  of  TertuUian  that  a  passage  is  wanting,  when  it 
is  altogether  inexplicable  that  he  should  not  have  made  use  of  it 

*  Volkmar,  Das  Evang.  MarciofCs^  p.  29. 

"  /*.,  p.  29  f.;  cf.  TfuoLJahrb,^  1855,  p.  237.  J/^  .,  p.  jof 
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for  the  purpose  of  refutation;  so,  on  the  other,  we  must  also  know 
how  Marcion  used  and  interpreted  the  Gospel,  and  should  never 
lose  sight  of  Tertullian's  refutation  and  defence."' 

Hahn  substantially  expresses  the  same  opinions.  He  says : 
'^  Inasmuch  as  Tertullian  goes  through  the  Marcionitish  text  with 
the  view  of  refuting  the  heretic  out  of  that  which  he  accepts,  and 
not  of  critically  pointing  out  all  variations,  falsifications,  and 
passages  rejected,  he  frequently  quotes  the   falsified   or  altered 

Marcionitish  text  without  expressly  mentioning  the  variations.^ 

Yet  he  cannot  refrain — ^although  this  was  not  his  object — 
occasionally,  from  noticing  amongst  other  things  any  falsifications 
and  omissions  which,  when  he  perhaps  examined  the  text  of  Luke 
or  had  a  lively  recollection  of  it,  struck  and  too  grievously 
offended  him."3 

Volkmar's  opinion  of  the  procedure  of  Epiphanius  is  still  more 
unfavourable.  Contrasting  it  with  that  of  1  ertuUian,  he  charac- 
terises it  as  ''more  superficial  and  he  considers  that  its  only  merit 
is  its  presenting  an  independent  view  of  Marcion's  Gospel. 
Further  than  this,  however,  he  says  :  "How  far  we  can  build  upon 
his  statements,  whether  as  regards  their  completeness  or  their 
trustworthiness,  is  not  yet  made  altogether  clear."*  Volkmar  goes 
on  to  show  how  thoroughly  Epiphanius  intended  to  do  his  work, 
and  yet  that,  although  from  what  he  himself  leads  us  to  expect, 
we  might  hope  to  find  a  complete  statement  of  Marcion's  sins,  the 
Father  himself  disappoints  such  an  expectation  by  his  own 
admission  of  incompleteness.  He  complains  generally  of  his  free 
and  misleading  method  of  quotation,  such,  for  instance,  as  his 
alteration  of  the  text  without  explanation;  alteration  of  the 
same  passage  on  different  occasions  in  more  than  one  way; 
abbreviations,  and  omissions  of  parts  of  quotations ;  the  sudden 
breaking  off  of  passages  just  commenced  with  the  indefinite  koI 
Ttt  €^rjs  or  Kflu  TO  Xotirov,  without  any  indication  how  much  this 
may  include.  5 

Volkmar,  indeed,  explains  that  Epiphanius  is  only  thoroughly 
trustworthy  where,  and  so/ar  as,  he  wishes  to  state  in  his  Scholia 
an  omission  or  variation  in  Marcion's  text  from  his  own  canonical 
Gospel,  in  which  case  he  minutely  registers  the  smallest  point ;  but 
this  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  any  charge  of  falsifica- 
tion brought  against  Marcion  in  his  Refutations ;  for  only  while 
drawing  up  his  Scholia  had  he  the  Marcionitish  Gospel  before 
him  and  compared  it  with  Luke ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Refutations,  on  the  contrary,  which  he  wrote  later,  he  did  not 

*  Die  Ew,  Justin^ s,  p.  397. 

*  Dcu  Ev.  MarciorCs,  p.  96.  3  lb. ,  p.  98. 

*  Volkmar,  Das  Ev,  Marcion's,  p.  32,  cf.  p.  A3. 

5  lb,,  p.  33  ff.  ;  cf.  Hahn,  Dcu  Ev,  Marcion  f,  p.  123  fF. 
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again  compare  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  "  It  is,  however,  alto- 
gether different,"  continues  Volkmar,  "as  regards  the  statements 
of  Epiphanius  concerning  the  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  which  is 
preserved  in  Marcion.  Whilst  he  desires  to  be  strictly  litercU  in 
the  account  of  the  variations^  and  also  with  two  exceptions  is  so, 
he  so  generally  adheres  only  to  the  purport  of  the  passages  retained 
by  Marcion  that  altogether  literal  quotations  are  quite  exceptional : 
throughout^  however,  where  passages  of  greater  extent  are  referred 
to,  these  are  not  merely  abbreviated,  but  also  are  quoted  i^ery 
freely^  and  nowhere  can  we  reckon  that  the  passage  in 
Marcion  ran  verbally  as  Epiphanius  quotes  it."*  And  to  this  we 
may  add  a  remark  made  further  on :  "  We  cannot  in  general  rely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  that  which 
Marcion  had  in  common  with  Luke."'  On  the  other  hand, 
Volkmar  had  previously  said  :  "  Absolute  completeness  in  regard 
to  that  which  Marcion*s  Gospel  did  not  contain  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  upon  in  his  Scholia,  He  has  certainly  not  intended  to  pass 
over  anything,  but  in  the  eagerness  which  so  easily  renders  men 
superficial  and  blind  much  has  escaped  him."3 

Hahn  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  incompleteness  of 
Epiphanius.  "  It  was  not  his  purpose,"  he  says,  "  fully  to  notice 
all  falsifications,  variations,  and  omissions,  although  he  does  mark 
most  of  them,  but  merely  to  extract  from  the  Gospel  of  Marcion, 
as  well  as  from  his  collection  of  Epistles,  what  seemed  to  him  well 
suited  for  refutation."*  But  he  immediately  adds :  "  When  he 
quotes  the  passage  from  Marcion's  text,  however,  in  which  such 
falsifications  occur,  he  generally — but  not  always — notes  them 
more  or  less  precisely,  and  he  had  himself  laid  it  down  as  a 
subsidiary  object  of  his  work  to  pay  attention  to  such  falsifica- 
tions."s  A  little  further  on  he  says :  "  In  the  quotations  of  the 
remaining  passages  which  Epiphanius  did  not  find  different  from 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  where  he,  therefore,  says  nothing  of 
falsification  or  omission,  he  is  often  very  free,  neither  adhering 
strictly  to  the  particular  words,  nor  to  their  arrangement ;  but  his 
favourite  practice  is  to  give  their  substance  and  sense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  his  opponent.  He  presuf>poses  the  words  as 
known  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke."^ 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  both  Volkmar'  and  Hilgenfeld^ 
consider  that  the  representations  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  sup- 
plement each  other,  and  enable  the  contents  of  Marcion's  Gospel  to 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty.     Yet  a  few  pages  earlier 

*  Volkmar,  Das  Ev,  Marcion^ Sy  p.  43  f.  ;  cf.  p.  34.  "  /5,p,  45. 

3  lb.,  p.  33.  ■♦  Hathn,  Das  Ev*  Marriott s^  p.  121. 

5  lb.,  p.  122.  ^  Tb.fXi.  123  f. 

'  Volkmar,  Das  Ev.  M.y  p.  45  ff.  «  Die  Ev.JustitCsy  p.  397  f. 
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Volkmar  had  pointed  out  that  "  The  ground  for  a  certain  fixture  of 
the  text  of  the  Marcionitish  Gospel  seems  completely  taken 
away  by  the  fact  that  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius,  in  their  state- 
ments regarding  its  state,  not  merely  repeatedly  seem  to,  but  in 
part  actually  do,  directly  contradict  each  other."'  Hahn  endeavours 
to  explain  some  of  these  contradictions  by  imagining  that  later 
Marcionites  had  altered  the  text  of  their  Gospel,  and  that 
Epiphanius  had  the  one  form  and  TertuUian  another  f  but  such  a 
doubt  only  renders  the  whole  of  the  statements  regarding  the 
work  more  uncertain  and  insecure.  That  it  is  not  without  some 
reason,  however,  appears  from  the  charge  which  TertuUian  brings 
against  the  disciples  of  Marcion  :  '*  For  they  daily  alter  it  (their 
Gospel)  as  they  are  daily  refuted  by  us."3  In  fact,  we  have  no 
assurance  whatever  that  the  work  upon  which  TertuUian  and 
Epiphanius  base  their  charge  against  Marcion  of  falsification  and 
mutilation  of  Luke  was  Marcion's  original  Gospel,  and  we 
certainly  have  no  historical  evidence  on  the  point 

The  question  even  arises  whether  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius 
had  Marcion's  Gospel  in  any  shape  before  them  when  they 
wrote,  or  merely  his  work  the  Antitheses,  In  commencing 
his  onslaught  on  Marcion's  Gospel,  Tertullian  says :  "  Marcion 
seems  {videtur)  to  have  selected  Luke  to  mutilate  it."^  This  is  the 
first  serious  introduction  of  his  ''  mutilation  hypothesis,"  which  he 
thenceforward  presses  with  so  much  assurance;  but  the  expression 
is  very  uncertain  for  so  decided  a  controversialist,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  speak  more  positively.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  admitted 
that  Epiphanius  wrote  without  again  comparing  the  Gospel  of 
Marcion  with  Luke,  and  it  is  also  conceded  that  Tertullian,  at 
least,  had  not  the  canonical  Gospel,  but  in  professing  to  quote 
Luke  evidently  does  so  from  memory,  and  approximates  his  text 
to  Matthew,  with  which  Gospel,  like  most  of  the  Fathers,  he  was 
better  acquainted.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  both 
Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  reproach  Marcion  with  erasing  {)assages 
from  the  Gospel  of  Luke  which  never  were  in  Luke  at  all.  In 
one  place  Tertullian  says  :  "  Marcion,  you  must  also  remove  this 
from  the  CJospel :  *  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,'^  and  *  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread 
and  give  it  to  dogs,'*^  in  order,  be  it  known,  that  Christ  may  not 

*  Volkmar,  Das  Ev,  Marcion^ s,  p.  22  f.,  p.  46  ff.;  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1854, 
p.  106. 

'  Hahn,  Das  Ev,  Marcion^ s^  p.  130  f.,  p.  169,  p.  224  if.;  cf.  Ntudecker, 
Einl,  //.  T.,p,  82. 

3  Niant  et  quotidie  reformarU  iltud,  pr<nU  a  nobis  quotidie  revincuniur.  Ath. 
Ma/f.,  iv.  5  ;  cf.  Diat.  de  recta  in  deumfide^  §  5  ;  Orig.,  0pp.  ^  i.,  p.  867. 

*  Nam  ex  its  commentmtoribuSf  quos  habemus,  Lucam  videtur  Marcion 
elegisse,  qitcm  ccederet  {Adv,  Marc, ,  iv.  2). 

5  Matt.  XV.  24.  *  /A.,  XV.  26. 
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seem  to  be  an  Israelite.'  The  "Great  African"  thus  taunts  his 
opponent,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  two  passages 
were  in  Luke,  immediately  after  he  had  accused  Marcion  of  having 
actually  expunged  from  that  Gospel,  "  as  an  interpolation,"*  the 
saying  that  Christ  had  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,^  which  likewise  never  formed  part  of 
it.  He  repeats  a  similar  charge  on  several  other  occasions.^ 
Epiphanius  commits  the  same  mistake  of  reproaching  Mardon 
with  omitting  from  Luke  what  is  only  found  in  Matthew.  ^  We 
have,  in  fact,  no  certain  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  or  trustworthiness 
of  their  statements. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  that  the  sources  for 
the  reconstruction  of  a  text  of  Marcion's  Gospel  are  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  no  one  who  attentively  studies  the  analysis  of  Hahn, 
Ritschl,  Volkmar,  Hilgenfeld,  and  others,  who  have  examined 
and  systematised  the  data  of  the  Fathers,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  uncertainty  which  prevails  throughout,  the  almost  continuous 
vagueness  and  consequent  op>ening,  nay,  necessity,  for  conjecture, 
and  the  absence  of  really  sure  indications.  The  Fathers  had  no 
intention  of  showing  what  Marcion's  text  actually  was,  and,  their 
object  being  solely  dogmatic  and  not  critical,  their  statements  are 
very  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  materials  have  had  to  be 
ingeniously  collected  and  sifted  from  polemical  writings  whose 
authors,  so  far  from  professing  to  furnish  them,  were  only  bent 
upon  seeking  in  Marcion's  Gospel  such  points  as  could  legiti- 
mately, or  by  sophistical  skill,  be  used  against  him.  Passing 
observations,  general  remarks,  as  well  as  direct  statements,  have 
too  often  been  the  only  indications  guiding  the  patient  explorers, 
and  in  the  absence  of  certain  information  the  silence  of  the  angry 
Fathers  has  been  made  the  basis  for  important  conclusions.  It 
is  evident  that  not  only  is  such  a  procedure  necessarily  uncertain 
and  insecure,  but  that  it  rests  upon  assumptions  with  regard  to 
the  intelligence,  care,  and  accuracy  of  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius, 
which  are  not  sufficiently  justified  by  that  part  of  their  treatment 
of  Marcion's  text  which  we  can  examine  and  appreciate.  And 
when  all  these  doubtful  landmarks  have  failed,  too  many  ]>assages 
have  been  left  to  the  mere  judgment  of  critics,  as  to  whether  they 
were  too  opposed  to  Marcion's  system  to  have  been  retained  by  him, 
or  too  favourable  to  have  been  omitted.  The  reconstructed  texts, 
as  might  be  expected,  differ  from  each  other,  and  one  Editor  finds 

*  Marcion^  aufer  etiam  iilud  de  evangelio :  non  sum  missus,  nisi  ad  eves 
peryUtas  domus  Israel ;  et:  non  est  auferre  panemfiliis  et  dare  eum  camdus,  m 
scilicet  Christus  Israelis  viderettir  {Adv,  Marc.j  iv.  7). 

*  Hoc  enim  Marcion  ut  cuUUtum  erasit  {Adv,  Afarc,  iv.  7). 

3  Matt.  V.  17.  *  Adv.  Afarr.f  iv.  9,  12;  ii.  17,  iv.  17,  36. 

5  I/ar.,  xlii.,  p.  322  f.,  Ref.  i ;  cf.  Luke  v.  14;  Matt.  viiL  4. 
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the  results  of  his  predecessors  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory, 
although  naturally,  at  each  successive  attempt,  the  materials 
previously  collected  and  adopted  have  contributed  to  an  apparently 
more  complete  result.  After  complaining  of  the  incompleteness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  statements  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius, 
Ritschl  affirms  that  they  furnish  so  little  solid  material  on  which 
to  base  a  hypothesis  that  rather  by  means  of  a  hypothesis  must 
we  determine  the  remains  of  the  Gospel  from  Tertullian.' 
Hilgenfeld  quotes  this  with  approval,  and  adds  that  at  least 
Ritschl's  opinion  is  so  far  right  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  can 
no  longer  be  settled  from  external  data,  and  that  the  general  view 
regarding  the  Gospel  only  can  decide  many  points.'  This  means, 
of  course,  that  hypothesis  is  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in 
the  Fathers.  Volkmar,  in  the  introduction  to  his  last  compre- 
hensive work  on  Nfarcion's  Gospel,  says :  *'And,  in  fact,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  critics  have  for  so  long,  and  substantially  to  so  little 
effect,  fought  over  the  protean  question,  for  there  has  been  so 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  very  basis  (Fundament)  itself — 
the  precise  text  of  the  remarkable  document — ^that  Baur  has 
found  full  ground  for  rejecting,  as  unfounded,  the  supposition  on 
which  that  finally-attained  decision  (his  previous  one)  rested.''^ 
Critics  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  forced  to  admit  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  materials  for  any  certain  reconstruction  of 
Marcion's  text,  and  consequently  for  an  absolute  settlement  of 
the  question  from  internal  evidence,  although  the  labours 
of  Volkmar  and  Hilgenfeld  have  materisdly  increased  our  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  his  Gospel. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,^  we  contended  that  the 
theory  that  Marcion's  Gospel  was  a  mutilated  form  of  our  third 
Synoptic  had  not  been  established,  and  that  more  probably  it  was 
an  earlier  work,  from  which  our  Gospel  might  have  been  elaborated. 
Since  the  sixth  edition  of  this  work  was  completed,  however,  a 
very  able  examinauon  of  Marcion's  Gospel  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Sanday,5  which  has  convinced  us  that  our  earlier  hypothesis  is 
untenaMe ;  that  the  portions  of  our  third  Synoptic  excluded  from 
Marcion's  Gospel  were  really  written  by  the  same  pen  which  com- 
posed the  mass  of  the  work,  and,  consequently,  that  our  third  Synoptic 
existed  in  his  time,  and  was  substantially  in  the  hands  of  Marcion. 
This  conviction  is  mainly  the  result  of  the   linguistic  analysis, 

*  Ritschl,  Das  Ew,  Marciorfsy  p.  55. 

'  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew,  Justin* s,  p.  445. 

^  Volkmar,  Das  Ev.  Afarcia»*s,  1852,  p.  19  f. 

*  For  the  arguments,  omitted  here,  see  the  complete  edition,  1879,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  108-138.  ^    ^ 

5  Fortnightly  Review,  1875,  p.  855  ff.  ;  The  Gospels  in  Second  Century, 
1876,  p.  204  ff. 
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sufficiently  indicated  by  Dr.  Sanday  and»  since,  exhaustively 
carried  out  for  ourselves.  We  still  consider  the  argument  based 
upon  the  dogmatic  views  of  Marcion,  which  has  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  relied  on,  quite  inconclusive  by  itself;  but  the 
linguistic  test,  applied  practically  for  the  first  time  in  this  con> 
troversy  by  Dr.  Sanday,  must,  we  think,  prove  irresistible  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  comparatively  limited  vocabulary  of 
New  Testament  writers.  Throughout  the  omitted  sections 
peculiarities  of  language  and  expression  abound  which  clearly 
distinguish  the  general  composer  of  the  third  Gospel,  and  it  is, 
consequently,  not  possible  reasonably  to  maintain  that  these 
sections  are  additions  subsequently  made  by  a  different  hand, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  legitimate  course  open  to  those 
who  would  deny  that  Marcion's  Gospel  originally  contained  them. 
Here,  then,  we  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  our  third 
Synoptic  about  the  year  140,  and  it  may  of  course  be  inferred  that 
it  must  have  been  composed  at  least  some  time  before  that  date 
It  is  important,  however,  to  estimate  aright  the  £acts  actually 
before  us  and  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  testimony  of  Marcton  does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
authorship  or  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  which  he  made  use.  Its 
superscription  was  simply  "  The  Gospel,"  or  "  The  Gospel  of 
the  Lord"  (to  cwxyycA.toi',  or  ciViyyeXwv  rov  Kvpcov),*  and  no 
author's  name  was  attached  to  it.  The  Heresiarch  did  not  pretend 
to  have  written  it  himself,  nor  did  he  ascribe  it  to  any  other  person. 
Tertullian,  in  fact,  reproaches  him  with  its  anonymity.  "And  here 
already  I  might  make  a  stand,"  he  says  at  the  very  opening  of  his 
attack  on  Marcion's  Gospel,  "  contending  that  a  work  should  not 

be  recognised  which  does  not  hold  its  front  erect which  does 

not  give  a  pledge  of  its  trustworthiness  by  the  fulness  of  its  tide, 
and  the  due  declaration  of  its  author. "3  Not  only  did  Marcion 
himself  not  in  any  way  connect  the  name  of  Luke  with  his  Gospel, 
but  his  followers  repudiated  the  idea  that  Luke  was  its  author.^ 


'  With  regard  to  this,  the  considerations,  advanced  in  connection  with  ibe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  to  the  author^s  use  of  the  works  of  Josephus  should  be 
referred  to. 

'  Marcion  Evangelio  suo  nullum  adscribii  auctorem  (Tertnllian,  Adv,  Marr.^ 
iv.  2  ;  Dial  de  recta  fide^  §  i ). 

3  Et  possem  hie  jam  gradum  figere^  non  agnoscendum  ctmtendtns  opusy 
gnod  non  erigcU  frontem,  quod  nullam  constantiam  pneferat^  nullam  fidem 
repromittat  de  plenitudinc  tituli  et  professione  debita  auctoris  (Tertullian,  Adi: 
Marc,  J  iv.  2). 

*  Dial,  de  recta  fide,  §  I.  Cf.  Bertholdt,  Einl.^  iii.,  p.  1295,  1218  flf. ;  Eich- 
hom,  EinL  N.  7*.,  i.,  p.  79  f.  ;  Gieseler,  Entst.  sckr,  Ew,,  p.  25  ;  Holtzoiann, 
in  Bunsen^s  Bibelwerk,  viii.,  p.  563.  The  later  Marcionites  affinned  their 
Gospel  to  have  been  written  by  Christ  himself,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
Crucifixion,  etc.,  to  have  been  added  by  Paul. 
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In  admitting  the  substantial  identity  of  Marcion's  Gospel  and 
our  third  Synoptic,  therefore,  no  advance  is  made  towards 
establishing  the  authorship  of  Luke.  The  Gospel  remains 
anonymous  still.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ascertain  the  important 
fact  that,  so  far  from  its  having  any  authoritative  or  infallible 
character  at  that  time,  Marcion  regarded  our  Synoptic  as  a  work 
perverted  by  Jewish  influences,  and  requiring  to  be  freely  expurgated 
in  the  interests  of  truth.  Amended  by  very  considerable  omissions 
and  alterations,  Marcion  certainly  held  it  in  high  respect  as  a 
record  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  beyond  this  circumstance,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  in  his  day,  we  leam  nothing  from  the 
evidence  of  Marcion.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  this  does 
much  to  authenticate  the  third  Synoptic  as  a  record  of  miracles 
and  a  witness  for  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation. « 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Marcion  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  other  canonical  Gospels  in  any  form.  None  of  his  writings 
are  extant,  and  no  direct  assertion  is  made  even  by  the  Fathers 
that  he  knew  them,  although  from  their  dogmatic  point  of  view 
they  assume  that  these  Gospels  existed  from  the  very  first,  and 
therefore  insinuate  that,  as  he  only  recognised  one  Gospel,  he 
rejected  the  rest.'  When  Irenseus  says :  **  He  persuaded  his 
disciples  that  he  himself  was  more  veracious  than  were  the 
Apostles  who  handed  down  the  Gospel,  though  he  delivered  to 
them  not  the  Gospel,  but  part  of  the  Gospel,"'  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  speaks  of  the  Gospel — the  good  tidings,  Christianity — and 
not  of  sf>ecific  written  Gospels.  In  another  passage  which  is 
referred  to  by  Apologists,  Irenseus  says  of  the  Marcionites  that 
they  have  asserted  "That  even  the  Apostles  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  still  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  sentiments ;  but  that 
they  themselves  are  more  sound  and  more  judicious  than  the 
Apostles.  Wherefore  also  Marcion  and  his  followers  have  had 
recourse  to  mutilating  the  Scriptures,  not  recognising  some  books 
at  all,  but  curtailing  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul ;  these,  they  say,  are  alone  authentic  which  they 
themselves  have  abbreviated."^  These  remarks  chiefly  refer  to 
the  followers  of  Marcion,  and  as  we  have  shown,  when  treating  of 

'  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Har.^  i.  27,  §  2;  cf.  Hi.  2  ;   12,  §  12  ;   TertuUian,  Adv, 
Marc.f  iv.  3  ;  cf.  De  Came  CkrisHy  2,  3. 

'  SemeHpsum  esse  veraciarem^  quam  sunt  hi,  qui  Evangelium  tradiderunt^ 
apostoU^  suasit  discipulis  suis  ;  ?um  Evangeiium,  sed  particulam  Evangelii 
tradens  eis  {Ado.  Har,,  i.  27,  §  2). 

3  Et  apostoios  quidem  adhuc  qua  sunt  Judaorum  sentitntes,  annuntiasse 
Evangelium ;  se  autem  sincerioreSf  et  prudentiores  apostolis  esse.  Unde  et 
Mara4m,  et  qui  ab  eo  sunt,  ad  intercidendas  conversi  sunt  Scripturas,  quasdam 
quidem  in  totum  nan  cognoscentes,  secundum^  Lucam  autem  Evangeliumy  et 
Epistoltis  Pauli  decurtantes,  hoc  sola  legitima  esse  dicunt,  qua  ipsi  minora- 
verunt  {Adv.  liar.,  iii.  12,  §  12). 
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Valentinus,  Irenaeus  is  expressly  writing  against  members  of 
heretical  sects  living  in  his  own  day,  and  not  of  the  founders  of 
those  sects.'  The  Marcionites  of  the  time  of  Irenseus  no  doubt 
deliberately  rejected  the  Gospels,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  Marcion  himself  knew  anything  of  them.  As  yet  we 
have  not  met  with  any  evidence  even  of  their  existence. 

The  evidence  of  TertulUan  is  not  a  whit  more  valuable.  In  the 
passage  usually  cited  he  says  :  "  But  Marcion,  lighting  upon  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  he  reproaches  even 
Apostles  for  not  walking  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  as  well  as  accuses  certain  false  Apostles  of  perverting  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  tries  with  all  his  might  to  destroy  the  status  of 
those  Gospels  which  are  put  forth  as  genuine  and  under  the  name 
of  Apostles,  or  a^  least  of  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles,  in  order, 
be  it  known,  to  confer  upon  his  own  the  credit  which  he  takes 
from  them."^  Now  here  again  it  is  clear  that  TertulUan  is  simply 
applying,  by  inference,  Marcion's  views  with  regard  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  by  the  two  parties  in  the  Church,  represented 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  "  pillar "  Apostles  whose  leaning  to 
Jewish  doctrines  he  condemned,  to  the  written  Gospels  recognised 
in  his  day,  though  not  in  Marcion's.  **  It  is  uncertain,"  says  even 
Dr.  Westcott,  "  whether  Tertullian  in  the  passage  quoted  speaks 
from  a  knowledge  of  what  Marcion  may  have  written  on  the 
subject,  or  simply  from  his  own  point  of  sight. "^  Any  doubt  is, 
however,  removed  on  examining  the  context,  for  Tertullian  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  if  Paul  censured  Peter,  John,  and  James,  it  was 
for  changing  their  company  from  respect  of  persons  ;  and  similarly, 
"  if  false  apostles  crept  in,"  they  betrayed  their  character  by  insisting 
on  Jewish  observances.  "  So  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  their 
preachings  but  of  their  conversation,  that  they  were  pointed  out  by 
Paul  ";4  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  if  Marcion  thus  accuses 
Apostles  of  having  depraved  the  Gospel  by  their  dissimulation,  he 
accuses  Christ  in  accusing  those  whom  Christ  selected.^  It  is 
palpable,  therefore,  that  Marcion^  in  whatever  he  may  have 
written,  referred  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  Christianity, 
by  Apostles  who  retained  their  Jewish  prejudices  in  favour  of 

'  Cf.  Adv.  Hot.,  i.,  Praf,^  §  2 ;  in.  Praf.y  etc, 

^  Sed  enim  Marcion  nactus  epistoiam  Pauli  ad  Gaiaias,  etiam  ipsa  apostohs 
suggiiianiis  ut  non  recto  pede  incedetUes  ad  veritaUtn  evangttiif  simmd  ei 
accusantis  pseudapostolos  quosdwH  pervertentes  evangeiium  Christie  conniHtmr 
ad  destruendum  statum  eorum  evangeliorum^  qua  propria  et  sub  a^stoiarum 
nomine  eduntur^  vet  etiam  apostolicorumy  ut  scilicet  fidem^  quam  itlis  adimit, 
suo  conferat  {Adv,  Marc,^  iv.  3  ;  cf.  <i«r  Came  Christie  2,  3). 

3  On  the  Canofii  p.  276,  note  i. 

*  Adeo  fton  de  pradicatione^  sed  de  conversalione  a  Paulo  denotahautur 
{Adv.  Marc.y  iv.  3). 

5  Ach.  Marc.y  iv.  3. 
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circumcision  and  legal  observances,  and  not  to  written  Gospels. 
TertuUian  merely  assumes,  with  his  usual  audacity,  that  the 
Church  had  the  four  Gospels  from  the  very  first,  and  therefore 
that  Marcion,  who  had  only  one  Gospel,  knew  the  others  and 
deliberately  rejected  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TATIAN — DIONYSIUS  OF  CORINTH 

From  Marcion  we  now  turn  to  Tatian,  another  so-called  heretic 
leader.  Tatian,  an  Assyrian  by  birth,'  embraced  Christianity  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr'  in  Rome,  sharing  with  him, 
as  it  seems,  the  persecution  excited  by  Crescens  the  Cynic^  to 
which  Justin  fell  a  victim.  After  the  death  of  Justin,  Tatian, 
who  till  then  had  continued  thoroughly  orthodox,  left  Rome  and 
joined  the  sect  of  the  Encratites,  of  which,  however,  he  was  not 
the  founder,  and  became  the  leading  exponent  of  their  austere 
and  ascetic  doctrines.** 

The  only  one  of  his  writings  which  is  still  extant  is  his  Oration 
to  the  Greeks  {koyos  irpoq  EA.ATyvas).  This  work  was  written 
after  the  death  of  Justin,  for  in  it  he  refers  to  that  event^s  and  it 
is  generally  dated  between  a.d.  170-175.  Tischendorf  does  not 
assert  that  there  is  any  quotation  in  this  address  taken  from  the 
synoptic  Gospels  f  and  Dr.  Westcott  only  affirms  that  it  contains 
a  "  clear  reference  "  to  "  a  parable  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,"  and 
he  excuses  the  slightness  of  this  evidence  by  adding :  "  The 
absence  of  more  explicit  testimony  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  style  of  his  writing,  and 
not  by  his  unworthy  estimate  of  their  importance, "'  a  remark  which 
is  not  very  pertinent,  as  we  know  nothing  whatever  with  r^ard  to 
Tatian's  estimate  of  any  such  books. 

The  supposed  "  clear  reference  "  is  as  follows  :  "  For  by  means 
of  a  certain  hidden  treasure  (diroKpv<j}ov  Siiauvpov)  he  made 
himself  lord  of  all  that  we  possess,  in  digging  for  which  though 
we  were  covered  with  dust,  yet  we  give  it  the  occasion  of  falling 
into  our  hands  and  abiding  with  us."^  This  is  claimed  as  a 
reference  to  Matt.  xiii.  44  :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
treasure  hidden  (Orja-avpi^  KiKpvfifj^vif))  in  the  field,  which  a  man 
found  and  hid,  and  for  his  joy  he  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he 
hath  and  buyeth  that  field."  So  faint  a  similarity  could  not 
prove  anything,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  are  decided  differences 
here,  and  the  passage  does  not  warrant  the  deduction  that  he 

'  Orafto  ad  Graces,  ed  Otto,  §  42.  '/*.,§  18.  >  /^.,  8  19. 

*  Eusebius,  H,  £,,  iv.  29 ;  Irenaeus,  Adv.  /lar.,  i.  28  ;  Epiphanias,  ffiter., 
xlvi.  I  ;  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  Il/ustr,,  29;  Theodoret,  Htrr,  Fab,,  i.  2a 
5  Ora/.  ad  Gr.,  §  19.  *  Cf.  IVann  wurden,  u,  s,  w.,  p.  16  f. 

^  On  the  CancH,  p.  278.  *  Orat.  ad  Gr,,  §  30, 
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must  have  derived  it  from  our  Matthew,  and  not  from  any  other 
of  the  numerous  Gospels  which  we  know  to  have  early  been  in 
circulation.  Ewald  ascribes  the  parable  in  Matthew  originally  to 
the  Spmchsammlung  or  collection  of  Discourses,  the  second  of 
the  four  works  out  of  which  he  considers  our  first  Synoptic  to 
have  been  compiled.* 

Although  neither  Tischendorf  nor  Dr.  Westcott  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  refer  to  it,  some  writers  claim  another  passage  in  the 
Oration  as  a  reference  to  our  third  Synoptic.  "  Laugh  ye :  never- 
theless you  shall  weep."'  This  is  compared  with  Luke  vi.  25 : 
"  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now :  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep."3 
Here,  again,  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  a  reference  in  the  words  of 
Tatian  specially  to  our  third  Gospel.  If  there  be  one  part  of  the 
Gospel  which  was  more  known  than  another  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  it  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  evangelical  works  now  lost  contained  versions 
of  it.  Ewald  likewise  assigns  this  passage  of  Luke  originally  to 
the  Spruchsammhingy^  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  saying  was 
recorded  long  before  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel  undertook  to 
compile  evangelical  history  as  so  many  had  done  before  him. 

Further  on,  however.  Dr.  Westcott  says :  **  It  can  be  gathered 

from  Clement  of  Alexandria that  he  (Tatian)  endeavoured  to 

derive  authority  for  his  peculiar  opinions  from  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  Galatians,  and  probably  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew."?  The  allusion  here 
is  to  a  passage  in  the  Stromata  of  Clement,  in  which  reference  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Westcott  to  be  made  to  Tatian.  No  writer, 
however,  is  named,  and  Clement  merely  introduces  his  remark  by 
the  words,  "  a  certain  person  "  (tis),  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
his  application  of  the  injunction,  "not  to  treasure  upon  earth 
where  moth  and  rust  corrupt "  (^i  yij?  ftt)  drj(ravpi(€iv  Sn-ov  «r^s 
Koi  pp^i^  d<f)avi(€i),^  The  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  vi.  19 
reads :  "  I^y  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,"  etc.  (/a^  Orja-avpl^ere  vfuv  6rf(ravpavs 
«ri  Tijs  yijs,  *c.T.X.).  Dr.  Westcott,  it  is  true,  merely  suggests  that 
"  probably  "  or  "  perhaps  "  this  may  be  ascribed  to  Tatian,  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  was  not  attributed  to  him  by  Clement. 
Tatian  is  several  times  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  same 

*  Die  drei  ersten  £tfv»,  I.  c 

^  FcXare  64  itfieit,  <!)s  koX  KXai^orrcr.     Orat.  ad,  Gr,^  §  32. 

'  odai  hyxv  ^  YcXwrref  wxjw  dn  ittvd-fi<T€r€  koX  KXaiVere.     Luke  vi.  25. 

*  Die  drei  ersten  Ew.f  1.  c. 

^  On  the  Canon,  p.  279.  [In  the  4th  edition  Dr.  Westcott  has  altered  the 
"  OTobably  "  of  the  above  sentence  to  **  perhaps,"  and  in  a  note  has  addded  : 
"  These  two  last  references  are  from  an  anonymous  citation  (ris)  which  has 
been  commonly  assigned  to  Tatian."     Page  318,  n.  I.] 

^  Stroni.,  iii.  12,  §  86. 
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chapter,  and  his  words  are  continued  by  the  use  of  ^nrfrioxypd^u, 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Clement  should 
introduce  another  quotation  from  him  in  such  immediate  context 
by  the  vague  and  distant  reference,  "  a  certain  person  "  (t4s).  On 
the  other  hand,  reference  is  made  in  the  chapter  to  other  writers 
and  sects,  to  one  of  whom  with  much  greater  propriety  this 
expression  applies.  No  weight,  therefore,  could  be  attached  to 
any  such  passage  in  connection  with  Tatian.  Moreover,  the 
quotation  not  only  does  not  agree  with  our  Synoptic,  but  may 
more  probably  have  been  derived  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Justin  Martyr  quotes 
the  same  passage,  with  the  same  omission  of  *^  6rfra.vpov%^*  from  a 
Gospel  different  from  our  Synoptics.' 

Tatian,  however,  is  claimed  as  a  witness  for  the  existence  of  our 
Gospels,  principally  on  the  ground  that  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
piled a  Gospel  which  was  generally  called  Diatessaron  (8ta  rartra/MP) 
or  "  by  four,"  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  was  a  harmony  of  our 
four  Gospels. 

Our  information  regarding  this  Gospel  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  is,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the  scantiest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  description,  and  critics  have  arrived  at  ven' 
various  conclusions  with  regard  to  its  composition.  Some  of 
course  affirm,  with  more  or  less  of  hesitation,  that  it  was  nothing 
else  than  a  harmony  of  our  four  canonical  Gospels ;  many  of 
these,  however,  are  constrained  to  admit  that  it  was  also  partly 
based  upon  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Others 
maintain  that  it  was  a  harmony  of  our  three  Synoptics  together 
with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews;  whilst  many  deny 
that  it  was  composed  of  our  Gospels  at  all,  and  either  declare  it 
to  have  been  a  harmony  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrew's 
with  three  other  Gospels  whose  identity  cannot  be  determined, 
or  that  it  was  simply  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  itself, 
by  which  name,  as  Epiphanius  states,  it  was  called  by  some  in 
his  day." 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  work  we  must  .consider 
the  date  which  must  be  assigned  to  Tatian's  literary  career. 
According  to  Eusebius,  Justin  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  165,3 
and  the  generally-received  theory  is  that  his  death  may  be 
set  about  a.d.  163-165.  Tatian's  literary  activity  seems  to  have 
begun  after  his  master's  death,  "and  after  this  we  have  to  allow  for 
his  own  career,  first  as  an  orthodox  Christian  and  then  as  a 
heretic."^     It  is  argued  by  some  that  Tatian  was  no  longer  living 


'  Justin,  ApoL^  i.  15  ;  see  p.  222  f.,  p^  232  f. 

'  Epiphamus,  Har.^  xlvi.  i.  ^  H.  E,^  iv.  16;  Ckron,  Pmstk. 

^  Lightfoot,  Essays  on  SupenuUural  Religion^  p.  274. 
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when  Irenaeus  wrote  of  him  in  the  first  book  of  his  great  work, 
which,  it  is  said,  must  be  dated  between  a.d.  178-190;  but  this 
is  far  from  certain,  and  the  expressions  used  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily convey  such  an  inference.  Nor  does  the  mention  of  the 
"Assyrian"  by  the  Alexandrian  Clement  as  one  of  his  teachers,' 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Stroniata,  written  not  earlier  than 
A.D.  195,  throw  much  light  upon  the  date,  nor,  indeed,  the  fact  of 
Rhodon  having  been  one  of  his  disciples.  The  Address  to  the 
Greeksy  the  only  one  of  Tatian's  works  which  has  been  preserved, 
was  written,  as  has  already  been  said,  after  the  death  of  Justin, 
and  is  generally  dated  about  a.d.  170-175.  This  work  was 
certainly  written  before  he  had  adopted  the  heretical  views  which 
led  to  his  separation  from  the  Church,  so  that,  at  least,  the  date 
assigned  to  this  composition  is  some  slight  indication  of  the  phases 
of  his  career.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  even  a.d.  i  70  as  the  date 
of  the  Address^  the  Diatessaron^  which  was  condemned  and 
destroyed  as  heretical,  must,  at  least,  be  assigned  to  a  still  later 
period.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who,  without  arguing  the  point,  thought 
the  date  a.d.  170-175  "probably  some  years  too  late"  for  the 
AddresSy^  assigns  the  Diatessaron  to  a.d.  i  70  ;3  but,  unless  good 
reasons  can  be  given  for  dating  the  Address  earlier  than  a.d.  170- 
175 — and  these  have  not  been  forthcoming — it  is  probable  that 
the  Diatessaron  must  have  been  compiled  at  a  later  date.  The 
Address  is  completely  orthodox,  and  no  one  who  has  attacked 
Tatian's  later  views  has,  apparently,  been  able  to  discover  even  a 
heretical  tendency  in  its  vigorous  aipiments.  Some  years  must, 
therefore,  reasonably  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  Tatian's  opinions 
changed  and  led  him  to  arrange  a  Harmony  of  Gospels  in  accor- 
dance with  them.  Probably  the  date  assigned  to  it  should  not  be 
earlier  than  a.d.  175-180,^  and  the  later  part  of  this  term  may  be 
considered  the  more  reasonable.  We  have  no  information  what- 
ever as  to  the  date  of  Tatian's  death. 

If  we  examine  contemporary  writings,  or  such  extracts  as  have 
come  down  to  us,  for  information  regarding  the  works  of  Tatian, 
we  meet  with  references  to  several  of  his  comp>ositions.  His 
pupil — Rhodon — as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  promises  to  write  a 
work  in  answer  to  oiie  by  Tatian,  in  which  he  professes  to  explain 
certain  obscurities  in  the  sacred  writings,  s  Irenaeus  denounces 
some  of  his  heretical  views  in  no  measured  terms.^  His  disciple 
— Clement  of  Alexandria — refers  to  his  treatise  On  Perfection 
according  to   the  Saviouryf  and    likewise    attacks    his     peculiar 

•  Strom.,  i.  I,  II.         '  Essays^  275.        3  The  Fourth  Gospel,  1892,  p.  132. 

^  Zahn  dates  it  soon  after  a.d.  172  {Forschungen,  p.  290  f.). 

5  H,  E.,  y.  13.       *  Adv,  Har.,  i.  28,  i  ;  iii.  23,  8.     ?  Strom,,  iii.  12,  80  f. 
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opinions,  but  makes  at  the  same  time  copious  use  of  his  Address 
to  the  Greeks.  The  author  of  the  work  against  the  heresy  of 
Artemon,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  cites  Tatian  as  an  apologist  along 
with  men  like  Justin  and  Clement,  and  as  maintaining  the  divinity 
of  Christ.'  Tertullian,'*  Hippolytus,3  and  Origen^  refer  to  him, 
and  combat  his  opinions.  None  of  these  vrriters,  however,  make 
any  mention  of  a  Harmony  of  Gospels  in  connection  with  Tatian, 
nor  does  any  writer  prior  to  Eusebius. 

The  first  time,  then,  that  we  hear  anything  of  a  Harmony 
of  Gospels  ascribed  to  Tatian,  or  meet  with  any  trace  of 
such  a  work,  is  in  the  mention  of  it  by  Eusebius,  writing  some 
century  and  a  half  after  the  Harmony  is  supposed  to  have  been 
composed.  Eusebius  says  in  the  well-known  passage :  "  Tatian, 
however,  tlieir  former  chief,  having  put  together  a  certain  amalga- 
mation and  collection,  I  know  not  how,  of  the  Gospels,  named 
this  the  DiatessaraHy  which  even  now  is  current  with  some."5 
Beyond  the  mere  statement  that  Tatian  made  some  kind  of 
Harmony  of  Gospels,  which  was  called  Diatessaron^  nothing 
could  be  less  explicit  than  this  p>assage.  It  seems  to  be  based 
upon  mere  hearsay,  and  the  expression  "  I  know  not  how  "  (oiV 
ow  mwi)  does  not  indicate  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  composition  to  which  Eusebius  refers.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
argues,  on  the  contrary,  that,  "  so  far  from  implying  that  Eusebius 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  work,  it "  (the  expression)  "  is 
constantly  used  by  writers  in  speaking  of  books  where  they  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  contents,  but  do  not  understand  the 
principles  or  do  not  approve  the  method.  In  idiomatic  English 
it  signifies  '  I  cannot  think  what  he  was  about,'  and  is  equivalent 
to  *  unaccountably,'  *  absurdly,'  so  that,  if  anything,  it  implies 
knowledge  rather  than  ignorance  of  the  contents."^  Dr.  Lightfoot 
gives  references  to  a  number  of  examples  of  its  use  in  the  treatise 
of  Origen  against  Celsus,  but  when  examined  they  do  not  in  the 
least  prove  his  point.  It  is  certain  that  ovk  oW  okvh^  is  fre- 
quently used  to  express  partial,  as  well  as  complete,  ignorance — 
ignorance  of  something  in  a  book,  as  well  as  absence  of  acquain- 
tance with  a  book  itself;  but  it  always  indicates  ignorance, 
real  or  assumed.  If  we  look  at  the  passage  in  Eusebius  itself, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  words  are  intended  to 
express  anything  but  imperfect  knowledge,  or  that  Eusebius 
wished  to  indicate  disapproval  of  such  a  work.     In  his  Epistle  to 

^  H.  E,,  V.  28.  »  Dejejun.,  15. 

3  PhUosoph,  viii.  4,  16  ;  x.  18.  ♦  C  Cels.^  i.  16,  etc 

5  '0  fUrroi  >e  irp&repot  a{rrC»  dpxTf^^  ^  Tariaf^  avr6.fl>€i6»  rum  koX  vvi^aytr/^, 
odfc  oTd'  6irun,  rtav  €6ayy^^f>^>'  a-wBeliy  t6  diik  T€ir<rdp<ay  tovto  Tpo(rfaw6fuur(9^  h  kox 
xapd  nfftf  tiffin,  vdv  ^perai.     H.  E.y  iv.  29. 

*  Essays^  p.  278. 
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CarpianuSy  Eusebius  writes  of  a  similar  Harmony  of  Gospels  by 
Ammonius  not  only  without  censure,  but  with  approval.  If  his 
purpose  had  been  to  condemn  the  Diatessaron,  he  would  have 
said  more  than  this.  As  it  is,  he  has  chronicled  the  existence  of 
the  work  without  a  detail  evincing  acquaintance  with  it ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  distinct  expression  of  ignorance.  The  best 
critics  on  both  sides,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Credner, 
Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmann,  Reuss,  Scholten,  Zahn,  and  others,  are 
agreed  in  inferring  that  Eusebius  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Diatessaron, 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Eusebius  give  a  very 
scant  account  of  a  work  of  which  not  a  trace  has  been  found  in 
the  extant  literature  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  supposed 
composition.  Not  only  are  we  not  told  anything  of  the  peculiarities 
or  arrangement  of  its  contents,  but  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance 
even  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  This  absence  of 
information  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  such  a 
work  as  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
cannot  have  borne  an  author^s  name,  and  the  identification  of 
which  inevitably  became  more  difficult  as  time  went  on.  Con- 
tinuing our  search  for  information  regarding  it,  we  find  the  rapidly 
increasing  Christian  literature  a  complete  blank  so  far  as  any 
Harmony  of  Gospels  by  Tatian  is  concerned.  Neither  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  nor  Jerome,  who  refer  to  other  works  of 
Tatian,  make  any  reference  to  it.  We  have  mentioned  incidentally 
that,  in  his  Epistk  to  Carpianus^  Eusebius  refers  to  a  similar 
Harmony  of  Gospels  by  Ammonius.  No  writer  mentions  the 
Diatessaron  again  until  we  come  to  Epiphanius,  writing  about  the 
end  of  tlie  fourth  century,  or  some  two  hundred  years  after  its 
compilation.  He  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement : 
"  It  is  said  that  the  Diatessaron  Gospel  owes  its  origin  to  him 
(Tatian),  which  some  call  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews."' 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  Epiphanius,  the  second 
writer  who  refers  to  the  Diatessaron^  had  as  little  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  work  as  the  first  (Eusebius) ;  but  several  important 
points  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  report  which  he  chronicles.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  as  has  been  suggested  above, 
the  name  of  Tatian  was  not  attached  to  the  Diatessaron,  Had  it 
been  so,  the  expression,  "  it  is  said,"  could  not  have  been  used. 
By  the  time  of  Epiphanius  the  connection  of  Tatian  with  his 
Harmony  had  already  become  merely  conjectural.  How  is  the 
fact  that  some  called  it  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  to 
be  explained  ?     It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  possibility  that  what 

'  A^creu  Ik  rh  did  reffirdptatf  euaryAiw  inr'  ainroG  yeyei^iiffBai,  6v€fi  Karh, 
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had  been  understood  to  be  Tatian's  Diatessaron^  was  'nothing 
but  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  from  having 
matter  common  to  our  Gospels,  was  mistaken  for  a  Harmony. 
The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was,  we  know,  used  by  the 
Encratites,  the  sect  to  which  Tatian  belonged,  and  at  least  nothing 
can  be  more  probable  than  the  hypothesis  that,  in  a  Harmony 
compiled  after  he  had  separated  himself  from  the  Church,  he 
must  have  made  use  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
which  his  followers  were  attached.  Two  facts  which  we  know 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  confusion,  if 
confusion  it  be,  of  the  Diatessaron  with  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  that  this  Gospel  was  constructed  on  the  lines  of  our 
first  Synoptic,  and  that  it  omitted  the  genealogies,  both  of  which 
peculiarities  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Diatessaron. 

More  than  half  a  century  passes  before  we  meet  with  any  fresh 
mention  of  Tatian's  work,  and  then  we  come  to  a  more  detailed 
statement  regarding  it  than  we  have  yet  discovered.  Writing  about 
A.D.  453,  Theodoret  gives  the  following  account  of  what  took 
place  in  his  diocese : — 

'*  He  [Tatian]  composed  the  Gospel  which  is  called  Diatessaron^  cutting  oat 
the  genealogies  and  such  other  passages  as  show  the  Lord  to  have  been  bom  of 
the  seed  of  David  after  the  flesh.  This  work  was  in  use  not  only  amoi^ 
persons  belonging  to  his  sect,  but  also  among  those  who  follow  the  apostolK 
doctrine,  as  they  did  not  perceive  the  mischief  of  the  composition,  bat  ased  the 
book  in  all  simplicity  on  account  of  its  brevity.  And  I  myself  found  more  than 
two  hundred  such  copies  held  in  respect  in  the  churches  in  our  parts.  All 
these  I  collected  and  put  away,  and  I  replaced  them  by  the  Gospels  of  the  Four 
Evangelists."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  Theodoret  does  not  say  that  the  Gospel 
of  Tatian  was  a  Harmony  of  four  Gospels,  but  merely  that  it  was 
"  called  Diatessaron^^  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  if  it  merely 
omitted  "  the  genealogies  and  such  other  passages  as  show  the 
Lord  to  have  been  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  after  the  flesh,"  a 
bishop,  even  in  the  fifth  century,  could  confiscate  two  hundred 
copies  of  a  book  when  books  were  so  scarce  and  precious.  What 
could  be  expected  from  a  Harmony  of  Gospels  but  omission  of 
some  matter  contained  in  them  ?  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
when  Theodoret  speaks  of  "  the  mischief  of  the  composition,"  he 
had  in  his  mind  more  than  these  omissions,  though  he  does  not 
enter  into  full  detail.  In  any  case,  the  omissions  specified  are 
all  that  is  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Diatessaron  by  the 
statement  of  Theodoret. 

It  may  be  well  to  refer  here  to  an  apocryphal  Syriac  work,  called 
the  Doctrine  of  Addai^  giving  a  copy  of  correspondence  allied  to 

'  Theodoret,  De  Fab,  ffar. 
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have  taken  place  between  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  Abgar, 
King  of  Edessa.''  A  very  early  date  is  assigned  to  it  by  many, 
but  Dr.  Lightfoot  "cannot  place  it  much  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,"'  and  it  might  safely  be  set  much  later.  In 
this  little  work  an  account  is  given  of  the  Church  at  Edessa,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  people  assembled  for  prayer  and  to  hear  read, 
along  with  the  Old  Testament,  the  "  New  of  the  Diaiessaron"^ 
This  might  well  be  explained  as  a  mere  reading  of  four  Gospels, 
but  there  are  certain  reasons  for  believing  that  it  really  means  a 
Harmony.  Zahn  has  quoted  the  following  rule  from  the  Canons 
of  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edessa  (a.d.  412-435):  "  I^t  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  have  a  care  that  in  all  the  churches  there 
be  provided  and  read  a  copy  of  the  distinct  Gospel."  This 
"  distinct "  Gospel  is  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  Harmony  of 
four  Gospels,  and  light  is  thrown  upon  the  point  by  the  fact  that, 
in  the  Syriac  Gospels  of  Cureton,  the  first  Gospel  is  described  as 
the  "  Distinct  Gospel  of  Matthew,''  meaning,  probably,  the  Gospel 
in  a  separate  form.  Taking  this  with  the  statement  of  Theodoret, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Diatessaron  referred  to  was  that  which  he 
confiscated  in  his  diocese.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear 
that,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Diatessaron  was  read,  we  have  no 
further  information  from  the  Doctrine  of  Addai  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  Diatessaron^  the  particular  Gospels  from  which  it  was  com- 
piled, their  reputed  authors,  or  even  the  name  of  the  person  who 
prepared  the  Harmony. 

The  next  reference  to  the  Diatessaron  which  has  to  be  considered 
comes  from  Victor  of  Capua,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Victor  met  with  a  harmony  entitled  Diatessaron^  which,  as 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  naturally  the  case  with  all  such 
compilations,  was  anonymous,  and  he  consequently  endeavoured  to 
discover  a  probable  author  for  it.  He  went  to  Eusebius  for 
information,  and  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  he  found  the  mention 
of  a  Diatessaron  attributed  to  Tatian,  which  has  been  quoted 
above ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  Carpianus^  prefixed  to  the  Canons, 
he  met  with  the  account  of  another  ascribed  to  Ammonius.  The 
description  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  given 
by  Eusebius  may  now  be  quoted  :  "  He  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew  the  corresponding  passages  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  so  that,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  sequence  in 
the  three  was  destroyed  so  far  as  regards  the  order  of  reading."^ 
Victor,  however,  read  the  passage  of  Eusebius  with  a  singular 
variation  from  that  which  we  have,  and  cites  him  as  saying  that 
the   Gospel  which   Tatian  composed   out   of  four   was   entitled 

'  Essays^  p.  279.  '  Phillips,  Doctr.  Add,  c.  35. 

3  Eusebius,  Op,  (ed.  Migne),  iv.,  p.  1276. 
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Diapente^  or  "by  five."*  Whether  the  copy  of  Eusebius  before  him 
had  this  reading,  or  whether  he  corrected  Eusebius  from  the 
contents  or  from  the  title  of  his  Harmony,  cannot  now  be  definitely 
settled ;  but  there  is  the  distinct  statement,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
curious  since  he  has  just  said  " unum  ex  quaiuor^^  and  it  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  explain  the  immediate  statement  of  Diaptnk 
as  the  title,  which  contradicts  the  description,  except  as  a  copy  of 
something  before  him  which  he  records.  Dr.  Lightfoot  argues 
that  Victor,  who  knew  Greek,  can  hardly  have  written  Diaptnk 
himself,  and  attributes  the  curious  reading  to  the  blundering  or 
officiousness  of  some  later  scribe.*  But  to  write  Diapente  for 
Diatessaron  is  scarcely  like  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  the  discrepanq* 
between  the  Harmony  and  the  name  must  have  been  very  striking 
to  render  probable  the  theory  of  officiousness.  I  will  let  Dr. 
Lightfoot^s  own  words  state  the  result  of  Victor's  investigation : 
"  Assuming  that  the  work  which  he  had  discovered  must  be  one 
or  other,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  (Tatian),  because  it 
does  not  give  St.  Matthew  continuously  and  append  the  passages 
of  the  other  Evangelists,  as  Eusebius  states  Ammonius  to  have 
done."3  A  little  later,  Dr.  Lightfoot  adds :  "  Thus,  Victor  gets 
his  information  directly  from  Eusebius,  whom  he  repeats.  He 
knows  nothing  about  Tatian's  Diatessaron  except  what  Eusebius 
tells  him."  We  have  seen  that  this  was  little  enough.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  expresses  a  very  decided  opinion  (which  he  afterwards 
modifies)  that  Victor  was  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  authorship  to 
Tatian,  but  the  discussion  of  this  point  must  be  reserved  for  a 
more  appropriate  place  further  on. 

In  seeking  for  mention  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  in  extant 
literature,  we  have  already  had  to  make  wide  strides  through  time, 
but  these  must  now  be  increased.  In  a  Glossary  of  Bar-ali, 
written  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  we  have  the  next 
reference  to  the  work  :  "  Diastarsun  (otherwise  Diakutrum)  ;  the 
(jospel  which  is  the  Diatessaron,  made  by  Tatian,  the  compiled 
Gospel.  A  gospel  made  sense  for  sense  on  the  sense  of  the 
combined  four  apostolic  Gospels.  It  contains  neither  the  natural 
nor  the  traditional  genealogy  of  our  Ix)rd  Christ  ;  and 
he  who  made  it — namely,  Tatian — has  on  this  account  been 
anathematised. "♦  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bar-ali  derives 
his  information  from  Theodoret,  and  does  not  know  the  work 
himself. 

*  **  Ex  historia  quoque  ejus  \i.e.  Eusedii]  comperi  quod  Talianus  vir  entdt- 
tissimus  et  orator  ilHus  temporis  clarus  unum  ex  quatuer  compagirueverit 
Evangelium  cui  tituluvt  Diapente  imposuii^ 

"  Essays,  p.  286  f.  3  Jbid,  p.  286. 

*  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syr,,\.  869;  Zahn,  Forsch,,\,  98;  Hamack, 
Gesch,  altchristl.  IM,y  i.  2  HSlfte,  1893,  p.  494. 
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We  have  to  pass  over  a  long  period  before  we  again  hear 
anything  of  the  Dtatessaron,  We  receive  some  important  infor- 
mation regarding  it  from  Dionysius  Bar-Salibi,  who  died  a.d.  1207. 
He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  in  which  there  is  the 
following  statement : — 

"Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin,  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  selected  and 
patched  together  from  the  four  Gospels  and  constructed  a  Gospel,  which  he 
called  DicUessaron — that  is.  Miscellanies.  On  this  work  Mar  Ephrem  wrote 
an  exposition  ;  and  its  commencement  was :  '  In  the  beginnmg  was  the 
Word.  Elias  of  Salamia,  who  is  also  called  Aphthenius,  constructed  a 
Gospel  after  the  likeness  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Ammonius,  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  his  prologue  to  the  Canons  which  he  made  for  the  Gospel. 
Elias  sought  for  that  Diatessaron,  and  could  not  find  it,  and,  in  consequence, 
constructed  this  after  its  likeness.  And  the  said  Elias  finds  fault  with 
several  things  in  the  Canons  of  Eusebius,  and  points  out  errors  in  them, 
and  rightly.  But  this  copy  [work]  which  Elias  composed  is  not  often  met 
with."' 

Mar  Ephrem  of  Edessa,  who  is  here  referred  to,  is  said  to  have 
died  about  a.d.  373,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  we  hear  of 
such  a  commentary,  upon  which  the  whole  argument  regarding 
the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  has  recently  turned,  a  thousand  years 
after  the  composition  of  the  Harmony,  and  some  eight  centuries 
from  the  date  of  the  alleged  commentary.  About  eighty  years 
later  than  Bar-Salibi,  another  Syrian  father,  Gregory  Bar-Hebraeus, 
tells  us:  "Eusebius  ofCaesarea,  seeing  the  corruptions  which 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  introduced  into  the  Gospel  of  the 
Diatessarottj  that  is  Miscellanies,  which  commenced,  *In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,*  and  which  Mar  Ephrem  expounded, 
kept  the  four  Gospels  in  their  integrity,  but  pointed  out  the  agree- 
ment of  the  words  by  Canons  written  in  red."' 

Mr.  J.  Rehdel  Harris  has  recently  pointed  out  that  this 
apparent  contradiction,  which  arises  from  a  use  of  the  fragment 
given  by  Assemani,  does  not  really  exist,  and  that  the  MSS.  of 
Bar-Hebraeus,  which  are  accessible  to  us  in  England,  continue 
the  foregoing  passage  as  follows :  "  And  he  (/.^.,  Eusebius) 
confessed  as  a  lover  of  truth  that  he  took  his  cue  from  the  labours 
of  that  man  (/.tf.,  Ammonius).  For  Tatian,  also  the  disciple  of 
Justin,  the  Philosopher  and  Martyr,  patched  and  composed  the 
Gospel  of  the  Combined,  and  because  the  sequence  of  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Johif  was  lost,  he  defined  the  ten  Canons  only,"  etc.3 

The  important  question  may  still  be  put :  Was  the  Diatessaron 
upon  which  Mar  Ephrem  commented  really  that  of  Tatian  ?    The 

'  This  is  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Essays,  p.  280. 

'  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient.,  i.  57. 

3  Cantemp.  Rev,,  Aug.  1893,  p.  274  f.  Mr.  Harris  quotes  many  Syriac 
writers  showing  use  of  Ephrem's  Commentary.  Cf.  Fra^ients  of  the  Comment^ 
of  Efhrem  Syrus,  1895. 
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mere  statement  that  it  began  with  the  sentence,  "In  the  bq^inning 
was  the  Word,"  does  not  afford  much  help  for  identifying  the 
special  Diaiessaron,  because  many  other  Harmonies  may  haw 
adopted  the  same  obviously  appropriate  opening  ;  and  we  must  all 
the  more  regret  that  the  Diatessaron  which,  according  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Addai^  was  publicly  read  at  Edessa,  is  not  more 
clearly  identified,  for  it  might  naturally  be  the  work  upon  which 
a  Churchman  of  Edessa  may  have  written  a  commentary. 

So  little  is  really  known  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  that  there 
is  no  certainty  even  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  composed. 
2^hn  and  the  majority  of  modem  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the 
original  was  written  in  Syriac,  but  Hamack  states  strong  reasons 
for  maintaining  a  Greek  original. 

We  now  come  to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  Armenian 
monks  of  St.  I^azaro  published,  in  1834,  four  volumes  of  translations 
into  Armenian  of  works  of  Ephrem  Syrus,  which  contained  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  apparently  beginning  with  the  passage 
John  i.  I.  Aucher,  the  editor  of  Ephrem,  made  a  Lafin  transla- 
tion of  the  Commentary  in  1841,  which,  being  amended  by 
Professor  Mosinger,  was  published  in  1876.'  This  is  said  to  be 
the  commentary  which  Ephrem  is  reported  to  have  written  upon 
Tatian's  Diatessaron.  The  editors  state  their  opinion  that  the 
Armenian  version  was  written  about  the  fifth  centur}%  and  that  it 
is  a  translation  from  the  Syriac.  Zahn  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
the  Commentary  is  evidently  based  upon  exegetical  lectures, 
probably  delivered  to  theological  classes,  perhaps  the  subsequent 
record  of  a  student."  Ephrem,  moreover,  or  the  writer  of  the 
"  Commentary,"  whoever  he  may  be,  never  himself  calls  the  work 
upon  which  he  is  commenting  the  Diatessaron^  nor  mentions 
Tatian,  but  sometimes  Scriptiira^  and  occasionally  Exningelium. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  apart  from  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Bar-Salibi  and  the  note  of  the  translator,  written  long 
after  the  time  of  Ephrem,  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  commentary 
upon  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  The  order  is  not  always  the 
same  in  the  passages  selected  for  comment  as  that  of  the  Harmony 
of  Victor,  or  of  the  Arabic  Diatessaron^  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak,  and  the  texts  of  all  have  been  so  manipulated  that  no 
literal  importance  can  be  attached  to  them. 

We  may  now  conveniently  return  to  the  Latm  Harmony  of 
Victor  of  Capua.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  completely 
in  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  compilation  which  had  come 


'  This  work  did  not  come  to  notice  in  this  country  till  after  the  complete 
edition  of  5.  R.  was  published  in  1879,  and  of  course  we  need  not  add  that  the 
still  later  works  presently  to  be  noticed  could  not  before  be  discussed. 

»  Forsch,,  p.  51  ;   Resch,  Aussercan,  Paraitel-texte^  p.  43. 
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in  his  way,  and  as  to  whether  he  should  ascribe  it  to  Ammonius 
or  to  Tatian..  Finally,  upon  mere  conjecture,  he  decided  in 
favour  of  Tatian.     Regarding  this  Dr.  Hemphill  writes  : — 

"  Victor  of  Capua  himself  is  an  important  witness ;  for  he  was  skilled  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  eminence  as  a  scholar 
and  controversialist.  And  his  solitary  reason  for  attributing  his  discovery  to 
Tatian  is  that  he  found  one  passage  in  Eusebius  which  spoke  of  Tatian  having 
compiled  a  patchwork  Gospel,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  same,  substantially, 
as  that  which  accidentally  came  into  his  hands.  Not  one  other  allusion  to 
Tatian's  work  does  Victor  mention  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that,  but  for  the 
statement  of  Eusebius,  he  would  have  remained  perfectly  ignorant  that  such  a 

work  had  ever  existed The  Latin  Harmony,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Codex 

FuldtnsiSy  represents  not  the  harmony  as  it  was  found  by  Victor,  but  the 
Harmony  as  it  was  modified  and  edited  under  his  direction.  The  index,  which 
somehow  escaped  revision,  does  not  in  all  cases  agree  with  the  body  of  the 
Codex,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  latter  may  have  been  to  some  extent 
changed  in  order,  and  interpolated  as  in  the  case  of  the  genealogies ;  while 
the  text  which  Victor  found  has  been  changed  piece  by  piece  into  the  Vulgate 
of  Sl  Jerome."' 

Victor,  making  perfectly  free  use  of  the  Latin  Harmony  which 
he  had  found,  and  altering  it  to  suit  his  orthodox  views,  had  it 
transcribed,  and  his  fine  manuscript  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
Codex  FuldensiSy  which  is  admitted  to  be  almost  the  best  authority 
for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  no 
evidence,  however,  for  the  text  of  Tadan's  Diatessaran^  with  which, 
in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  identified,  and  to  which,  if  it  could, 
it  no  longer  bears  any  likeness. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  theory  that  the  original  of  this 
Harmony,  which  was  done  into  Latin,  was  that  of  Tatian,  and  not 
the  Diatessaron  of  Ammonius  or  some  one  else  who  may  have 
compiled  a  Diatessaron  in  the  course  of  the  four  centuries  between 
Tatian  and  Victor,  rests  upon  a  most  unsubstantial  basis.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  Tatian's  work,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
omission  of  the  genealogies,  an  omission  which  led  to  its  being 
anathematised  by  the  Church.  In  the  index  which  is  cited  to 
prove  that  the  original  Latin  Harmony  began  with  John  i.  i  we 
also  find  the  genealogy,  V,  de  generatiane  vel  nativitate  Chrisii, 
It  is  not  possible,  upon  any  real  grounds  of  evidence,  to  identify 
this  Harmony  with  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  important  document  con- 
nected with  this  discussion.  It  bad  long  been  known  that  an 
Arabic  manuscript  existed  in  the  Vatican  Library  purporting  to  be 
the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  This  work,  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  library  by  Joseph  Assemani,  is  described  by  him  as  Tatiani 
Diatessaron  seu  quaiuor  Evangelia  in  unum  redacta,^     It  did  not 

'  Hemphill,  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  pp.  xi. ,  xxiv.  f. 
'  Bid/.  OriinL,  i.  619. 
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attract  any  attention  till  some  years  ago,  when  Agostino  Ciasca,  in 
1883,  published  a  pamphlet  describing  it,  promising  at  some 
future  time,  if  possible,  to  publish  the  manuscript.  He  did  not 
find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  nor  did  Lagarde,  who  also  thought 
of  attempting  it,  till  1888,  when  Ciasca  was  able  to  produce  an 
edition  of  the  DiaUssaron  based  upon  this  manuscript  (XIV.),  and 
a  still  more  perfect  one,  which  was  presented  to  the  Borgian 
Library  in  1886  by  Catholic  Copts  in  Egypt,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  himself.'  The  latter  manuscript,  generally  called  the 
Borgian  Codex,  contains  notes  at  the  beginning  and  end,  stating 
that  this  is  a  translation  of  Tatian's  DiaUssaron  from  a  Syriac 
manuscript  written  by  Isa  ibn  Ali  el  Mutatabbib,  a  disciple  of 
Honain  ibn  Ishaq,  by  Ab(l-1-Faraj  Abdullah  Ibn^at-Tayj-ib. 
Honain  is  believed  to  have  died  a.d.  873,  and  the  death  of 
Abdullah  Ibn-at-Tayyib  is  set  down  by  Bar-Hebraeus  as  having 
taken  place  a.d.  1043.  The  existing  manuscript  is  assigned  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  Syriac  manuscript  was,  therefore, 
written  seven  centuries  after  Tatian's  time,  and  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation made  some  nine  centuries  after  it.  Beyond  the  notes  of  the 
scribe,  we  have  no  external  evidence  that  the  original  Diatessanm 
was  the  work  ascribed  to  Tatian  and,  as  has  already  been  fiilly 
stated,  nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than  the  identificarion  of 
an  anonymous  compilation  of  this  kind. 

So  little  does  the  Arabic  Harmony  agree  with  what  we  are 
actually  told  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  that  elaborate  expla- 
nation and  conjecture  are  necessary  to  support  the  statement  of 
the  Arab  translator  or  scribe  that  we  have  here  that  mysterious 
work.  The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  was  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  passage :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Now,  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  XIV.  the  Diatessaron  does  not  begin  with 
these  words,  but  with  the  opening  words  of  the  second  Synoptic, 
"  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  This  formerly 
convinced  scholars  that  the  Arabic  Harmony  was  not  that  of 
Tatian,  but  Ciasca  suggested  that  the  words  from  Mark  were  added 
by  another  hand  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  title.  When  the  Borgian 
manuscript  arrived,  it  was  found  that  the  introductory  words  from 
the  second  Synoptic  are  separated  by  a  space  from  die  text  which 
follows.  Which  of  these  was  the  original  form  of  the  work  from 
which  the  Arabic  version  was  made  cannot  now  be  determined,  or 
whether  the  separation  in  the  Borgian  manuscript  was  the  result 
of  a  preconceived  theory  that  the  Harmony,  being  understood  to 
be  Tatian's,  ought  to  open  with  the  words  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Then  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  Theodoret,  that  the  genealogies 
and  the  passages  showing  Jesus  to  have  been  bom  of  the  seed  of 

*  TcUiani  Evangeliorum  Harfftonuf  ArabUc^ 
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David,  after  the  flesh,  were  omitted  from  the  Diatessaron,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  resorted  to  the  strong  measure  of 
**  putting  away  "  a  couple  of  hundred  copies  of  the  work,  is  a  still 
stronger  obstacle  to  the  identification  of  the  Arabic  Harmony  with 
it,  for  these  passages  (Matt.  i.  1-17  and  Luke  iii.  23-38)  are 
contained  in  MS.  XIV.  In  the  Borgian  manuscript,  however, 
these  genealogies  are  removed  from  the  text  and  put  as  an 
appendix,  under  the  title,  **  The  Book  of  the  Generation  of  Jesus." 
It  is  argued  from  this  that  we  have  here  the  passages  in  the  first 
stage  of  insertion — they  have  got  into  the  appendix  on  their  way 
into  the  text.  But  may  it  not  with  greater  probability  be  argued 
that  they  are  in  the  first  stage  of  omission — excluded  from  an 
inconvenient  position  in  the  text,  where  they  clashed  with  the 
theory  of  the  Harmony  being  by  Tatian,  and  relegated  to  the 
appendix  by  the  translators,  who  did  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to 
exclude  such  scriptural  matter  altogether?  One  fact  which 
seems  to  support  the  latter  view  is  that  in  the  index  to 
the  Latin  Harmony  of  Victor — which  Zahn  regards  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  'original  Latin  version  of  a  Syriac  Diatessaron 
which  became  transformed  into  the  Codex  Fuldensis — the  fifth 
chapter  is  given  as  ^^de  generatione  vel  nativitate  ChristV^  In 
connection  with  these  difficulties  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that, 
to  identify  the  Arabic  Harmony  with  the  work  of  Tatian,  we  have 
really  nothing  but  the  note  of  almost  unknown  Arab  scholars, 
writing  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Tatian,  of  a  work 
which  had  no  specific  mark  of  authorship. 

Another  indication  may  be  given,  valuable  in  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  information  regarding  Tatian's  Diatessaron^ 
which  likewise  opposes  the  identification  of  the  Arabic  Harmony 
with  that  work.  Dean  Burgon^  quotes  an  ancient  Scholion 
which  he  met  with  while  examining  the  Harleian  manuscript  5,647 
(of  Evan.  72,  published  by  Wetstein),  which  states  that,  in  Tatian's 
Diatessaron^  the  verse  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  "  And  another  took  a 
spear  and  pierced  his  side,  and  there  came  out  water  and  blood," 
was  inserted  in  Matt,  xxvii.  48,  and  the  writer  adds  that  it  is 
also  introduced  into  the  Evangelical  History  of  Diodorus  and 
divers  other  Holy  Fathers,  and  "this  also  Chrysostom  says." 
The  only  one  of  these  assertions  which  can  be  tested  now  is  that 
regarding  Chrysostom,  and  it  is  found  to  be  correct,  for  in 
Homily  88  the  text  occurs  against  a  clear  summary  of  v.  48.  Now, 
this  is  not  found  either  in  the  Codex  Fuldensis  or  in  the  Arabic 
Diatessaron. 

The  doubts  which  exist  as  to  the  identification  of  these  MSS. 
with  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  are  intensified  when  we  consider 

'  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St,  Mark^  1871,  p.  316  f. 
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the  text  of  these  works.  If  the  identification  were  complete  and 
decisive  upon  other  grounds  of  evidence,  it  might  be  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Diatessaron  are  so  indicative  of  the  tendency  to  adjust 
facts  to  agreement  with  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  instructive  to 
consider  also  this  side  of  the  case.  In  his  work  on  the  Diatessarw. 
Mr.  Rendel  Harris  frankly  says :  "  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  describing  the  manuscripts  from  which 
Ciasca's  text  is  made,  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  assumption 
that  the  text  of  the  Arabic  Harmony  is  necessarily  and  at  all 
points  identical  with  that  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  For, 
even  if  we  accept  the  Harmony  as  Tatian's  on  the  ground  of  its 
general  agreements  with  the  traditional  Tatian,  we  are  obliged  to 
note  in  the  manuscripts  themselves  a  tendency  to  change  in  the 
most  striking  Tatian  characteristics ;  and  further,  since  the 
Harmony  is  substantially  a  New  Testament  manuscript,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  have  remained  in  circulation  yrithout  being 
affected  by  the  same  causes  which  were  in  operation  to  change  the 
form  of  every  successive  recension  of  the  New  Testament  into 
agreement  with  the  latest  recension  of  all."'  Hamack  considers 
that  the  Syriac  manuscript  from  which  the  Arabic  translation  was 
made  contained  an  already  manipulated  Catholic  Diatessaron^ 
and  elsewhere  he  says  :  '*  In  all  cases  where  I  have  referred  to  the 
Arabic  Harmony — that  is  to  say,  at  the  passages  characteristic  of 
the  real  Tatian — the  characteristic  had  been  removed  and  the 
commonplace  substituted."  Resch,  speaking  of  all  these  supposed 
representations  of  the  Diatessaron^  after  pointing  out  the  effect  of 
the  establishment  of  the  canonical  text,  as  the  only  authority,  in 
producing  a  process  of  fundamental  extirpation  {grUndlicher 
Ausrottungs  process)  of  pre-canonical  Gospel  texts,  says :  "  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Diatessaron  belongs  to  the  number  of 
wholly  lost  writings.  Neither  Greek  nor  Syriac  copies  of  this 
oldest  Gospel  Harmony  have  been  preserved,"  and  he  only 
regards  Ephrem,  Aphraates,  the  Codex  Fuidensis^  and  the  Arabic 
Harmony  as  sources  for  a  partial  reconstruction.^  Zahn's  c^inion 
of  the  text  is  not  a  whit  more  favourable.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  said  of  the  Latin  Tatian  that  *'  the  translation,  if  we  can  so 
call  it,  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  fragments  from 
which  the  Syriac  book  was  compiled  were  sought  for  in  the  Latin 
Bible  in  the  version  of  Jerome,  and  transcribed  from  it  It  is 
equally  clear,"  he  continues,  "  that  either  on  the  occasion  of  the 

'   The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian^  1890,  p.  9. 

■  Gesch,  cL  aitchr,  Lit.^  1893,  i.,  p.  495. 

3  Aussercan.  paraUeliexte  zu  cL  Ev,^  1893,  p.  42  f. 
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translation  from  Syriac  into  Latin,  or  even  previously  in  the  Syriac 
text  itself  which  the  Latinist  had  before  him,  the  literary  composi- 
tion of  the  Diatessaron  had  undergone  a  profound  transformation. 
All  this  and  much  more,"  he  adds,  "may  also  have  occurred  when 
the  Diatessaron  was  translated  into  Arabic."* 

When  we  consider  the  slightness  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
any  identification  of  these  works  with  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian 
rests,  this  final  judgment  on  the  transformation  of  the  text  itself 
forms  a  suitable  illustration  of  the  whole  position  of  the  question. 
If  many  are  content  to  consider  the  identity  of  the  works  settled, 
at  least  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  Tatian  himself  were  to-day  to  see 
his  Diatessaron  as  it  stands  in  Ciasca's  MS.,  he  could  not  recognise 
his  own  work. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  state  the  case  for  Tatian's 
Diatessaron  with  sufficient  fulness,  as  interesting  in  itself 
and  important  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it ;  but  so  far  as  our  special  investigation  is  concerned  a 
final  judgment  is  simple  and  conclusive.  Even  if  it  be  accepted 
that,  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  Tatian 
possessed  and  made  use  of  our  Gospels,  the  fact  can  only  prove 
the  existence  of  those  writings,  but  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  their  authors,  and  certainly  does  not  in  the  least  justify  us  in 
accepting  them  as  adequate  witnesses  for  miracles  and  the  reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth  need  not  detain  us  long.  Eusebius  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  the  author  of  seven  Epistles  addressed  to 
various  Christian  communities,  and  also  of  a  letter  to  Chrysophora, 
"a  most  faithful  sister."  Eusebius  speaks  of  these  writings  as 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  briefly  characterises  each ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  short  fragments  preserved  by  him,  none  of 
these  fruits  of  the  "  inspired  industry "  {kvSkov  ifuXxm-ovia^)  of 
Dionysius  are  now  extant.*  These  fragments  are  all  from  an 
Epistle  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  Soter,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  give  us  a  clue  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  written.  The 
Bishopric  of  Soter  is  generally  dated  between  a.d.  168-176,3 
during  which  years  the  Epistle  must  have  been  composed.  It 
could  not  have  been  written,  however,  before  Dionysius  became 
Bishop  of  Corinth  in  a.d.  170,4  and  it  was  probably  written  some 
years  after.s 

«  Gesck,  des  N.  T,  Kanons^  1891,  ii.,  p.  533  f. 

»  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iv.  23 ;  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  Ill,  27  ;  Grabe,  Spicil.  Patr,, 
ii.,  p.  217  f.;  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacra,  i.,  p.  180  flF. 

3  Eusebius,  in  his  Chrmicon,  sets  it  in  a.d.  171.       ^  Eusebius,  ^- ^•»  *^'  ^9- 

5  Anger  places  it  between  173-177,  Synops,  Ev.  Proleg.,:a.rxi. ;  cL  Credner, 
Gesck.  N,  T.  Kan.,  p.  79.  Jerome  states  that  Dionysius  flourished  under 
M.  Aurel.  Verus  and  L  Aurel.  Commodus  {De  Vir,  Ill.y  27). 
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No  quotation  from,  or  allusion  to,  any  writing  of  the  New 
Testament  occurs  in  any  of  the  fragments  of  the  Epistles  now 
extant ;  nor  does  Eusebius  make  mention  of  any  such  reference  in 
the  Epistles  which  have  perished.  As  testimony  for  our  Gospels, 
therefore,  Dionysius  is  an  absolute  blank.  Some  expressions  and 
statements,  however,  are  put  forward  by  apologists  which  w^e  must 
examine.  In  the  few  lines  which  Tischendorf  accords  to 
Dionysius  he  refers  to  two  of  these.  The  first  is  an  expression 
used,  not  by  Dionyjsius  himself,  but  by  Eusebius,  in  speaking  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Churches  at  Amastris  and  at  Pontus.  Euse- 
bius says  that  Dionysius  adds  some  **  expositions  of  Divine 
Scriptures"  {ypa^fnav  Btiiav  €^»/yi}o-€ts).'  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  that  this  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  only,  and 
Tischendorf  himself  does  not  deny  it.^ 

The  second  passage  which  Tischendorf^  points  out,  and  which 
he  claims  with  some  other  apologists  as  evidence  of^  the  actual 
existence  of  a  New  Testament  Canon  when  Dionysius  wrote, 
occurs  in  a  fragment  from  the  Epistle  to  Soter  and  the  Romans 
which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  It  is  as  follows :  "  For  the 
brethren  having  requested  me  to  wn'te  Epistles,  I  wrote  them. 
And  the  Apostles  of  the  devil  have  filled  these  with  tares,  both 
taking  away  parts  and  adding  others;  for  whom  the  woe  is 
destined.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  some  have  recklessly 
ventured  to  adulterate  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord  {rtav  KvpuiK^v 
ypafJMv)  when  they  have  formed  designs  against  these  which 
are  not  of  such  importance."*  Regarding  this  passage,  Dr.  West- 
cot  t,  with  his  usual  boldness,  says :  "It  is  evident  that  the 
*  Scriptures  of  the  Lord ' — the  writings  of  the  New  Testament- 
were  at  this  time  collected,  that  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
books,  that  they  were  jealously  guarded,  that  they  had  been 
corrupted  for  heretical  purposes."^  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
there  has  not  been  a  trace  of  any  New  Testament  Canon  in  the 

*  Eusebius,  JI,  E,y  iv.  23. 

'  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden,  u,  j. «;.,  p.  18  f.;  Volkmar,  Der  C/rsprwig, 
p.  38  ;  Donaldson,  ffist,  Chr.  Lit,  and  Doctr,y  iii.,  p.  217.  Dr.  Westcolt*s 
opinion  is  shown  by  his  not  even  referring  to  the  expression. 

3   Wann  wurden ,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  18  f.  *  11.  E.,  iv.  23. 

5  On  the  Canon  y  p.  166.  Dr.  Westcott,  in  the  first  instance,  translates  the 
expression,  rQw  KvpiaxQv  ypcu^  :  ''The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament." 
In  a  note  to  his  fourth  edition,  however,  he  explains :  "Of  course,  it  is  not 
affirmed  that  the  collection  here  called  ai  KvpmKa.1  ypa^al  was  identical  with 
our  *  New  Testament,'  but  simply  that  the  phrase  shows  that  a  collection  of 
writings  belonging  to  the  New  Testament  existed''  (p.  188,  n.  2).  Such  a 
translation,  in  such  a  work,  assuming,  as  it  does,  the  whole  question,  and 
concealing  what  is  doubtful,  is  most  unwarrantable.  The  fact  is  that  not  only 
is  there  no  mention  of  the  New  Testament  at  all,  but  the  words  as  little  neces- 
sarily imply  a  "collection"  of  writings  as  they  do  a  •'collection'*  of  the 
Epistles  of  Dionysius. 
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writings  of  the  Fathers  before  and  during  this  age,  and  it  is  not 
permissible  to  put  such  an  interpretation  upon  the  remark  of 
Dionysius.  Dr.  Donaldson,  with  greater  critical  justice  and 
reserve,  remarks  regarding  the  expression,  "Scriptures  of  the 
Lord  " :  "  It  is  not  easy  to  settle  what  this  term  means,''  although 
he  adds  his  own  personal  opinion,  *'  but  most  probably  it  refers  to 
the  Gospels  as  containing  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  not  likely,  as  Lardner  supposes,  that  such  a  term  would  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament."'  The  idea  of  our 
collected  New  Testament  being  referred  to  is  of  course  quite  un- 
tenable, and  although  it  is  open  to  argument  that  Dionysius  may 
have  referred  to  evangelical  works,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  no 
means  of  proving  the  fact,  and  much  less  that  he  referred  specially 
to  our  Gospels.  In  fact,  the  fragments  of  Dionysius  present  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  our  Synoptics. 

In  order  further  to  illustrate  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  argu- 
ments based  upon  so  vague  an  expression,  we  may  add  that  it 
does  not  of  necessity  apply  to  any  Gospels  or  works  of  Christian 
history  at  all,  and  may  with  perfect  propriety  have  indicated  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  find  Justin  Martyr  com- 
plaining in  the  same  spirit  as  Dionysius,  through  several  chapters, 
that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  more  especially  those 
relating  to  the  Iw.ord,  had  been  adulterated,  that  parts  had  been 
taken  away,  and  others  added,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  or 
weakening  their  application  to  Christ.*  Justin's  argument  through- 
out is,  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  refer  to 
Christ ;  and  Tryphon,  his  antagonist,  the  representative  of  Jewish 
opinion,  is  made  to  avow  that  the  Jews  not  only  wait  for  Christ, 
but,  he  adds,  "  We  admit  that  all  the  Scriptures  which  you  have 
cited  refer  to  him. "3  Not  only,  therefore,  were  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  closely  connected  with  their  Lord  by  the 
Fathers  and,  at  the  date  of  which  we  are  treating,  were  the  only 
"  Holy  Scriptures  "  recognised,  but  they  made  the  same  complaints 
which  we  meet  with  in  Dionysius,  that  these  Scriptures  were 
adulterated  by  omissions  and  interpolations.-*  The  expression  of 
Eusebius  regarding  "  expositions  of  Divine  Scriptures  "  (ypa<t>ij)v 
O€i(ov  €^T/y)^€ts)  added  by  Dionysius,  which  applied  to  the  Old 
Testament,  tends  to  connect  the  Old  Testament  also  with  this 
term,  "Scriptures  of  the  Lord." 

If  the  term,  "  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"  however,  be  referred  to 
Gospels,  the  difficulty  of  using  it  as  evidence  continues  undimin- 
ished.    We  have  no  indication  of  the  particular  evangelical  works 


*  Ifis^.  Chr,  Lit.  and Doctr.^  iii.,  p.  217. 

=  Dial.  c.  Tryph.y  Ixx.-lxxv.*  3  Dial.  Ixxxix. 

*  This  charge  is  made  with  insistence  throughout  the  CUtnmHne  Homilies. 
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which  were  in  the  Bishop's  mind.  We  have  seen  that  other 
Gospels  were  used  by  the  Fathers,  and  in  exclusive  circulation 
amongst  various  communities ;  and  even  until  much  later  times 
many  works  were  regarded  by  them  as  divinely  inspired  which 
have  no  place  in  our  Canon.  The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  for  instance,  was  probably  used  by  some  at  least  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  pseudo-Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias, 
Hegesippus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  at  least  employed  along  with  our 
Gospels  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Jerome."  The 
fact  that  Serapion,  in  the  third  century,  allowed  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  to  be  used  in  the  church  of  Rhossus'  shows  at  the  same 
time  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held,  and  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  canonical  position  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
So  does  the  circumstance  that  in  the  fifth  century  Theodoret  found 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  Tatian's  Gospel,  widely 
circulated  and  held  in  honour  amongst  orthodox  churches  in  his 
diocese.  3  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  was  read  in  the  churches 
and  nearly  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  Canon,  was  quoted 
as  inspired  by  Irenseus.-*  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  was  held  in 
similar  honour,  and  quoted  as  inspired  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
and  by  Origen,^  as  was  likewise  the  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement. 
The  Apocalypse  of  Peter  was  included  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
in  his  account  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  and  those  which  are 
disputed,  such  as  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  other  Catholic 
Epistles,7  and  it  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
in  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  being  long  after  publicly  read  in  the 
churches  of  Palestine.®  Tischendorf,  indeed,  conjectures  that  a 
blank  in  the  Cadex  Sinai ficuSy  after  the  New  Testament,  was 
formerly  filled  by  it.  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Lactantius  quote  the  Sibylline  books  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  pay  similar  honour  to  the  Book  of  Hystaspes.9  So  great 
indeed  was  the  consideration  and  use  of  the  Sibylline  Books  in 
the  Church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  that  Christians  from 
that  fact  were  nicknamed  Sibyllists.***  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply, 
as  might  so  easily  be  done,  these  illustrations  ;  it  is  sufficiently  well 

'  Cf.  p.  263  f.  »  Eusebius,  If,£.,yl  12. 

3  Theodoret,  /far.  Fad,,  i.  20 ;  cf.  ii.  2  ;  cf.  Epiph.,  /Tar.,  xlvi  i. 

*  Ach.  Hot,,  iv.  20,  §  2 ;  Eusebius,  -^.  ^.,  v.  8  ;  cf.  iii.  3. 

5  Siram.,  ii.  8,  iv.  17.  *  Pkilocal,,  18. 

7  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  vi.  14  *  Sozom,  H.  E.,  vii.  19, 

5  Justin,  ApoLt  i.  20,  44;  Clem.  Al.,  Strom,,  vi.  5,  §§  42,  43  ;  Lactandos. 
Insttt,  Div,,  i.  6,  7,  vii.  15,  19.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  with  perfeci 
faith  and  seriousness  some  apooyphal  book,  in  which,  he  SAys,  the  Apostle 
Paul  recommends  the  Hellenic  books,  the  Sibyl  and  the  books  of  Hystaspes,  as 
giving  notably  clear  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Son  of  God  {Strom.,  vi.  5, 
§  42,  43)- 

"  Origen,  Contra  Cels,,  v.  6 ;  cf.  vii.  53. 
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known  that  a  number  of  Gospels  and  similar  works,  which  have  been 
excluded  from  the  Canon,  were  held  in  deepest  veneration  by  the 
Church  in  the  second  century,  to  which  the  words  of  Dionysius 
may  apply.  So  vague  and  indefinite  an  expression,  at  any  rate,  is 
useless  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  our  canonical  Gospels. 

Dr.  Westcott's  deduction  from  the  words  of  Dionysius,  that  not 
only  were  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  already  collected, 
but  that  they  were  "jealously  guarded,"  is  imaginative  indeed.  It 
is  much  and  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  they  had  been  as  care- 
fully guarded  as  he  supposes ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  that  numerous  interpolations  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  llie  whole  history  of  the  Canon  and  of 
Christian  literature  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  displays  the 
most  deplorable  carelessness  and  want  of  critical  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Fathers.  Whatever  was  considered  as  conducive 
to  Christian  edification  was  blindly  adopted  by  them,  and  a 
number  of  works  were  launched  into  circulation  and  falsely 
ascribed  to  Apostles  and  others  likely  to  secure  for  them  greater 
consideration.  Such  pious  fraud  was  rarely  suspected,  still  more 
rarely  detected  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  several  of 
such  pseudographs  have  secured  a  place  in  our  New  Testament. 
The  words  of  Dionysius  need  not  receive  any  wider  signification 
than  a  reference  to  well-known  Epistles.  It  is  clear  from  the 
words  attributed  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  iii.  17,  that 
his  Epistles  were  falsified  and,  setting  aside  some  of  those  which 
bear  his  name  in  our  Canon,  spurious  Epistles  were  long  ascribed 
to  him,  such  as  the  Epistle  to  the  I-aodiceans  and  a  third  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  VVe  need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
second  Epistle  falsely  bearing  the  name  of  Clement  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions^  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions^  and  the  spurious  letters  of  Ignatius,  the  letters  and 
legend  of  Abgarus  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
and  Seneca,  in  addition  to  others  already  pointed  out,  as  instances 
of  the  wholesale  falsification  of  that  period,  many  of  which  gross 
forgeries  were  at  once  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  Fathers,  so 
slight  was  their  critical  faculty  and  so  ready  their  credulity.*  In 
one  case  the  Church  punished  the  author  who,  from  mistaken  zeal 
for  the  honotir  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  fabricated  the  Acta  Pauli  et 
Thecke  in  his  name,*  but  the  forged  production  was  not  the  less 
made  use  of  in  the  Church.  There  was,  therefore,  no  lack  of 
falsification  and  adulteration  of  works  of  Apostles  and  others  of 
greater  notfe  than  himself  to  warrant  the  remark  of  Dionysius, 

'  The  Epistle  of  Jude  quotes  as  genaine  the  Assnmptton  of  Moses,  and  also 
the  Book  of  Enoch ;  and  the  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  latter  by  Tertullian 
{(U  Cult u fern,,  i.  3)  will  not  be  forgotten.  "  Tertullian,  Dc  Baptismo,  17, 

2C 
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without  any  forced  application  of  it  to  our  Gospels  or  to  a  New 
Testament  Canon,  the  existence  of  which  there  is  nothing  to 
substantiate!  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  discredit 

Before  leaving  this  passage  we  may  add  that,  although  even 
Tischendorf  does  not,  Dr.  Westcott  does  find  in  it  references  to  our 
first  Synoptic  and  to  the  Apocalypse.  '^  The  short  fragment  just 
quoted,"  he  says,  **  contains  two  obvious  allusions,  one  to  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  and  one  to  the  Apocalypse,"'  The  words,  "  the 
Apostles  of  the  devil  have  filled  these  with  tares,"  are,  he  supposes, 
an  allusion  to  Matt.  xiii.  24  ff.  But  even  if  the  expression  were 
an  echo  of  the  Parable  of  the  Wheat  and  Tares,  it  is  not  permis- 
sible to  refer  it  in  this  arbitrary  way  to  our  first  Cirospel,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  numerous  other  works  which  existed,  many  of 
which  doubtless  contained  it.  Obviously  the  words  have  no 
evidential  value. 

Continuing  his  previous  assertions,  however,  Dr.  Westcott 
affirms  with  equal  boldness  :  "  The  allusion  in  the  last  clause  " — 
to  the  "Scriptures  of  the  Lord" — "will  be  clear  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Dionysius  *  warred  against  the  heresy  of 
Marcion  and  defended  the  rule  of  truth'"  {vapurraa-Oai  Kavovi 
aX.)."  Tischendorf,  who  is  ready  enough  to  strain  every  expres> 
sion  into  evidence,  recognises  too  well  that  this  is  not  capable  of 
such  an  interpretation.  Dr.  Westcott  omits  to  mention  that  the 
words,  moreover,  are  not  used  by  Dionysius  at  all,  but  simply 
proceed  from  Eusebius.3  Dr.  Donaldson  distinctly  states  the  fact 
that  "  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Bible  in  the  words  of  Eusebius : 
he  defends  the  rule  of  the  truth  "♦  (t^  njs  aXi/dcias  vapurraTai 
Kavovi), 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  mention.  Dr.  Westcott  refers 
to  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Dionysius,  which  has  already  been 
quoted  in  this  work,  regarding  the  reading  of  Christian  writings 
in  churches.  "  To-day,"  he  writes  to  Soter,  "  we  have  kept  the 
Lord's  holy  day,  in  which  we  have  read  your  Epistle,  from  the 
reading  of  which  we  shall  ever  derive  admonition,  as  we  do  firom 
the  former  one  written  to  us  by  Clement "s  It  is  evident  that 
there  was  no  idea,  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  read  at  the  weekly 
assembly  of  Christians,  of  any  Canon  of  a  New  Testament  We 
here  learn  that  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  of  Soter  were  habitually 
read ;  and,  while  we  hear  of  this  and  of  the  similar  reading  of 
Justin's  Memoirs  of  the  Aposties^^  of  the  Shepherd  oi  Hermas,?  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,^  and  other  apocryphal  works,  we  do  not 
at  the  same  time  hear  of  the  public  reading  of  our  Gospels. 

'  Oh  the  Canon,  p.  167.                 »  lb,,  p.  166  f.  »  H.  £.,  iv.  23. 

*  Hisi.  Ckr,  Lit,  and  Doctr,^  iii.,  p.  217  f.  s  Eoseb.,  H.  jE.,  iv.  23. 

*  Justin,  Apol.,  i.  67.       ^  Euseb.,  H,  E.,  iii.  3;  Hieron.,  De  Fir,  f/l,  la 
®  Sozom.,  If.  £.,  vii.  9. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

MELITO     OF      SARDIS — CLAUDIUS      APOLLINARIS — ATHENAGORAS — 

THE   EPISTLE   OF   VIENNE   AND   LYONS 

We  might  altogether  have  passed  over  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
in  Lydia,  had  it  not  been  for  the  use  of  certain  fragments  of 
his  writings  made  by  Dr.  Westcott.  Melito,  naturally,  is  not  cited 
by  Tischendorf  at  all,  but  the  English  apologist,  with  greater  zeal, 
we  think,  than  critical  discretion,  forces  him  into  service  as 
evidence  for  the  Gospels  and  a  New  Testament  Canon.  The  date 
of  Melito,  it  is  generally  agreed,  falls  after  a.d.  176,  a  phrase  in 
his  apolc^  presented  to  Marcus  Antoninus  preserved  in  Eusebius' 
(fiera  rov  iraiSo?)  indicating  that  Com  modus  had  already  been 
admitted  to  a  share  of  the  Government. 

Dr.  Westcott  affirms  that,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
Melito  speaks  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  collected 
form.  He  says  :  "  The  words  of  Melito  on  the  other  hand  are 
simple  and  casual,  and  yet  their  meaning  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken. He  writes  to  Onesimus,  a  fellow-Christian,  who  had  urged 
him  *  to  make  selections  for  him  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
concerning  the  Saviour  and  the  faith  generally,  and  furthermore 
desired  to  learn  the  accurate  account  of  the  Old  (iraXauav) 
Books ' :  *  having  gone  therefore  to  the  East,'  Melito  says,  *  and 
reached  the  spot  where  [each  thing]  was  preached  and  done,  and 
having  learned  accurately  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  have 
sent  a  list  of  them.'  The  mention  of  *  the  Old  Books ' — *  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,'  naturally  implies  a  definite  New 
Testament,  a  written  antitype  to  the  Old;  and  the  form  of 
language  implies  a  familiar  recognition  of  its  contents."'  This  is 
truly  astonishing !  The  "  form  of  language  "  can  only  refer  to  the 
words,  "  concerning  the  Saviour  and  the  faith  generally,"  which 
must  have  an  amazing  fulness  of  meaning  to  convey  to  Dr.  West- 
cott the  implication  of  a  "  familiar  recognition  "  of  the  contents  of 
a  supposed  already  collected  New  Testament,  seeing  that  a  simple 
Christian,  not  to  say  a  Bishop,  might  at  least  know  of  a  Saviour 
and  the  faith  generally  from  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from 

'  £f,£.,  iv.  26. 

»  On  the  Canon,  p.  193.     (In  the  fourth  edition  Dr.  Westcott  omits  the  last 
phrase,  making  a  full  stop  at  **  Old/*  p.  218.) 
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a  single  Epistle  of  Paul,  or  from  any  of  the  iroXXot  of  Luke.  This 
reasoning  forms  a  worthy  pendant  to  his  argument,  that  because 
Melito  speaks  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  he  implies  the 
existence  of  a  definite  collected  New  Testament.  Such  an  asser- 
tion is  calculated  to  mislead  a  large  class  of  readers.' 

The  fragment  of  Melito  is  as  follows :  "  Melito  to  his  brother 
Onesimus,  greeting.  As  thou  hast  frequently  desired  in  thy 
zeal  for  the  word  (Xoyoi')  to  have  extracts  made  for  thee, 
both  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  concerning  the  Saviour  and 
our  whole  faith ;  nay,  more,  hast  wished  to  learn  the  exact  state- 
ment of  the  old  books  {vakanAv  /iipkuav),  how  many  they  are 
and  what  is  their  order,  I  have  earnestly  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish this,  knowing  thy  zeal  concerning  the  faith,  and  thy  desire 
to  be  informed  concerning  the  word  {\6yoy\  and  especially 
that  thou  preferrest  these  matters  to  all  others  from  love  towards 
God,  striving  to  gain  eternal  salvation.  Having,  therefore,  gone 
to  the  East,  amd  reached  the  place  where  this  was  preached  and 
done,  and  having  accurately  ascertained  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  (ra  rrjs  raXatas  ButdrJKiis  /Si^Xta),  I  have,  subjoined, 
sent  a  list  of  them  unto  thee,  of  which  these  are  the  names " — 
then  follows  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  omitting, 
however,  Esther.  He  then  concludes  with  the  words  :  "  Of  these 
I  have  made  the  extracts,  dividing  them  into  six  books. "^ 

Dr.  Westcott's  assertion  that  the  expression,  "Old  Books," 
"  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  involves  here  by  antithesis  a 
definite  written  New  Testament,  requires  us  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  name  of  "  Testament "  as  applied  to  both  divisions  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  this  word  came  into  use 
originally  from  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  "  covenant,*' 
or  compact  made  between  God  and  the  Israelites,^  in  the 
Septuagint  version,  by  the  Greek  word  Ata^^x?;,  which  in  a  legal 
sense  also  means  a  will  or  testament,^  and  that  word  is  adopted 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  s  The  Vulgate  translation, 
instead  of  retaining  the  original   Hebrew  signification,  translated 


*  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Dr.  Westcott  merely  follows  and  exaggerates 
Lardner  here,  who  says :  "  From  this  passage  I  would  conchide  that  there 
was  then  also  a  volume  or  collection  of  books  called  the  New  Testameol, 
containing  the  writings  of  Apostles  and  Apostolical  men  ;  but  we  cannot  from 
hence  infer  the  names  or  the  exact  number  of  those  books"  {Credibility,  etc., 
JVMts,  ii.,  p.  148). 

'  Ensebios,  ^.  E,,  iv.  26.  3  Cf.  ExocL  xziv.  7. 

^  The  l^;al  sense  of  Siotfi^  as  a  Will  or  Testament  is  distinctly  intended  in 
Heb.  ix.  10.  **  For  where  a  Testament  {biadiiKti)  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity 
be  the  death  of  the  testator  "  {^laB^ijJvov),  The  same  word  IkaB'tiKyi  is  employed 
throughout  the  whole  passage  (lleb.  ix.  15-23). 

5  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  Heb.  vin.  6-13,  xii.  24  ;  Rom.  ix.  4,  xi.  26-26  ;  Gal.  iii. 
14-17;  Ephes.  ii.  12,  etc. 
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the  word  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  "  Testamenium^^  and  ^ 
raAaia  SiaOrJKij  became  "  Fe/us  TestatMnium"  instead  of  "  Veius 
Fcedt^y*  and  whenever  the  word  occurs  in  the  English  version 
it  is  almost  invariably  rendered  "  Testament "  instead  of  covenant. 
The  expression  "  Book  of  the  Covenant,"  or  "  Testament,"  pipko^ 
Tijs  &ta$j^Kr^y  frequently  occurs  in  the  LXX  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  Apocrypha  ;'  and  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31-34'  the 
prophet  speaks  of  making  a  "new  covenant"  (#cati/^  SiaSrJKTf) 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  which  is  indeed  quoted  in  Hebrews  viii.  8. 
It  is  the  doctrinal  idea  of  the  new  covenant,  through  Christ  con- 
firming the  former  one  made  to  the  Israelites,  which  has  led  to  the 
distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Generally  the  Old 
Testament  was,  in  the  first  a^es  of  Christianity,  indicated  by  the 
simple  expressions,  "  The  Books  "  (ra  /5i)3Ata),  "  Holy  Scriptures  " 
{Upa  ypafifuxra,^  or  ypa<l>al  ay4at),4  or  "  The  Scriptures "  (ai 
ypa^al)  ;5  but  the  preparation  for  the  distinction  of  "  Old 
Testament "  began  very  early  in  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trinal idea  of  the  New  Testament  of  Christ,  before  there  was 
any  part  of  the  New  Testament  books  written  at  all.  The 
expression  "New  Testament,"  derived  thus  antithetically  from 
the  "  Old  Testament,"  occurs  constantly  throughout  the  second 
part  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  viii.  6-13,  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  is  contrasted  with  the  Christian,  and  Jesus  is 
called  the  Mediator  of  a  better  Testament  (8ttt^iciy).6  The  first 
Testament,  not  being  faultless,  is  replaced  by  the  second,  and  the 
writer  quotes  the  passage  from  Jeremiah  to  which  we  have  referred 
regarding  a  New  Testament,  winding  up  his  argument  with  the 
words,  V.  13:  "In  that  he  saith  a  new  (Testament)  he  hath  made 
the  first  old."  Again,  in  our  first  Gospel,  during  the  Last  Supper, 
Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  :  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament "  (rQ?  Kati^'J*  Sca^/xY/s)  'p  and  in  Luke  he  says : 
"  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  (1)  #catn)  SiaOi^Krf)  in  my  blood."^ 
There  is,  therefore,  a  very  distinct  reference  made  to  the  two 
Testaments  as  "  New"  and  "  Old,"  and  in  speaking  of  the  books  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  the  "Old  Books  "  and  "  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  after  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  as  the  New  Testament  or  Covenant,  there  was  no  anti- 
thetical implication  of  a  written  New  Testament,  but  a  mere 
reference  to  the  doctrinal  idea.  We  might  multiply  illustrations 
showing  how  ever-present  to  the  mind  of  the  early  Church  was  the 

'  Cf.  Exod.  xxiv.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  2  ;  i  Maccab.  i.  57  ; 
Sirach,  xxiv.  23,  etc 
"  In  the  Septuagint  version,  xxxviii.  31-34. 

3  2  Tim.  iiL  15.  *  Rom.  i.  2.  ^  Matt.  xxii.  29. 

*  Cf.  Ix.  IS,  xii.  24.  7  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  ®  Luke  xxii.  JO. 
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contrast  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Covenants  as  Old  and  New. 
Two  more  we  may  venture  to  point  out.  In  Romans  ix.  4  and 
Gal.  iv.  24  the  two  Testaments  or  Covenants  (al  8vo  Statical), 
typified  by  Sinai  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  are  discussed,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  asserted.  There  is,  however,  a 
passage  still  more  clear  and  decisive.  Paul  says  in  2  Corinthians 
iii.  6  :  "Who  also  (God)  made  us  sufficient  to  be  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament  (Kaivrjs  Sia&rJKri^)^  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the 
spirit "  (ov  ypafjLfuiTOi  dkka  irvev/iaro?).  Why  does  not  Dr. 
Westcott  boldly  claim  this  as  evidence  of  a  definite  written  New 
Testament,  when  not  only  is  there  reference  to  the  name,  but  a 
distinction  drawn  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  it,  from  which 
an  apologist  might  make  a  telling  argument  ?  But,  proceeding  to 
contrast  the  glory  of  the  New  with  the  Old  dispensation,  the 
Apostle,  in  reference  to  the  veil  with  which  Moses  covered  his 
face,  says :  "  But  their  understandings  were  hardened :  for  until 
this  very  day  remaineth  the  same  veil  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament "  (eiri  tq  avayvwrii  rrj^  raXacas  SmdiqKrf^)  ;*  and  as 
if  to  make  the  matter  still  clearer  he  repeats  in  the  next  verse : 
"  But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  lieth  upon 
their  heart."  Now,  here  the  actual  reading  of  the  O/d  Testament 
(TraXxLias  Sva&ijKrfs)  is  distinctly  mentioned,  and  the  expression, 
quite  as  aptly  as  that  of  Melito,  "implies  a  definite  New 
Testament,  a  written  antitype  to  the  Old  ";  but  even  Dr.  Westcott 
would  not  dare  to  suggest  that,  when  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  composed,  there  was  a  "  definite  written  New 
Testament "  in  existence.  This  conclusively  shows  that  the  whole 
argument  from  Melito's  mention  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  absolutely  groundless. 

On   the   contrary,   the  first  general  designation    for   the  two 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  collection   was   "  The   Gospel  ** 

(cuayycXtoi',  ciKxyycXiKOV,  evayyckiKo.)  and  "The  ApOStle" 
(airo(rToA.os,  dwoaToX.iK6v^  curooTokuca)^  in  contrast  with  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  (6  vo/aos,  ol  irpo<fwJTaL)  f  and  the  name  New 
Testament  occurs  for  the  very  first  time  in  the  third  century,  when 
Tertullian  called  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  Namtm 


*  Verse  14. 

'  Cf.  Irenaeus,  Adv,  Hctr,^  i.  3,  §  6  ;  Clemens  Al.,  Strom.  ^  v.  5,  §  31  ; 
Tertullian,  De  Prascr.^  36;  Adv.  Marc.^  iv.  2,  Apolog.^  18;  Origen,  Horn. 
xix.  in  Jerem.  iii. ,  p.  364.  The  Canon  of  Muratori  says  that  the  Pastor  of 
Hermas  can  neither  be  classed  "  inter  Prophetas  neque  inter  Apostolos.^  In  a 
translation  of  the  Clavis^  a  spurious  work  attributed  to  Melito  himself — and 
Dr.  Westcott  admits  it  to  be  spurious  (p.  198,  note  i) — the  Gospels  are  referred 
to  simply  by  the  formula  **i«  evauffe/io"  and  the  Epistles  generally  "in 
apostolo. 
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Instrumenium  and  Novum  Testamentum,^  The  term  ^  xatv^ 
^utOriK-q  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  applied  in  the  Greek  to 
the  "  New  Testament "  Scriptures  in  any  earlier  work  than  Origen's 
De  FrincipiiSy  iv.  i.  It  was  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  third 
century  that  the  double  designation  r5  evayycXcov  kqX  6  d?ro<rroXo9 
was  generally  abandoned. 

As  to  the  evidence  for  a  New  Testament  Canon,  which  Dr. 
VVestcott  supposes  he  gains  by  his  unfounded  inference  from 
Melito's  expression,  we  may  judge  of  its  value  from  the  fact  that 
he  himself,  like  Lardner,  admits  :  "  But  there  is  little  evidence  in 
the  fragment  of  Melito  to  show  what  writings  he  would  have  in- 
cluded in  the  new  collection."'  Little  evidence  ?  There  is  none 
at  all. 

There  is,  however,  one  singular  and  instructive  point  in  this 
fragment  to  which  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  in  any  way  refer,  but 
which  well  merits  attention  as  illustrating  the  state  of  religious 
knowledge  at  that  time  and,  by  analogy,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  early  Christian  literature.  We  are  told  by 
Melito  that  Onesimus  had  frequently  urged  him  to  give  him  exact 
information  as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  have  extracts  made  for  him  from  them  con- 
cerning the  Saviour  and  the  faith.  Now,  it  is  apparent  that  Melito, 
though  a  Bishop,  was  not  able  to  give  the  desired  information 
regarding  the  number  and  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  himself,  but  that  he  had  to  make  a  journey  to  collect 
it.  If  this  was  the  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Sardis  of  what  was  to  the  Fathers  the  only  Holy  Scripture,  how 
ignorant  his  flock  must  have  been,  and  how  unfitted,  both,  to  form 
any  critical  judgment  as  to  the  connection  of  Christianity  with  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  The  formation  of  a  Christian  Canon  at  a 
period  when  such  ignorance  was  not  only  possible  but  generally 
prevailed,  and  when  the  zeal  of  believers  led  to  the  composition  of 
such  a  mass  of  pseudonymic  and  other  literature,  in  which  every 
consideration  of  correctness  and  truth  was  subordinated  to  a 
childish  desire  for  edification,  must  have  been  slow  indeed  and 
uncertain  ;  and  in  such  an  age  fortuitous  circumstances  must  have 
mainly  led  to  the  canonisation  or  actual  loss  of  many  a  work.  So 
far  from  affording  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  New 
Testament  Canon,  the  fragment  of  Melito  only  shows  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Bishop  of  Sardis  as  to  the  Canon  even  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  with  Melito  in  connection  with  Dr. 

'  Adv,  Prax,,  15,  20;  Adv,  Marcy  iv.  i.  He  says  in  the  latter  place 
"  imtrumenti;'  referring  to  Old  and  New  Testaments,  "  w/,  quod  magis  usut 
est  dicerey  testamenti" 

'  On  the  CanoHy  p.  194. 
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Westcott,  however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  follow  him  further  in 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  New 
Testament  Canon,  which,  in  default  of  better,  he  is  obliged  to 
offer.  Eusebius  gives  a  list  of  the  works  of  Melito  which  have 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fragment  already 
quoted,  he  extracts  a  brief  passage  from  Melito's  work  on  the 
Passover,  and  some  much  longer  quotations  from  his  Apology^  to 
which  we  have  in  passing  referred.'  With  these  exceptions,  none 
of  Melito's  writings  are  now  extant.  Dr.  Cureton,  however,  has 
published  a  Syriac  version,  with  translation,  of  a  so-called  Oration 
of  MeUtofiy  the  Phi/osopher^  who  was  in  the  Presetue  of  Aniomitnts 
Cctsary  together  with  fiy^  other  fragments  attributed  to  Melito.* 
With  regard  to  this  Syriac  Oration^  Dr.  Westcott  says  :  "  Though, 
if  it  be  entire,  it  is  not  the  Apology  with  which  Eusebius  was 
acquainted,  the  general  character  of  the  writing  leads  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  genuine  book  of  Melito  of  Sardis  ";3  and  he  proceeds 
to  treat  it  as  authentic.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  so  little  of 
Melito's  genuine  compositions  extant  that  it  is  hazardous  indeed 
to  draw  any  positive  deduction  from  the  "  character  of  the  writing." 
Cureton,  Bunsen,  and  others,  maintain  that  this  Apology  is  not  a 
fragment ;  and  it  cannot  be  the  work  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  for 
it  does  not  contain  the  quotations  from  the  authentic  Orations 
which  he  has  preserved,  and  which  are  considerable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear,  from  the  substance  of  the  composition,  that  it  cannot 
have  been  spoken  before  the  Emperor ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  in 
no  way  the  character  of  an  "  apology,"  for  there  is  not  a  single 
word  in  it  about  either  Christianity  or  Christians.  There  is  every- 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  genuine  work  of  Melito.  There 
is  no  ground  for  suppasing  that  he  wrote  two  Apologies,,  nor 
is  this  ascribed  to  him  upon  any  other  ground  than  the 
inscription  of  an  unknown  Syriac  writer.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  spurious  work  attributed  to  Melito.  Of  this  work  Dr. 
Westcott  says  :  "  Like  other  Apologies^  this  oration  contains  only 
indirect  references  to  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  allusions  in 
it  to  the  Gospels  are  extremely  rare,  and,  except  so  far  as  they  show 
the  influence  of  St.  John's  writings,  of  no  special  interest."^  It 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  said  that  there  are  no 
allusions  in  it  to  the  Gospels  at  all. 

Dr.  Westcott  is  somewhat  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  Melito 
and  his  literary  activity  as  evinced  in  the  titles  of  his  works 
recorded  by  Eusebius,  and  he  quotes  a  fragment,  said  to  be  from 

'  Euseb. ,  H.  E.,  iv.  26. 

«  SpUUegium  Syriacum,  1855,   pp.  41-56;  Pitra,  Spicil.  Sohsm,,  1855,1!. 
Proleg.f  xxxviii.  f. 

3  On  the  CatMft,  p.  194.  *  /^,,  p.  194. 
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a  treatise,  On  Faiths  amongst  these  Syriac  remains,  and  which  he 
considers  to  be  '^  a  very  striking  expansion  of  the  early  historic 
creed  of  the  Church."'  As  usual,  we  shall  give  the  entire  frag- 
ment : — 

"  We  have  made  collections  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  relative  to  those 
things  which  have  been  declared  respecting  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
may  prove  to  your  love  that  he  is  perfect  Reason,  the  Word  of  God  ;  who  was 
begotten  before  the  light ;  who  was  Creator  together  with  the  Father ;  who 
was  the  Fashioner  of  man  ;  who  was  all  in  all ;  who  among  the  Patriarchs  was 
Patriarch ;  who  in  the  Law  was  the  Law ;  among  the  Priests  chief  Priest ; 
among  Kings  Governor  ;  among  the  Prophets  the  Prophet ;  among  the  Angels 
Archuigel ;  in  the  voice  the  Word  ;  among  Spirits  Spirit ;  in  the  Father  the 
Son ;  in  God  the  King  for  ever  and  ever.  For  this  was  he  who  was  Pilot 
to  Noah ;  who  conducted  Abraham  ;  who  was  bound  with  Isaac  ;  who  was  in 
exile  with  Jacob  ;  who  was  sold  with  Joseph  ;  who  was  captain  with  Moses  ; 
who  was  the  Divider  of  the  inheritance  with  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun ;  who  in 
David  and  the  Prophets  foretold  his  own  sufferings  ;  who  was  incarnate  in  the 
Viigin  ;  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  who  was  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes 
in  the  manger  ;  who  was  seen  of  shepherds  ;  who  was  glorified  of  angels ;  who 
was  worshipped  by  the  Magi ;  who  was  pointed  out  by  John  ;  who  assembled 
the  Apostles  ;  who  preached  the  kingdom  ;  who  healed  tne  maimed  ;  who  gave 
light  to  the  blind  ;  who  raised  the  dead  ;  who  appeared  in  the  Temple  ;  who 
was  not  believed  by  the  people  ;  who  was  betrayed  by  Judas  ;  who  was  laid 
hold  of  by  the  priests ;  who  was  condemned  by  Pilate  ;  who  was  pierced  in 
the  flesh  ;  who  was  hanged  upon  the  tree  ;  who  was  buried  in  the  earth  ;  who 
rose  from  the  dead  ;  who  appeared  to  the  Apostles ;  who  ascended  to  heaven  ; 
who  sitteth  on  the  right  hana  of  the  Father  ;  who  is  the  Rest  of  those  who  are 
departed  ;  the  Recoverer  of  those  who  are  lost ;  the  Light  of  those  who  are  in 
darkness  ;  the  Deliverer  of  those  who  are  captives ;  the  Finder  of  thoie  who 
have  gone  astray  ;  the  Refuge  of  the  afflicted  ;  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church  ; 
the  Charioteer  of  the  Cherubim  ;  the  Captain  of  the  Angels ;  God  who  is  of 
God ;  the  Son  who  is  of  the  Father  ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."* 

Dr.  Westcott  commences  his  commentary  upon  this  passage 
with  the  remark :  "  No  writer  could  state  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity  more  unhesitatingly,  or  quote  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  more  perfect  confidence."3  We 
need  not  do  more  than  remark  that  there  is  not  a  single  quotation 
in  the  fragment,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  references 
to  Gospel  history  or  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas  which  might  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  from  any  of  the 
forms  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Protevangelium 
of  James,  or  from  many  other  apocryphal  Gospels,  or  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  only 
hint  which  Dr.  Westcott  gives  of  the  more  than  doubtful  authen- 
ticity of  this  fragment  consists  of  the  introductory  remark,  after 

'  On  the  Canon  J  p.  196. 

=  Cureton,  Sftuil.  Syriacum,  p.  «  f.  ;   Pitra,  SpiciL  Solesm,,  ii.  Pr^leg.  lix. 
f.;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  196?. 
^  Onth€  Canofit  p.  197. 
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alluding  to  the  titles  of  his  genuine  and  supposititious  writings : 
"  Of  these  multifarious  writings  very  few  fragments  remain  in  the 
original  Greek,  but  the  general  tone  of  them  is  so  decided  in  its 
theological  character  as  to  go  far  to  establish  the  genuineness  of 
those  which  are  preserved  in  the  Syriac  translation.'** 

Now,  the  fragment  On  Faith  which  has  just  been  quoted  is  one 
of  the  fi\Q  Syriac  pieces  of  Dr.  Cureton  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  which  even  apologists  agree  "cannot  be  regarded  as  genuine."* 
It  is  well  known  that  there  were  other  writers  in  the  early  Church 
bearing  the  names  of  Melito  and  Miletius  or  Meletius,  which  were 
frequently  confounded.  Of  these  five  Syriac  fragments  one  bean 
the  superscription,  "Of  Meliton,  Bishop  of  the  city  of  Attica,*' 
and  another,  "Of  the  holy  Meliton,  Bishop  of  Utica  ";  and  Cureton 
himself  evidently  leant  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  by  our 
Melito,  but  by  a  Meletius  or  Melitius,  Bishop  of  Sebastopolis  in 
Pontus.3  The  third  fragment  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a  discourse, 
On  the  Cross^  which  was  unknown  to  Eusebius,  and  from  its 
doctrinal  peculiarities  was  probably  written  after  his  time.^  Another 
fragment  purports  to  be  from  a  work  on  the  Soul  and  Body ;  and 
the  last  one  from  the  treatise  On  Faitk^  which  we  are  discussing. 
The  last  two  works  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  but  these  frag- 
ments, besides  coming  in  such  suspicious  company,  must  for  other 
reasons  be  pronounced  spurious. s  They  have  in  fact  no  attesta- 
tion whatever  except  that  of  the  Syriac  translator,  who  is  unknown, 
and  which  therefore  is  worthless;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  style  and  thought  of  the  fragments  are  unlike  anything  else 
of  Melito's  time,  and  clearly  indicate  a  later  stage  of  theological 
development.^  Moreover,  in  the  Mechitarist  Library  at  Venice 
there  is  a  shorter  version  of  the  same  passage  in  a  Syriac  MS., 
and  an  Armenian  version  of  the  extract  as  given  above,  with  some 
variation  of  the  opening  lines,  in  both  of  which  the  passage  is 
distinctly  ascribed  to  Irenaeus.7  Besides  the  Oration  and  the  five 
Syriac  fragments,  there  are  two  other  works  extant  falsely  attributed 
to  Melito,  one,  De  Transitu  Virginis  Maria^  describing  the 
miraculous  presence  of  the  Apostles  at  the  death  of  Mary  f  and 
the  other,  De  Actibus  Joannis  Apostoli^  relates  the  history  of 
miracles  performed  by  the  Apostle  John.  Both  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  spurious,  as  are  a  few  other  fragments  also  bearing 


'  On  the  Cancn^  p.  196. 

'  Donaldson,  HisU  Ckr,  Lit,  and  Doctr.,  iii.,  p.  236  ;  cf.  Sanday,  Gospels 
in  Sec.  Cent.y  p.  245.  3  Spicil.  Syricu,^  p.  96  f. 

4  Donaldson,  Hist.  Chr.  Lit.  and Doctr,,  iii.,  p.  237. 

5  Ib.y  iii.,  p.  227.  ^  Ib.i  iii.,  p.  236. 
'  They  are  given  by  Pitra,  Spi^l.  Solesm, ,  i. ,  p.  3  f. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Virgin  is  introduced  into  all  these  fragments 
in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  the  period  at  which  Melito  lived. 
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his  name.  Melito  did  not  escape  from  the  falsification  to  which 
many  of  his  more  distinguished  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
were  victims,  through  the  literary  activity  and  unscrupulous 
religious  zeat  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  of  our  era. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  Claudius  Apollinaris,  to  whom 
we  must  now  for  a  moment  turn.  Eusebius  informs  us  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,'  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  the 
fragment  of  a  letter  of  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  preserved  to 
us  by  him,  which  refers  to  Aix)llinaris  as  the  "  most  blessed."* 
Tischendorf,  without  any  precise  date,  sets  him  down  as  contem- 
porary with  Tatian  and  Theophilus  (the  latter  of  whom,  he  thinks, 
wrote  his  work  addressed  to  Autolycus  about  a.d.  i8o-i8i).3 
Eusebius^  mentions  that,  like  his  somewhat  earlier  contemporary, 
Melito  of  Sardis,  Apollinaris  presented  an  "  Apology "  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  he  gives  us  further  materials  for  a 
dates  by  stating  that  Claudius  Apollinaris,  probably  in  his  Apology, 
refers  to  the  miracle  of  the  "  Thundering  Legion,"  which  is  said 
to  have  occurred  during  the  war  of  Marcus  Antoninus  against  the 
Marcomanni  in  a.d.  174.^  The  date  of  his  writings  may,  therefore, 
with  moderation,  be  fixed  between  a.d.  177-180. 

Eusebius  and  others  mention  various  works  composed  by  him, 7 
none  of  which,  however,  are  extant ;  and  we  have  only  to  deal 
with  two  brief  fragments  in  connection  with  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy, which  are  ascribed  to  Appollinaris  in  the  Paschal 
Chranicie  of  Alexandria.  This  controversy  as  to  the  day  upon 
which  the  Christian  Passover  should  be  celebrated  broke  out 
about  A.D.  170,  and  long  continued  to  divide  the  Church.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Paschal  Chronicle^  a  work  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  unknown  chronicler  says  :  "  Now,  even  Apollinaris,  the  most 
holy  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Asia,  who  lived  near  apostolic 
times,  taught  the  like  things  in  his  work  on  the  Passover,  saying 

^  ff.  E.,  IV.  21,  26.  '  lb.,  V.  19. 

3  Wann  wurden,  u.  s,  w.,  p.  16,  anm.  I. 

*  H.  E.^  iv.  26,  27  ;  cf.  Hieron.,  De  Vir.  III.,  26. 

^  Eosebius  himself  sets  him  down  in  his  Chronicle  as  flourishing  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Marcus,  or  A.n.  171,  a  year  later  than  he  dates  Melito. 

*  Eusebius,  If.  E.,\.  $'j  Moshiem,  Inst.  Hist.  Ecdes.,  book  i.,  cent,  ii., 
^rt  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  9.  Apollinaris  states  that,  in  consequence  of  this  miracle,  the 
Emperor  had  b^towed  upon  the  Legion  the  name  of  the  **  Thundering 
Legion."  We  cannot  here  discuss  this  subject,  but  the  whole  story  illustrates 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  fiction  is  magnified  into  truth  by  religious  zeal, 
and  is  surrounded  by  false  circumstantial  evidence.  Cf.  TertuUian,  ApoL  5, 
ad  Scapuiam,  4;  Dion  Cassius,  lib,  55;  Scaliger,  Animadv.  in  Euseb., 
p.  223  f. 

7  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  iv.  27  ;  cf.  26,  v.  19  ;  Hieron.,  Vir.  Ill.y  26  ;  Theodoret, 
Har.  Fab.,  ii.  21,  iii.  2;  Photius,  Biblioth.  Cod.  14. 
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thus :  '  There  are  some,  however,  who,  through  ignorance,  raise 
contentions  regarding  these  matters  in  a  way  which  should  be 
pardoned,  for  ignorance  does  not  admit  of  accusation,  but  requires 
instruction.  And  they  say  that  the  Lord,  together  With  his  dis- 
ciples, ate  the  sheep  (ro  irpo^arov)  on  the  14th  Nisaii,  but  him- 
sel£  suffered  on  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread.  And  they 
state  {hiTffovvrai)  that  Matthew  says  precisely  what  they  have 
understood  ;  hence  their  understanding  of  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  law,  and,  according  to  them,  the  Gospels  seem  to  contradict 
each  other/ "'  The  last  sentence  is  interpreted  as  pointing  out 
that  the  first  synoptic  Gospel  is  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with 
our  fourth  Gospel.  This  fragment  is  claimed  by  Tischendorf'  and 
others  as  evidence  of  the  general  acceptance,  at  that  time,  both 
of  the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Gospel.  Dr.  Westcott,  with 
obvious  exaggeration,  says  :  "  The  Gospels  are  evidently  quoted  as 
books  certainly  known  and  recognised ;  their  authority  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Old  Testament.''^  The  Gospels  are 
referred  to  merely  for  the  settlement  of  the  historical  fact  as  to  the 
day  on  which  the  last  Passover  had  been  eaten,  a  narrative  of 
which  they  contained. 

There  are,  however,  very  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  two  fragments  ascribed  to  Apollinaris,  and 
we  must  mention  that  these  doubts  are  much  less  those  of 
German  critics,  who  either  do  not  raise  the  question  at  all 
or  hastily  dispose  of  it,  than  doubts  entertained  by  orthodox 
apologists,  who  see  little  ground  for  accepting  them  as  genuine.* 
Eusebius,  who  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Apollinaris  which 
had  reached  hini,^  was  evidently  not  acquainted  with  any  writing  of 
his  on  the  Passover.  It  is  ai^gued,  however,  that  *' there  is  not  any 
sufficient  ground  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  these  fragments 
On  Easter^  in  the  fact  that  Eusebius  menticms  no  such  book  by 
Apollinaris.''^  It  is  quite  true  that  Eusebius  does  not  pretend  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  these  works,  but  merely  says  that  there  are 
many  preserved  by  many,  and  that  he  mentions  those  with  which 
he  had  met.7     At  the  same  time,  entering  with  great  interest,  as 

*  Prafat.  Chron.  Pasch,  sive  Aiex.  ed.  Ducange,  p.  6 ;  Routh,  Retiq,  Sacr.^ 
i.,  p.  ITO. 

'  Wann  wurden,  u.  s.tu.,  p.  iS.  ^  On  the  Canon ^  p.  199. 

^  Donaldson,  Hist.  Ckr,  Lit.  and  Doctr.^  iii.,  p.  247  f.  ;  Lardner,  Crtdi- 
tnlity^  €t€.y  Works i  1788,  «.,  P«  296;  Tillemont,  M^m.  Hist.  Etcles.y'n.^  pi.  iii., 
p.  91 ;  cf.  Neander,  /C.  G.  1842,  i.,  p.  513,  anm.  i. 

^  H.  E.y  iv.  27. 

*  Westcott,  On  the  Canon^  p.  198,  note  3;  cf.  Baur,  (Jnters.  kmm,  £7^., 
p.  340  f.  This  is  the  only  remark  which  Dr.  Westcott  makes  as  to  any  doabi 
of  the  authenticity  of  these  fragments.  Tischendorf  does  not  mention  a  donU 
at  all. 

'  H.  £.,  iv.  27. 
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he  does,  into  the  Paschal  controversy,  and  acquainted  with  the 
principal  writings  on  the  subject,*  it  would  indeed  have  been 
strange  had  he  not  met  with  the  treatise  itself,  or  at  least  with 
some  notice  of  it  in  the  works  of  others.  Eusebius  gives  an 
account  of  the  writings  of  Melito  and  ApoUinaris  together.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Melito  on  the  Passover,  and 
quotes  it,»  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  a  treatise  by  his  distinguished  contemporary  on  the  same 
subject  had  he  actually  written  one.  Not  only,  however,  does 
Eusebius  seem  to  know  nothing  of  his  having  composed  such  a 
work,  but  neither  do  Theodoret,3  Jerome,**  nor  Photius,^  who  refer 
to  his  writings,  mention  it ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was 
referred  to  in  the  lost  works  of  Irenasus  or  Clement  of  Alexandria 
on  the  Passover.  Eusebius,  who  quotes  from  them,^  would  in 
that  case  have  probably  mentioned  the  fact,  as  he  does  the 
statement  by  Clement  regarding  Melito's  work,  or  at  least  would 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  writing,  and  alluded  to 
it  when  speaking  of  the  works  of  ApoUinaris. 

This  silence  is  equally  significant  whether  we  regard  ApoUinaris 
as  a  Quartodeciman  or  as  a  supporter  of  the  views  of  Victor  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.  On  the  one  hand,  Eusebius  states  that 
"all  the  churches  of  Asia "7  kept  the  14th  Nisan,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that,  had  ApoUinaris  differed  from  this  practice  and, 
more  especially,  had  he  written  against  it,  the  name  of  so  eminent 
an  exception  would  not  have  been  mentioned.  The  views  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  as  a  prominent  representative  of  the  Asiatic 
Church,  must  have  been  quoted  in  many  controversial  works  on 
the  subject,  and  even  if  the  writing  itself  had  not  come  into  their 
hands,  Eusebius  and  others  could  scarcely  fail  to  become  indirectly 
acquainted  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  ApoUinaris  to 
have  been  a  Quartodeciman,  whilst  the  igiiorance  of  Eusebius  and 
others  regarding  any  contribution  by  him  to  the  discussion  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  no  allusion 
is  made  to  him  by  Polycrates^  when  he  names  so  many  less 
distinguished  men  of  Asia,  then  deceased,  who  kept  the  14th 
Nisan,  such  as  Thaseas  of  Eumenia,  Sagoris  of  Laodicea,  Papirius 
of  Sardis,  and  the  seven  Bishops  of  his  kindred,  not  to  mention 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna  and  the  Apostles  Philip  and  John.  He  also 
cites  Melito  of  Sardis  :  why  does  he  not  refer  to  ApoUinaris  of 
Hierapolis  ?  If  it  be  argued  that  he  was  still  living,  then  why 
does  Eusebius  not  mention  him  amongst  those  who  protested 
against  the  measures  of  Victor  of  Rome  ?9 


'  Ensebras,  JT,  E.^  v.  2j,  24. 

3  Haret.  Fab.j  ii.  21,  iii.  2. 

5  BibKoik.  Cod.,  14. 

'  /b.,  V.  23.  *  lb.,  V.  24. 


»  lb. ,  iv.  26. 
^   Vtr.  III.  26. 


•  H.  E.,  V.  24,  iv.  26 ;  cf.  vi.  13. 
9  lb.,  v.,  23,  24. 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  view  taken 
by  the  writer  of  these  fragments,  Hilgenfeld  and  others* 
maintaining  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  Quartodeciman  party.  Into 
this  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter,  as  our  contention  simply 
is  that  in  no  case  can  the  authenticity  of  the  fragments  be 
established.  Supposing  them,  however,  to  be  directed  against 
those  who  kept  the  14th  Nisan,  how  can  it  be  credited  that  this 
isolated  convert  to  the  views  of  Victor  and  the  Roman  Church 
could  write  of  so  vast  and  distinguished  a  majority  of  the  Churches 
of  Asia,  including  Polycarp  and  Melito,  as  "  some  who  through 
ignorance  raised  contentions"  on  the  point,  when  they  really 
raised  no  new  contention  at  all,  but,  as  Polycrates  represented, 
followed  the  tradition  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers, 
and  authorised  by  the  practice  of  the  Apostle  John  himself ! 

None  of  his  contemporaries  nor  writers  about  his  own  tirae 
seem  to  have  known  that  Apollinaris  wrote  any  work  from  which 
these  fragments  can  have  been  taken,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
independent  evidence  that  he  ever  took  any  part  in  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy at  all.  The  only  ground  we  have  for  attributing  these 
fragments  to  him  is  the  preface  to  the  Paschal  Chronicle  of 
Alexandria,  written  by  an  unknown  author  of  the  seventh  century 
some  five  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Apollinaris,  whose 
testimony  has  rightly  been  described  as  **  worth  almost  nothing. ''- 
Most  certainly  many  passages  preserved  by  him  are  inauthentic, 
and  generally  allowed  to  be  so. 3  The  two  fragments  have  by 
some  been  conjecturally  ascribed  to  Pierius  of  Alexandria,  a  writer 
of  the  third  centur}',  who  composed  a  work  on  E^ter ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  on  the  point.  In  any  case,  there  is  such 
exceedingly  slight  reason  for  attributing  these  fragments  to 
Claudius  Apollinaris,  and  so  many  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  cjmnot  have  written  them,  that  they  have  no  material 
value  as  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Athenagoras.  He  is  not 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  our  only  information  regarding  him 
is  derived  from  a  fragment  of  Philip  Sidetes,  a  writer  of  the  fifth 
century,  first  published  by  Dodwell.^  Philip  states  that  he  was 
the  first  leader  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  during  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addressed  his 

*  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Paschasfreit,  i860,  p.  255  f.;  Baur,  /C.G.,  i.,  p.  157: 
Davidson,  Int,  N.  T.j  ii.,  p.  406  f. 

"  Donaldson,  ffisL  Chr.  Lit,  and  Docir,^  iii.,  p.  247  ;  Lardner,  Credibility y 
etc.,  Works y  ii.,  p.  296. 

3  Dr.  Donaldson  rightly  calls  a  fragment  in  the  Chronicle  ascribed  to  Melito, 
"unquestionably  spurious"  {Hist,  Chr,  Lit,  and Docir,y  iii.,  p.  231). 

*  AMend.  ad  Diss,  Iren,,  p.  488.  The  extract  from  Philips  History ')& 
made  by  an  unknown  author. 
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Apology;  and  he  further  says  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  his 
disciple,  and  that  Pantsenus  was  the  disciple  of  Clement.  Part  of 
this  statement  we  know  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  Christian 
History  of  Phihp,  from  which  the  fragment  is  taken,  is  very 
slightingly  spoken  of  both  by  Socrates'  and  Photius."  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  information. 

The  only  works  ascribed  to  Athenagoras  are  an  Apology — 
called  an  Embassy,  vpfxrP^la, — bearing  the  inscription  :  "  The 
Embassy  of  Athenagoras  the  Athenian,  a  philosopher  and  a 
Christian,  concerning  Christians,  to  the  Emperors  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus,  Armeniaci 
Sarmatici  and,  above  all,  philosophers " ;  and  further,  a  Treatise  : 
On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  A  quotation  from  the 
Apology  by  Methodius  in  his  work  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Body  is  preserved  by  Epiphanius3  and  Photius,*  and  this,  the 
mention  by  Philip  Sidetes,  and  the  inscription  by  an  unknown 
hand  just  quoted,  are  all  the  evidence  we  possess  regarding  the 
Apology.  We  have  no  evidence  at  all  regarding  the  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection,  beyond  the  inscription.  The  authenticity  of 
neither  therefore  stands  on  very  sure  grounds.  The  address  of 
the  Apology  and  internal  evidence  furnished  by  it,  into  which  we 
need  not  go,  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  a.d. 
176-177,  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  most  critics,  although  there 
are  many  reasons  for  dating  it  some  years  later. 

In  the  six  lines  which  Tischendorf  devotes  to  Athenagoras,  he 
says  that  the  Apology  contains  "  several  quotations  from  ^iatthew 
and  Luke,"5  without,  however,  indicating  them.  In  the  very 
few  sentences  which  Dr.  Westcott  vouchsafes  to  him,  he  says  : 
"  Athenagoras  quotes  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  they  stand  in  St. 
Matthew  four  times,  and  appears  to  allude  to  passages  in  St.  Mark 
and  St  John,  but  he  nowhere  mentions  the  name  of  an 
Evangelist."^  Here  the  third  Synoptic  is  not  mentioned.  In 
another  place  he  says  :  "  Athenagoras  at  Athens  and  Theophilus 
at  Antioch  make  use  of  the  same  books  generally,  and  treat 
them  with  the  same  respect ";  and  in  a  note :  "  Athenagoras 
quotes  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John."7  Here  it  will 
be  observed  that  also  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  quietly  dropped  out 
of  sight,  but  still  the  positive  manner  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
Athenagoras  quotes  from  "the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, *'  without 
further  explanation,  is  calculated  to  mislead.  We  shall  refer  to 
each  of  the  supposed  quotations. 

Athenagoras  not  only  does  not  mention  any  Gospel,  but 
singularly  enough  he  never  once  introduces  the  name  of  "  Christ " 

'  H,  E,y  vii.  27.  '  BibL  Cod,,  xxxv.,  p.  21.  s  Har,,  Ixiv.  21. 

*  BibL  Cod,,  ccxxxiv.,  p.  908.  s  Wann  wurden,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  19. 

*  Oh  the  Canon,  p.  103.  ^  fb.,  p.  304,  and  note  2. 
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into  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  and  all  the  "  words  of  the  Lord  " 

referred  to  are  introduced  simply  by  the  indefinite  '*he  says,"  4^^ 

and  without  any  indication  whatever  of  a  written  source.     The 

only  exception  to  this  is  an  occasion  on  which  he  puts  into  the 

mouth  of  "  the  Logos  "  a  saying  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  our 

Gospels.     The  first  passage  to  which  Dr.  Westcott  alludes  is  the 

following,  which  we  contrast  with  the  supposed  parallel  in  the 

Gospel:— 

Athenagoras.  I  Matt.  v.  39-4a 

For  we  have  learnt  not  only  not  I      B«t  I  say  unto  yoa :  that  ye  resisx 
to  render  a  blow,  nor   to  go  to  Law  i  not  evil :   but  whosoever  shall  smite 


thee  on  thy  right  cheek  (<rc  ^a-caci  iri 
T^f  Se^idif  <rov  (rio76ra)  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.  And  if  any  man  he  minded 
to  sue  thee  at  the  law  (r/a^^vty  and 
take  away  (\aj8ni')  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  {6.<p€taiiT^)  thy  doak  also.' 


{SiKdj^effdai)  with  those  who  spoil  and 
plunder  us,  but  even  to  those  who 
should  strike  (us)  on  one  side  of 
the  forehead  {xark  K6^t  TpwnriiKa- 
Kl^i^i)  to  ofier  for  a  blow  the  other 
side  of  the  head  also ;  and  to  those 
who  should  take  away  (i.ilt(up<HVTo) 
the  coat,  to  give  also  (^iriStWrat)  the 
cloak  besides.' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  difference  in  language 
conveying  a  similar  idea  than  that  which  exists  between  Athena- 
goras and  the  first  Gospel,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  is  in 
many  respects  still  more  distant.  No  echo  of  the  words  in 
Matthew  has  lingered  in  the  ear  of  the  writer,  for  he  employs 
utterly  different  phraseology  throughout,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  linguistic  trace  in  it  of 
acquaintance  with  our  Synoptics. 

ITie  next  passage  which  is  referred  to  is  as  follows  : — 

Athenagoras.  Matt.  v.  44-45. 

What,  then,  are  those  precepts   in  ' 
which  we  are  instructed  ? 

I  say  unto  you:    love    your  1      But   I   say  unto    you.    Love   >x»r 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse,  |  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  ^/ 

do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you  ;  that  i  pray  for  them  that'  persecute  yoa : 
ye  may  Ije  sons  of  your  Father  which  '  That  ye  may  be  sons  of  your  Father 
IS  in  the  heavens  who  (fts)  maketh  hb  whkh  is  in  hearen:  for  (0ri)hemaketb 
sun,  etc. 3  I  his  sun,  etc.^ 

*  Legation  pro  Christianis^  §  I.  '  Matt.  v.  39,  40;  cf.  Luke  vi.  29. 

3  A/yw  hyXw  'AYararc  toi>j  ix'^P^^  vfiQv,  edXoytire  rods  Karaptaitjivoi^ 
^poo'€&)C€<T$€  ^^p  Tw  ^iiaic6rriaw  xrfMty  5irws  yivi^Bt  viol  toO  Uarpds  vftt^  tot 
4p  Toir  oOpaydit,  ds  t^  ffXtoy  a&rou  di^aWXXei,  ir«r.X.     Z^f.  /V0.  Christ.  ^  %  II. 

*  The  expressions,  €t\oy€iT€  ro^s  KartLpt^uk^^m  vpuLs,  tepXm  rctetre  rorr 
fuffoDyrat  iffuis^  **  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yoo." 
are  omitted  from  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  but  we  do  not  know  any  in  which 
the  first  of  these  two  doubtful  phrases  is  retained,  as  in  Athenagoras,  and  tb« 
"  *^°-S°^  '°  them  that  hate  you  "  is  omitted. 

s  'fte  phrase,  imjpca^i^rwp  ifftat,  "  despitefully  use  you,"  is  omitted  from 
many  ancient  codices. 

*  E^u;  di  \4y<o  ifuw^  dyairare  r«>j  ^X^poifs  ^/uir  kuI  ypMret^xco-tfe  irwip  rvr 
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The  same  idea  is  continued  in  the  next  chapter,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

Matt.  v.  46. 

For  if  ye  should  love  {Ayarfyrtfre) 
them  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye  ?" 


ATHENAGORAS. 

For  if  ye  love  {dyarare),  he  says, 
{^njffl)  them  which  love,  and  lend  to 
them  which  lend  to  yoa,  what  reward 
shall  ye  have  ?' 


There  is  no  parallel  at  all  in  the  first  Gospel  to  the  phrase,  "  and 
lend  to  them  that  lend  to  you,"  and  in  Luke  vi.  34  the  passage 
reads :  "  and  if  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye?"  (/cat  lav  6avi^cT€  vap*  S}v  fkirl^ert  Xapeiv,  iroia 
vfuv  x^P^^  kniv ;).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  decided 
variations  here,  and  that  the  passage  of  Athenagoras  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  the  Synoptics.  We  have  seen  the  persistent 
variation  in  the  quotations  from  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount" 
which  occur  in  Justin,3  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  more  certain  to  have  been  preserved  by  living  Christian 
tradition,  or  to  have  been  recorded  in  every  form  of  CJospel.  The 
differences  in  these  passages  from  our  Synoptic  present  the  same 
features  as  mark  the  several  versions  of  the  same  discourse  in  our 
first  and  third  Gospels,  and  indicate  a  distinct  source.  The  same 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  next  passage  : — 

ATHENAGORAS.  MaTT.  V.  28. 


For  whosoever,  he  says  (0i70'O»  look- 
eth  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath 
committed  adultery  {ficfjLolxfvKcy)  al- 
ready in  his  heart.  4 


But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whoso- 
ever looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  {ifioixfvffff  aMjp)  already 
in  his  heart.  5 


The  omission  of  aiVnjv,  "  with  her,"  is  not  accidental,  but  is  an 
important  variation  in  the  sense,  which  we  have  already  met  with 
in  the  Gospel  used  by  Justin  Martyr.^  There  is  another  passage, 
in  the  next  chapter,  the  parallel  to  which  follows  closely  on 
this  in  the  great  Sermon  as  reported  in  our  first  Gospel,  to 
which  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  refer,  but  which  we  must  point 
out: — 

BuaKirrvir  ifuis'  BTuts  yirfi<r$€  viol  tov  irarpbt  vftw  tw  [iw  oiJ/MiFotf,  Srt  rbv 
^Xior  ajbrw  draWXXei,  x.r.X.     Matt.  v.  44,  45. 

'  "EAr  yiLp  dyairaT€f  0i7<r^,  rods  d70Twrraj,  Kal  dapelj^ere  rott  Bartlj^ovffiw 
&fju9f  rfpa  /uffSdr  i^€.    Leg,  pro  Chr.j  §  12. 

'  'Edr  yhp  dyafrfyniTc  rods  dyairOrrat  u/my,  rlMa  fuff$6p  ix^^'    Matt.  v.  46. 

'  Justin  likewise  has  dyaTare  for  dyaniiniTe  in  this  passage. 

*  O  ydp  pX^wtai',  0i^{,  ywaiKa  Tp6s  t6  ^irt^vu^ot  ai>r^t,  ^17  ntfuUxevKcw  iv 
rj  Kapdlg.  atroO,     Leg*  pro  Ckr. ,  §  32. 

iiuAx^vff€W  aMfr  inj  tq  KtLpdi^  a&rcv. 

*  A/oi,,  I  15. 

2» 
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Athenagoras.  Matt.  v.  32. 

For  whosoever,  he  says  (<pvfffl),  shall  But  I  say  unto  yon.  That  whosoever 
put  away  his  wife  and  marry  another  shall  put  awsiy  his  wife,  saving  for 
committeth  adultery.'  ,  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her 

to  commit  adultery :  and  whosoever 
shall  marry  her  when  divorced  commit- 
teth  adultery.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  passage  in  the  Apology  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  in  the  first  Synoptic 
If  we  compare  it  with  Matt.  xix.  9,  there  still  remains  the  express 
limitation  fxrj  eirl  vopvii^  which  Athenagoras  does  not  admit,  his 
own  express  doctrine  being  in  accordance  with  the  positive 
declaration  in  his  text.  In  the  immediate  context,  indeed,  he 
insists  that  even  to  marry  another  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first 
is  cloaked  adultery.  We  find  in  Luke  xvi.  18  the  reading  of 
Athenagoras,^  but  with  important  linguistic  variation  : — 

Luke.  xvi.  18. 


liar  6  dwoKiLHaif  r^r  Yuraara 


Athenagoras. 

Or  7d/»    Ar    AiroXwry    r^y   yvptuKa 
airroVf  Kal  y€LfAT/faji  dXXi^F  /uHxarat. 

It  cannot,  obviously,  be  rightly  affirmed  that  Athenagoras  must 
have  derived  this  from  Luke,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  that 
Gospel,  compared  with  the  passage  in  Matt.  xix.  9,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  makes  it  certain  that  the  reading  of  Athenagoras  was 
derived  from  a  source  combining  the  language  of  the  one  and  the 
thought  of  the  other.  In  Mark  x.  1 1  the  reading  is  nearer  that 
of  Athenagoras,  and  confirms  this  conclusion ;  and  the  addition 
there  of  hr*  avrrjv,  "  against  her,"  after  /Aotxarat,  further  tends  to 
prove  that  his  source  was  not  that  Gosj^el. 

We  may  at  once  give  the  last  passage  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  quotation  from  our  Synoptics,  and  it  is  that  which  is  affirmed  to 
be  a  reference  to  Mark.  Athenagoras  states  in  almost  immediate 
context  with  the  above :  "for  in  the  beginning  God  formed  one 
man  and  one  woman."*  This  is  compared  N^ith  Mark  x.  6  :  "  But 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made  them  male  and 
female  ": — 

Athenagoras.  Mark.  x.  6. 

On  iy  dpxi  i  Btbt  fva  &ydpa  iirXaa-e  Axb  Si  dpxvi  Krlcetn  Apcew  nl 
Ktu  filiw  ywaiKa.  BijXv  ixolii<rev  a&rw^  6  Ocdr. 


'  *0t  yikp  9lp  dToXAffjt,  4nfffl,  Tifw  yvrtuKa  aArw,  koI  ytkivfyrs  AXXiyi',  /tocxarot- 
Leg,pro  Chr.,  %  33. 

'  '£Ycly  ii  \iyia  vfuw  6ti  ds  Ar  iTciKAa'O  rV  7tvfluka  airw  wupexTbt  XSyc^ 
Topwtlas  woui  oMfw  funx^vB^wai,  KtU  6i  tiy  dTo\€\vfUwiiy  70^1^1},  fAoix^^^' 
Matt.  V.  32.  irat  6  dwoKvtaif  is  the  older  and  better  reading,  but  we  give  Ar  ^ 
dTo\6^  as  favouring  the  similarity. 

3  Lardner,  indeed,  points  to  the  passage  as  a  quotation  from  the  third  GospeL 
IVorJtSf  ii.,  p.  183. 

♦  Leg,  pro  Chr,,  §  33. 
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This  passage  difTers  materially  in  every  way  from  the 
second  Synoptic.  The  reference  to  "  one  man "  and  "  one 
woman "  is  used  in  a  totally  different  sense,  and  enforces  the 
previous  assertion  that  a  man  may  only  marry  one  wife.  Such 
an  argument,  directly  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  is  perfectly 
natural  icf  one  who,  like  Athenagoras,  derived  his  authority 
from  it  alone.  It  is  not  permissible  to  claim  it  as  evidence  of  the 
use  of  Mark. 

We  must  repeat  that  Athenagoras  does  not  name  any 
source  from  which  he  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.  These  sayings  are  all  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  are  introduced  by  the  indefinite  phrase  i^fo-C;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  all  differ  distinctly  from  the  parallels  in  our 
Gospels.  The  whole  must  be  taken  together  as  coming  from  one 
source,  and  while  the  decided  variation  excludes  the  inference 
that  they  must  have  been  taken  from  our  Gospels,  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  assigning  them  to  a  different  source.  Dr. 
Donaldson  states  the  case  with  great  fairness :  *^  Athenagoras 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  inspiration  of  any  of  the  New  Testament 
¥rriters.  He  does  not  mention  one  of  them  by  name,  and  one 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  quotes  from  any  except  Paul.  All  the 
passages  taken  from  the  Gospels  are  parts  of  our  Lord's  discourses, 
and  may  have  come  down  to  Athenagoi-as  by  tradition."*  He 
should  have  added  that  they  might  also  have  been  derived  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  many  other  collections 
now  unhappily  lost. 

One  circumstance  strongly  confirming  this  conclusion  is  the 
fact  already  mentioned,  that  Athenagoras,  in  the  same  chapter 
in  which  one  of  these  quotations  occurs,  introduces  an  apocryphal 
saying  of  the  Logos,  and  connects  it  with  previous  sayings  by  the 
expression,  "  The  Logos  again  (irdkiv)  saying  to  us."  This  can 
only  refer  to  the  sayings  previously  introduced  by  the  indefinite 
infri  The  sentence,  which  is  in  reference  to  the  Christian 
salutation  of  peace,  is  as  follows :  "  The  Logos  again  saying  to 
us :  *  If  any  one  for  this  reason  kiss  a  second  time  because  it 
pleased  him  (he  sins)';  and  adding:  'Thus  the  kiss,  or  rather 
the  salutation,  must  be  used  with  caution,  as,  if  it  be  defiled  even 
a  little  by  thought,  it  excludes  us  from  the  life  eternal.'  "*  This 
saying,  which  is  directly  attributed  to  the  Ix)gos,  is  not  found  in 
our  Gospels.  The  only  natural  deduction  is  that  it  comes  from 
the  same  source  as  the  other  sayings,  and  that  source  was  not 
our  synoptic  Gospels. 

The  total  absence  of  any  allusion  to  New  Testament  Scriptures 

'  ffist,  Chr,   Lit,  and  Doctr,,  iii.,   p.   172.      Dc  Welte   says  regarding 
Athenagoras  :     ''  The  quotations  of  evangelical    passages    prove  nothing 
{Einl.  A,  r.,  1852,  p.  25).  »  Leg.  Hv  Chr.,  §  32. 
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in  Athenagoras,  however,  is  rendered  more  striking  and  significant 
by  the  marked  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  appeals  to  the  prophets  for  testimony  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  opinions  of  Christians — men,  he  says,  who  spoke 
by  the  inspiration  of  God,  whose  Spirit  moved  their  mouths  to 
express  God's  will  as  musical  instruments  are  played  ujton  :'  **  But 
since  the  voices  of  the  prophets  support  our  arguments,  I  think 
that  you,  being  most  learned  and  wise,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  or  of  those  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  of  the 
other  prophets,  who,  being  raised  in  ecstasy  above  the  reasoning 
that  was  in  themselves,  uttered  the  things  which  were  wrought  in 
them,  when  the  Divine  Spirit  moved  them,  the  Spirit  using  them 
as  a  flute-player  would  blow  into  the  flute."'  He  thus  enunciates 
the  theory  of  the  mechanical  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  strange,  on  the  supposition  that  he  extended  his  views  of 
inspiration  to  any  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
he  never  names  a  single  one  of  them,  nor  indicates  to  the 
Emperors  in  the  same  way,  as  worthy  of  their  attention,  any  of 
these  Scriptures  along  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  nowhere  gives  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  regarded  any  other  writings  than  the  Old  Testament  as  inspired 
or  *'  Holy  Scripture. "3 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
between  the  7  th  March,  177-178,  a  fierce  persecution  was,  it  is 
said,*  commenced  against  the  Christians  in  Gaul,  and  more 
especially  at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
aged  Bishop  Pothinus,  the  predecessor  of  Irenaeus,  suflFered 
martyrdom  for  the  faith.  The  two  commimities  some  time  after 
addressed  an  Epistle  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  and 
also  to  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,s  relating  the  events  which 
h^d  occurred,  and  the  noble  testimony  which  had  been  borne  to 
Christ  by  the  numerous  mart)n:s  who  had  been  cruelly  put  to 
death.  The  Epistle  has  in  great  part  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,^' 
and  critics  generally  agree  in  dating  it  about  a.d.  177,  although  it 
was  most  probably  not  written  until  the  following  year.  7 

No  writing  of  the  New  Testament  is  mentioned  in  this  Epistle, 
but  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  "unequivocal  coincidences  of 
language"^  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  others  of  its  books. 

'  Leg.  pro  Ckr.,  §  7.  »  Ih,,  §  9. 

3  In  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  there  are  no  arguments  derived  from 
Scripture. 

♦  Eusebius,  H,  E.,  v.  Proem,  s  73,  ^  y.  3.  *  78.,  v.i  t. 

7  Baronius  dates  the  death  of  Pothinus  in  A.D.  179  ;  Valesius,  ad  JEuse^,, 
H,  £.,  V.  5.  8  Westcott,  On  the  Ctaum,  p.  295. 
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The  passage  which  is  referred  to  as  showing  knowledge  of  our 
Synoptic  is  as  follows.  The  letter  speaks  of  one  of  the  sufferers, 
a  certain  Vettius  Epagathus,  whose  life  was  so  austere  that, 
although  a  young  man,  "he  was  thought  worthy  of  the  testimony 
(ftafjTvpiijf)  borne  by  the  elder  {wpea-pvrepov)  Zacharias.  He 
had  walked,  of  a  truth,  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances 
of  the  Lord  blameless,  and  was  untiring  in  every  kind  office 
towards  his  neighbour;  having  much  zeal  for  God  and  being 
fervent  in  spirit."'  This  is  compared  with  the  description  of 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  in  Luke  i.  6 :  '*  And  they  were  both 
righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless."*  A  little  further  on  in  the 
Epistle  it  is  said  of  the  same  person :  "  Having  in  himself  the 
advocate  (vapoKkrfTov),  the  spirit  (to  ttvcv/uui),  more  abundantly 
than  2^charias,"  etc.,3  which  again  is  referred  to  Luke  i.  67, 
"And  his  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
prophesied,  saying,"  8ic,^ 

A  few  words  must  be  said  regarding  the  phrase,  ry  rov 
vpea-pvTtpov  ZaxapCov  /uuxprvpt^,  "  the  testimony  of  the  presbyter 
Zacharias."  This,  of  course,  may  either  be  rendered :  "  the 
testimony  borne  to  Zacharias,"  that  is  to  say,  borne  by  others  to 
his  holy  life ;  or,  "  the  testimony  borne  by  2^harias,"  his  own 
testimony  to  the  Faith:  his  martyrdom.  We  adopt  the  latter 
rendering  for  various  reasons.  The  Epistle  is  an  account  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Christian  community  of  Vienne  and  Lyons, 
and  Vettius  Epagathus  is  the  first  of  the  martyrs  who  is  named  in 
it :  yuoLprrvpia  was  at  that  time  the  term  used  to  express  the  supreme 
testimony  of  Christians — martyrdom,  and  the  Epistle  seems  here 
simply  to  refer  to  the  martyrdom,  the  honour  of  which  he  shared 
with  Zacharias.  It  is,  we  think,  very  improbable  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  word  paprvpla  would  have  been  used  to  express 
a  mere  description  of  the  character  of  Zacharias  given  by  some 
other  writer.  The  interpretation  which  we  prefer  is  that  adopted 
by  Tischendorf.s  We  must  add  that  the  Zacharias  here  spoken 
of  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 

*  <rvP€^urmkr$<u    rj    tov     wpeffpirrdpov    Zaxapfou     fnaprvpiq.'    veirdpcvro 

yovw  i9  Tdffcui  tclU  iPToXals  xal  BiKCUtiffiatn  tov  Kvplov  AfUfiirroSf  Kal  vdiro  ry 
Tpds  rdr  ir\Tf<rlo¥  Xeirovpylq^  AokpoSj  ^Xw  BcoO  toKvp  ^XW»  **^  t^^"  ^V  irvetr- 
Atart,  K.T.X.     Euseb.,  If,  JS,,  v,  i. 

'  Ijirttw  dk  dlKCLioi  dfjLip&repoi  ivdnriw  tcv  $cov,  wopevSfievoi  ip  Tdffcus  reus 
^rroXocf  col  StKcuiifficurip  rod  KVfUov  A/ic/itxToc.     Luke  i.  6. 

3  ix<up  3^  t6p  TapducXtfTOP  ip  iavT(p,  rb  wvevfia  irXcTop  rod  Zaxap^ov.  Euseb. , 
H.  £.,  V.  L 

*  Kal  Zaxtipias  6  Tar^p  airrov  i7rK-fi<r$7j  irpcvfiarot  iylov  Kal  iirpixfrj/iTeva-ep 
"Sdytop,  /r.r.X.     Lakei.  67. 

5  IVoMH  wurdgft,  u,  J.  w.,  p.  80,  n.  I.  See  also  Hilgenfeld,  £>i^  Ew, 
JuititCs^  p.  155,  and  others. 
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and  no  critic,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  has  suggested  that  the 
reference  in  Luke  xi.  51  applies  to  him.'  Since  the  Epistle, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  martyrdom  of  Zacharias,  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  when  using  the  expressions  which  are  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  our  third  Synoptic,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  expressions  were  derived  from  some  work  which  like- 
wise  contained  an  account  of  his  death,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Synoptic?  When  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we  find 
that,  although  none  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,  except  the  third, 
gives  any  narrative  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  portion 
of  the  Gospel  in  which  are  the  words  we  are  discussing  cannot 
be  considered  an  original  production  by  the  third  Synoptist,  bul, 
like  the  rest  of  his  work,  is  merely  a  composition,  based  upon 
earlier  written  narratives.  Ewald,  for  instance,  assigns  the  whole 
of  the  first  chapters  of  Luke  (i.  5-ii.  40)  to  what  he  terms  "  the 
eighth  recognisable  book,"' 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  other  works  existed  at  an 
earlier  period  in  which  the  history  of  Zacharias  the  father  of  the 
Baptist  was  given,  and  in  which  not  only  the  words  used  in  the 
Epistle  were  found  but  also  the  martyrdom,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable ;  and,  so  far  as  the  history  is  concerned,  this  is 
placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  which 
contains  it.  Tischendorf,  who  does  not  make  use  of  this  Epistle 
at  all  as  evidence  for  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  does 
refer  to  it,  and  to  this  very  allusion  in  it  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Zacharias,  as  testimony  to  the  existence  and  use  of  the  Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi,  a  work  whose  origin  he  dates  so  far  back  as  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  second  century,^  and  which  he  considers 
was  also  used  by  Justin,  as  Hilgenfeld  had  already  observed.^ 
Tischendorf  and  Hilgenfeld,  therefore,  agree  in  affirming  that  the 
reference  to  Zacharias  which  we  have  quoted  indicates  acquaint- 
ance with  a  different  Gospel  from  our  third  Synoptic.  Hilgenfeld 
rightly  maintains  that  the  Protevangelium  Jacobi  in  its  present 
shape  is  merely  an  altered  form  of  an  older  work,s  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  Gosp)el  according  to  Peter,  or  the 
Gnostic  work,  T€vva  Maptas,^  and  both  he  and  Tischendorf 
show    that   many   of   the   Fathers'  were  either  acquainted  with 

'  The  ereal  majority  of  critics  consider  it  a  reference  to  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
21,  though  some  apply  it  to  a  later  Zacharias. 

'  Die  drei  erst.  Ew. ,  p.  97  f. 

3  Wann  vmrdeft,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  76  flF.,  80,  anm.  I  ;  cf.  Etftmg,  Apocr,  ProUr,, 
p.  xu.  f. 

♦  Wann  wurdeuy  «.  j.  w, ,  p.  76  f. ,  p.  80,  anm.  I  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew> 
Justin*  Sy  p.  154  f. 

5  Die  Ew.  JustifCsy  p.  154  f.  *  Ih.^  p.  160  f. 

">  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurdtn^  u,  s.  w.,  p.  76  ff.  ;  cf.  Evang.  Ap^c.  Proieg.^ 
p.  xii.  f.  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Ew,  J.y  p.  154  f. 
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the  Protevangelium  itself  or  the  works  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  as  follows  :  We  find  a  coincidence 
in  a  few  words  in  connection  with  Zacharias  between  the  Epistle 
and  our  third  Gosf>el ;  but,  so  far  from  the  Gospel  being  in  any  way 
indicated  as  their  source,  the  words  in  question  are  connected 
with  a  reference  to  events  unknown  to  our  Gospel,  but  which  were 
indubitably  chronicled  elsewhere.  As  part  of  the  passage  in  the 
epistle,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  derived  from  our  third 
Synoptic,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the  whole  emanates  from  a 
Gospel,  different  from  ours,  which  likewise  contained  that  part. 
In  any  case,  the  agreement  of  these  few  words,  without  the  slightest 
mention  of  the  third  Synoptic  in  the  epistle,  cannot  be  admitted 
as  proof  that  they  must  necessarily  have  been  derived  from  it,  and 
from  no  other  source. 


CHAPTER   X. 

PTOLEM^US    AND    HERACLEON — CELSUS — THE   CANON   OF 

MURATORI — RESULTS 

We  have  now  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  time  within  which  we 
think  it  in  any  degree  worth  while  to  seek  for  evidence  as  to 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Synoptics,  and  we  might  now 
proceed  to  the  fourth  Gospel ;  but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  one  or  two  other  witnesses  whose  support  has  been 
claimed  by  apologists,  although  our  attention  may  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  an  inquiry  into  the  date  of  such  testimony,  upon  which 
its  value,  even  if  real,  mainly  depends  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
The  first  of  these  whom  we  must  notice  are  the  two  Gnostic 
leaders,  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon. 

Epiphanius  has  preserved  a  certain  "  Epistle  to  Flora  "  ascribed 
to  Ptolemaeus,  in  which,  it  is  contended,  there  are  "  several  quota- 
tions from  Matthew,  and  one  from  the  first  chapter  of  John.*** 
What  date  must  be  assigned  to  this  Epistle  ?  In  reply  to  those 
who  date  it  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Tischendorf  pro- 
duces the  evidence  for  an  earlier  period  to  which  he  assigns  it. 
He  says :  **  He  (Ptolemaeus)  appears  in  all  the  oldest  sources  as 
one  of  the  most  important,  most  influential  of  the  disciples  of 
Valentinus.  As  the  period  at  which  the  latter  himself  flourished 
falls  about  140,  do  we  say  too  much  when  we  represent  Ptolemaeus 
as  working  at  the  latest  about  160;  Irenaeus  (in  the  2nd  Book) 
and  Hippolytus  name  him  together  with  Heracleon ;  likewise 
pseudo-Tertullian  (in  the  appendix  to  De  Prcescriptionibus 
Ilcereticortitn)  and  Philastrius  make  him  appear  immediately 
after  Valentinus.  Irenaeus  wrote  the  first  and  second  books 
of  his  great  work  most  probably  before  180,  and  in  both  he 
occupies  himself  much  with  Ptolemaeus.""  Dr.  Westcott,  beyond 
calling  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon  disciples  of  Valentinus,  does 
not  assign  any  date  to  either,  and  does  not,  of  course,  offer  any 
further  evidence  on  the  point,  although,  in  regard  to  Heracleon, 
he  admits  the  ignorance  in  which  we  are  as  to  all  points  of  his 
history,3  and  states  generally,  in  treating  of  him,  that  "  the  exact 
chronology  of  the  early  heretics  is  very  uncertain. "♦ 

*  Tischendorf,  fVann  wurden,  u.s.w.,p,  46.  Dr.  Westcott,  with  greater 
caution,  says  :  **  He  quoted  words  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  the 
prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  etc."  {On  the  Canon^  p.  267). 

'  Wann  wurden^  u.  s.  w,,  p.  46  f. 

3  On  the  Can&n,  p.  263.  ♦  lb.,  p.  264,  note  2. 
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Let  us  examine  the  evidence  upon  which  Tischendorf  relies 
for  the  date  he  assigns  to  Ptoleniaeus.  He  states  in  vague  terms 
that  Ptolemseus  appears  ''in  all  the  oldest  sources"  {in  alien 
den  dltesten  Queiien)  as  one  of  the  most  important  disciples  of 
Valentinus.  We  shall  presently  see  what  these  sources  are,  but 
must  now  follow  the  argument :  "  As  the  date  of  Valentinus  falls 
about  140,  do  we  say  too  much  when  we  represent  Ptolemseus  as 
working  at  the  latest  about  160  ?"  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
evidence  here,  but  merely  assumption,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  period  "  about  160"  is  begged  is  a  clear  admission  that  there 
are  no  certain  data.  The  year  might  with  equal  propriety  upon 
those  grounds  have  been  put  ten  years  earlier  or  ten  years  later. 
The  deceptive  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  conclusion,  however, 
will  be  more  apparent  when  we  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  relative  dates  140  and  160  rest.  Tischendorf  here  states  that 
the  time  at  which  Valentinus  flourished  falls  about  a.d.  140,  but  the 
fact  is  that,  as  all  critics  are  agreed,  and  as  even  Tischendorf 
himself  elsewhere  states,'  Valentinus  came  out  of  Egypt  to  Rome 
in  that  year,  when  his  public  career  practically  commenced,  and  he 
continued  to  flourish  for  at  least  twenty  years  after."  Tischendorf  s 
pretended  moderation,  therefore,  consists  in  dating  the  period 
when  Valentinus  flourished  from  the  very  year  of  his  first 
appearance,  and  in  assigning  the  active  career  of  Ptolemaeus  to 
160,  when  Valentinus  was  still  alive  and  teaching.  He  might  on 
the  same  principle  be  dated  180,  and  even  in  that  case  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  ascribing  the  Epistle  to  Flora  to  so  early  a 
period  of  his  career.  Tischendorf  never  even  pretends  to  state 
any  ground  upon  which  Ptolemaeus  must  be  connected  with  any 
precise  part  of  the  public  life  of  Valentinus,  and  still  less  for 
determining  the  period  of  the  career  of  Ptolemaeus  at  which  the 
Epistle  may  have  been  composed.  It  is  obvious  that  a  wide  limit 
for  date  thus  exists. 

After  these  general  statements  Tischendorf  details  the  only 
evidence  which  is  available,  (i)  "Irenaeus  (in  the  2nd  Book) 
and  Hippolytus  name  him  together  with  Heracleon ;  likewise  (2) 
pseudo-Tertullian  (in  the  appendix  to  De  PrcRScriptionibus  Hareti- 
corum)  and  Philastrius  make  him  appear  immediately  after 
Valentinus,"  etc.  We  must  examine  these  two  points  a  little 
more  closely  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  state- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  first  (i),  we  shall  presently  see 
that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Ptolemaeus  along  with  that  of 
Heracleon  throws  no  light  upon  the  matter  from  any  point  of  view, 

•  IVann  wurden,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  43.     "  Valentinus,  der  urn  140  aus  Aigypten 
nark  Rom  kam  und  darauf  noch  20  Jahre  gelebt  haben  tnag^ 
'  Cf.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  H<tr.^  iii.  4,  §  3  ;  Eusebius,  H.  ^.,  iv.  11. 
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inasmuch  as  Tischendorf  has  as  little  authority  for  the  date  he 
assigns  to  the  latter,  and  is  in  as  complete  ignorance  concerning 
him  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemseus.  It  is  amusing,  moreover,  that 
Tischendorf  employs  the  very  same  argument,  which  sounds  well 
although  it  means  nothing,  inversely  to  establish  the  date  of 
Heracleon.  Here,  he  argues,  ''Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  name 
him  (Ptolemaeus)  together  with  Heracleon  "  ;*  there,  he  reasons, 
"  Irenaeus  names  Heracleon  together  with  Ptolemseus,"^  etc.  As 
neither  the  date  assigned  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other  can  stand 
alone,  he  tries  to  get  them  into  something  like  an  upright  position 
by  propping  the  one  against  the  other — an  expedient  which, 
naturally,  meets  with  little  success.  We  shall  in  dealing  with  the 
case  of  Heracleon  show  how  untenable  is  the  argument  from  the 
mere  order  in  which  such  names  are  mentioned  by  these  writers  ; 
meantime  we  may  simply  say  that  Irenaeus  only  once  mentions 
the  name  of  Heracleon  in  his  works,  and  that  the  occasion  on 
which  he  does  so,  and  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  merely 
an  allusion  to  the  ^x>ns  **  of  Ptolemaeus  himself,  and  of 
Heracleon,  and  all  the  rest  who  hold  these  views. '^^  This  phrase 
might  have  been  used,  exactly  as  it  stands,  with  perfect  propriety 
even  if  Ptolemseus  and  Heracleon  had  been  separated  by 
a  century.  The  only  point  which  can  be  deduced  from  this 
coupling  of  names  is  that,  in  using  the  present  tense,  Irenaeus  is 
speaking  of  his  own  contemporaries.  We  may  make  the  same 
remark  regarding  Hippolytus,  for,  if  his  mention  of  Ptolemaeus  and 
Heracleon  has  any  weight  at  all,  it  is  to  prove  that  they  were 
flourishing  in  his  time :  "  Those  who  are  of  Italy,  of  whom  is 

Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus,  say ,"*  etc.     W^e  shall  have  to  go 

further  into  this  point  presently.  As  to  (2)  pseudo-TertuUiaxi  and 
Philastrius,  we  need  only  say  that  even  if  the  fact  of  the  names  of 
the  two  Gnostics  being  coupled  together  could  prove  anything  in 
regard  to  the  date,  the  repetition  by  these  writers  could  have  no 
importance  for  us,  their  works  being  altogether  based  on  those  of 
Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus,^  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  conveying  in- 
dependent information.^  We  have  merely  indicated  the  weakness 
of  these  arguments  in  passing,  but  shall  again  take  them  up 
further  on. 

The  next  and  final  consideration  advanced  by  Tischendorf  is 


'   Wann  wurden^  u.  s,  w.,  p.  47.  *  /d.,  p.  48. 

3  Ipsius  Ptolem^  et  Heracleonisy  et  reliquorum  (minium  qui  eaeUm  opintuUur 
{Adv.  Har,y  ii.  4,  §  i). 

♦  Ref,  Horn,  H<er.,  vi.  35. 

5  Cf.  Lipsius,  Zur  Quellenkritik  des  Epipkanius^  1865. 

^  Indeea,  the  direct  and  avowed  dependence  of  Hippolytos  himself  opon  the 
work  of  Irenaeus  deprives  the  Philosophomena,  in  many  parts,  pf  aU  separate 
authority. 
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the  only  one  which  merits  serious  attention.     "  Irenaeus  wrote  the 
first  and  second  book  of  his  great  work  most  probably  before  180, 
and  in  both  he  occupies  himself  much  with  Ptolemaeus/'     Before 
proceeding  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  regarding 
the  time  at  which  Irenseus  wrote,  we  may  ask  what  conclusion 
would  be  involved  if  Irenseus  really  did  compose  the  two  books  in 
A.D.  180  in  which  he  mentions  our  Gnostics  in  the  present  tense? 
Nothing  more  than  the  simple  fact  that  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon 
were  promulgating  their  doctrines  at  that  time.     There  is  not  a 
single  word  to  show  that  they  did  not  continue  to  flourish  long 
after;  and  as  to  the  "  Epistle  to  Flora,"  Irenaeus  apparently  knows 
nothing  of  it,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  t6  assign  it  to  an 
early  part  of  the  Gnostic's  career.     Tischendorf,  in  fact,  does  not 
produce  a  single  passage  nor  the  slightest  argument  to  show  that 
Irenseus  treats  our  two  Gnostics  as  men  of  the  past,  or  otherwise 
than  as   heretics  then    actively    disseminating   their    heterodox 
opinions;  and,  even  taken  literally,  the  argument  of  Tischendorf 
would  simply  go  to  prove  that  about  a.d.  180  Irenzeus  wrote  part 
of  a  work  in  which  he  attacks  Ptolemaeus  and  mentions  Heracleon. 
When   did   Irenseus,   however,  really   write   his  work  against 
Heresies  ?     Although  our  sources  of  credible  information  regard- 
ing him  are  exceedingly  limited,  we  are  not  without  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  point.     Irenaeus  was  probably  bom 
about  A.D.  140-145,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  (a.d.  202).     We  know  that  he  was 
deputed   by  the  Church  of  Lyons  to  bear  to  Eleutherus,  then 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Epistle  of  that  Christian  community  describ- 
ing their  sufferings  during  the  persecution  commenced  against 
them  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  (7th  March,    177-178).'     It  is  very  improbable  that 
this  journey   was  undertaken,   in    any   case,   before  the  spring 
of  A.D.  178,  and,  indeed,  in  accordance  with   the  given  data, 
the  persecution  itself  may  not  have  commenced  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  so  that  his  journey  need  not  have  been 
undertaken  before  the  close  of  178  or  the  spring  of  179,  to  which 
epoch  other  circumstances  might  lead  us."    There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  remained  some  time  in  Rome.     Baronius  states 
that  Irenams  was  not  appointed  Bishop  of  Lyons  till  a.d.  180, 
for  he  says  that  the  see  remained  vacant  for  that  period  after  the 
death  of  Pothinus  in  consequence  of  the  persecution.      Now, 
certain  expressions  in  his  work  show  that  Irenseus  did  not  write  it 
until  he  became  Bishop.3     It  is  not  known  how  long  Irenaeus 

*  Eiisebius,  H,  E.^y,  i,  Prof.;  §  i,  3,  4- 

»  Baronius  {Ann,  EccUs.)  sets  the  death  of  Pothinus  in  a.d.  I79-    .. 
3  Cf.  Adv.  Har.y  v.  Praf.;   Massaet,  Dissert,  in  Iren.^  ii.,  art  u.,  %  49 ; 
Lardner,  IVorAs,  U.,  p.  157. 
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remained  in  Rome,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  he  must 
have  made  a  somewhat  protracted  stay  for  the  purpose  of  makii^ 
himself  acquainted  with  the  various  tenets  of  Gnostic  and  other 
heretics  then  being  actively  taught,  and  the  preface  to  the  first 
book  refers  to  the  pains  he  took.  He  wrote  his  work  in  Gaul, 
however,  after  his  return  from  this  visit  to  Rome.  This  is  apparent 
from  what  he  himself  states  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  Book :  "  I 
have  thought  it  necessary,"  he  says,  "after  having  read  the 
Memoirs  {vTroixvrjiMuri)  of  the  disciples  of  Valentinus,  as  they  call 
themselves,  and  having  had  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  them 
and  acquired  full  knowledge  of  their  opinions,  to  unfold  to  thee,"^ 
etc.  A  little  farther  on  he  claims  from  the  friend  to  whom  he 
addresses  his  work  indulgence  for  any  defects  of  style  on  the 
score  of  his  being  resident  amongst  the  Keltse."  Irenaeus  no 
doubt,  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  came  in  contact  with  the  school 
of  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon,  if  not  with  the  Gnostic  leaders 
themselves  and,  being  shocked,  as  he  describes  himself,  at  the 
doctrines  which  they  insidiously  taught,  he  undertook,  on  his 
return  to  Lyons,  to  explain  them  that  others  might  be  exhorted  to 
avoid  such  an  "  abyss  of  madness  and  blasphemy  against  Christ"^ 
Irenseus  gives  us  other  materials  for  assigning  a  date  to  his  work. 
In  the  third  Book  he  enumerates  the  bishops  who  had  filled  the 
Episcopal  Chair  of  Rome,  and  the  last  whom  he  names  is 
Eleutherus  (a.d.  177-190),  who,  he  says,  "now  in  the  twelfth 
place  from  the  apostles,  holds  the  inheritance  of  the  episcopate,"* 
There  is,  however,  another  clue  which,  taken  along  with  this, 
leads  us  to  a  close  approximation  to  the  actual  date.  In  the  same 
Book,  Irenseus  mentions  Theodotion*s  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  "  But  not  as  some  of  those  say,"  he  writes,  "who  now  {vvv) 
presume  to  alter  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  :  *  Behold  the 
young  woman  shall  conceive,  and  bring  forth  a  son,'  as  Theodotion, 
the  Ephesian,  translated  it,  and  Aquila  of  Pontus,  both  Jewish 
proselytes.  "5  Now  we  are  informed  by  Epiphanius  that 
Theodotion  published  his  translation  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus^  (a.d.  180-192).  The  Chronicon  Pcischaie 
adds  that  it  was  during  the  Consulship  of  Marcellus,  or,  as 
Massuet7  proposes  to  read,  Marullus,  who,  jointly  with  ^lianus, 
assumed  office  a.d.  184.  These  dates  decidedly  agree  with  the 
passage  of  Irenseus  and  with  the  other  data,  all  of  which  lead 
us  to  about  the  same  period  within  the  episcopate  of  Eleuthenis 

*  Adv.  Har.f  i.  Prof.,  %  2  (see  the  passage  qaoted,  p.  332  f.). 
»  /^-y  §  3-  3  /^.,  §  2. 

*  Adv.  Har.y  iii.  3,  §  3  ;  Eusebius,  H.  £.,  v.  6. 
s  Adv.  Hair.,  iii.  21,  §  i  ;  Euseb.,  H.  E.y  v.  8. 

*  De  Ponderib.  et  Mens.,  17. 

7  Dissert,  in  Iren.,  ii.,  art.  ii.  xcvii.,  §  47. 
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(t  c  190).'  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  clue  to  the  date  at  which 
Irenaeus  wrote.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  the 
multiplication  and  dissemination  of  books  was  a  very  slow  process. 
A  work  published  about  184  or  185  could  scarcely  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul  till  some  years  later,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  brought  towards  the  end  of  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus 
as  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  first  three  books  of  his  work 
against  Heresies  can  well  have  been  written,  and  the  rest  must  be 
assigned    to    a    later    period    under    the    episcopate   of    Victor 

(t  198-199).". 

At  this  point  we  must  pause  and  turn  to  the  evidence  which 
Tischendorf  offers  regarding  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  Heracleon.3 
As  in  the  case  of  Ptolemaeus,  we  shall  give  it  entire,  and  then 
examine  it  in  detail.  To  the  all-important  question,  "  How  old 
is  Heracleon  ?  "  Tischendorf  replies :  "  Irenaeus  names  Heracleon, 
together  with  Ptolemaeus  (H.  4,  §  i),  in  a  way  which  makes  them 
appear  as  well-known  representatives  of  the  Valentinian  school. 
This  interpretation  of  his  words  is  all  the  more  authorised  because 
he  never  again  mentions  Heracleon.  Clement,  in  the  4th  Book 
of  his  Stromata^  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Com  modus 
(193),  recalls  an  explanation  by  Heracleon  of  Luke  xii.  8, 
when  he  calls  him  the  most  noted  man  of  the  Valentinian 
school  (o  TTfi  OuaA.€VT4vov  (Tyo\r\%  doKifjuaraToi  is  Clement's 
expression).  Origen,  at  the  beginning  of  his  quotation  from 
Heracleon,  says  that  he  was  held  to  be  a  friend  of  Valen- 
tinus  (tov  Ovakevrivov  \€y6fi€vov  cZvai  yviopifwv  'HpaKktuiva). 
Hippolytus  mentions  him,  for  instance,  in  the  following  way 
(vi.  29) :    *  Valentinus,  and  Heracleon,  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  the 

whole  school  of  these,  disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ' 

Epiphanius  says   (Ifar.  41):  *Cerdo  (the  same  who,  according 

'  Cf.  Credner,  Beitrdge,  ii.,  p.  253  f.;  De  Wette,  EinL  A.  T,,  1852,  p.  61  f., 
p.  62,  anm.  d. ;  Lardner,  "  He  also  speaks  of  the  translation  of  Theodotion, 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  published  in  the  reign  of  Commodus." 
Works y  ii.,  p.  156  f.;  Massuet,  Dissert,  in  Iren,y  ii.,  art,  ii.  xcvii.,  §  47. 

'  Massuet,  Dissert,  in  Iren.^  ii.,  art.  ii.  xcvii.  (§  47),  xcix.  (§50) ;  Volkmar, 
Der  Ursprungi  p.  24;  cf.  De  Wette,  Einl.  A.  T.y  p.  62,  anm.  d.  ("Er 
schrieb  zw.,  177-192'*);  rf.  Credner,  Beitrdge^  ii.,  p.  255.  The  late  Dr. 
Mansel  places  the  work  "  between  A.D.  1 82-1 58."  The  Gnostic  Heresies,  p. 
240.  Tnis  date  is  partly  based  upon  the  mention  of  Eleutherus  (cf.  p.  240, 
note  2),  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  occurs  in  the  third  book. 
Jerome  says  :  **  Hoc  ille  scripsit  ante  annos  circiter  trecentos  "  (Epist.  ad  Theod., 
§  53,  al.  29).  If,  instead  of  ** trecentos,^  which  is  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen, 
we  read  "  ducentosy^  his  testimony  as  to  the  date  exactly  agrees. 

3  Dr.  Westcott  adds  no  separate  testimony.     He  admits  that  "The  history 
of   Heracleon,    the   great   Valentinian  commentator,  is  full  of   uncertainty. 
Nothing  is  knoMm  of  his  country  or  parentage  "  (0»  the  Cancn,  p.  263).     And 
in  a  note,  "The  exact  chronology  of  the  early  heretics  is  very  uncertain 
(p.  264,  note  2). 
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to  Irenaeus  III.  4,  §  3,  was  in  Rome  under  Bishop  Hyginus  with 
Valentinus)  follows  these  (Ophites,  Kainities,  Sethiani),  and 
Heracleon/  After  all  this,  Heracleon  certainly  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  150  to  160.  The  expression  which  Origen  uses 
regarding  his  relation  to  Valentinus  must,  according  to  linguistic 
usage,  be  understood  of  a  personal  relation."* 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
Ptoleniaeus  and  Heracleon  are  thus  coupled  together  affords  no 
clue  in  itself  to  the  date  of  either,  and  their  being  mentioned  as 
leading  representatives  of  the  school  of  Valentinus  does  not  in 
any  way  involve  the  inference  that  they  were  not  contemporaries 
of  Irenaeus,  living  and  working  at  the  time  he  wrote.     The  way  in 
which  Irenaeus  mentions  them  in  this  the  only  passage  throughout 
his  whole  work   in  which   he  names   Heracleon,  and  to   which 
Tischendorf  pointedly  refers,  is  as  follows :  "  But  if  it  was  not 
produced,  but  was  generated  by  itself,  then  that  which  is  vx)id  is 
both  like,  and  brother  to,  and  of  the  same  honour  with,    that 
Father  who   has  before  been  mentioned    by   Valentinus  ;    but 
it   is  really   more   ancient,  having  existed  long    before,  and   is 
more  exalted  than  the  rest  of  the  ifujns  of   Ptolemaeus    him- 
self,   and    of    Heracleon,   and    all   the    rest    who    hold     these 
views."''     We  fail  to  recognise  anything  special  here,  of  the    kind 
inferred    by    Tischendorf,    in    the    way    in   which    mention  is 
made    of  the    two  later  Gnostics.     If  anything  be    clear,    on 
the   contrary,    it  is  that   distinction   is    drawn   between    Valen- 
tinus and  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon,  and  that  Irenaeus  points  out 
inconsistencies  between  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  and  those  of 
his  later  followers.     It   is  quite  irrelevant   to   insist  merely,    as 
Tischendorf  does,  that  Irenaeus  and  subsequent  writers  represent 
Ptolemaeus  and  Haracleon  and  other  Gnostics  of  his  time  as  of 
**  the  school  "  of  Valentinus.     The  question  simply  is,  whether  in 
doing  so  they  at  all  imply  that  these  men  were  not  contemporaries 
of  Irenaeus,  or  necessarily  assign  their  period  of  independent 
activity  to  the  lifetime  of  Valentinus,  as  Tischendorf  appears  to 
argue?     Most  certainly  not,  and  Tischendorf  does  not  attempt 
to  offer  any  evidence  that  they  do  so.     We  may  perceive  how 
utterly  worthless   such  a  fact    is    for  the  purpose  of    fudng  an 
early  date  by  merely  considering  the  quotation  which  Tischendorf 
himself  makes   from   Hippolytus :    "  Valentinus,    therefore,    and 
Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  the  whole  school  of  these,  disciples 

'  Wann  wurden,,  «.  j.  w.,  p.  48  . 

"  ^i  autem  non  prolatum  est,  sed  a  se  generaium  est ;  et  simile  esty  ct  frvUr- 
nunty  et  ejusdem  honoris  id  quod  est  vacuum^  ei  Patri  qui  pradictus  est  a 
VaJentino  :  antiquius  auteffi  et  muHo  ante  exsistens^  et  hofiorificentius  reliquis 
^onibus  ipsius  Ftolemai  et  Heracieonis,  et  reiiquontm  omnium  qiei  eMkm 
opinantur  (Adv,  ffar,,  ii.  4,  §  i). 
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of  Pythagoras  and   Plato "'     If   the    statement   that    men 

are  of  a  certain  school  involves  the  supposition  of  coincidence  of 
time,  the  three  Gnostic  leaders  must  be  considered  contemporaries 
of  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  whose  disciples  they  are  said  to  be. 
Again,  if  the  order  in  which  names  are  mentioned,  as  Tischendorf 
contends  by  inference  throughout  his  whole  argument,  is  to 
involve  strict  similar  sequence  of  date,  the  principle  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  early  writers  would  lead  to  the  most  ridiculous 
confusion.  Tischendorf  quotes  Epiphanius :  "  Cerdo  follows  these 
(the  Ophites,  Kainites,  Sethiani),  and  Heracleon."  Why  he  does 
so  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  it  be  to  give  the  appearance 
of  multiplying  testimonies,  for  two  sentences  further  on  he  is 
obliged  to  admit :  "  Epiphanius  has  certainly  made  a  mistake,  as 
in  such  things  not  unfrequently  happens  to  him,  when  he 
makes  Cerdo,  who,  however,  is  to  be  placed  about  140,  follow 
Heracleon."*  This  kind  of  mistake  is,  indeed,  common  to  all  the 
writers  quoted,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  an  error 
is  committed  where  a  distinct  and  deliberate  affirmation  of  the 
point  is  concerned,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  mere  mention  of  names  in  the 
course  of  argument.  We  find  Irenaeus  saying  that  "neither 
Va!entinu%  nor  Marcion,  nor  Satuminus,  nor  Basilides  "  possesses 
certain  knowledge,  3  and  elsewhere :  "  of  such  an  one  as  Valen- 
tinus,  or  Ptolemaeus,  or  Basilides."^  To  base  an  argument  as  to 
date  on  the  order  in  which  names  appear  in  such  writers  is 
preposterous. 

Tischendorf  draws  an  inference  from  the  statement  that 
Heracleon  was  said  to  be  a  yvtapifw^  of  Valentinus,  that  Origen 
declares  him  to  have  been  his  friend,  holding  personal  intercourse 
ynih  him.  Origen,  however,  evidently  knew  nothing  individually 
on  the  point,  and  speaks  from  mere  heresav,  guardedly  using  the 
expression  "  said  to  be "  {Xeyofievou  ttvai  yvwpi/xov).  But 
according  to  the  later  and  patristic  use  of  the  word,  yvwpt/Aos 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  "disciple,"  and  it  cannot  here  be 
necessarily  interpreted  into  a  "  contemporary."  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  such  a  phrase,  avowedly  limited  to  hearsay,  have 
any  weight.  The  loose  manner  in  which  the  Fathers  repeat  each 
other,  even  in  serious  matters,  is  too  well  known  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  their  writings  to  require  any  remark.  Their 
inaccuracy  keeps  pace  with  their  want  of  critical  judgment.     We 

'  Ref,  Omn.  Har,,  vi.  29. 

*  iVamn  wurckn,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  49.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  this  error  (see  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  129  f.;  Scholten, 
Die  alt,   ZMtgnisse^  p.  91  ;   Riggenbach,  Die  Zeugn.f,  a.  Ev,  /ohan,,  1866, 

P-  79)' 

3  Adv.  Bar.,  H.  28,  f  6.  ♦  /3.,  ii.  28,  §  9. 
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have   seen  one    of   the    mistakes  of  Epiphanius,   admitted  by 
Tischendorf  to  be  only  too  common  with  him,  which  illustrates 
how  little  such  data  are  to  be  relied  on.     We  may  point  out 
another  of  the  same  kind  committed  by  him  in  common  with 
Hippolytus,    pseudo-TertuUian,   and    Philastrius.      Mistaking   a 
passage  of  Irenaeus'  regarding  the  sacred  Tetrad  (Kol-Arbas)  of 
the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  Hippolytus  supposes  Irenaeus  to  refer  to 
another  heretic  leader.     He  at  once  treats  the  Tetrad  as  such  a 
leader  named  "  Kolarbasus,"  and  after  dealing  (vi.  4)  with  the 
doctrines  of  Secundus,  Ptolemaeus,  and  Heracleon,  he  proposes, 
§  5,  to    show  **  what   are    the   opinions    held   by    Marcus    and 
Kolarbasus.""    At  the  end  of  the  same  book  he  declares  that 
Irenaeus,  to  whom  he  states  that  he  is  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of 
their   inventions,  has   completely   refuted   the  opinions  of  these 
heretics,  and  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  Basilides,  considering  that  it 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  '*  whose  disciples  are  Marcus 
and  Kolarbasus,  the  successors  of  the  school  of  Valentinus."^     At 
an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  he  had  spoken  in  a  more  independent 
way  in  reference  to  certain  persons  who  had  promulgated  great 
heresies  :  "Of  these,"  he  says,  "one  is  Kolarbasus,  who  endeavours 
to  explain  religion  by  measures  and  numbers. "^   The  same  mistake 
is   committed    by   pseudo-TertuUians   and   Philastrius,^   each  of 
whom  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  supposed  heretic.     Epiphanius,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  fell  into  the  same  error,  and   he  pro- 
ceeds elaborately  to  refute  the  heresy  of  the  Kolarbasians,  "  which 
is  Heresy  XV."     He  states  that  Kolarbasus  follows  Marcus  and 
Ptolemseus,7  and  after  discussing  the  opinions  of  this  mythical 
heretic  he  devotes  the  next  chapter,  "  which  is  Heresy  XVI.,"  to 
the  Heracleonites,  commencing  it  with  the  information  that  *'A 
certain  Heracleon  follows  after  Kolarbasus."®     This  absurd  niis- 
take9  shows  how  little  these  writers  knew  of  the  Gnostics  of  whom 
they  wrote,  and  how  the  one  ignorantly  follows  the  other. 

The  order,  moreover,  in  which   they  set   the   heretic  leaders 
varies  considerably.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  merely  to  remait 


*  Adv.  Har,y  i.  14. 

*  Ref,  Omn,  Har.,  vi.,  §  5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  chapter  oo 
Kolarbasus  is  omitted  from  the  MS.  of  Hippolytus  which  we  possess.  (X 
Bunsen,  Hippolytus  u,  s.  Zeit^  1852,  p.  54  f. 

3  Re/.  Omn.  Har.^  vi.,  §  55. 

^  *{lv  efs  yJkv  Ko\dp^a<roff  6s  Sih  fierpup  Kal  dpiBfJLijr  iKrlBcffOcu  dcotre^etof 
4irix€ip€i.     Re/.  Omn.  Hcer.^  iv.,  §  13. 

5  H(tr.^  15.  *  Ib.y  43. 

7  lb.,  XXXV.,  8  I,  p.  258.  ®  Zfer.,  xxxvi.,  §  i,  p.  262. 

'  Volkmar,  Die  Colarbasus-gnosis  in  Niednei^s  Zeitschr.  hist.  TheoL^  1S55; 
Der  Ursprungy  p.  1 28  f. ;  Baur,  K.  G,  d.  drei  erst,  Jahrh. ,  p.  204 ;  anm.  i ; 
Lipsius,  Der  GfwsticismuSj  in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber^ 5  Real.  EncykL;  Zur  QueUtn- 
kritik  des  Epiph.,  p.  166  f.,  168  f.;  Scholten,  Die  alt,  Zeugnisse,  p.  91. 
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here  that  while  pseudo-Tertullian'  and  Philastrius"  adopt  the 
following  order  after  the  Valentinians :  Ptolemseus,  Secundus, 
Heracleon,  Marcus,  and  Kolarbasus;  Epiphanius^  places  them: 
Secundus,  Ptolemaeus,  Marcosians,  Kolarlksus,  and  Heracleon ; 
and  Hippolytus^  again :  Secundus,  Ptolemseus,  Heracleon,  Marcus, 
and  Kolarbasus.  Tlie  vagueness  of  Irenseus  had  left  some 
latitude  here,  and  his  followers  were  uncertain.  The  somewhat 
singular  fact  that  Irenseus  only  once  menticms  Heracleon,  whilst 
he  so  constantly  refers  to  Ptolemaeus,  taken  in  ccmnection  with 
this  order,  in  which  Heracleon  is  always  placed  after  Ptolemaeus,' 
and  by  Epiphanius  after  Marcus,  may  be  reasonably  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  whilst  Ptolemseus  had  already  gained  considerable 
notoriety  when  Irenaeus  wrote,  Heracleon  may  only  have  begun  to 
come  into  notice.  Since  Tischendorf  lays  so  much  stress  upon 
pseudo-TertuUian  and  Philastrius  making  Ptolemaeus  appear 
immediately  after  Valentinus,  this  explanation  is  after  his  own 
principles. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
in  Irenaeus,  or  any  other  early  writer,  assigning  Ptolemseus  and 
Heracleon  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  time  when  Irenaeus  under- 
took to  refiite  their  opinions.  Indeed,  Tischendorf  has  not 
attempted  to  show  that  they  do,  and  he  has  merely,  on  the  strength 
of  the  general  expression  that  these  Gnostics  were  of  the  school  of 
Valentinus,  boldly  assigned  to  them  an  early  date.  Now,  as  we 
have  stated,  he  himself  admits  that  Valentinus  only  came  from 
Egypt  to  Rome  in  a.d.  140,  and  continued  teaching  till  160,^  and 
these  dates  are  most  clearly  given  by  Irenaeus  himself. 7  Why, 
then,  should  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon,  to  take  an  extreme  case, 
not  have  known  Valentinus  in  their  youth,  and  yet  have  flourished 
chiefly  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  second  century? 
Irenaeus  himself  may  be  cited  as  a  parallel  case,  which  Tischendorf 
at  least  cannot  gainsay.  He  is  never  tired  of  telling  us  that 
Irenaeus  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,^  whose  martyrdom  he  sets 
about  A.D.  165 ;  and  he  considers  that  the  intercourse  of  Irenaeus 
with  the  aged  Father  must  properly  be  put  about  a.d.  150,9  yet  he 
himself  dates  the  death  of  Irenaeus  a.d.  203,""  and  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  period  of  his  greatest  activity  and  influence 
falls  precisely  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  second  century.  Upon 
his  own  data,  therefore,  that  Valentinus  may  have  taught  for 

»  Har,,  13  f.  ^  Ib.y  39  U  3  Ih.,  32  f. 

*  Kef.  Omn,  Har.,  >!.,  §  3,  4,  5. 

5  Tertullian  also  makes  Heracleon  follow  Ptolemicus  {Adv»  Va/,,  4). 

*  Wann  wurden,  u,  s,  w.,  p.  43. 

7  j4(iv,  Ifar.y  iii.  4,  §  3 ;  Euseb.,  ff,  £.,  iv.  11. 

^  IVann  wurden,  u,  s,  w,,  p  25,  p.  II.  . 

9  /^.,  p.  12.    Compare,  however,  p.  175  f.  "  ^^-^  P-  "J* 

2r<> 
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twenty  years  after  his  first  appearance  in  Rome  a.d.  140 — and 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  asserting  that  he  did  not  teach  for 
even  a  much  longer  period — Ptolemseus  and  Heracleon  might 
well  have  personally  sat  at  the  feet  of  Valentinus  in  their  youth, 
as  Irenaeus  is  said  to  have  done  about  the  very  same  period  at 
the  feet  of  Polycarp,  and  yet,  like  him,  have  flourished  chiefly 
towards  the  end  of  the  century. 

Although  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  asserting  that 
Ptolemseus  and  Heracleon  were  not  contemporaries  with  Irenaeus, 
flourishing  like  him  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  circumstances  which  altogether 
establish  the  conclusion  that  they  were.  We  have  already  shown, 
in  treating  of  Valentinus,'  that  Irenaeus  principally  directs  his  work 
against  the  followers  of  Valentinus  living  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
and  notably  of  Ptolemaeus  and  his  school.'  In  the  pre£Eice 
to  the  first  book,  having  stated  that  he  writes  after  personal 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  disciples  of  Valentinus,^  he  more 
definitely  declares  his  purpose :  '*  We  will,  then,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  now  {vvv)  teaching  heresy,  I specik  particularly  t^  the  disciples  of 
PtolenuBus  (ruivxcpc  nroXcpuov),  whose  system  is  an  ofl&hoot  from 
the  school  of  Valentinus."'*  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit 
Irenaeus  in  this  passage  distinctly  represents  Ptolemaeus  as  teaching 
at  the  time  he  is  writing,  and  this  statement  alone  is  decisive,  more 
especially  as  there  is  not  a  single  known  fact  which  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  opposed  to  it. 

Tischendorf  lays  much  stress  on  the  evidence  of  Hippolytus  in 
coupling  together  the  names  of  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon  with 
that  of  Valentinus;  similar  testimony  of  the  same  writer,  fully 
confirming  the  above  statement  of  Irenaeus,  will,  therefore,  have 
the  greater  force.  Hippolytus  says  that  the  Valentinians  differed 
materially  among  themselves  regarding  certain  points  which  led  to 
divisions,  one  party  being  called  the  Oriental  and  the  other  the 
Italian.     "  They  of  the  Italian  party,  of  whom  is  Heracleon  and 

PtolemaeuS)  Joy,  etc They,  however,  who  are  of  the  Oriental 

party,  of  whom  is  Axionicus  and  Bardesanes,  maintain,^  etc^ 
Now,  Ptolemasus  and  Heracleon  are  here  quite  clearly  represented 
as  being  contemporary  with  Axionicus  and  Bardesanes,  and,  with- 
out discussing  whether  Hippol3rtus  does  not,  in  continuatioa 
describe  them  as  all  living  at  the  time  he  wrote,^  there  can  be  no 

«  > 

'  P.  332  f. 

">  Dr.  Westcott  admits  this  {On  the  Cmon^  p.  266  f.). 
3  See  passage  quoted,  p.  332  f,  ♦  Adv.  Har.y  i.,  Praf,^  %  2. 

5  Ref,  Omn,  H^ar,,  vi.  35. 

*  Tischendorf  did  not  refer  to  these  passages  at  all  originally,  and  only  docs 
so  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  his  book,  in  reply  to  Volkmar  and 
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doubt  that  some  of  them  were,  and  that  this  evidence  confirms 
again  the  statement  of  Irenaeus.  Hippolytus,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  his  work,  states  that  a  certain  Prepon,  a  Marcionite,  has 
introduced  something  new,  and  "  now,  in  our  own  time  (^y  rot? 
Ka^  -tjfjfjSis  xpoi'ois  vvv\  has  written  a  work  regarding  the  heresy  in 
reply  to  Bardesanes."'  The  researches  of  HilgenfeW  have  proved 
that  Bardesanes  lived  at  least  over  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus 
(2*3^222),  and  the  statement  of  Hippolytus  is  thus  confirmed.* 
Axionicus  again  was  still  flourishing  when  TertuUian  wrote  his 
work  against  the  Valentinians  (201-226).  TertuUian  says : 
"  Axionicus  of  Antioch  alone  to  the  present  day  (ad  hodiemum) 
respects  the  memory  of  Valentinus,  by  keeping  fully  the  rules  of 
his  system."3  Although  on  the  whole  they  may  be  considered  to 
have  flourished  somewhat  earlier,  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon  are 
thus  shown  to  have  been  for  a  time  at  least  contemporaries  of 
Axionicus  and  Bardesanes.** 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  Ptolemaeus  and 
Heracleon  represent  a  much  later  form  of  Gnosticism  than  that 
of  Valentinus.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Ptolemjeus  reduced 
the  system  of  Valentinus  to  consistency,  s  and  the  inconsistencies 
which  existed  between  the  views  of  the  Master  and  these  later 
followers,  and  which  indicate  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of 
development,  are  constantly  pointed  out  by  Irenaeus  and  the 
Fathers  who  wrote  in  refutation  of  heresy.  Origen  also  repre- 
sents Heracleon  as  amongst  those  who  held  opinions  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,*  and  both  he  and  Ptolemaeus  must  indubitably  be 
classed  amongst  the  latest  Gnostics.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon  were  contemporaries  of  Irenaeus  at  the 
time  he  composed  his  work  against  Heresies  (185-195),  both,  and 

others  in  the  Vorwort  (p.  ix.  f.),  and  in  a  note  (p.  49,  note  2).  Volkmar  argiies 
from  the  op>ening  of  the  next  chapter  (36),  TaCra  o^v  iKcTyoi  ^rfTelruxray  #car* 
a^o6t  (Let  those  heretics,  therefore,  discuss  these  points  amongst  themselves), 
that  they  are  represented  as  contemporaries  of  Hippolytus  himself  at  the  time 
he  wrote  (a.d.  225-235),  Dtr  Ursprung,  p.  23,  p.  130  f.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  pursue  this  discussion,  but,  whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  as 
regards  the  extreme  deduction  of  Volkmar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
passage  proves  at  least  the  date  which  was  assigned  to  them  against  Tischen- 
dorf. 

•  Ref,  Omn,  Bar,,  vii.  31. 

^  Hilgenfeld, /^an]Spja/i«f,  1864,  p.  Ii  ff.  ;  Volkmar,  Dcr  Ursprungy  p.  1 31, 
p.  23;  Lipsius,  Zeitschr,  wiss,  TkeoL^  1867,  p.  80  ff.  ;  Riggenbach,  Die 
Zeitgnisse  /  d.  Ev.  Jfihannis,  1866,  p.  78  f.  ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zeugnisse, 

P-  90- 
J  Adv,  Vol.,  4;  Hilgenfeld,  Bardesanes,  p.   15;  Volkmar,  Der  Lrsprung, 

p.  i3of. ;  Lipsiiis,  Zeitschr.  wiss,  TluoL,  1807,  p.  81. 

*  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung,  p.  23  f.,  p.  130  f-;  Lipsius,  Zeitschr,  iu?ss, 
TheoL,  1867,  p.  82 ;  Scholten,  Die  alt,  Zengnisse,  p.  90. 

5  Westcott,  On  the  Cotton^  p.  276. 

^  Injoh,^  T,  xri.,  p.  236 f.  ;  Grabc,  SpicU  Patr,,  ii.,  p.  I05« 
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especially  the  latter,  flourishing  and  writing  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century. 

We  mentioned,  in  first  speaking  of  these  Gnostics,  that  Epi- 
phanius  has  preserved  an  Epistle,  attributed  to  Ptolemaeus,  which 
is  addressed  to  Flora,  one  of  his  disciples.^    This   Epistle  is 
neither  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  nor  by  any  other  writer  before 
Epiphanius.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  itself  to  show  that 
it  was  really  written  by  Ptolemseus  himself.    Assuming  it  to  bej)y 
him,  however,  the  Epistle  was  in  all  probability  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.     We  may,  however,  briefly  notice 
the  supposed  references  to  our  Gospels  which  it  contains.     The 
writer  of  the  Epistle,  without  any  indication  of  a  written  source 
from  which  he  derived  them,  quotes  sayings  of  Jesus  for  which 
parallels  are  found  in  our  first   Gospel.      These    sayings   are 
introduced  by  such  expressions  as  "  he  said,"  "  our  Saviour  de- 
clared," but  never  as  quotations  from  any  Scripture.     Now,  in 
ailirming  that  they  are  taken  from    the  Gospel  according    to 
Matthew,  apologists  exhibit  their  usual  arbitrary  haste,  for  we 
must  clearly  and  decidedly  state  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
the  passages  which  does  not  present  decided  variations  from  the 
parallel  passages  in  our  first  Synoptic.     We  subjoin  for  comparison 
in  parallel  columns  the  passages  from  the  Epistle  and  Gospel : — 


ErisTLE  (H.*:r.  xxxiii,,  §  3). 

OULa  ybip  Ij  t6}us  fiepurOeiffo.  i^ 
iavT^v  &ri  ft^  S^rareu  crT^yat,  6  (rwr^p 
iffUff  dwe^varo 

§  4.  (^  a&rois  Uti  MtaV^s  v/»6f  t^p 
aKktipoKOLp^lav  vfiQv  ixh-pcyjfe  r6  diro- 
\6fiy  T^  ywfcuKa  airrov'  Air  dpxvt  yiip 
06  y^w€v    oOtws.     Bc6f  yitp,    4>^^t 

ffvyij^ciiey     6     K^pios,     AySptinros     fi^ 
Xfapti:4TU,  (<lni. 

§  4.  '0  yiip  $r6s,  <fr^lpf  eTre,  rlfia  rbv 
Tar^pa  0*011  xcd  H/p  ftifr^pa  ffoVj  twa  c9 
(TOc  yirtfrai,  vfUit  6^,  ipn^lVf  eZ/n^/carc, 
Tcis  Tpccpvripois  \iyiapy  HCjpor  ry  0€f 

oral  iiKvp^are  rbr  v6fLW  TuXi  $€00,  6ik 
T7)y  vapdSoaiy  rCaw  irpec^xiTipiap  vfiiav, 
tovTo  W  "Hffotas  4^e^<h¥ifff€P  elTf&p, 

'O  Xadt  o5roi,  k.t.X 


Matt.  xii.  25. 
ireura  w6\is  4   oUla   /upia^lffo. 

Matt.  xix.  8  and  6. 

\iy€t  {tdroit  'On  MwOri^  wpdt  lifp 
ffKXifpoKapdiop  vfiQp  iirirp€}ff€9  vft^ 
d^oHvaat  r4t  ywatKas  vfMam-  dv*  «i^x% 

Si  oit    y^oviP    ofhtoi.     6 6     c^   a 

$€hz  ffiipit^v^^p,  Ap0pwros  fA^  X'^i'^'T'w. 


Matt.  xv.  4-8. 

'0  yhp  ^A»  ^rere/Xaro,  Xlyttp^  Tifta 
t6p  rarepa  Kai  ri/p  fUfrepn^  Koi  *0  nur^- 
\oywP,  K.T.X.'  5,  vfuts  Si  XrycTc- \H 
tip  etrg  rf  rarpl  ^)^  t^  ryfrply  Awywr,  6 
idiP  i^  ifiov  ^^XtfBiSf  Kul  md  fi^  Tt0Lrfym 
t6p  waripa  ai^oP,  ^  r^  fiifrepa  «i^ro^ 

6.  Koi  i^jnTN&crare  r^  r6/ior  toO  ^of 
5{d  T^iP  rapdSofftP  vfAWP. 

7.  VTOKpirai,  iraXdt  ^po^k^rcivfv 
T€/A  vvlC^  'Ha-afttf,  X^twt, 

8.  *0  Xa^  0^01,  jc.r.X. 


'  Epiphanius,  Har.^  xxxiii.  3-7. 
»  This  phrase,  from  Leviticus  xx.  9,  occurs  furUier  on  in  the  next  chapter. 
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KfISTLE  (ELER.  XXX 1 1.,  i  3). 

^  5.  rb  yiip,  *O<p0a\fL^  drri 

6^a\fiLcv,  KcU  66^Ta  cwtI  6d6vTos 

^  6.  iyw  yhp  \iyu  vfiiv  fiij  drrurr^yaf 

parltrij  orp^}ffOP   avrf  koI  tiip  AXKifp 


Matt.  v.  38-39. 

'UicOMrarc  6ti  4pp€0ii'  'O^aX^^r  iifri 
o^aXfioO,  «ral  6dorra  drrc  <^drros.  39. 
iyu)  d^  Xcyw  vjAifj  firj  dyricrTifyai  t^ 
vovripip'  dXX'  Arris  tre  jtawiati  ivl  riiw 
dc^tdv  iTQv  naySra,  ffrpk^ov  ain^  koX 
TTfw  AXXiyy* 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Iremeus  makes  very  explicit  state- 
ments as  to  the  recognition  of  other  sources  of  evangelical  truth 
than  our  Gospels  by  the  Valentinians,  regarding  which  we  have 
fully  written  when  discussing  the  founder  of  that  sect.^  We  know 
that  they  professed  to  have  direct  traditions  from  the  Apostles 
through  Theodas,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ;3  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  Flora  allusion  is  made  to  the  succession  of  doctrine 
received  by  direct  tradition  from  the  Apostles.^  Irenaeus  says  that 
the  Valentinians  profess  to  derive  their  views  from  unwritten 
sources,^  and  he  accuses  them  of  rejecting  the  Gospels  of  the 
Church  f  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  states  that  they  had  many 
Gospels  different  from  what  he  calls  the  Gospels  of  the  Apostles^ 

With  regard  to  Heracleon,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  Commentaries 
on  the  third  and  fourth  Gospels.  The  authority  for  this  statement 
is  very  insufficient.  The  assertion  with  reference  to  the  third 
Gospel  is  based  solely  upon  a  passage  in  the  Siromata  of  the 
Alexandrian  Clement.  Clement  quotes  a  passage  found  in  Luke 
xii,  8,  II,  12,  and  says:  "Expounding  this  passage,  Heracleon, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  school  of  Valentinus,  says  as  follows," 
etc.^  This  is  immediately  interpreted  into  a  quotation  from  a 
Commentary  on  Luke.9  We  merely  point  out  that  from  Clement's 
remark  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Heracleon  wrote  a  Commentary 
at  all ;  and,  further,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  passage  com  - 
mented  upon  was  actually  from  our  third  Gospel. '°  The  Stromata 
of  Clement  were  not  written  until  after  a.d.  193,  and  in  them  we 
find  the  first  and  only  reference  to  this  supposed  Commentary. 
We  need  not  here  refer  to  the  Commentary  on  the  fourth  Gospel, 


*  In  the  next  chapter,  §   7,  there  is  Ivv.  ykp  fi.6wop  eli'oi  dya6h¥  Btbp  rhv 

^airrov  rarepa  6  ffu/rrip  iffjkiip  dwetprfyaTo,  k.t.X.     Cf.  Malt.  xix.  17 els  iirrip 

6  dyoBii. 

*  See  p.  342  ff.  3  Clemens  Al.,  Sirom,,  vii.  17. 

*  Epiphanins,  ffar.,  xxxiii.  7. 

5  Adv,  Hot.,  L  8,  §  i.  *  lb,,  iii.  2,  §  i. 

^  /*.,  iii.  II,  §  9.  •  Strom.,  iv.  9,  §  73. 

'  In  Lucte  iffitur  Evangditun  Coinmentaria  edidit  Heracleon,  etc.  (Grahe. 

"  The  second  reference  by  Clement  to  Meracleon  is  in  the  fragment  \  25  ; 
but  it  is  doubted  by  apologists  (cf.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  264).  It 
woald,  however,  tend  to  show  that  the  supposed  Commentary  could  not  be 
upon  our  Luke,  as  it  refers  to  an  apostolic  mjunction  regarding  Ixiptism  not 
found  in  our  Gospels. 
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which  is  merely  inferred  from  references  in  Origen  {c.  a.d-  225) 
but  of  which  we  have  neither  earlier  nor  fuller  information.'  We 
must,  however,  before  leaving  this  subject,  mention  that  Origen 
informs  us  that  Heracleon  quotes  from  the  Preaching  of  Peter 
(Kijpi'yfta  ll€T/x)i',  Priedicatio  Petri)^  a  work  which,  as  we  have 
already  several  times  mentioned,  was  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria as  authentic  and  inspired  Holy  Scripture.^ 

The  epoch  at  which  Ptolema&us  and  Heracleon  flourished  would, 
in  any  case,  render  testimony  regarding  our  Gospels  of  little  value. 
The  actual  evidence  which  they  furnish,  however,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  prove  even  the  existence  of  our  Synoptics,  aiid 
much  less  does  it  in  any  way  bear  upon  their  character  or 
authenticity. 

A  similar  question  of  date  arises  regarding  Celsus,  who  wrote  a 
work  tjntitled  Aoyos  ciXi/^i/s,  True  I)octrine,  which  is  no  longer 
extant,  of  which  Origen  composed  an  elaborate  refutation.  The 
Christian  writer  takes  the  arguments  of  Celsus  in  detail,  presenting 
to  us,  therefore,  its  general  features,  and  giving  many  extracts ; 
and,  as  Celsus  professes  to  base  much  of  his  accusation  upon  the 
writings  in  use  amongst  Christians,  although  he  does  not  name  a 
single  one  of  them,  it  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  what  those 
works  were,  and  the  date  at  which  Celsus  wrote.  As  usual,  we 
shall  state  the  case  by  giving  the  reasons  assigned  for  an  early 
date. 

Arguing  against  Volkmar  and  others,  who  maintain,  from  a 
passage  at  the  close  of  his  work,  that  Origen,  writing  about  the 
second  quarter  of  the  third  century,  represents  Celsus  as  his  con- 
temporary,3  Tischendorf,  referring  to  the  passage,  which  we  shall 
give  in  its  place,  proceeds  to  assign  an  earlier  date  upon  the  follow- 
ing grounds  :  "  But,  indeed,  even  in  the  first  book,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  whole  work,  Origen  says  :  *  Therefore,  I  cannot 
compliment  a  Christian  whose  faith  is  in  dai^er  of  being  shaken 
by  Celsus,  who  yet  does  not  even  (oufi^)  still  (en)  live  the  common 
life  among  men,  but  already  and  long  since  (iJS)/  koX  7raXa&)  is  dead.' 

In  the  same  first  book  Origen  says  :  *  We  have  heard  that  there 

were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Celsus,  Epicureans,  the  first  under  Nero; 

*  Neither  of  the  works,  whatever  ihey  were,  could  have  been  written  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung^  p.  22  f.,  130  f., 
165  ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zengnisse^  p.  91  f.  ;  Kbrard,  Evang.  Gesch.^  p.  874. 
§  142;  Lipsius,  Zeitschr,  wtss  TM^o/,,  1867,  p.  81  f. 

"  Clem.  Al.,  Siram,,  vi.  5,  §  39,  6,  §  48.  7,  §  58,  15,  §  128.  Dr.  Westcott 
says  regarding  Ptolemieus:  *^Two  statements,  however,  which  he  makes  are 
at  variance  with  the  Gospels :  that  our  Lord's  ministry  was  completed  in  a 
year  ;  and  that  He  continued  for  eighteen  months  with  His  disciples  after  Hb 
resurrection  "  {Ontfu  Catioft^  p.  268). 

3  Volkmar,  Dcr  Uf sprung^  p.  80  ;  Scholten,  DU  alt  Z€iigHiss€,  p.  99  f. 
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this  one '  (that  is  to  say,  ours)  '  under  Hadrian  and  later.'  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Origen  mistakes  when  he  identified  his  Celsus 
with  the  Epicurean  living  ^  under  Hadrian  and  later ';  but  it  is 
impossible  to  convert  the  same  Celsus  of  whom  Origen  says  this 
into  a  contemporary  of  Origen.  Or  would  Origen  himself,  in  the 
first  book,  really  have  set  his  Celsus  'under  Hadrian  (117-138) 
and  later,'  yet  in  the  eighth  have  said  :  *  We  will  wait  (about  225) 
to  see  whether  he  will  still  fiu:complish  this  design  of  making 
another  work  follow '  ?  Now,  until  some  better  discovery  regarding 
Celsus  is  attained,  it  will  be  well  to  hold  to  the  old  opinion  that 
Celsus  wrote  his  book  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
probably  between  150-160,"  etc' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  only  ai^ument 
advanced  by  Tischendorf  bears  solely  against  the  assertion  that 
Celsus  was  a  contemporary  of  Origen,  "about  225,"  and  leaves 
the  actual  date  entirely  unsettled.  He  not  only  admits  that  the 
statement  of  Origen  r^arding  the  identity  of  his  opponent  with 
the  Epicurean  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  "and  later"  may  be 
erroneous,  but  he  tacitly  rejects  it,  and,  having  abandoned  the 
conjecture  of  Origen  as  groundless  and  untenable,  he  substitutes 
a  conjecture  of  his  own,  equally  unsupported  by  reasons,  that 
Celsus  probably  wrote  between  150-160.  Indeed,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  justify  this  date,  but  arbitrarily  decides  to  hold  by  it 
until  a  better  can  be  demonstrated.  He  is  forced  to  admit  the 
ignorance  of  Origen  on  the  point,  and  he  does  not  conceal  his 
own. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  statement  of  Origen  in  the  preface  to 
his  work,  quoted  above,  that  Celsus,  against  whom  he  writes,  is 
long  since  dead,'  is  made  in  the  belief  that  this  Celsus  was  the 
Epicurean  who  lived  under  Hadrian,^  which  Tischendorf,  although 
he  avoids  explanation  of  the  reason,  rightly  recognises  to  be  a 
mistake.  Origen  undoubtedly  knew  nothing  of  his  adversary, 
and  it  obviously  follows  that,  his  impression  that  he  is  Celsus  the 
Epicurean  being  erroneous,  his  statement  that  he  was  long  since 
dead,  which  is  based  upon  that  impression,  loses  all  its  value. 
Origen  certainly  at  one  time  conjectured  his  Celsus  to  be  the 
Epicurean  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  for  he  not  only  says  so  directly 
in  the  passage  quoted,  but  on  the  strength  of  his  belief  in  the 
fact  he  accuses  him  of  inconsistency.  "But  Celsus,"  he  says, 
**  must  be  convicted  of  contradicting  himself ;  for  he  is  discovered 
from  other  of  his  works  to  have  been  an  Epicurean;  but  here, 
because  he  considered  that  he  could  attack  the  Word  more 
effectively  by  not  avowing  the  views  of  Epicurus,  he  pretends,  etc. 

»  Pl^OiUi  wurdeUi  fi.  j.tc^i,  p.  74.  "  Contra  Ceii,^  Prafi,  §  4* 

3  /b.,  l.  & 
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Remark,  therefore,  the  fistlseness  of  his  mind,"  etc*     And 

from  time  to  time  he  continues  to  refer  to  him  as  an  Epicurean,^ 
although  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  writing  before  him,  he  con- 
stantly finds  evidence  that  he  is  of  a  wholly  different  school. 
Beyond  this  belief,  founded  avowedly  on  mere  hearsay,  Origen 
absolutely  knows  nothing  of  the  personality  of  Cdsus  or  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote,^  and  he  sometimes  very  naively  expresses 
his  uncertainty  regarding  him.  Referring  in  one  place  to  certain 
passages  which  seem  to  imply  a  belief  in  magic  on  the  part  of 
Celsus,  Origen  adds :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  the  same 
who  has  written  several  books  against  magic. "<  Elsewhere  he 
says:  " the  Epicurean  Celsus  (if  he  be  the  same  who  com- 
posed two  other  books  against  Christians),"  etc.^ 

Not  only  is  it  apparent  that  Origen  knows  nothing  of  the 
Celsus  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conviction  that,  during  the  time  he  was  composing  his 
work,  his  impressions  concerning  the  date  and  identity  of  his 
opponent  became  considerably  modified.  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  first  book^  he  has  heard  that  his  Celsus  is  the  Epicurean  of 
the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  but  a  little  further  on?  he  confesses  his 
ignorance  as  to  whether  he  is  the  same  Celsus  who  wrote  against 
magic,  which  Celsus  the  Epicurean  actually  did.  In  the  fourth 
book,'^  he  expresses  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Epicurean 
Celsus  had  composed  the  work  against  Christians  which  he  is 
refuting,  and  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  he  seems  to  treat  him  as  a 
contemporary.  He  writes  to  his  friend  Ambrosius,  at  whose 
request  the  refutation  of  Celsus  was  undertaken :  "  Know,  how- 
ever, that  Celsus   has  promised  to   write  another  treatise  after 

this   one If,   therefore,   he    has    not    fulfilled    his    promise 

to  write  a  second  book,  we  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
eight  books  in  reply  to  his  Discourse.  If,  however,  he  has 
commenced  and  finished  this  work  also,  seek  it  and  send 
it  in  order  that  we  may  answer  it  also,  and  confute  the 
false  teaching  in  it,"  etc.9    From  this  passage,  and  supported  by 

*  Cf.  Contra  Cels.^  i.  8. 

'  Cf.  /3.,  i.  lo,  21  ;  iii.  75,  80;  iv.  36. 

3  Neander,  K,  (7.,  1842,  i.,  p.  274.  *  Contra  Ceh,^  i.  68. 

5  lb.,  iv.  36.  *  i.  8.  7  i.  68.  •  iv.  ^ 

9  "YvBi  /Urroi  ^irayycXX^^cror  rdr  KeX^or  dXXo  cihrrmyfka  fterii  raOro  woti^ 

fftuf Ei  fiiw  00V  o^K  fy/w^ry  vroffx^fierot  r^  8€&rtpmf  X^yor,    ed  &r  fx** 

dpK€uf$ai  ^fJMS  Tcis  6KrCi>  irp6t  rhw  X^or  airrw  vrayopev$€i(ri  fii^XLoit,  "Rl  Si 
KaKeiPOP  dp^dficptn  ffW€T€\€<r€,  ^-nfiroify  Kal  xiftj/fop  rb  ^6yypafi/JLaf  twa  koZ  vpiit 

iMtPO vTayop€6aa9Ttt,  koX  ripr  ir  ^Kflwfff  '^^vMo^Lkp  Aparp'^fier    c.r.X. 

Contra,  Cels,.,  \iii.  76.  We  quote  above  the  rendering  of  the  passage  referred 
to,  p.  422,  upon  which  Teschendorf  {IVann  wurdeUy  u,  s.  w.,  p.  73  f.) 
insisu.  We  inay  mention  that,  in  strictness,  the  original  Greek  reftds  : 
"  promises"  instead  of  ^' has  promised '' ; **  did  not  write  "  instead  of  "has 
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other  considerations,  Volkmar  and  others  assert  that  Celsus  was 
really  a  contemporary  of  Origen.'  To  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
Tischendorf  merely  replies  by  pointing  out  that  Origen,  in  the 
preface,  says  that  Celsus  was  already  dead,  and  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  Epicurean  Celsus  who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and 
later.  The  former  of  these  statements,  however,  was  made  under 
the  impression  that  the  latter  was  correct,  and,  as  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Origen  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Celsus  the 
Epicurean  was  the  author  of  the  Aoyos  aX^yftys,  and  Tischendorf 
himself  admits  the  fact,  the  two  earlier  statements,  that  Celsus 
flourished  under  Hadrian,  and  consequently  that  he  had  long  been 
dead,  fall  together,  whilst  the  subsequent  doubts  regarding  his 
identity  not  only  stand,  but  rise  into  assurance  at  the  close  of 
the  work,  in  the  final  request  to  Ambrosius.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  statements  and  the  closing  paragraphs  are 
contradictory,  and,  whilst  almost  all  critics  pronounce  against  the 
accuracy  of  the  former,  the  inferences  from  the  latter  retain  full 
force,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  intermediate  doubts  expressed 
by  Origen  himself. 

Even  those  who,  like  Tischendorf,  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
assign  an  early  date  to  Celsus,  although  they  do  not  support  their 
conjectures  by  any  satisfactory  reasons  of  their  own,  all  tacitly  set 
aside  these  of  Origen. ^  It  is  generally  admitted  by  these,  with 
J^ardner*  and  Michaelis,^  that  the  Epicurean  Celsus,  to  whom 
Origen  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  refer  the  work  against 
Christianity,  was  the  writer  of  that  name  to  whom  Lucian,  his 
friend  and  contemporary,  addressed  his  Alexander  or  Pseudo- 
mantis,  and  who  really  wrote  against  magic, "^  as  Origen  mentions.7 

not  ^vritten*';  and  "commenced  and  finished  "  instead  of  "has  commenced 
and  finished."  This,  however,  does  not  materially  affect  the  argument  of 
X'olkmar. 

*  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung^  p.  80,  cf.  165 ;  Scholten,  Die  alt.  Zcujpiisse, 
p,  100  ;  cf.  Riggenbach,  Die  Zeugii,  f.  d,  Ez\  Johann. ,  p.  83  ;  Ueberweg, 
Gruftdriss  dtr  Sesck.  der  Philos.  aes  AlUrth.,  1867,  i.,  p.  237. 

^   Contra  Cels,,  viii.  76. 

3  Kirchhofer  says  that  Origen  himself  does  not  assign  a  date  to  the  work 
of  Celsus :  **  but  as  he  (Celsus)  speaks  of  the  Marcionites,  he  must,  in  any 
case,  be  set  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  "  {Qu^ilensamm/,y  p.  330, 
anm.  !)•  Lardner  decides  that  Celsus  wrote  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
chooses  to  date  him  a.o.  176  ( Works ^  viii.,  p.  6).  Bindemann  dates  between 
170-180  {Zei/scAr.  /.  d.  Hist,  TheoLy  1842,  H.  2,  p.  60,  107  f.;  cf.  Anger, 
Sypufps.  Ev,  ProUg.^  p.  xl.;  Michaelis,  Einl.  N,  B.,  1788,  i.,  p.  41  ;  Riggen- 
bach, Die  Zeugn.f,  d,  Ev.Johan,,  p.  83  ;  Z^eller,  Theoi.Jahrb,,  1845,  p.  629). 
I>r-  Westcott  dates  Celsus  **  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  "  {On  the 
Canon,  p.  356).  Keim  dates  the  work  al)out  a.d.  178  {Celsui  fVa/ires  IVort, 
187^,  p.  261  f.) »  so  also  Pelagaud,  Et.  sur  Celse^  1878,  p.  207  f. 

*  Works,  viii.,  p.  6.  5  Eini.  N.  /?.,  L,  p.  41-  *  4^eu«<$/AaFnj,  §  21. 
7   Centra   Ccts,,  i.  68  ;    Neander,  K\  t7.,  i.,  p.  275  ;   Baur,  A*.  C,  dnicrst, 

Jahrh,,  p.  ^'^ly  anm.  1  ;  cf.  Keim,  Cdsui  Wakres  WV/,  1873,  p.  275  f. 
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But  although  on  this  account  Lardner  assigns  to  him  the  date  of 
A,D.  176,  the  fact  is  that  Lucian  did  not  write  his  Pseudomantis, 
as  I^rdner  is  obliged  to  admit,'  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus  (180-193),  ^^^  ^ven  upon  the  supposition  that  this 
Celsus  wrote  against  Christianity,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  dating  the  work 
before  a.d.  180.  On  the  contrary,  as  Lucian  does  not  in  any  way 
refer  to  such  a  writing  by  his  friend,  there  would  be  strong  reason 
for  assigning  the  work,  if  it  be  supposed  to  be  written  by  him,  to 
a  date  subsequent  to  the  Pseudomantis.  It  need  not  be  remarked 
that  the  references  of  Celsus  to  the  Marcionites,*  and  to  the 
followers  of  Marcellina,3  only  so  far  bear  upon  the  matter  as  to 
exclude  an  early  date.* 

It  requires  very  slight  examination  of  the  numerous  extracts 
from,  and  references  to,  the  work  which  Origen  seeks  to  refute, 
however,  to  convince  any  impartial  mind  that  the  doubts  of  Origen 
were  well  founded  as  to  whether  Celsus  the  Epicurean  were  really 
the  author  of  the  Aoyos  dXrjSrjs.  As  many  critics  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  have  long  since  determined,  so  far  from  being  an  Epicu- 
rean, the  Celsus  attacked  by  Origen,  as  the  philosophical  opinions 
which  he  everywhere  expresses  clearly  show,  was  a  Neo-Platonist. 
Indeed,  although  Origen  seems  to  retain  some  impression  that  his 
antagonist  must  be  an  Epicurean,  as  he  had  heard,  and  frequently 
refers  to  him  as  such,  he  does  not  point  out  Epicurean  sentiments 
in  his  writings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  calls  upon  him  no 
longer  to  conceal  the  school  to  which  he  belongs  and  avow  him- 
self an  Epicurean, 5  but  accuses  him  of  expressing  views  incon- 
sistent with  that  philosophy,^  or  of  so  concealing  his  Epicurean 
opinions  that  it  might  be  said  that  he  is  an  Epicurean  only  in 
name.  7  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  is  clearly  surprised  to  find 
that  he  quotes  so  largely  from  the  writings,  and  shows  such 
marked  leaning  towards  the  teaching,  of  Plato,  in  which  Celsus 
indeed  finds  the  original  and  purer  form  of  many  Christian 
doctrines  f  and  Origen  is  constantly  forced  to  discuss  Plato  in 
meeting  the  arguments  of  Celsus. 

The  author  of  the  work  which  Origen  refuted,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  an  Epicurean,  as  Origen  supposed  merely  from  there 
having  been  an  Epicurean  of  the  same  name,  was  undoubtedly  a 

*  li^orkst  viii.,  p.  6;   cf.   Bindemann,  Zeiischr.  hisi,   Tho/,,  1^42,   H.  2, 
p.  107. 

"  Conira  Ct/s.,  v.  62,  vl.  53,  74.  3  /f,.y  v.  62. 

*  Irenseus  says  that  MarccTlina  came  lo  Rome  under  Anicetus  (i57-f68),  and 
made  many  followers  {Ach,  Ificr.,  i.  25,  §  6  ;  cf.  Epiphanius,  /fer.,  xxvii.  6). 

s  Conira  Ceh,,  iii.  80,  iv.  54.  ^  /^^  \  3,  1  j(,^^  j^^  ^ 

^  Ib„  i.  32  iii  (ii,  iv.  54,  55,  83,  vi.  I,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  47,  vii.  28,  31,  42,  58  f.,  etc. 
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NeoPlatonist,  as  Mosheim  long  ago  demonstrated,  of  the  school 
of  AmmoniuSy  who  founded  the  sect  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century.*  The  promise  of  Celsus  to  write  a  second  book  with 
practical  rules  for  living  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  he 
promulgates,  to  which  Origen  refers  at  the  close  of  his  work,  con- 
firms this  conclusion,  and  indicates  a  new  and  recent  system  of 
philosophy.'  An  Epicurean  would  not  have  thought  of  such  a 
work — it  would  have  been  both  appropriate  and  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  Neo-Platonism. 

We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  assign  the  work  of  Celsus  to 
at  least  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  and  to  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus.  In  it,  Celsus  repeatedly  accuses  Christians  of 
teaching  their  doctrines  secretly  and  against  the  law,  which  seeks 
them  out  and  punishes  them  with  death,?  and  this  indicates  a 
period  of  persecution.  Lardner,  assuming  the  writer  to  be  the 
Epicurean  friend  of  Lucian,  supposes  from  this  clue  that  the 
persecution  referred  to  must  have  been  that  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  (t  180),  and,  practically  rejecting  the  data  of  Origen  him- 
self, without  advancing  sufficient  reasons  of  his  own,  dates  Celsus 
A.D.  176.4  As  a  Neo-Platonist,  however,  we  are  more  accurately 
led  to  the  period  of  persecution  which,  from  embers  never  wholly 
extinct  since  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  burst  into  fierce  flame, 
more  especially  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Severuss  (a.d. 
202),  and  continued  for  many  years  to  afflict  Christians. 

It  is  evident  that  the  dates  assigned  by  apolc^sts  are. wholly 
arbitrary,  and  even  if  our  argument  for  the  later  epoch  were  very 
much  less  conclusive  than  it  is,  the  total  absence  of  evidence  for  an 
earlier  date  would  completely  nullify  any  testimony  derived  from 
Celsus.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  add  that,  whilst  he  refers  to 
incidents  of  Gospel  history  and  quotes  some  sayings  which  have 
parallels,  with  more  or  less  of  variation,  in  our  Gospels,  Celsus 
nowhere  mentions  the  name  of  any  Christian  book,  unless  we 
except  the  Book  of  Enoch  f  and  he  accuses  Christians,  not  with- 
out reason,  of  interpolating  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  whose  authority, 
he  states,  some  of  them  acknowledged.^ 

The  last  document  which  we  need  examine  in  connection  with 
the  synoptic  Gospels  is  the  list  of  New  Testament  and  other 
writings  held  in  consideration  by  the  Church,  which  is  generally 
called,  after  its  discoverer  and  first  editor,  the  Canon  of  MuratorL 

'  InsL  Hist.  EccUs.,  lib,  i.,  sac,  ii.,  p.  I,  cap.  2,  §  8 ;  De  Rebus  Christ., 
sac.  iL,  §  19,  §  27. 

*  Cf.  Neander,  A".  <7.,  i.,  p.  278. 

3  Origen,  Centra  Cels.,  i.  i,  3,  7,  viii.  69. 

♦  Works,  viii.,  p.  6.  5  Euseb.,  H.  E.,  vi.  i,  2. 
^  Contra  Ceis.,  v.  54,  55.  ^  y^.,  vii.  53,  56. 
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This  interesting  fragment,  which  was  published  in  1740  by 
Muratori  in  his  collection  of  Italian  antiquities,'  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  founded  by  the  Irish  monk 
Columban,  and  was  found  by  Muratori  in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan  in  a  MS.  containing  extracts  of  little  interest  from  writings 
of  Eucherius,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  others.  Muratori 
estimated  the  age  of  the  MS.  at  about  a  thousand  years,  but  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  no  thoroughly  competent  judge  has  since 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  the  point.  The  fragment,  which  is 
defective  both  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  end,  is  written  in 
an  apologetic  tone,  and  professes  to  give  a  list  of  the  writings  which 
are  recognised  by  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  a  document  which 
has  no  official  character,  but  which  merely  conveys  the  private 
views  and  information  of  the  anonymous  writer,  r^arding  whom 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  From  any  point  of  view,  the  com- 
position  is  of  a  nature  permitting  the  widest  differences  of  c^nion. 
It  is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  the  books 
received  by  the  Church,  from  which  fragments  have  been  lost ; 
whilst  others  consider  it  a  mere  fragment  in  itself.  It  is  written 
in  Latin,  which  by  some  is  represented  .as  most  corrupt,  whilst 
others  uphold  it  as  most  correct.'  The  text  is  further  rendered 
almost  unintelligible  by  every  possible  inaccuracy  of  orthography 
and  grammar,  which  is  ascribed  diversely  to  the  transcriber,  to  the 
translator,  and  to  both.  Indeed,  such  is  the  elastic  condition  of 
the  text,  resulting  from  errors  and  obscurity  of  every  imaginable 
description,  that,  by  means  of  ingenious  conjectures,  critics  are 
able  to  find  in  it  almost  any  sense  they  desire.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  original  language  of  the 
fragment,  the  greater  number  of  critics  maintaining  that  the  com- 
position  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  whilst  others  assert  it  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  I^tin.3  Its  composition  is  variously 
attributed  to  the  Church  of  Africa  and  to  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  Rome. 
The  fragment  commences  with  the    concluding    portion    of 

'  Aniiquit,  Ital,  Med.  Aivi^  iii.,  p.  851  f. 

*  Volkmar  considers  it  in  reality  the  reverse  of  corrupt.  After  allowing  for 
peculiarities  of  speech,  and  for  the  results  of  an  Irish- English  pronunciation  bv 
the  monk  who  transcribed  it,  he  finds  the  characteristic  original  Latin,  the  old 
lingua  volgata  which,  in  the  Roman  provinces,  such  as  Africa,  etc,  was  the 
written  as  well  as  the  spoken  language  [Anhang  zu  Credner*s  Gcsck,  N,  T. 
KoftoHy  p.  341  f.). 

3  If  the  fragment,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  was  originaUy  written 
in  Latin,  it  furnishes  evident  that  it  was  not  written  till  the  third  centuiy. 
Dr.  Westcott,  who  concludes  from  the  order  of  the  Gospels,  etc.,  that  it  was 
not  written  in  Africa,  admits  that  **  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Christian  Latin  literature  out  of  Africa  till  about  the  close  of  the  seo.>nd 
century." 
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a  sentence "quibus  tamen  interfuitei  ita  posuit^ — *'at  which 

nevertheless  he  was  present,  and  thus  he  placed  it."  The  MS. 
then  proceeds :  **  Third  book  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke. 
I.uke,  that  physician,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  when  Paul  took 

him  with  him ,  wrote  it  in  his  name  as  he  deemed  best  (ex 

opinione) — nevertheless  he  had  not  himself  seen  the  Lord  in  the 
flesh — ^and  he  too,  as  £eu:  as  he  could  obtain  information,  also 
b^ns  to  speak  from  the  nativity  of  John."  The  text,  at  the 
sense  of  which  this  is  a  closely  approximate  guess,  though  several 
other  interpretations  might  be  maintained,  is  as  follows :  Tertio 
evangeHi  librum  seeundo  Lucan  Lucas  iste  medieus  post  ascensum 
ChrisH  cum  eo  Paulus  quasi  ut  juris  studiosum  secundum  adsum- 
sisset  numeni  sua  ex  opinione  concribset  dominum  tamen  nee  ipse 
vidit  in  came  et  idem  prout  asequi  potuit  ita  et  ad  nativitate 
Jo?uinnis  incipet  dicere. 

The  MS.  goes  on  to  speak  in  more  intelligible  language  "  of 
the  fourth  of  the  Gospels  of  John,  one  of  the  disciples"  {Quarti 
evangeMorum  Johannis  ex  decipoiis\  regarding  the  composition  of 
which  the  writer  relates  a  legend,  which  we  shall  quote  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  that  Gospel.  The  fragment  then  proceeds  to 
mention  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — which  is  ascribed  to  Luke — 
thirteen  epistles  of  Paul  in  peculiar  order,  and  it  then  refers  to  an 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  another  to  the  Alexandrians,  forged, 
in  the  name  of  Paul,  after  the  heresy  of  Marcion,  "and  many 
others  which  carmot  be  received  by  th^  Catholic  Church,  as  gal! 
must  not  be  mixed  with  vinegar."  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
bore  the  name  of  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  in  the  list  of  Marcion, 
and  this  may  be  a  reference  to  it.'  The  Epistle  to  the  Alex- 
andrians is  generally  identified  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
although  some  critics  think  this  doubtful,  or  deny  the  fact,  and 
consider  both  Epistles  referred  to  pseudographs  attributed  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  and  two  (the  second  and 
third)  Epistles  of  John  are,  with  some  tone  of  doubt,  mentioned 
amongst  the  received  books,  and  so  is  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
The  Apocalypses  of  John  and  of  Peter  only  are  received,  but 
some  object  to  the  latter  being  read  in  church. 

The  Epistle  of  James,  both  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (which  is,  however,  probably  that  entitled  here  the  Epistle 
to  the  Alexandrians),  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John  are  omitted 
altogether,  with  the  exception  of  a  quotation  which  is  supposed 
to  be  from  the  last-named  Epistle,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 

«  Tertallian,  Adv.  Mare,^  v.  17.  Hilgenfeld,  Der  JfCancn,  p.  42;  Scholtcn, 
/}%€  Sit.  2^eugniss€t  p.  129 ;  Westcott,  On  the  Carnn^  p.  190,  note  i.  Cf. 
Schnckenburgcr,  Beitr,  Einl  N.  71,  1832.  p.  153  f.  It  will  be  rememl^ered 
that  reference  is  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  CoTossians  to  an  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  which  is  lost  (Col.  iv.  16). 
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refer.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
regarding  which  the  writer  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  should 
be  read  privately  but  not  publicly  in  church,  as  it  can  be  classed 
neither  amongst  the  books  of  the  prophets  nor  of  the  s^xistles. 
The  fragment  concludes  with  the  rejection  of  the  writings  of 
several  heretics. 

It  is  inferred  that  in  the  missing  commencement  of  the  frag- 
ment the  first  two  Synoptics  must  have  been  mentioned.  This, 
though  of  course  most  probable,  cannot  actually  be  ascer- 
tained,  and  so  far  as  these  Gospels  are  concerned,  therefore, 
the  "Canon  of  Muratori"  only  furnishes  conjectural  evidence. 
The  statement  regarding  the  third  Synoptic  merely  proves  the 
existence  of  that  (k>spel  at  the  time  the  fragment  was  composed, 
and  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  that  date. 
Beyond  this,  the  information  given  does,  not  at  all  tend  to 
establish  the  unusual  credibility  claimed  for  the  Gospels.  It  is 
declared  by  the  fragment,  as  we  have  quoted,  that  the  third  Synoptic 
was  written  by  Luke,  who  had  not  himself  seen  the  Lord,  but 
narrated  the  history  as  best  he  was  able.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
moreover,  that  even  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  took  Luke  with  him 
after  the  Ascension,  had  not  been  a  follower  of  Jesus,  nor  had 
seen  him  in  the  flesh ;  and  certainly  he  did  not,  by  the  showing 
of  his  own  Epistles,  associate  much  with  the  other  Apostles,  so 
that  Luke  could  not  have  had  much  opportunity  while  with 
him  of  acquiring  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
Gospel  history.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  third  Synoptic  is  not 
the  narrative  of  an  eye-mtness,  and  the  occurrences  which  it 
records  did  not  take  place  in  the  presence  or  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  were  derived  from  tradition,  or  from 
written  sources.  Such  testimony,  therefore,  could  not  in  any  case 
be  of  much  service  to  our  third  Synoptic ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  at  which  the  fragment  was  composed, 
and  the  certainty  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  at  an  early 
period,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  value  of  its  evidence  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  writer  of  this  fragment 
is  totally  unknown,  nor  does  there  exist  any  clue  by  which 
he  can  be  identified.  All  the  critics  who  have  assigned  an 
early  date  to  the  composition  of  the  fragment  have  ba^d  their 
conclusion,  almost  solely,  upon  a  statement  made  by  the  author 
regarding  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  He  says :  "  Hermas  in  truth 
composed  the  Shepherd  very  recently  in  our  times  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  Bishop  Pius  his  brother,  sitting  in  the 
chair  of  the  church  of  the  city  of  Rome.  And,  therefore,  it 
should  indeed  be  read,  but  it  cannot  be  published  in  the 
church  to  the  people,  neither  being  among  the  prophets,  whase 
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number  is   complete,   nor  amongst  the  apostles  in    the  latter 
days."' 

Muiatori,  the  discoverer  of  the  MS.,  conjectured  for  various 
reasons,  which  need  not  be  here  detailed,  that  the  fragment  was 
written  by  Caius  the  Roman  Presbyter,  who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  second  (c,  a.d.  196)  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and 
in  this  he  was  followed  by  a  few  others."  The  great  mass  of 
critics,  however,  have  rejected  this  conjecture,  as  they  have 
likewise  n^atived  the  fanciful  ascription  of  the  composition  by 
Simon  de  Magistris  to  Papias  of  Hierapolis,3  and  by  Bunsen  to 
Hegesippus.'*  Such  attempts  to  identify  the  unknown  author  are 
obviously  mere  speculation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that, 
had  Papias,  Hegesippus,  or  any  other  well-known  writer  of  the 
same  period  composed  such  a  list,  Eusebius  could  have  failed  to 
refer  to  it,  as  so  immediately  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  his  work. 
Thiersch  even  expressed  a  suspicion  that  the  fragment  was  a 
literary  mystification  on  the  part  of  Muratori  himself,  s 

The  mass  of  critics,  with  very  little  independent  consideration, 
have  taken  literally  the  statement  of  the  author  regarding  the 
composition  of  the  Shepherd  "  very  recently  in  our  times " 
(nuperrime  temporibus  nostris)^  during  the  Episcopate  of  Pius  (a.d. 
142—157),  and  have  concluded  the  fragment  to  have  been  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  though  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  a  few  writers  would  date  it  even  earSer.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  we  consider  with  reason,  many  critics,  including  men 
who  will  not  be  accused  of  opposition  to  an  early  Canon,  assign 
the  composition  to  a  later,  period,  between  the  end  of  the  second 
or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  some  even  to  the  fourth 
century. 

When  we  examine  the  ground  upon  which  alone  an  early  date 
can  be  supported,  it  becomes  apparent  how  slight  the  foundation  is. 
llie  only  aigument  xA  any  weight  is  the  statement  with  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  Shepherd;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
apologists  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  a  date  tot^ly  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  the  Canon  described  in  the  fragment,  the  great 
majority  of  critics  feel  that  they  are  forced  to  place  the  composition 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  at  a  period  when 

■  **  P<ist9rem  vera  nuperrime  tcmporifms  ftostris  in  urbe  Roma  Herma  con- 
scripsii  sedenie  cathedra  urbis  Ronta  ecelesia  Pio  episcopus  fratre  ejus  et  ideo 
/ejfi  etitn  quidem  oportet  se  pttblicare  vero  in  ecelesia  populo  neque  inter  prophe/ as 
rornp/eitim  numero  neque  inter  apostohs  in  fine  temportim  potest." 

»  AtUiq,  Itai,f  iii.,  p.  854  f.;  Gallandi,  Bibl,  Vet.  Patr.^  1788,  ii.,  p.  xxxiii.; 
FreiiKlaller,  apud  Routhi  Ret.  Sacr.y  i.,  p.  401  ;  cf.  Hefele,  Pair,  Ap.  Proleg,^ 
p.  Ixiii. 

3  Daniel  secundum  LXX,  1772 ;  Dissert.^  iv.,  p.  467  f. 

^  Anaiecta  Ante-Nic,  rSw,  i.,  p.  125  ;  Hippoiytus  and  his  Age,  i.,  p.  314. 

5   Verstuh,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  387. 
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the  statements    in    the    fragment  may    better  agree    mth  the 
actual  opinions  in  the  Church,  and  yet  sufficiently  accord  with 
the  expression,  "  very  recently  in  our  times,"  as  applied  to  the 
period  of  Pius  of  Rome,  142-157.     It  must  be  evident  that,  taken 
literally,  a  very  arbitrary  interpretation  is  given  to  this  indication, 
and  in  supposing  that  the  writer  may  have  appropriately  used  the 
phrase  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  time  of  Pius,  so  much  license 
is  taken  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  still  greater 
interval  may  not  be  allowed.     With  this  sole  exception,  there  is 
not  a  single  word  or  statement  in  the  fragment  which  would 
oppose  our  assigning  the  composition  to  a  late  period  of  the  third 
century.  Volkmar  has  very  justly  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  saying 
"  very  recently  in  our  times  "  the  writer  merely  intended  to  distin- 
guish the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  from  the  writings  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles :  It  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  Prophets  whose 
number  is  complete,  nor  amongst  the  Aposdes,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
only  written  in  our  post-apostolic  time.     This  seems  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  expression,  which  might  with  perfect  propriety 
be  used  a  century  after  the  time  of  Pius.    We  have  seen  that  there 
has  not  appeared  a  single  trace  of  any  Canon  in  the  writings 
of  the   Fathers  whom  we    have    examined,  and  that    the   Old 
Testament  has  been  the  only  Holy  Scripture  they  have  acknow- 
ledged;   and   it  is  therefore  unsafe,    upon  the  mere   interpre- 
tation of  an  elastic  phrase,  to  date  this  anonymous  fragment 
earlier  than  the  very  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  and  it  is  still  more  probable  that  it  was  not  written  until 
an  advanced  period  of  the  third  century.     The  expression  used 
with  regard  to  Pius,  "  Sitting  in  the  chair  of  the  Church,"  is  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  second  century  or  until  a  very  much  later 
date.      It   is  argued  that  the  fragment  is  imperfect,  and   that 
sentences  have  fallen  out;  and  in  regard  to  this,  and    to  the 
assertion  that  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  it  has  been  well 
remarked  by  a  writer  whose  judgment  on  the  point  will  scarcely  be 
called  prejudiced :  "  If  it  is  thus  mutilated,  why  might  it  not  also 
be  interpolated  ?     If,  moreover,  the  translator  was  so  ignorant  d 
I^tin,  can  we  trust  his  translation  ?  and  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  he  has  not  paraphrased  and  expanded  the  original  ?     The 
force   of  these   remarks   is   peculiarly   felt   in   dealing   with   the 
paragraph  which  gives  the  date.     The  Pastor  of  Hermas  was  not 
well   known   to  the  Western   Church,   and    it  was   not    highly 
esteemed.     It  was  regarded  as  inspired  by  the  Eastern,  and  read 
in  the  Eastern  Churches.     We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  it  was 
extremely  unHkely  that  Hermas  was  a  real  personage.     It  would 
be,  therefore,  far  more  probable  that  we  have  here  an  interpolation, 
or  addition  by  a   member  of  the  Roman  or  African  Church, 
probably  by  the   translator,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
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serving  as  proof  that  the  Pastor  of  Hernias  was  not  inspired.  The 
paragraph  itself  bears  unquestionable  marks  of  tampering,"*  etc. 
It  would  take  us  too  far  were  we  to  discuss  the  various  statements 
of  the  fragment  as  indications  of  date,  and  the  matter  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance.  It  contains  nothing  involving  an  earlier 
date  than  the  third  century. 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows,  so  far 
as  our  object  is  concerned.  The  third  Synoptic  is  mentioned  by 
a  totally  unknown  writer,  at  an  unknown,  but  certainly  not 
early,  date — in  all  probability  during  the  third  century— in  a 
fragment  which  we  possess  in  a  very  corrupt  version,  much 
open  to  suspicion  of  interpolation  in  the  precise  part  from  which 
the  early  date  is  inferred.  The  Gospel  is  attributed  to  Luke,  who 
was  not  one  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  of  whom  it  is  expressly 
said  that  **  he  himself  had  not  seen  the  Lord  in  the  flesh,"  but 
wrote  "  as  he  deemed  best  (^.r  opinione)^^  and  followed  his  history 
as  he  was  able  {et  idem  prout  asequi  potuif)."^  If  the  fragment  of 
Muratori,  therefore,  even  came  within  our  limits  as  to  date,  its  evi- 
dence would  be  of  no  value,  for,  instead  of  establishing  the  trustworthi- 
ness and  absolute  accuracy  of  the  narrative  of  the  third  Synoptic, 
it  distinctly  tends  to  discredit  it,  inasmuch  as  it  declares  it  to  be 
the  composition  of  one  who  undeniably  was  not  an  eye-witness  of 
the  miracles  reported,  but  collected  his  materials  as  best  he  could 
long  after  their  supposed  occurrence.  3 

We  may  now  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  our  examination  of 
the  evidence  for  the  synoptic  Gospels.  After  having  exhausted 
the  literature  and  the  testimony  bearing  on  the  point,  we  have  not 
found  a  single  distinct  trace  of  any  of  those  Gospels,  with  the 
exception  of  the  third,  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Only  once  during  the  whole  of  that  period  do 
we  find  even  a  tradition  that  any  of  our  Evangelists  composed  a 
Gospel  at  all,  and  that  tradition,  so  far  from  favouring  our 
Synoptics,  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  the  first  and  second.  Papias, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  on  the  occasion  to  which 

'   Donaldson,  HUL  Chr.  Lit,  and  Docfr, ,  iiL ,  p.  202. 

'  The  passage  is  freely  rendered  thus  by  Dr.  WcstcoU  :  "  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  il  is  then  said,  stands  third  in  order  (in  the  Canon),  having  becf^ 
>«ritten  by  *  Luke  the  physician,'  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  who,  not  l>eing 
himself  an  eye-witness,  based  his  narrative  on  such  information  as  he  could 
obtain,  Ijeginning  from  the  birth  of  John"  {On  the  Canons  p.  187). 

3  We  do  not  propose  to  consider  the  Ophites  and  Peratici,  obscure  Gnostic 
!%cts  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
regarding  them,  and  the  testimony  of  writers  in  the  third  century,  like  Ilippo- 
lytns,  is  of  no  value  for  the  Gospels.  Further  on,  in  connection  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  state  .reasons  for  ascribing  a  late  date  for  the 
composition  01  the  third  Gospel. 
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we  refer,  records  that  Matthew  composed  the  Discourses  of  the 
Ix)rd  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  a  statement  which  totally  excludes 
the  claim  of  our  Greek  Gospel  to  apostolic  origin.  Mark,  he  said, 
wrote  down  from  the  casual  preaching  of  Peter  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus,  but  without  orderly  arrangement,  as  he  was  not 
himself  a  follower  of  the  Master,  and  merely  recorded  what  fell 
from  the  Apostle.  This  description,  likewise,  shows  that  our 
actual  second  Gospel  could  not,  in  its  present  form,  have  been  the 
work  of  Mark.  There  is  no  other  reference  during  the  period  to 
any  writing  of  Matthew  or  Mark,  and  no  mention  at  all  of  any 
work  ascribed  to  Luke.  The  identification  of  Marcion's  Gospel 
with  our  third  Synoptic  proves  the  existence  of  that  work  before 
A.n.  140;  but  no  evidence  is  thus  obtained  either  as  to  the 
author  or  the  character  of  his  work ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
testimony  of  the  great  heresiarch  is  so  far  unfavourable  to  that 
Oospel,  as  it  involves  a  charge  against  it  of  being  interpolated  and 
debased  by  Jewish  elements.  The  freedom  with  which  Mardon 
expurgated  and  altered  it  clearly  showf  that  he  did  not  regard  it 
either  as  a  sacred  or  canonical  work.  Any  argument  for  the  mere 
existence  of  our  Synoptics  based  upon  their  supposed  rejection  by 
heretical  leaders  and  sects  has  the  inevitable  disadvantage  that  the 
very  testimony  which  would  show  their  existence  would  oppose 
their  authenticity.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  use  by  heretical 
leaders,  how^ever,  and  no  direct  reference  to  them  by  any  writer, 
heretical  or  orthodox,  whom  we  have  examined.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  is  based  upon  our  Synoptics, 
all  that  is  established  by  the  fact  is  their  existence  about  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century,  and  no  appreciable  addition  is 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  their  authorship.  It  is  unnecessary  tu 
add  that  no  reason  whatever  has  been  shown  for  accepting  the 
testimony  of  these  Gospels  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of 
miracles  and  of  a  direct  Divine  Revelation,'  It  is  not  pretended 
that  more  than  one  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  was  written  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  miraculous  occurrences  reported ;  and,  whilst  no 
evidence  has  been,  or  can  be,  produced  even  of  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  narratives,  no  testimony  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  inferences  from  the  external  phenomena  exists,  or  is  now  even 
conceivable.  The  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  evidenct* 
required  and  that  which  is  forthcoming,  however,  is  greater  than, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been  thought  possible. 


'  A  coinparuoti  of  the  conlcnls  of  the  three  Synoptics  wottld  haw  €uQ* 
firmud  ihisi  conclusion  ;  but  this  i«  nut  at  prsscot  XMoassaxyt 
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THE   FOURTH   GOSPEL 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE    EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE 

We  shall  liow  examine,  in  the  same  order,  the  witnesses  already 
cited  in  connection  with  the  Synoptics,  and  ascertain  what 
evidence  they  furnish  for  the  4ate  and  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
Gospel. 

Apologists  do  not  even  allege  that  there  is  any  reference  to  the 
fourth  Gospel  in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Raifu  to  the 
Corinthians.' 

A  few  critics'  pretend  to  find  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Epistle  of 
Bamadasy  in  the  reference  to  the  brazen  Serpent  as  a  type  of 
Jesus.     Tischendorf  states  the  case  as  follows  : — 

"  And  when  in  the  same  chapter  xii.  it  is  shown  how  Moses,  in 
the  brazen  serpent,  made  a  type  of  Jesus  *  who  should  suffer  (die) 
and  yet  himself  make  alive,'  the  natural  inference  is  that  Barnabas 
connected  therewith  John  iii.  14  f.,  even  if  the  use  of  this  passage 
in  p>articular  cannot  be  proved.  Although  this  coiuiection  cannot 
be  affirmed,  since  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  in  this  passage  as  in 
many  others,  may  be  independent,  yet  it  is  justifiable  to  ascribe 

'  Dr.  Westcott,  however,  cannot  resist  ihe  temptation  lo  press  Clement 
into  service.  He  savs :  "  In  other  passages  it  is  jxissiblc  to  trace  the  influence 
of  St.  John,  •  The  blood  of  Christ  hath  ^ined  for  the  whole  world  the  offer  of 
the  grace  of  repentance.'  *  Through  Him  we  look  steadftuitly  on  the  heights 
of  heaven;  through  Him  we  view  as  in  a  glass  {ipowTpit^fieBa)  liis  spot-r 
less  and  most  excellent  visage ;  through  Him  the  eyes  of  our  heart 
were  open  ;  through  Him  our  dull  and  darkened  understanding  is 
cfuickencd  with  new  vigour  on  turning  to  his  marvellous  light.* "  He  does  not 
indicate  more  clearly  tl^  nature  and  marks  of  the  *'in6ttcnce''  to  which  he  refers.- 
As  he  also  asserts  that  the  Epistle  ''  affirms  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,"  and  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  *•  whollv  transfused  into 
Clement's  mind/'  such  an  argument  does  not  require  a  single  remark  {On  the 

Canctt^  p.  23f«)« 
'  Lardncr,  Dr.  Westcott,  and  others,  do  not  refer  to  it  at  all 
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the  greatest  probability  to  its  dependence  on  the  |)assage  in 
John,  as  the  tendency  of  the  Epistle  in  no  way  required  a 
particular  leaning  to  the  expression  of  John.  The  dispropor- 
tionately more  abundant  use  of  express  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  Barnabas  is,  on  the  contrary,  connected  most 
intimately  with  the  tendency  of  his  whole  composition."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  suggestion  of  reference  to  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  here  advanced  in  a  very  hesitating  way,  and  does  nut 
indeed  go  beyond  an  assertion  of  probability.  We  might,  there- 
fore, well  leave  the  matter  without  further  notice,  as  the  reference 
in  no  case  could  be  of  any  weight  as  evidence.  On  examination  of 
the  context,  however,  we  find  that  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent  is  made  direct  to  the  OM 
Testament.  The  author,  who  delights  in  typology,  is  bent  upcm 
showing  that  the  cross  is  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament  He 
gives  a  number  of  instances,  involving  the  necessity  for  a  display 
of  ridiculous  ingenuity  of  explanation,  which  should  prepare 
us  to  find  the  type  of  the  brazen  serpent  naturally  selected. 
After  pointing  out  that  Moses,  ^ith  his  arms  stretched  out 
in  prayer  that  the  Israelites  might  prevail  in  the  fight,  was  a 
type  of  the  cross,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Again  Moses  makes  a  type 
of  Jesus,  that  he  must  suffer  and  himself  make  alive  (icot  aws 
((ooirotrfa'€i\  whom  they  will  appear  to  have  destroyed,  in  a 
figure,  while  Israel  was  falling '' ;'  and  connecting  the  circumstance 
that  the  people  were  bit  by  serpents  and  died  with  the  trans- 
gression of  Eve  by  means  of  the  serpent,  he  goes  on  to  narrate 
minutely  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  brazen  serpent,  and  then 
winds  up  with  the  words:  "Thou  hast  in  this  the  glory  d" 
Jesus ;  that  in  him  are  all  things  and  for  him. "3  No  one  can  read 
the  whole  passage  carefully  without  seeing  that  the  reference  is 
direct  to  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel. 

To  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  Tischendorf  devotes  only  two  line^, 
in  which  he  states  that  "  it  has  neither  quotations  from  the  Old  nttf 
from  the  New  Testament."  Dr.  Westcott  makes  the  same  state- 
nient,4  but,  unlike  the  German  apologist,  he  proceeds  subsequently 
to  affirm  that  Hermas  makes  "  clear  allusions  to  St.  John,"  which 
few  or  no  apologists  support.  This  assertion  he  elaborates  and 
illustrates  as  follows  : — 

"  The  view  which  Hermas  gives  of  Christ's  nature  and  work  is 
no  less  harmonious  with  apostolic  doctrine,  and  it  offers  striking 
analogies  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Not  only   did    the  Son 
appoint  angels  to  preserve  each  of  those  whom  the  Father  gaw 


< , 


»   Haun  ivurden,  u.  j.  w.,  96  f.  =  Ch.  xii. 

3  Ch.  xii.;  cf.  Ileb.  ii.  10;  Rom.  xi.  36.  ♦  Oh  (he  Canon^  p.  175. 
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to  him,'  but  *He  himself  toiled   very  much  and  suffered  very 

much    to   cleaase  our  sins And    so    when   he  himself  had 

cleansed  the  sins  of  the  people,  he  showed  them  the  paths  of  life 
by  giving  them  the  Law  which  he  received  from  his  Father.'^  He 
is  '  a  Rock  higher  than  the  mountains,  able  to  hold  the  whole 
world ;  ancient,  and  yet  having  a  new  gate.'^  *  His  name  is  great 
and  infinite,  and  the  whole  world  is  supported  by  him/3  '  He  is 
older  than  Creation,  so  that  he  took  counsel  with  the  Father  about 
the  creation  which  he  made.'*  « He  is  the  sole  way  of  access  to 
the  Lord ;  and  no  one  shall  enter  in  unto  him  otherwise  than  by 
his  Son.'  "5 

This  is  all  Dr.  Westcott  says  on  the  subject.^  He  does  not 
attempt  to  point,  out  any  precise  portions  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with 
which  to  compare  these  "  striking  analogies,"  nor  does  he  produce 
any  instances  of  similarity  of  language,  or  of  the  use  of  the  same 
terminolc^y  as  the  Ck>spel  in  this  apocal)rptic  allegory.  It  is 
clear  that  such  evidence  could  irT  no  case  be  of  any  value  for  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

When  we  examine  more  closely,  however,  it  becomes  certain 
that  these  passages  possess  no  real  analogy  with  the  fourth  Gospel, 
and  were  not  derived  from  it.  There  is  no  part  of  them  that  has 
not  close  parallels  in  writings  antecedent  to  our  Gospel,  and  there 
is  no  use  of  terminology  peculiar  to  it.  The  author  does  not  even 
once  use  the.  term  Logos.  Dr.  Westcott  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus  was  enunciated  long  before  the  composition  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  with  almost  equal  clearness  and  fulness,  and  that  its 
development  can  be  traced  through  the  Septuagint  translation,  the 
"  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  some  of  the  Apocryplml  works  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Pauline  Epistles.  To  any  one  who 
examines  the  passages  cited  from  the  work  of  Hermas,  and  still 
more  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Jjygos 
doctrine,  it  will,  we  fear,  seem  wasted  time  to  enter  upon  any 
minute  refutation  of  such  imaginary  "  analogies."  We  shall,  how- 
ever, as  briefly  as  possible  refer  to  each  passage  quoted. 

The  first  is  taken  from  an  elaborate  similitude  with  regard  to 
true  fasting,  in  which  the  world  is  likened  to  a  vineyard,  and,  in 
explaining  his  parable,  the  Shepherd  says :  "  God  planted  the 
vineyard  ;  that  is,  he  created  the  people  and  gave  them  to  his  Son  : 
and  the  Son  appointed  his  angels  over  them  to  keep  them  :  and  he 
himself  Cleansed  their  sins,  having  suffered  many  things  and 
endured  many  labours He  himself,  therefore,  having  cleansed 

'  Siwr/.,  T.  6,  "  /^.,  IX.  2,  12.      3  /J.,  ix.  14* 

4  /d.,  ix,  12,  quoted  aboy«r        s  /^.,  U,  ;a,        «  On  t^  Cmm,  p.  I77  f* 
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the  sins  of  the  people,  showed  them  the  paths  of  life  by  giving 
them  the  Law  which  he  received  from  his  Father."' 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  anything  in  this  passage  which  is  in 
the  slightest  degree  peculiar  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  apart  from 
the  whole  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  and  more  especially  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  may  point  out  a  few  passages  for 
comparison:  Heb.  i.  2-4;  ii.  io~ii;  v.  8-9;  viL  12,  17-19: 
viii.  6-10;  X.  10-16;  Romans  viii.  14-17  ;  Matt  xxi.  33;  Mark 
xii.  I  ;  Isaiah  v.  7,  liii. 

The  second  passage  is  taken  from  a  similar  parable  an  the 
building  of  the  Church  :  (a)  "  And  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  he 
showed  mc  a  great  white  rock  which  had  risen  out  of  the  plain, 
and  the  rock  was  higher  than  the  mountains,  rectangular  so  as  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  whole  world,  but  that  rock  was  old,  having  a 
gate  (irvki))  hewn  out  of  it,  and  the  hewing  out  of  the  gate  (W'Xi;) 
seemed  to  me  to  be  recent."*  Upon  this  rock  the  tower  <rf  the 
Church  is  built.  Further  on  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  simili- 
tude, in  which  occurs  another  of  the  passages  referred  to,  (p) 
"  This  rock  (verpa)  and  this  gate  (irvXiy)  are  the  Son  of  God. 
'How,  Jxwd,'  I  said,  *is  the  rock  old  and  the  gate  new?' 
*  Listen,'  he  said,  '  and  understand,  thou  ignorant  man.  (7) 
The  Son  of  God  is  older  than  all  of  his  creation  (6  fjuev  ih(k 
Tov  6€ov  vaxni^  -nj?  KTwrcft)?  avrov  vpoytvttrrtpo^  ecmv)^  so  that 
he  was  a  councillor  with  the  Father  in  his  work  of  creation ;  and 
for  this  is  he  old.'  (8)  'And  why  is  the  gate  new,  Lord?  I 
said.  '  Because,'  he  replied,  *  he  was  manifested  in  the  last  da\N 
(ctt'  kr\drtav  twv  rffuptav)  of  the  dispensaticm ;  for  this  cause 
the  gate  was  made  new,  in  order  that  they  who  shall  be  saved 
might  enter  by  it  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  "3 

And  a  few  lines  lower  down  the  Shepherd  further  explains. 
referring  to  entrance  through  the  gate,  and  introducing  another  of 
the  passages  cited  :  (c)  " '  In  this  way,'  he  said,  '  no  one  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  unless  he  receive  his  holy  name.  If. 
therefore,  you  cannot  enter  into  the  City  unless  through  its  gate, 
so  also,'  he  said,  '  a  man  cannot  enter  in  any  other  way  into  thi 

kingdom  of  (iod  than  by  the  name  of  his  Son  beloved  by  him ' 

'and  the  gate  (iri'Xiy)  is  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  one  entrant^ 
to  the  I^rd.'  In  no  other  way,  therefore,  shall  any  one  enter  in 
to  him,  except  through  his  Son."-* 

With  regard  to  the  similitude  of  a  rock,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  Old  Testament  teems  with  it ;  and  we  need  not  poini 
to  the  parable  of  the  house  built  upon  a  rock  in  the  first  Gospel' 

'  Simii.,  V.  6.  •  7^.,  ix.  2. 

3  Ib,f  ix.  12.  Philo  represents  the  Logos  as  a  rock  (Wr/w).  Qticd  dii. 
pofiari  tmid,,  §  31,  Mangey,  i.  213. 

4  Simf'/.,  ix,  12,  S  Matt.  vii.  24.    . 
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A  more  apt  illustration  is  the  famous  saying  with  rqi^rd  to  Peter ; 
"  And  upon  this  rock  (iriffia)  I  will  build  ray  Church,"  upon 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  similitude  of  Hernias  turns;  and  in 
I  Cor.  X.  4  we  read :  "  For  they  drank  of  the  Spiritual  Rock 
accompanying  them  ;  but  the  Rock  was  Christ "  {if  ircroa  Si  ijy 
6  Xpurros).  There  is  no  such  similitude  in  the  fourtn  Gospel 
at  all. 

We  then  have  the  "  gate,"  on  which  we  presume  Dr.  Westcott 
chiefly  relies.  The  parable  in  John  x.  i^  ig  quite  different  from 
that  of  Hermas,'  and  there  is  a  persistent  use  of  different 
terminology.  The  door  into  the  sheepfold  ig  always  Wpa^  the 
gate  in  the  rock  always  tvXi^.  ^'I  am  the  door">  (cyoi  fifju  y) 
dvpa)  is  twice  repeated  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  ^'  The  ^te  is  the 
Son  of  God  "  (1}  wvkri  6  vih^  rov  Oiov  ccrrcV)  is  the  declaration  of 
Hernias.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  passages,  else- 
where^ analogous  to  that  in  the  Shepherd  of  Herman.  Every  one 
will  remember  the  injunction  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Matt, 
vii.  13,  14.  **  Enter  in  through  the  strait  gate  (iniXi^),  for  wide 
is  the  gate  (irvXt^),  etc.,  14.  Because  narrow  is  the  gate  (irvAiy)  and 
straitened  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it."3  The  limitation  to  the  one  way  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  "  by  the  name  of  his  Son,''  is  also  found  every- 
where  throughout  the  Epistles,  and  likewise  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ]  as,  for  instance.  Acts  iv,  12:  ^'And  there  is  no 
salvation  in  any  other :  for  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

The  reasons  given  why  the  rock  is  old  and  the  gate  new  (y,  2) 
have  anything  but  special  analogy  with  the  fourth  Gospel.  We 
are,  on  the  contrary,  taken  direcUy  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  which  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  is  prominently  asserted,  and 
between  which  and  the  Shepherd^  as  in  a  former  passage,  we  find 
singular  linguistic  analogies.  For  instance,  take  the  whole  opening 
portion  of  Heb.  i.  i :  "  God  having  at  many  times  and  in  many 
manners  spoken  in  times  past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
2.  At  the  end  of  these  days  (cir*  €o«;^aTai»  twv  ^[uifAv  rmmAv) 
sp£^ke  to  us  in  the  Son  whom  he  appointed  heir  (KX7y/joi*6/io<)i 
of  all  things,  by  whom  he  also  m^e  the  worlds,  3.  Whq  bein^ 

>  Cf,  Heb,  ix.  34,  1 1- 1 2,  etc.  "  John  x.  7,  9. 

a  Coiqpare  the  aocqunt  of  the  new  Jerasalem,  Rev.  xxi.  12  f. ;  cf.  xxii, 
4,  14.  In  Simih  ixi  13  it  iA  insisted  that,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom,  not  only 
«*  his  T\anie"  most  be  borne,  but  that  we  most  put  on  certain  clothing. 

*>  We  may  reniarH  that  in  the  parable  Hennas  speaks  qf  the  son  as  the  heir 
(icXifpor^^),  aii4  of  the  slave — ^wfao  is  the  tnie  son — also  as  co-heir 
(tf-iryvXif^ord^),  and  a  few  lines  below  the  passage  above  quoted,  of  the 
heinhip  (jcXifpopsM^f).  This  is  another  indicatton  of  the  use  of  this  Epistle, 
the  peculiar  expression  in,  regard  to  the  son  **  whom  he  appointed  heir 
(<rXiy/MW^/tof)  of  all  things"  occurring  here  (cf,  Simihy  v.  2,  6). 
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the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  substance, 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  made 
by  himself  a  cleansing  of  our  sins  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
Majesty  on  high,  4.  Having  become  so  much  better  than  the 
angels,"'  etc.;  and  if  we  take  the  different  clauses  we  may  also 
find  them  elsewhere  constantly  rep>eated,  as  for  instance:  (y) 
The  son  older  than  all  his  creation :   compare  2  Tim.  i.,  9,  Col. 

i.  15  ("who  is the  first  bom  of  all  creation" — Sq  €<mv 

jrpuiTOTOKoq  iraanYi  ktmtcid?),  16,  17,  18,  Rev.  iii.  14,  x.  6.  The 
works  of  Philo  are  full  of  this  representation  of  the  Logos.  For 
example :  "  For  the  Word  of  God  is  over  all  the  universe,  and 
the  oldest  and  most  universal  of  all  things  created"  {koX  o 
Aoyoq  Sc  Tov  dtov  xyjr€pav<a  9ravr<$9  lort  rov  Koa-fMOv^  koI  irpetr- 
^vTaToq  KOI  yeviKwraroq  nav  otra  ycyow).*  Again,  as  to  the 
second  clause,  that  he  assisted  the  Father  in  the  work  of  creation, 
compare  Heb.  ii.  10,  i.  2,  xi.  3,  Rom.  xi.  36,  i  Cor.  viii.  6, 
Col.  i  15,  16.3 

The  cmly  remaining  passage  is  the  following :  "  The  name  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  great  and  infinite,  and  supports  the  whole  world." 
For  the  first  phrase,  compare  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  Heb.  i.  8 ;  and  for 
the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  Heb.  i.  3,  Col.  i.  17,  and  many 
other  passages  quoted  above.^ 

The  whole  assertions  is  devoid  of  foundation,  and  might  well 
have  been  left  unnoticed.  The  attention  called  to  it,  however, 
may  not  be  wasted  in  observing  the  kind  of  evidence  with  which 
apologists  are  compelled  to  be  content. 

It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  refer  to  TAe  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  m  connection  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  for  no 
critic  that  we  are  aware  of  has  claimed  that  it  contains  any 

'  Heb.  i.  I  f. 

-  I^g,  Aileg,^  iii.,  g  61,  Mangey,  i.,  p.  121  ;  cf.  />^  Con/us.  Lwg,^  §  28, 
Man^.,  i.,  p.  427,  §  14,  ih.,  i.,  p.  414;  De  Profugis^  §  19,  Mang.,  i.  561 ; 
De  Caritate,  §  2,  Mang.,  ii.  385,  etc.  The  Logos  is  constantly  called  l»v 
Philo  "the  first-begotten  of  God"  (irpwr^ywof  Beat;  A<Jyof ) ;  '**the  most 
ancient  son  of  God  ''  (ir^ir/Si/raros  vlht  Oeov). 

3  Cf.  Philo,  Z<f.  Alleg.i  iii.,  §  31,  Mangey,  i.  106;  De  Cheruhim,%  3$, 
Mang.,  i.  162,  etc. 

*  Cf.  Philo,  De  Profugis,  §  20,  Mangey,  i.  562 ;  Frag.  Mangey,  ii.  655 : 
De  Somnih^  i.,  §  41,  Mang.,  i.  656. 

5  Dr.  Westcott  also  says:  "  In  several  places  also  St.  John's  teadungon  *the 
Truth'  lies  at  the  ground  of  Hennas'  words,"  and  in  a  note  he  refers  to 
**  Afaftd.  iii. —  I  John  ii.  27  ;  iv.  6,"  without  specifying  any  passage  of  the 
lxx>k  {On  the  Camfi,  p.  176,  and  note  4).  Such  unqualified  assertions 
unsupported  by  any  evidence  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Dr. 
Westcptt's  own  words  maybe  quoted  against  himself:  **  It  is  impofisibie  to 
exaggerate  the  mischief  done  by  these  vague  general  statements,  which 
produce  a  permanent  impression  wholly  out  of  proportion  with  the  minme 
element  of  truth  which  is  hidden  in  them"  ifin  the  Canon.  4th  ed., 
p.  156,  n.  I).  .    '^  ^  » 
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quotation  from  that  Gospel;  but  a  few  consider  that  in  parts 
it  exhibits  a  Johannine  spirit  which  seems  to  indicate  at  least 
acquaintance  with  the  fourth  Gospel.  This  is  said  to  be  chiefly 
or  only  found  in  the  Eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Didache  ix.  and  x., 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 
In  X.  2,  the  principal  passage,  we  read  :  ^'  We  thank  thee,  holy 
Father,  for  thy  holy  name  which  thou  hast  caused  to  dwell 
(KaTea-KT/jvaxras)  in  OUT  hearts."  This  verse  is  supposed  by  those 
who  entertain  the  Johannine  theory  to  be  connected  with  John  i.  14 : 
**The  W'ord  dwelt  (ia-KrfVQxriv)  amongst  us,"  and  reliance  is 
specially  placed  on  the  use  of  this  verb-— not  a  very  strong  basis 
upon  which  to  rest  such  a  theory.  Dr.  Taylor  has  pointed  out, 
however,  that  instead  of  there  being  no  precedent  for  the  transitive 
sense  of  the  Greek  word  Karao-KTjvotn,  to  ma^  to  dwelly  it  is  found 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Jeremiah  vii.  12:  "  But  go  ye  now 
unto  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  caused  my  name  to 
dwell  (pv  icaTccTK^j'aMra  to  ovofM  fAov  Ikh  (fjarpo(r$€v),^  It  is  all 
the  more  appropriate  to  find  this  passage  in  Jeremiah,  as  the 
germ  of  the  "Two  Ways,"  from  which  the  Didache  has  grown, 
is  also  derived  from  the  same  prophet,  xxi.  8.  A  similar  phrase 
occurs  in  Neh.  ii.  9,  "and  will  bring  them  unto  the  place 
that    I    have    chosen    to    cause    my    name    to    dwell    there" 

(KarerrKrjytMrai  to  ^vo/xa  /aov  cicci). 

With  regard  to  the  Eucharistic  prayer  which  we  have  quoted, 
Dr.  Taylor  says:  "The  Thanksgiving  opens  with  a  simple 
Hebraism";'  and,  treating  generally  of  the  Eucharistic  pyassage  of 
the  Didache,  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  has  rightly  and  ably  pointed  out : 
"The  prayers  are  full  of  reminiscence  of  the  Jewish  Passover 
ritual,  and  capable  of  direct  illustration  from  the  Jewish  Service- 
books  of  the  present  day;  and  even  in  those  parts  of  the  thanks* 
giving  where  no  direct  parallel  can  be  made  the  language  of  the 
teaching  is  utterly  Jewish.  Take,  for  example,  the  rule  of  prayer 
given  in  Berachoth  f.  40  b :  *A11  blessing  in  which   there  is  no 

mention  of  the  Name  is  not  a  blessing'; And  the  *Name'  is 

found  in  the  expression,  *  Thy  holy  Name  which  thou  hast 
caused  to  dwell  in  our  hearts.*  Nothing  could  be  more  evidently 
Jewish."3 

This  practically  disposes  of  the  allegation  which  we  are  examin* 
ing,  and,  for  tl^e  re§t,  if  this  anpnymous  work  had  really  any 
reminiscences  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  can  fully  be  denied, 
these  could  do  nothing  to  establish  its  authenticity  or  value  a^ 
testimony  for  mirades. 

Tischendorf  points  out  two  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  pseudo-. 

«   The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  p.  73  f. 

?  /^.,  p.  73.  3  Tlie  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,  p.  89. 
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Ignatius  which,  he  considers,  show  the  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel' 
They  are  as  follows — Epistle  to  the  Romans  vii.:  "  I  desire  the 
bread  of  God,  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  bread  of  life,  which  is 
the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  the  son  of  God,  who  was  bom  at  a  later 
time  of  the  seed  of  David  and  Abraham  ;  and  I  desire  the  drink 
of  God  (iro/ia  dcov),  that  is  his  blood,  which  is  love  incorruptible, 
and  eternal  Life  "  (dcvuoos  t<^;).'    This  is  compared  with  John  vi.  41 : 

*'  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,"  48 ''I  am 

the  bread  of  life,"  51 '^  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my 

flesh  ";  54.  "  He  who  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hath  everlasting  life  "  (Co^i'  aioii^iov).  Scholten  has  pointed  out  that 
the  reference  to  Jesus  as  **  bom  of  the  seed  of  IJavid  and  Abra- 
ham "  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and  the  use  of 
iroiM.  d€ov  for  the  iroo-ts  of  vi.  55,  and  aewao?  {w^  instead  of  fwi 
atctfvios,  are  also  opposed  to  the  connection  with  that  Gospel.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  the  bread  is 
described  as  the*  body  of  Jesus,  and  the  wine  as  his  blood ;  and 
reference  is  made  there,  and  elsewhere,  to  eating  bread  and  drinking 
wine  in  the  kingdom  of  God,^  and  the  passage  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  a  development  of  this  teaching.^  Nothing  could  be  proved  by 
such  an  analogy. 

The  second  passage  referred  to  by  Tischendorf  is  in  the  Epistk 
to  the  Philadelphians  vii. :  "For  if  some  would  have  led  me  astray 
according  to  the  flesh,  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  led  astray,  being  from 
(jod,  for  it  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,  and 
detecteth  the  things  that  are  hidden.'"^  Tischendorf  considers  that 
these  words  are  based  upon  John  iii.  6-8,  and  the  last  phrase, 
"  And  detecteth  the  hidden  things,"  upon  verse  20.  The  sense  of 
the  Epistle,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Gospel 
which  reads:  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth;  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  ktwwest  not  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit "  ;7  whilst  the 
Epistle  does  not  refer  to  the  wind  at  all,  but  affirms  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  know  whence  it  cometh,  etc.  The  analog}*  in 
verse  20  is  still  more  remote  :  "  For  every  one  that  doeth  eril 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should 
l>e  detected."^  In  i  Cor.  ii.  10  the  sense  is  found  more  closely : 
"  For  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  even  the  deep  things  ti 
God."9     It  is  evidently  unreasonable  to  assert  from  such  a  passage 

^   H'unn  wurdtfiy  u.  s.  w.,  p.  22  f.     LUcke  does  not  attach  much  weight  w 
any  of  the  supposed  alhisions  in  these  Epistles  (C^mm.  Exk  Jok,^  i*t  P*  43J 
cf.  Sanday,  Gospels  in  Sec,  Cen. ,  p.  273  f. ). 
^  Ad  Rom,,  vii.  3  Die  (ili.  Zettgnisse,  p.  54, 

^  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25  »  Luke  xxii.  17-20;  I  Cor.  xi.  23-25: 
cf.  Luke  xiv.  15. 

5  Cft  Scholten,  Die  alt.  /.euf^nisse^  p.  54.  *  Ad  PhUadelph.^  \\\, 

?  John  iii,  8?  ^  John  iii.  20,  »  I  Cpr,  %  lO, 
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the  use  of  the  fourth  GospeL  Even  Tischendorf  recognises  that 
in  themselves  the  phrases  which  he  points  out  in  Pseudo-Ignatius 
could  not,  unsupported  by  other  corroboration,  possess  much 
weight  as  testimony  for  the  use  of  our  Gospels.  He  says:  "Were 
these  allusions  of  Ignatius  to  Matthew  and  John  a  wholly  isolated 
phenomenon,  and  one  which  perhaps  other  undoubted  results  of 
inquiry  wholly  contradicted,  they  would  hardly  have  any  con- 
clusive weight.     But ."'     Dr.  Westcott  says  :  The  "  Ignatian 

writings,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  without  traces  of  the  influence 
of  St.  John.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  required  a 
special  enunciation  of  Pauline  doctrine ;  but  this  is  not  so  expressed 
as  to  exclude  the  parallel  lines  of  Christian  thought.  Love  is  '  the 
stamp  of  the  Christian '  {Ad  Magn.  v.).  *  Faith  is  the  beginning 
and  love  the  end  of  life  '  {Ad  Ephes,  xiv.).  *  Faith  is  our  guide 
upward '  (avaywycvs),  but  love  is  the  road  that  *  leads  to  God ' 
(AdEph^ix,).  *The  Eternal  (atiSto?)  Word  is  the  manifestation 
of  God'  {Ad Magn.  viii.),  *  the  door  by  which  we  come  to  the 
Father'  {Ad Philad,  ix.,  cf.  John  x.  7),  *and  without  Him  we  have 
not  the  principle  of  true  life '  {Ad  TralL  ix.  :  of»  yinpi.^  T>t  6.\T\Bi.vhv 
i^v  ovK  jf^o/Acv.  cf.  Ad  Eph,  iii.  :  T.X.  to  aSta/c/otrov  ij/iwi/  f^v). 
The  true  meat  of  the  Christian  is  the  *  bread  of  God,  the  bread  of 
heaven,  the  bread  of  life,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and 
his  drink  is  *  Christ's  blood,  which  is  love  incorruptible '  {Ad  Rom. 
rii.,  cf.  John  vi.  32,  51,  53).  He  has  no  love  of  this  life ;  *  his  love 
has  been  crucified,  and  he  has  in  him  no  burning  passion  for  the 
world,  but  living  water  (as  the  spring  of  a  new  life),  speaking 
within  him,  and  bidding  him  come  to  his  Father '  {Ad  Rom.  1.  c). 
Meanwhile  his  enemy  is  the  enemy  of  his  Master,  even  the  *  ruler 
of  this  age '  {Ad  Rom.  1.  c,  o  apy^v  tov  oioit/os  tovtov.  Cf.  John 
xii.  31,  xvi.  n  :  o  ^pyiav  tov  tcoa-fjiov  tovtov'  and  see  i  Cor,  ii. 
6,  8«)." 

Part  of  these  references  we  have  already  considered ;  others  of 
them  really  do  not  require  any  notice,  and  the  only  one  to 
which  we  need  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  may  be  the 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians  ix.,  which  reads : 
"  He  is  the  Door  of  the  Father,  by  which  enter  in  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  and  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  and  the  Church.''^ 
'Hiis  is  compared  with  John  x.  7.  "Therefore  said  Jesus  again  : 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  am  the  door  of  the  Sheep  "  (lyw 
ctp  17  Ovpa  r^v  TpopdrtDv).  We  have  already  referred,  a  few 
pages  back,^  to  the  image  of  the  door.  Here  again  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  sense  of  the  Epistle  from 

'  IVann  wurden,  u,  j.  w.,  p.  23. 

'  Westcott,  On  the  Camn,  p.  32  f.,  and  notes.    We  have  inserted  in  the  text 
ihe  references  given  in  the  QOtes^ 
3  Ad  Philad.,  ix,  ^  V.  43^  ^^ 
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that  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  latter  Jesus  is  said  to  be  the  door  into 
the  Sheepfold ;'  whilst  in  the  Epistle  he  is  the  door  into  the 
Father,  through  which  not  only  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles  enter,  but  also  the  Church  itself.  Such  distant  analogy 
cannot  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  passage  shows  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  fourth  Gospel.  As  for  the  other  phrases,  they  are 
not  only  without  special  bearing  upon  the  fourth  Gospel,  bat  they 
are  everywhere  found  in  the  canonical  Epistles,  as  well  as  else- 
where. Regarding  love  and  faith,  for  instance,  compare  GaL  v.  6, 
14,  22;  Rom.  xii.  9,  10,  viii.  39,  xiii.  9;  i  Cor.  ii.  9,  viii.  3; 
Ephes.  iii.  17,  v.  i,  2,  vi.  23  ;  Philip,  i.  9,  ii.  2 ;  2  Thess,  iii.  5 ;  i 
Tim.  i.  14,  vi.  11 ;  2  Tim.  i.  13  ;  Heb.  x.  38  f.,  xi.,  etc. 

We  might  point  out  many  equally  close  analogies  in  the  works 
of  Philo,'  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so,  although  we  may  indicate 
one  or  two  which  first  present  themselves.  Philo  equally  has 
"  the  Eternal  I^gos  "  (6  018109  A6y<ys\^  whom  he  represents  as  the 
manifestation  of  (jod  in  every  way.  "  The  Word  is  the  likeness  of 
God,  by  whom  the  universe  was  created  "  (Aoyos  Sc  ecmv  cticwv 
OtoVy  St*  of»  (TVfnra^  6  Kotrfw^  iSrffiiovpy&ro).^  He  is  "the  vice- 
gerent "  {virapxos)  of  God, 5  **  the  heavenly  incorruptible  food  of 
the  soul,"  "the  bread  (apros)  from  heaven."      In  one  place  he 

says:  "and  they  who  inquired  what  is  the  food  of  the  soul 

learnt  at  last  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  I-.ogos 

This  is  the  heavenly  nourishment,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  holy 

Scriptures saying,  *  Lo  !    I  rain  upon  you  bread  («f>To«)  from 

heaven  *  (Exod.  xvi.  4).  *  This  is  the  bread  (A/aro?)  which  the 
Lord  has  given  them  to  eat ' "  (Exod.  xvi.  15).^  And  again:  **  For 
the  one  indeed  raises  his  eyes  towards  the  sky,  contemplating  the 
manna,  the  divine  Word,  the  heavenly  incorruptible  food  of  the  long- 
ing soul."7     Elsewhere  :  " but  it  is  taught  by  the  Hierophant 

and  Prophet  Moses,  who  will  say :  *This  is  the  bread  (apro?),  the 
nourishment  which  God  gave  to  the  soul  * — ^that  he  offered  his 
own  Word  and  his  own  Logos ;  for  this  is  bread  (apros)  which  he 


'  Compare  the  whole  passage,  John  x.  1-16. 

°  Philo's  birth  is  dated  at  least  twenty  to  thirty  years  l^efore  our  era,  and  hl^ 
death  about  A.n.  40.  His  principal  works  were  certainly  written  liefore  his 
eml:>assy  to  Caius.  DKhne,  Ce.frA.  DarstfU.  jiid.  aUx.  Reli^onS'Phihs,^  1834, 
I  abth.,  p.  98,  anm.  2;  Delaunay,  Philond^Alexandrie^  1867,  p.  11  f.  ;  EwaJd. 
Gesch,  d.  V.  Isr,y  vi.,  p.  239;  Gfrorer,  Gesch,  des  Urchristenthums^  i.,  p.  5, 
p.  37  f.,  p.  45. 

3  De  piant.  Noe,  §  5,  Mang.,  i.  332  ;  De  Mnndo^  §  2,  Mang.,  ii.  604. 

^  De  MonarchiCt  ii.,  S  5  ;  Mang.,  ii.  225. 

s  De  Agricult,^  \  12,  Mang.,  i.  308 ;  De  SomniiSj  i.,  §  41,  Mang.,  i.  656 ; 
cf.  Coloss.  i.  15 ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

^  De  Profugis,  §  25,  Mang.,  i.  566. 

7  Quis  rerum  Div,  Heres^^  %  1$,  Mang.,  I,  484;  Qnod dei,  p^tUri  inMt 
§  31,  Mang.y  L  213. 
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has  given  us  to  eat,  this  is  the  Word  (rh  fi^fjui)"^  He  also  says  : 
"Therefore  he  exhorts  him  that  can  run  swiftly  to  strive  with 
breathless  eagerness  towards  the  Divine  Word,  who  is,  above  all 
things,  the  fountain  of  Wisdom,  in  order  that,  by  drinking  of  the 
stream,  instead  of  death  he  may  for  his  reward  obtain  eternal 
life."'  It  is  the  Logos  who  guides  us  to  the  Father,  God  "  by  the 
same  Logos  both  creating  all  things  and  leading  up  {dvdytav)  the 
perfect  man  from  the  things  of  earth  to  himself.  "3  The^e  ate  very 
imperfect  examples,  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  not  a 
representation  of  the  Logos  in  the  fourth  Gospel  which  has  not 
close  parallels  in  the  works  of  Philo. 

We  have  given  these  passages  of  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles 
which  are  pointed  out  as  indicating  acquaintance  with  the  fourth 
Gospel,  in  order  that  the  whole  case  might  be  stated  and 
appreciated.  The  analogies  are  too  distant  to  prove  anything,  but 
were  they  fifty  times  more  close,  they  could  do  little  or  nothing  to 
estabUsh  an  early  origin  for  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  nothing  at  all 
to  elucidate  the  question  as  to  its  character  and  authorship.^  The 
Epistles  in  which  the  passages  occur  are  spurious,  and  of  no  value 
as  evidence  for  the  fourth  Gospel.  Only  one  of  them  is  found  in 
the  three  Syriac  Epistles.  We  have  already  stated  the  facts 
connected  with  the  so-called  Epistles  of  Ignatius,^  and  no 
one  who  has  attentively  examined  them  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
testimony  of  such  documents  cannot  be  considered  of  any  historic 
weight,  except  for  a  period  when  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  ceases  to  be  of  any  significance. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Philippians  contains  any  references  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  Tischen- 
dorf,  however,  affirms  that  it  is  weighty  testimony  for  that 
Gospel,  inasmuch  as  he  discovers  in  it  a  certain  trace  of  the  first 
"  Epistle  of  John  ";  and,  as  he  maintains  that  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel  are  the  works  of  the  same  author,  any  evidence  for  the  one 
is  at  the  same  time  evidence  for  the  other.^  We  shall  hereafter 
consider  the  point  of  the  common  authorship  of  the  Epistles 
and  fourth  Gospel,  and  here  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to 
the  alleged  fact  of  the  reference.  The  passage  to  which 
Tischendorf  alludes  we  subjoin,  with  the  supposed  parallel  in  the 
Epistle. 

*  Leg,  AlUg.y  iii.,  §  60,  Mang.,  i.  12 1  ;  cf.  ib.^  §§  61,  62. 

'  Dc  Profugisy  §  i^,  Mang.,  i.  560. 

3  De  Sacrif,  A  Mis  et  Caini,  §  3  ;  Mang.,  i.  165. 


5  P.  158  f. 

*  Wann  wuracHy  u*  j.  a/.,  p.  24  f. 
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Epistle  op  Polycarp,  vii.        ^  i  KpisttB  op  John,  iv.  j. 

For  whosoever  doth  not  confess  And  every  spirit  that  confessetfa  doI 
that  Jesus  Christ  hath  come  in  the  i  the  Lord  Jesus  come  in  the  6esh  is  not 
flesh  is  Antichrist,  and  whosoever  I  of  God,  and  this  is  the  {spirii)  of  Anti« 
doth  not  confess  the  martyrdom   of    christ  of  which  ye  have  heard  th*t  it 


comcth,  and  now  already  it  is  in  the 
world. 


'Ii^roi/r  K^fiiow  iw  <rapKi  iXtiXvB&ra,  cc 

Tw   di^nxp^ffTov,  6  Ti  dKyfK6a/Ji€9    Bn 
ipX^raij  Kol  vvp  hrf  K6<rfMfi  irriv  ^iy.' 


the  cross  is  of  the  devil,  and  whoso- 
ever doth  pervert  the  cN'acles  of  the 
Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  saith  that 
there  is  neither  resurrection  nor 
judgment,  he  Ls  a  firstborn  of  Satan. 

iTSr  yiipy  9r  Ar  firj  hfixikvy^y  ^lifcmht 
JifHffT^  iv  trapicl  4\ii\v6iwaif  dvrl^ 
Xpi<rT6$  iffTiP'  KoX  df  &F  /i^  bfJLoKoTfi 
rb  fxapTvpiov  rod  errai'/XN;,  ^ic  tw 
SiapdXov  iarly  Kal  6s  Ar  ficBoSev-o  r& 
X(Jyta  rod  Kvplov  rpbt  rAf  I9las  iriffv-  | 
pUas,  Kal  \iy€i  fjufp-e  dttdanuru'  fiijre  I 
KplffiPf  oOtqs  irpwbroKbs  4m  tw 
Sarai'a.  ' 

This  passage  does  not  occur  as  a  quotation,  and  the  utmost 
that  can  be  said  of  the  few  words  with  which  it  opens  is  that  a 
phrase  somewhat  resembling,  but  at  the  same  time  materially 
differing  from,  the  Epistle  of  John  is  interwoven  with  the  text  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  If  this  were  really  a  quotaticm  from 
the  canonical  Epistle,  it  would  indeed  be  singular  that,  considering 
the  supposed  relations  of.  Polycarp  and  John,  the  name  of  the 
apostle  should  not  have  been  mentioned,  and  a  quotation  have 
been  distinctly  and  correctly  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  earlier  trace  of  the  canonical  Epistle,  and,  as  Volkmar  argues, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  may  not  rather  be  dependent  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians^  than  the  latter  upon  the  Epistle  of 
John." 

We  believe,  with  Scholten,  that  neither  is  dependent  on  the 
other,  but  that  both  adopted  a  formula  in  use  in  the  early  Church 


'  We  give  the  text  of  the  Sinaittc  Codex  as  the  most  favourable.  A  great 
majority  of  the  other  MSS.,  and  all  the  more  important,  present  very  marked 
difference  from  this  reading.  [In  reference  to  this,  Dr.  Westcott  has  the 
following  note  in  the  4th  edition  uf  his  work,  On  the  Canons  p.  50,  n.  2  :  "  The 
author  of  Supentatural  KeligUn  gives  (ii.,  p.  268)  a  good  example  of  the 
f&cility  with  which  similar  phrases  are  mixed  up,  when,  with  the  Greek  text  of 
St.  John  before  him,  he  quotes  as  '  I  John  iv.  3,'  /coi  tof  rrev/Mi,  ir.  r.  X.  (quot- 
ing the  passage  in  the  text  above).  Is  this  also  taken  from  an  apocryphal 
writing  V  No,  as  was  clearly  stated  in  the  note,  it  is  taken  from  tnc  Codex 
Sifiaituus,  Dr.  Westcott  ought  to  have  observed  this.  .  At  the  end  of  his 
volume,  in  a  page  of  "addenda,"  he  says :  *'I  should  have  added  tiiat  the 
sii^lar  combinatioa  of  phrases  which  is  quoted  is  taken  from  C4fd.  Sin,  The 
words,  as  they  stand,  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood."  In  thb  he  does  himself 
injustice.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  misunderstand  the  sarcastic  questioD,  and 
still  less  the  curious  addition  made  when  his  misUke  was  pointed  out  to  him,] 

»  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung^  p.  48  f. 
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against  various  heresies,*  the  superficial  coincidence  of  which  is 
without  any  weight  as  eviderice  for  the  use  of  either  Epistle  by 
the  writer  of  the  other;  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  >mters  refer 
to  different  classes  df  heretics.  ?olycarp  attacks  the  Doc^tje  who 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  that  is  with  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood ;  whilst  the  Epistle  of  John  is 
directed  against  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  who  has  come  in  the 
flesh  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  Grod."  Volkmar  points  out  that  in 
Polycarp  the  word  "  Antichrist "  is  made  a  proper  name,  whilst  in 
the  Epistle  the  expression  used  is  the  abstract  "  Spirit  of  Anti- 
Christ."  Polycarp,  in  fact,  says  that  whoever  denies  the  flesh  of 
Christ  is  no  Christian  but  anti-Christ,  and  Volkmar  finds  this 
direct  assertion  more  original  than  the  assertion  of  the  Epistle  : 
"  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
is  of  God, "3  etc.  In  any  case  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  in  both 
writings  we  have  only  the  independent  enunciation,  with  decided 
difference  of  language  and  sense,  of  a  formula  current  in  the 
Church,  and  that  neither  writer  can  be  held  to  have  originated  the 
condemnation,  in  these  words,  of  heresies  which  the  Church  had 
begun  vehemently  to  oppose,  and  which  were  merely  an 
application  of  ideas  already  well  known,  as  we  see  from  the 
expression  of  the  Epistle  in  reference  to  the  Spirit  of  Antichrist, 
"  of  which  ye  have  heard  that  it  cometh."  Whether  this  phrase  be 
an  allusion  to  the  Apocalypse  xiii.,  or  to  2  Thess.  ii.,  or  to 
traditions  current  in  the  Church,  we  need  not  inquire;  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  Epistle  of  John  avowedly  applies  a  prophecy 
regarding  Antichrist  already  known  amongst  Christians,  which  was 
ei^ually  open  to  the  other  writer,  and  probably  familiar  in  the 
Church.  This  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  admitted  as 
evidence  of  weight  for  the  use  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Epistles  ascribed 
to  John  previous  to  this  date,  and  their  origin  would  have  to  be 
established  on  sure  grounds  before  the  argument  we  are  con- 
sidering can  have  any  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  already  seen^  that  there  is  strong 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  attributed  to  Poly- 
carp, and  certainty  that  in  any  case  it  is,  in  its  present  form, 
considerably  interpolated.  Even  if  genuine  in  any  part,  the  use 
of  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  if  established,  could  not  be  of  much 
value  as  testimony  for  the  fourth  Gospel,  of  which  the  writing  does 

'  SchoUen,  £>t4  alL  Z^ugnisse^  p*  45  f-;  cf.  Volkmar,  Der  Vrsprttrtg,  p.  48  f.| 
cf.  Irenaeus,  Adv,  Hitr*y  i.  24,  §  4;  pseado- Ignatius,  Ad Smyr^,t  v.,  vi. 

'  ScholtCD,  Die  dlL  'Icngnisse,  p.  46  f.;  V(3kmar,  Der  Urspnutg,  p.  48  f.; 
cf.  I  John  ii.  22  ;  iv.  2,  3 ;  v.  i,  5  f. 

3  Volkmar,  Der  Ursprung^  p.  49  f.;  Schoilen,  Die  Hit,   Zeugnisse^  p.  4©  f. 

*  \\  175  f- 
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not  show  a  trace.  So  far  from  there  being  any  evidence  that 
Pdycarp  knew  the  fourth  Gospel,  however,  everything  points  to 
the  opposite  conclusion.  About  a.d.  154-155  we  find  them 
taking  part  in  the  Paschal  controversy,'  contradicting  the  state- 
ments of  the  fourth  Gospel,'  and  supporting  the  Synoptic  view, 
contending  that  die  Christian  festival  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
14th  Nisan,  the  day  on  which  he  affirmed  that  the  Apostle  John 
himself  had  observed  it.3  Irenajus,  who  represents  Polycarp  as 
the  disciple  of  John,  says  of  him  :  "  For  neither  was  Anieetus  able 
to  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  observe  it  (on  the  14th)  because  he 
had  always  observed  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  with  whom  he  consorted."^  Not 
only,  therefore,  does  Polycarp  not  refer  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  but 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  important  witness  against  it  as  the  work 
of  John,  for  he  represents  that  apostle  as  practically  contradicting 
the  Gospel  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  the  author. 

The  fulness  with  which  we  have  discussed  the  character  of  the 
evangelical  quotations  of  Justin  Martyr  renders  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining whether  his  works  indicate  any  acquaintance  with  the 
fourth  Gospel  comparatively  easy.  The  detailed  statements 
already  made  enable  us  without  preliminary  explanation  directly  to 
attack  the  problem,  and  we  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  making 
extensive  quotations  to  illustrate  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Whilst  apologists  assert  with  some  boldness  that  Justin  made 
use  of  our  Synoptics,  they  are  evidently,  and  with  good  reason, 
less  confident  in  maintaining  his  acquaintance  with  the  fourth 
Gospel.  Dr.  Westcott  states  :  "  His  references  to  St.  John  aru 
uncertain ;  but  this,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  follows  from 
the  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  It  was  unlikely  that  he  should 
quote  its  peculiar  teaching  in  apologetic  writings  addressed  to 
Jews  and  heathens  \  and  at  the  same  time  he  exhibits  types  of 
language  and  doctrine  which,  if  not  immediately  drawn  from  St. 
John,  yet  mark  the  presence  of  his  influence  and  the  recognition 
of  his  authority."s     This  apology  for  the  neglect  of  the  fourth 


'  The  date  has,  hitherto,  generally  been  fixed  at  A.  I).  160,  but  the  recent 
investigations  referred  to,  p.  175  f.,  have  led  to  the  adoptiun  of  ihis  earlki 
dale,  and  the  visit  to  Rome  must,  therefore,  probably  have  taken  place 
just  after  the  accession  of  Anieetus  to  the  Roman  bishopric  (cf.  LipMOs, 
Zdischr.  w.  Thcol.y  1 874,  p.  205  f.). 

"*  John  xiii.  I,  xvii.  28,  xix.  14,  31  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Maurk  xiv.  12: 
Luke  xxii.  8. 

3  Cf.  Irenanis,  Adv.  ILer,.,  iii.  3,  §  4 ;  Eusebius,  //.  E.^  iv.  14,  v.  24. 

^  Eusebius,  21,  M.y  v.  24. 

5  On  the  Coiioft,  p.  145.  In  a  note  Dr.  "Westcott  refers  to  Crcdnei. 
Beiirdgey  i.,  p.  253  f.  Credncr,  however,  pronounces  against  the  use  of  ibt 
fourth  Gospel  by  Justin.  Dr.  Westcott  adds  the  singular  argument :  **  Jusun- 
acquaintance  with   the  Valentinians  proves  that  the  Gospel  could  not  have 
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Gospel  illustrates  the  obvious  scantiness  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  Justin. 

Tischendorf,  however,  with  his  usual  temerity,  claims  Justin  as 
a  powerful  witness  for  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  says :  "  According 
to  our  judgment  there  are  convincing  grounds  of  proof  for  the  fact 
that  John  also  was  known  and  used  by  Justin,  provided  that 
unprejudiced  consideration  be  not  made  to  give  way  to 
antagonistic  predilection  against  the  Joharmine  Gospel."  In  order 
fully  and  fairly  to  state  the  case  which  he  puts  forward,  we  shall 
quote  his  own  words,  but  to  avoid  repetition  we  shall  permit  our- 
selves to  interrupt  him  by  remarks  and  by  parallel  passages  from 
other  writings  for  comparison  with  Justin.  Tischendorf  saysj 
"The  representation  of  the  person  of  Christ,  altogether  peculiar  to 
John,  as  it  is  given  particularly  in  his  prologue  i.  i  (*  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God'),  and  verse  14  (*and  the  word  became  flesh*),  in  the 
designation  of  him  as  Logos,  as  the  word  of  God,  unmistakably 
re-echoes  in  not  a  few  passages  in  Justin ;  for  instance :  *  And 
Jesus  Christ  is  alone  the  special  Son  begotten  by  God,  being  his 
Word  and  first-begotten  and  power.* "' 

With  this  we  may  compare  another  passage  of  Justin  from  the 
second  Apology.  "  But  his  son,  who  alone  is  rightly  called  Son, 
the  Word  before  the  works  of  creation,  who  was  both  with  him  and 
begotten  when  in  the  beginning  he  created  and  ordered  all  things 
by  him,"*  etc. 

Now  the  same  words  and  ideas  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
Canonical  Epistles  and  other  writings,  as  well  as  in  earlier  works. 
In  the  Apocalypse,3  the  only  book  of  the  New  Testament  men- 
tioned by  Justin,  and  which  is  directly  ascribed  by  him  to  John,^ 
the  term  Logos  is  applied  to  Jesus  "  the  Lamb  "  (xix.  13) ;  "  and 
his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God  "  {koI  KkKXrfrat,  ro  ovofw.  airou 
o  Aoyos  rod  deov).  Elsewhere  (iii.  14)  he  is  called  "the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Creation  of  God "  (17  dpxrj  rrjs  ictmtcojs  rov  Oiov) ; 
and  again  in  the  same  book  (i.  5)  he  is  "  the  first-begotten  of  the 


been  unknown  to  him  "  {Dial,  35).  We  have  already  proved  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Valentinus  and  his  earlier  followers  knew  anything  of  our 
Synoptics,  and  we  shall  presently  show  that  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

'  fVann  wurdeftfU,  s.w.,p.22,  Kal*l7icovs  Xpiffr6s  fi69fos  IdUn  vlbt  r^  $€i^ 
yey€rwrfrai,  A^yos  a^ou  {nrdf)x<av  koI  Tptar&roKOS  koX  Svvafus.     ApoLy  i.  23. 

'  'O  ^  xlihii  €K€lwQVj  6  fUinn  \cy6fiepos  KvpUat  vl6s,  6  A^ot  rpb  rOn^  ironf/juiTtMf, 
Kol  ffvifCifP  Kol  yewvtbfuwotf  Stc  t^p  dpxv*'  ^t-*  <x&rw  rdyra  (icrurt  koI  iK69fi,'fi9€, 
Apol.j  ii.  6. 

3  Written  c,  a.D-  68-69  \  Credner,  Einl,  N,  71,  i.,  p.  704  f.  ;  Beitrage,  ii., 
p.  294  ;  Ltlcke,  Comm,  Offenb.  Joh,y  1852,  ii.,  p.  840  fr. ;  £wald,yaiHk  Hbl. 
IViss.,  1852-53,  p.  182 ;  Gesch,  d,  V.  /sr,y  vi.,  p.  643,  etc. 

4  Dial.  81. 
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dead "  (o  wpanoroKo^  t(ov  vcif/jwv).  In  Heb.  i.  6  he  is  the 
"  first-bom  "  (irpcuroroKos),  as  in  Coloss.  i.  1 5  he  is  "  the  first-bcMm 
of  every  creature  *'  {vpwroroKo^  vacnjq  ktwtcws)  ;  and  in  i  Cor. 
i.  24  we  have :  "  Christ  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God "  (Xpurr6u  Btov  Svvafnv  koi  6€ox  <ro<j>iav)y  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  "  Wisdom  "  was  the  earlier  term  which  became 
an  alternative  with  "  Word  "  for  the  intermediate  Being.     In  Heb. 

i.  2  God  is  represented  as  speaking  to  us  "in  the   Son by 

whom  he  also  made  the  worlds  "(fi'  vly, Si  o5  koi  hroCrjcrtv 

Tovs  otwvas).  In  2  Tim.  i.  9  he  is  "  before  all  worlds "  (rpo 
Xp6viav  at(uvi(ui/),  cf.  Heb.  i.  10,  ii.  10,  Rom.  xi.  36,  i  Cor.  viii. 
6,  Ephes.  iii.  9. 

The  works  of  Philo  are  filled  with  similar  representations  of  the 
Logos,  but  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  very  few.  God  as  a 
Shepherd  and  King  governs  the  universe,  "  having  appointed  his 
true  Ix)gos,  his  first  begotten  Son,  to  have  the  care  of  this  sacred 
flock,  as  the  Vicegerent  of  a  great  King."'  In  another  place  Philo 
exhorts  men  to  strive  to  become  like  God's  "  first  begotten  Word  " 
(rhv  wpoiToyovov  avrov  A6yov),»  and  he  adds,  a  few  lines  further 
on :  "  for  the  most  ancient  Word  is  the  image  of  God "  {Otov 
yap  €iK<ov  Aoyos  6  irpea-pvraTtyi).  The  high  priest  of  God  in 
the  world  is  "the  divine  Word,  his  first-begotten  son"  (o 
Tr/ocoToyovos  avrov  ^009  A6yo9).3  Speaking  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  Philo  says  :  "  The  instrument  by  which  it  was  formed 
is  the  Word  of  God "  (opyavov  Se  Aoyov  tfcov,  81'  of 
KaT€o-K€vacr^/).4  Elsewhere :  "  For  the  word  is  the  image  of  God 
by  which  the  whole  world  was  created "  (Aoyos  fie  gttiv 
€iK(i)V     $€0V,     81*     o^    (rvfnraq    6     K6crfio^    €&r)p.iovpy€iToy^      These 

passages  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

Tischendorf s  next  passage  is  :  "  The  first  power  {Bvvafjus) 
after  the  Father  of  all  and  God  the  Lord,  and  Son,  is  the  Word 
(Logos);  in  what  manner  having  been  made  flesh  (<ra/>Koarow/^cis) 
he  became  man,  we  shall  in  what  follows  relate."^ 

We  find  everywhere  parallels  for  this  passage  without  seeking 
them  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  In  i  Cor.  i.  24,  "  Christ  the  Power 
(Bvyafiis)  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God  ";  cf.  Heb.  i.  2,  3,  4, 
6y  8  ;  ii.  8.  In  Heb.  ii.  14-18  there  is  a  distinct  account  of  his 
becoming  flesh ;   cf.  verse  7.      In  Phil.  ii.  6-8 :   "  Who  (Jesus 


'  wpoanfffdfityof    t6p    6pdh»    aihrov    Kityw^     wpurrdywop    vl4r,    As    ttjp 

imfUXeia^  r^t  lepat  ravrfft  dyeXifi  ctd  rit  fieydXov  paa-iKeiot  fhnipxos  JkoBe^mu. 
De  AgricuiL,  §  12,  Mang.,  i.  308. 

'  De  Cofifus,  ling,,  §  28,  Mang.,  i.  427,  cf.  §  14,  ib.,  i.  414 ;  cf.  De  Migrai, 
Ahrahami,  I,  Mang.,  i.  437  ;  cf.  Heb.  i.  3  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

3  De  Somniis^  i.,  §  37,  Mang.,i.  653.     *  De  Cherubim,  %  35,  Mang.,  i.  162. 

5  De  Monarckia,  ii.,  §  5,  Mang.,  ii.  225. 

^  Wann  wurden,  u,  s,  w.,  p.  32  {Apol,,  i.  32). 
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Christ)  being  in  the  form  of  God,  deemed  it  not  grasping  to  be 
equal  with  God  (7),  But  gave  himself  up,  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  etc.  In  Rom.  viii.  3 
we  have :  "  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  the  flesh 

of  sin,"  etc.   (6   ^cbs  tov  lavrov   vlhv  Trc/x^as  iv  ofionafAan  (rapKhs 

ajuipTias;),  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terminology  of 
John  i.  14,  "and  the  word  became  flesh"  {<rap(  kykvtro)  is 
different  from  that  of  Justin,  who  uses  the  word  <rapK(yjroi7jd€is. 
The  sense  and  language  here  is,  therefore,  quite  as  close  as  that 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.  We  have  also  another  parallel  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
16,  "Who  (God)  was  manifested  in  the  flesh"  (09  iiJMveptaOr]  h 
a-apKi) ;  cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  4,  47. 

In  like  manner  we  And  many  similar  passages  in  the  works  of 
Philo.  He  says,  in  one  place,  that  man  was  not  made  in  the 
likeness  of  the  most  high  God  the  Father  of  the  universe,  but  in 
that  of  the  "  Second  God  who  is  his  Word "  (uXAa  irpb^  rhv 
0€VT€pov  Oeov,  05  €<rT4v  €K£tVou  Aoyos).*  In  another  place  the 
Logos  is  said  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  highest  God,  and  he 
continues:  "that  must  be  God  of  us  imperfect  beings "(O^os 
yap  YjpMv  Ttav  drekdiv  fiv  €*»;  ^€05).*  Elsewhere  he  says : 
"  But  the   divine    Word   which   is    above    these    (the    Winged 

Cherubim) but  being  itself  the  image  of  God,  at  once  the 

most  ancient  of  all  conceivable  things,  and  the  one  placed  nearest 
to  the  only  true  and  absolute  existence  without  any  separation  or 
distance  between  them  ";3  and  a  few  lines  further  on  he  explains 
the  cities  of  refuge  to  be  :  **  The  word  of  the  Governor  (of  all 
things)  and  his  creative  and  kingly  power,  for  of  these  are  the 
heavens  and  the  whole  world."**  "  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  all 
things  in  the  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  universal 
of  all  things  which  are."5  The  Word  is  also  the  "  Ambassador 
sent  by  the  Governor  (of  the  universe)  to  his  subject  (man) " 
(irpca-jScvT^s  8i  TOV  rjyep^vos  irphi  to  irn-qKoov).^  Such  views  of 
the  Logos  are  everywhere  met  with  in  the  pages  of  Philo. 

Tischendorf  continues :  "  The  Word  (Logos)  of  God  is  his 
Son. "7  We  have  already  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  abundantly 
illustrated  this  sentence,  and  may  proceed  to  the  next :  "  But 
since  they  did  not  know  all  things  concerning  the  Logos,  which  is 

*  Philo,  Fragm.y  i.,  ex.  Euseb.,  Prapar,  Evang.y  vii.  13,  Mang.,  ii.  625  ;  cf. 
De  Samniisj  L,  §  41,  Mang.,  i.  656 ;  teg.  Alleg.^  ii.,  §  21,  «3.,  i.  83. 

'  Leg^  Alieg,,  iii.,  §  73,  Mang.,  i.  128. 

■3  De  ProfugiSy  %  19,  Mang.,  i.  561.  ^  Ih.^l  19. 

*  Kai  6  A^yof  hk  rvo  Sew  vrepdyw  irarT<5f  iffri  rw  KdafiOVy  *coi  rpeff^Tarot 
KoX  yewiKinarot  rOr  8o'o  -yryofe.  Lag.  Alleg.y  iii.,  §  61,  Mang.,  i.  121  ;  cf.  De 
SamniiSf  L,  {  41,  Mang.,  i.  656. 

^  Quis  rerum  div,  Heres,^  §  42,  Mang.,  i.  501. 

7  '0  Adyoff  5^  raS  Beov  ianw  6  vl6t  avrov.     KApoL^  i.  63). 
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Christ,  they  have  frequently  contradicted  each  other."'  Hiese 
words  are  used  with  reference  to  lawgivers  and  philosophers. 
Justin,  who  frankly  admits  the  delight  he  took  in  the  writings  of 
Plato"  and  other  Greek  philosophers,  held  the  view  that  Socrates 
and  Plato  had,  in  an  elementary  form,  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  3  although  he  contends  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
writings  of  Moses ;  and  with  a  largeness  of  mind  very  uncommon 
in  the  early  Church,  and,  indeed,  we  might  add,  in  any  age,  he 
believed  Socrates  and  such  philosophers  to  have  been  Christians, 
even  although  they  had  been  considered  Atheists.^  As  they  did 
not,  of  course,  know  Christ  to  t)e  the  Logos,  he  makes  the  asser- 
tion just  quoted.  Now,  the  only  point  in  the  passage  which 
requires  notice  is  the  identification  of  the  Logos  with  Jesus,  which 
has  already  been  dealt  with,  and,  as  this  was  asserted  in  the 
Apocalypse  xix.  13,  before  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written,  no 
evidence  in  its  favour  is  deducible  from  the  statement.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  regarding  this  presently. 

Tischendorf  continues:  "But  in  what  manner,  through  the 
Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  has  become  flesh,'*5  etc. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  doctrine  here  is  not  that  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  which  makes  *'  the  word  become  flesh "  simply, 
whilst  Justin,  representing  a  less  advanced  form,  and  more  uncer- 
tain stage,  of  its  development,  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Logos  and  Jesus,  and  describes  Jesus  Christ  as  being  made  flesh 
by  the  power  of  the'  Logos.  This  is  no  accidental  use  of  words, 
for  he  repeatedly  states  the  same  fact,  as  for  instance :  "  But  why 
through  the  power  of  the  Word,  according  to  the  will  of  God  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  all,  he  was  bom  a  man  of  a  Virgin,"*  etc. 

Tischendorf  continues :  "  To  these  passages  out  of  the  short 
second  Apology  we  extract  from  the  first  (cap.  33).7  By  the 
Spirit,  therefore,  and  power  of  God  (in  reference  to  Luke  i. 
35  :  *  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ')  we  have  nothing  else  to  under- 
stand but  the  Logos,  which  is  the  first-bom  of  God."® 

Here  again  we  have  the  same  difference  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  which  is,  however, 

'  *'Rw€iStj  dc  06  rdrra  rd  roS  A6yov  ^yinJ^piffoM,  6t  itrn  Xpurr^,  Ktd  ^warrk 

iavrois  woXKaKts  etwow.     ApoL^  ii.  lO. 
»  ApoL^  ii.  12 ;  cf.  Dial,  2  f.  3  /j.,  i,  60,  etc.;  cf.  5.  <  /*.,  i.  4& 

s  Wann  wurden,  u,  s,  w. ,  p.  32.     eiXX'  6v  r^w  diA  A670V  Btoi  aiipKor«if#fis 

'Ii^tf-ovt  Xpta-r6f  6  Sii^r^p  ^f^t  it.r.X.     ApoL,  1.  66. 

*  Apoi.f  i.  46. 

^  This  is  an  error.     Several  of  the  preceding  passages  are  out  of  the  fiis: 
Apology.     No  references,  however,  are  given  to  the  source  of  any  of  them. 


added  them. 
®  IVann  wurden,  u»  j.  w.,  p.  32  {A/o/.,  i.  33). 
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completely  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  Philo,  and  charac- 
teristic of  a  less  developed  form  of  the  idea.  We  shall  further 
refer  to  the  terminology  hereafter,  and  meantime  we  proceed 
to  the  last  illustration  given  by  Tischendorf. 

"Out  of  the  Dialogue  (c.  105):  *For  that  he  was  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father  of  all,  in  peculiar  wise  begotten  of  him  as 
Word  and  Power  (Svvaps),  and  afterwards  became  man  through 
the  Virgin,  as  we  have  learnt  from  the  Memoirs,  I  have  already 
stated."' 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Dialogue, 
wherein,  with  special  reference  (c.  100)  to  the  passage  which  has  a 
parallel  in  Luke  i.  35,  quoted  by  Tischendorf  in  the  preceding 
illustration,  Justin  narrates  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

This  reference  very  appropriately  leads  us  to  a  more  general 
discussion  of  the  real  source  of  the  terminology  and  Logos 
doctrine  of  Justin.  We  do  not  propose,  in  this  work,  to  enter 
fully  into  the  history  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  showing,  in  the  most  simple  manner  possible, 
that  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  whatever  that  Justin  derived  his 
ideas  regarcUng  it  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  terminology  and  doctrine  may  be  traced  to  another 
source.  In  the  very  chapter  (100)  from  which  this  last 
illustration  is  taken,  Justin  shows  clearly  whence  he  derives  the 
expression,  "only-begotten.  In  chap.  97  he  refers  to  the  Ps. 
xxii.  (Sept.  xxi.)  as  a  prophecy  applying  to  Jesus,  quotes  the  whole 
Psalm,  and  comments  upon  it  in  the  /oUowing  chapters ;  refers  to 
Ps.  ii.  7  :  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee," 
uttered  by  the  voice  at  the  baptism,  in  ch.  103,  in  illustration  of 
it ;  and  in  ch.  105  he  arrives,  in  his  exposition  of  it,  at  verse  20 : 
"  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword,  and  my*  only-begotten 
(fiovay€vrj)  from  the  hand  of  the  dog."  Then  follows  the 
passage  we  are  discussing,  in  which  Justin  affirms  that  he  has 
proved  that  he  was  the  only-begotten  (fiovoyevrjs)  of  the  Father, 
and  at  the  close  he  again  quotes  the  verse  as  indicative  of  his 
sufferings.  The  Memoirs  are  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy,  and  his  birth  as  man  through  the  Virgin.  The 
phrase  in  Justin  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
i.  14  :  "  And  the  Word  became  flesh  (<rap^  eyevero)  and  tabernacled 
among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
from  the  Father  "  (ws  fwvoy^vavs  irapa  Trarpos),  etc.  In  Justin,  he 
is  "  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  of  all "  (/xovoyeviy^  ry  Uarpl 
rtov  oktav),  and  he  "  became  man  (av^pawro?  yevo fuvosi)  through  the 
Virgin,"  and  Justin  never  once  employs  the  peculiar  terminology 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  o-^p^  kykvero,  in  any  part  of  his  writings. 

'   IVann  wurdsn,  «.  j.  w.,  p.  32  {£>ia/,  c.  Tryph.y  105). 
»  This  should  probably  be  "  thy." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  may  at  one  period  of  its  development  have  been 
influenced  by  Greek  philosophy,  it  was  in  its  central  idea  mainly 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  the  mere  application  to  an  individual  of  a 
theory  which  had  long  occupied  the  Hebrew  mind.  After  the 
original  simplicity  which  represented  God  as  holding  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Patriarchs,  and  communing  face  to  face  with 
the  great  leaders  of  Israel,  had  been  outgrown,  an  increasing 
tendency  set  in  to  shroud  the  Divinity  in  impenetrable  mystery, 
and  to  regard  him  as  unapproachable  and  undiscemible  by  man. 
This  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  Divine  representative  and  sub- 
stitute of  the  highest  God  and  Father,  who  communicated  with 
his  creatures,  and  through  whom  alone  he  revealed  himself.  A 
new  system  of  interpretation  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  nation 
was  rendered  necessary,  and  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Bible  we  are  fortunately  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  theory 
which  culminated  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
Wherever  in  the  sacred  records  God  has  been  represented  as 
holding  intercourse  with  man,  the  translators  either  symbolised  the 
appearance  or  interposed  an  angel,  who  was  afterwards  understood 
to  be  the  Divine  Word.  The  first  name  under  which  the  Divine 
Mediator  was  known  in  the  Old  Testament  was  Wisdom  (^)o^ia), 
although  in  its  Apocrypha  the  term  Logos  was  not  unknown. 
The  personification  of  the  idea  was  very  rapidly  effected,  and  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  well  as  in  the  later  Apocrypha  based 
upon  it  (the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Siiach, 
"  Ecclesiasticus  ")  we  find  it  in  ever-increasing  clearness  and  con- 
cretion. In  the  School  of  Alexandria  the  active  Jewish  intellect 
eagerly  occupied  itself  with  the  speculation,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Philo  especially  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos — the  term 
which  by  that  time  had  almost  entirely  supplanted  that  of 
^Visdom — elaborated  to  almost  its  final  point,  and  wanting  little 
or  nothing  but  its  application  in  an  incarnate  form  to  an  individual 
man  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Canonical  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  notably  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
the  work  of  a  Christian  Philo' — the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  lastly 
the  fourth  Gospel. 

In  Proverbs  viii.  22  f.  we  have  a  representation  of  Wisdom 
corresponding  closely  with  the  prelude  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
still  more  so  with  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  Justin :  "22.  The 
Lord  created  me  the  Beginning  of  his  ways  for  his  works.     23. 

'■  Ewald  freely  recognises  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  written  aboat  a.d. 
66,  transferred  Philo\s  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  Christianity.  ApoUos,  whom 
he  considers  its  probable  author,  impregnated  the  Apostle  Paul  with  the 
doctrine  {Gesch.  des,  V,  Tsr.^  vi.,  p.  474  ?.,  p.  638  f.  ;  Das  Sendschr.  am  d. 
HebrdeTy  p.  9  f. ). 
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Before  the  ages  he  established  me,  in  the  beginning  before  he 
made  the  earth.  24.  And  before  he  made  the  abysses,  before  the 
springs  of  the  waters  issued  forth.  25.  Before  the  mountains 
were  settled,  and  before  all  the  hills  he  begets  me,  26.  The  Lord 
made  the  lands,  both  those  which  are  uninhabited  and  the 
inhabited  heights  of  the  earth  beneath  the  sky.  27.  When  he 
prepared  the  heavens  I  was  present  with  him,  and  when  he 
set  his  throne  upon  the  winds,  28,  and  made  strong  the  high 
clouds,  and  the  deeps  under  the  heaven  made  secure,  29,  and 
made  strong  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  30,  I  was  with  him 
adjusting,  I  was  that  in  which  he  delighted ;  daily  I  rejoiced  in 
his  presence   at  all    times."*      In  the    Wisdom  of  Solomon  we 

find  the  writer  addressing  God  :  ix.  i "  Whomadest  all  things 

by  thy  Word  "  (o  vot^tfra.^  to.  irdvra  €v  Aoyi^  crov)  ;  and  further  on 
in  the  same  chapter,  v.  9 :  "  And  Wisdom  was  with  thee  who 
knoweth  thy  works,  and  was  present  when  thou  madest  the  world, 
and  knew  what  was  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and  right  in  thy 
commandments."  In  verse  4  the  writer  prays :  "  Give  me 
Wisdom  that  sitteth  by  thy  thrones  "  (Aos  fjjoi  r^i/  t&v  o-wv  6p6vtov 
vdpeSpov  €ro<^v).  In  a  similar  way  the  son  of  Sitach  makes 
Wisdom  say  (Eccles.  xxiv.  9) :  "  He  (the  Most  High)  created  me 
from  the  beginning  before  the  world,  and  as  long  as  the  world  I 
shall  not  fail."  We  have  already  incidentally  seen  how  these 
thoughts  grew  into  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  works 
of  Philo. 

Now  Justin,  whilst  he  nowhere  adopts  the  terminology  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  nowhere  refers  to  its  introductory  condensed 
statement  of  the  Logos  doctrine,  closely  follows  Philo  and,  like 
him,  traces  it  back  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  most  direct  way, 
accountii:^  for  the  interposition  of  the  divine  Mediator  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  Philo,  and  expressing  the  views 
which  had  led  the  Seventy  to  modify  the  statement  of  the 
Hebrew  original  in  their  Greek  translation.  He  is,  in  fact, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Logos  doctrine  and 
its  earlier  enunciation  under  the  symbol  of  Wisdom,  and  his 
knowledge  of  it  is  clearly  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  the 
statements  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

Referring  to  various  episodes  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
God  is  represented  as  appearing  to  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs,  and 
in  which  it  is  said  that  "  God  went  up  from  Abraham,"'  or  "  The 
Lord  spake  to  Moses, "3  or  "  The  Lord  came  down  to  behold  the 
town,"*  etc.,  or  "  God  shut  Noah  into  the  ark,"5  and  so  on, 
Justin  warns  his  antagonist  that  he  is  not  to  suppose  that  "  the 

'  Prov.  viii.  22  ;  Sept.  vers.  '  Gen.  xviii.  22. 

3  Exod.  vi.  29.  ♦  Gen.  xi.  5.  ^  Gen.  vii.  16. 
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unbegotten  God  "  (aycvviyro?  Sw)  did  any  of  these  things,  for  be 
has  neither  to  come  to  any  place,  nor  walks,  but  from  his  0¥m  place, 
wherever  it  may  be,  knows  everything,  although  he  has  neither 
eyes  nor  ears.  Therefore  he  could  not  talk  with  anyone,  nor  be 
seen  by  anyone,  and  none  of  the  Patriarchs  saw  the  Father  at  all, 
but  they  saw  ^*  him  who  was  according  to  his  will  both  his  Son 
(being  God)  and  the  Angel,  in  that  he  ministered  to  his  purpose, 
whom  also  he  willed  to  be  bom  man  by  the  Virgin,  who  became 
fire  when  he  spoke  with  Moses  from  the  bush."*  He  refers 
throughout  his  writings  to  the  various  appearances  of  God  to  the 
Patriarchs,  all  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  pre-existent  Jesus,  the 
Word,'  and  in  the  very  next  chapter,  after  alluding  to  some  of 
these,  he  says  :  **  He  is  called  Angel  because  he  came  to  men,  since 

by  him  the  decrees  of  the  Father  are  announced  to  men At 

other  times  he  is  also  called  Man  and  human  being,  because  he 
appears  clothed  in  these  forms  as  the  Father  wills,  and  they  call 
him  Logos  because  he  bears  the  communications  of  the  Father  to 
mankind."3 

Justin,  moreover,  repeatedly  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  was  called 
Wisdom  by  Solomon,  and  quotes  the  passage  we  have  indicated 
in  Proverbs.  In  one  place  he  says,  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that 
the  God  who  appeared  to  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs  was  distin- 
guished from  the  Father,  and  was  in  fact  the  Word  (ch.  66-70) : 
"  Another  testimony  I  will  give  you,  my  friends,  I  said,  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  God  begat  before  all  of  the  creatures  {irp^  wdvrw 
Twv  KTurfjjdriav)  a  Banning  (apx^'')»*  ^  certain  rational  Power 
(BvvafjLtv  koyucriv)  out  of  himself,  who  is  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
now  the  Glory  of  the  Lord,  then  the  Son,  again  Wisdom,  again 
Angel,  again  God,  and  again  Lord  and  Logos,"  etc.,  and  a  little 
further  on :  **  The  Word  of  Wisdom  will  testify  to  me,  who  is  him- 
self this  God  begotten  of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  being  Word, 
and  Wisdom,  and  Power  (Svvafws),  and  the  Glory  of  the  Begetter,** 
etc.,5  and  he  quotes,  from  the  Septuagint  version,  Proverbs  viii. 
22-36,  part  of  which  we  have  given  above.  Elsewhere,  indeed, 
(ch.  129),  he  cites  the  passage  a  second  time  as  evidence,  with  a 

'  Dial.  127 ;  cf.  128,  63;  cf.  Philo,  De  Sofnniis,  i.,  §§  li  f.,  Mang.,  i.  630  f. : 
§  31,  id,,  i.  648  ;  §§  33  f.,  i6.,  i.  649  f.;  §§  39  f.,  id,,  I  655  f.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  could  show  more  clearly  the  indebtedness  of  Justin  td  Philo  than  this 
argument  {Dial,  100)  regarding;  the  inapplicability  of  such  descriptions  to  the 
"unbegotten  God."  Philo  m  one  treatise,  from  which  we  are  constantly 
obliged  to  take  passages  as  parallels  for  those  of  Justin  {de  Conjusione  Hnguantm\ 
argues  from  the  very  same  text :  '*  The  Liord  went  down  to  see  that  city  and 
tower,"  almost  in  the  very  same  words  as  Justin,  §  27.  The  passage  is  un- 
fortunately too  long  for  quotation. 

»  Dial,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  126,  127,  128,  etc.  ;  Afol,,  i.  62,  63 ;  cf.  Philo, 
Vita  Afosis,  §§  12  f.,  Mang.,  i.  91  f.;  Leg.  Alleg,,  iii.,  §§  25  f.,  t<^.,  i.  103  U 
etc. 

s  Dial,  128 ;  cf.  Apol,,  i.  63  ;  Dial,  60.       <  Cf.  Apoc,^  iii.  14.       «  DidL  61. 
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similar  context.  Justin  refers  to  it  again  in  the  next  chapter,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  terminology  in  all  these  passages,  so  markedly 
different  from,  and  indeed  opposed  to,  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
will  naturally  strike  the  reader:  "But  this  offspring  {y^vvrffia) 
being  truly  brought  forth  by  the  Father  was  with  the  Father  before 
all  created  beings  (vph  irdvnav  t<3v  iroirjfjLdnav),  and  the  Father 
communes  with  him,  as  the  Logos  declared  through  Solomon,  that 
this  same,  who  is  called  Wisdom  by  Solomon,  had  been  begotten 
of  God  before  all  created  beings  (wpi  'wdvrwv  twv  irotfffidriav),  both 
Beginning  (apx'J)  ^'^^  Offspring  {ytwrffm),"  etc.*  In  another 
place,  after  quoting  the  words,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  nor  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  they  to  whom  the  Son 
will  reveal  him,"  Justin  continues  :  "  Therefore  he  revealed  to  us 
all  that  we  have  by  his  grace  understood  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
recognising  him  to  be  indeed  the  first-begotten  (irpwroro^cos)  of 

God,  and  before  all  creatures  {vp6  iravrwv  r<av  KrurfMTutv) 

and  calling  him  Son,  we  have  understood  that  he  proceeded  from 
the  Father  by  his  power  and  will  before  all  created  beings  {irp6 
vdvTfov  w^irffjLOLT(oy\  for  in  one  form  or  another  he  is  spoken  of  in 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  as  Wisdom,"  etc. ;'  and  again,  in  two 
other  places,  he  refers  to  the  same  fact.3 

On  further  examination,  we  find  on  every  side  still  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  conclusion  that  Justin  derived  his  Logos 
doctrine  from  the  Old  Testament  and  Philo,  together  with  early 
New  Testament  writings.  We  have  quoted  several  passages  in 
which  Justin  details  the  various  names  of  the  Logos,  and  we  may 
add  one  more.  Referring  to  Ps.  Ixxii.,  which  the  Jews  apply  to 
Solomon,  but  which  Justin  maintains  to  be  applicable  to  Christ, 
he  says :  "  For  Christ  is  King,  and  Priest,  and  God,  and  Lord, 
and  Angel,  and  Man,  and  Captain,  and  Stone,  and  a  Son  bom 
{TraiSiov  y€vvfafuvov\  etc.,  as  I  prove  by  all  of  the  Scriptures. "^ 
Now  these  representations,  which  are  constantly  repeated  through- 
out Justin's  writings,  are  quite  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  the  fourth 
Gospel ;  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  common  in  the  works 
of  Philo,  and  many  of  them  also  to  be  found  in  the  Philonian 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Taking  the  chief  amongst  them,  we 
may  briefly  illustrate  them.  The  Logos  as  King,  Justin  avowedly 
derives  from  Ps.  Ixxii.,  in  which  he  finds  that  reference  is  made  to 
the  "Everlasting  King,  that  is  to  say  Christ."^  We  find  this 
representation  of  the  Logos  throughout  the  writings  of  Philo.  In 
one  place  already  referred  to,^  but  which  we  shall  now  more  fully 
quote,  he  says  :  "  For  God  as  Shepherd  and  King  governs  accord- 
ing to  I^w  and  justice  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  earth,  and  water, 

»  £>ta/.  62.  »  /^.,  loa  3  /J.,  126, 129. 

4/5.,  34.  «/*.,34.  *P.  45of- 
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and  air,  and  fire,  and  all  the  plants  and  living  things  that  are  in 
them,  whether  they  be  mcNrtal  or  divine,  as  well  as  the  course  of 
heaven,  and  the  periods  of  sun  .and  moon,  and  the  variations 
and  harmonious  revolutions  of  the  other  stars ;  having  appointed 
his  true  Word  (t^i'  opBov  avrov  Aoyov)  his  first-begotten  Son 
(irpiirroyovov  viov)  to  have  the  care  of  this  sacred  flock  as  the 
Vicegerent  of  a  great  King";*  and  a  little  further  on  he  says: 
"  Very  reasonably,  therefore,  he  will  assume  the  name  of  a  King, 
being  addressed  as  a  Shepherd."'  In  another  place  Philo  speaks 
of  the  "  Logos  of  the  Governor,  and  his  creative  and  kingly  power, 
for  of  these  is  the  heaven  and  the  whole  world."^ 

Then  if  we  take  the  second  epithet,  the  Logos  as  Priest  (U/xis), 
which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  we  find  it  repeated  by 
Justin,  as,  for  instance :  "  Christ  the  eternal  Priest "  (U/^w)  ;^  and  it 
is  not  only  a  favourite  representation  of  Philo,  but  is  almost  the 
leading  idea  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  connection  with  the 
episode  of  Melchisedec,  in  whom  also  both  Philo^  and  Justin'^ 
recognise  the  Logos.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vii.  3,  speaking 
of  Melchisedec  :  **  but  likened  to  the  Son  of  Grod,  abideth  a  Priest 
for  ever ";  again  in  iv.  14 :  "  Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great 
High  Priest  that  is  passed  through  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,"  etc. ;  ix.  1 1 :  **  Christ  having  appeared  a  High  Priest  of  the 
good  things  to  come";  xii.  21  :  "Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever." 
The  passages  are  far  too  numerous  to  quoted  They  are 
equally  numerous  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  In  one  place  already 
quoted^  he  says :  "For  there  are,  as  it  seems,  two  temples  of  God, 
one  of  which  is  this  world,  in  which  the  High  Priest  is  the  Divine 
Word,  his  first-begotten  Son  "  (Avo  yap,  m  huctv,  Upa  ^coO,  €v  fuv 
68c  6  Kocr/AoS)  cv  <J)  koi  a/ox^/ocvs,  o  Trfxoroyovo^  avrov  O&o^  Aoyoc).? 
Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  period  for  the  return  of  fugitives,  the 
death  of  the  high  priest,  which  taken  4iterally  would  embarrass  him 
in  his  allegory,  Philo  says :  "  For  we  maintain  the  High  Priest  not 
to  be  a  man,  but  the  divine  Word,  who  is  without  participation 
not  only  in  voluntary  but  also  in  involuntary  sins  ";*®  and  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  this  priest  as  "  the  most  sacred  Word  "  (6  UptmnK 

'  De  Agruuit.,  §  12,  Mang.,  i.  308. 

'  E/«:6ra;s  toUhjv  b  fikv  ^axrCkktai  HvofAa  vwoSvfferai^  roi/irfv  rpoaayopcvOtlSf  k.t.X 
§  14,  cf.  De  ProfugiSy  §  20,  Mang.,  i.  562  ;  De  Somniis^  ii.,  §  37,  Mang., 
i.  691. 

3  De  Profugis^  %  19,  Mang.,  i.  561  ;  cf.  de  Migrat  Ahrahtuniy  §  i,  Mang., 
i.  437.  *  Diai.  42. 

s  Legis  AlUg,y  %  26,  Mang.,  i.  104,  etc.  ^  Dial,  34,83,  etc. 

7  Heb.  vii.  11,  15,  17,  21  f.,  26  f.  ;  viii.  I  f.  ;  ii.  6,  17  ;  v.  5,  6,  10. 

■  P.  450.  9  Philo,  De  SomniiSy  i.,  §  37,  Mang.,  i.  653. 

"  De  Profugist  §  20,  Mang. ,  i.  562.  Philo  continues :  that  this  priest,  the 
Logos,  must  be  pure,  "  God  indeed  being  his  Father,  who  is  also  the  Father  d 
all  things,  and  Wisdom  his  mother,  by  whom  the  universe  came  into  being." 
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Aoyos).'    Indeed,  in  many  long  passages  he  descants  upon  the 
"  high  priest  Word  "  (6  dpxi€p€v^  Aoyos).» 

Proceeding  to  the  next  representations  of  the  Logos  as  "  God 
and  Lord,"  we  meet  with  the  idea  everywhere.  In  Hebrews  i.  8  : 
"  But  regarding  the  Son  he  saith  :  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever  "  {vpo9  Se  t6v  vlov  'O  6p6vos  (rov,  6  Bcos,  €15  rov  aiiiva  rov 
aliavos),  etc. ;  and  again  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  ii.  6 : 
"  VVho  (Jesus  Christ),  being  in  the  form  of  (k)d,  deemed  it  not 
grasping  to  be  equal  with  God "  (os  €v  fMp4>y  O^ov  vrdpxfov  ovx 
apurayfMv  lyy^aro  to  €Tvai  ura  ^€<jJ),  etc.3  Philo,  in  the  fragment 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,^  calls 
the  Logos  the  "Second  God"  {Sevnpos  0^6s).5  In  another 
passage  he  has :  "  But  he  calls  the  most  ancient  God  his  present 
Logos,"  etc.  (icaXa  Se  Oeov  tov  irp&rpvrarov  avrov  wv\  Koyov)  f 
and  a  little  further  on,  speaking  of  the  inability  of  men  to  look  on 
the  Father  himself:  "Thus  they  regard  the  image  of  God,  his 
Angel  Word,  as  himself"  (ourws  #cat  -nyv  tov  O^ov  ilKovoy  tov 
ayyikov  avrov  Aoyov,  w?  avroi'  KaTai'oowrn').7  Elsewhere  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  God's  swearing  by  himself,  which  he 
applies  to  the  Logos,  he  says :  "  For  in  regard  to  us  imperfect 
beings  he  will  be  a  God,  but  in  regard  to  wise  and  perfect  beings 
the  first.  And  yet  Moses,  in  awe  of  the  superiority  of  the  unbe- 
gotten  (dy€virriTov)  God,  says :  *  And  thou  shalt  swear  by  his  name,' 
not  by  himself;  for  it  is  sufficient  for  the  creature  to  receive  assu- 
rance and  testimony  by  the  divine  Word."* 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  both  Justin  and  Philo  place 
the  Logos  in  a  position  more  clearly  secondary  to  God  the  Father 
than  the  prelude  to  the  fourth  Gospel  i.  i.  Both  Justin  and  Philo 
apply  the  term  Oios  to  the  Logos  without  the  article,  Justin  dis- 
tincdy  says  that  Christians  worship  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the 
true  God,  holding  him  in  the  second  place  (ci/  Scvtc/d^  X^P^ 
€Xo»T«s);9  and  this  secondary  position  is  systematically  defined 
through  Justin's  writings  in  a  very  decided  way,  as  it  is  in  the 
works  of  Philo  by  the  contrast  of  the  begotten  Ix>gos  with  the 
unbegotten  God.  Justin  speaks  of  the  Word  as  "the  first-bom  of 
the  unb^otten  God  "  (irfHsnoroKos  t<J)  ayewrfn^  ^c<j>),'**  and  the  dis- 
tinctive appellation  of  the  "unbegotten  God"  applied  to  the 
Father  is  most  common  throughout  his  writings."     We  may,  in 

*  De  Profugisy  §  21.  «  De  Mi^at.  Abrahami,  §  18,  Mang.,  i.  45*. 

3  Cf.  verse  11.  *  P.  451. 

s  Fragm,y  i.,  Mang.,  ii.  625 ;  cf.  Leg.  Alleg.,  ii.,  §  21,  Mang.^  i.  83. 
^  Philo,  De  Somniisy  i.  39,  Mang.,  i.  655. 

'  /5.,  i.,  §  41,  Mang.,i.  656.  «  Leg.  Alleg.y\\\.,%  73»  Mang.,  i.  128. 

9  Apd.y  i.  13,  cf.  60,  where  he  shows  that  Plato  gives  the  second  place  to 
the  L^gos. 

»  il,  i.  53.  "  lb.,  i.  49 ;  *'^-.  "•  6»  13 ;  ^w^-  "^>  '*7. 
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continuation  of  this  remark,  point  out  another  phrase  of  Justin 
which  is  continually  repeated,  but  is  thoroughly  opposed  both  to 
the  spirit  and  to  the  terminology  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  which 
likewise  indicates  the  secondary  consideration  in  which  he  held 
the  Ix)gos.  He  calls  the  Word  constantly  "  the  first-bom  of  all 
created  beings  "  (trpoyroroKo^  rQv  irdvnav  voiT^fjArtav,^  or  vporroroKo^ 
ir/oo  irdvTiav  rtav  KrurfidriiitVf*  or  TTpwroroKos  irocn;?  icTMrcciis),^  "  the 
first-bom  of  all  creation,"  echoing  the  expression  of  CoL  i.  15 — 
(The  Son)  "  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-bom 
of  all  creation"  (irpworoKos  vwrq^  ktIct^io^),  This  is  a  totally 
different  view  from  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  in  so 
emphatic  a  manner  enunciates  the  doctrine :  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God" — a  statement  which  Justin,  with  Philo,  only  makes  in  a  very 
modified  sense. 

To  return,  however,  the  next  representation  of  the  Logos  by 
Justin  is  as  "Angel."  This  perpetually  recurs  in  his  writings.**  In 
one  place,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  says :  "The  Word  of 
God  is  his  Son,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  he  is  also  called  Angel 
(*Ayy€Xo9,  or  Messenger)  and  Apostle,  for  he  brings  the  message 
of  all  we  need  to  know,  and  is  sent  an  Apostle  to  declare  all  the 
message  contains."^  In  the  same  chapter  reference  is  again  made  to 
passages  quoted  for  the  sake  of  proving  "  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God  and  Apostle,  being  aforetime  the  Word,  and  having 
appeared  now  in  the  form  of  fire  and  now  in  the  likeness 
of  incorporeal  beings  **f  and  he  gives  many  illustrations.? 
The  passages  in  which  the  Logos  is  called  Angel  are  too 
numerous  to  be  more  fully  dealt  with  here.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  representation  of  the  Logos  as 
Angel  is  not  only  foreign  to,  but  opposed  to  the  spirit  of,  the 
fourth  Gospel,  although  it  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  wth 
the  writings  of  Philo.  Before  illustrating  this  we  may  inci- 
dentally remark  that  the  ascription  to  the  Logos  of  the  name 
"Apostle"  which  occurs  in  the  two  passages  just  quoted  above, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  writings  of  Justin,^  is  likewise 
opposed  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  although  it  is  found  in  earlier 
writings,  exhibiting  a  less  developed  form  of  the  Logos  doctrine ; 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  iii.  i,  has  :  "Consider  the  Apostle 
and  High  Priest  of  our  confession,  Jesus,"  etc.  (KaTaro^oarc  rhv 
oTTwrroXov  koi  dp\i€pka  rrjs  o/ioXoyias  ij/xoiv  ^Irjaovv),  We  are, 
in  fact,  constantly  directed   by  the   remarks  of  Justin  to  other 

*  Dia/,  62,  84,  100,  etc.      '  16.,  61,  100,  125,  129, etc.     3  16,,  85,  138,  etc- 

*  ApoL,  i.  63 ;  Dial.  34,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  127  ;  cf.  Aptd.^  i.  6. 
s  ApoL,  i.  63.  6  lb.,  i.  63. 

f  Cf.  Dial,  56-^,  127,  128.  *  ApoL,  i.  12,  etc. 
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sources  of  the  Ix>gos  doctrine,  and  never  to  the  fourth  Gospel, 
with  which  his  tone  and  terminology  do  not  agree.     Everywhere 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  we  meet  with  the  Logos  as  Angel.     He 
speaks    "of  the  Angel   Word  of  God"  in  a  sentence  already 
quoted,'  and  elsewhere  in  a  passage,  one  of  many  others,  upon 
which  the  lines  of  Justin  which  we  are  now  considering  (as  well 
as  several    similar  passages)^  are  in  all    probability   moulded. 
Philo   calls    upon   men  to   "strive    earnestly  to    be    fashioned 
according  to  God's  first-begotten  Word,  the  eldest  Angel,  who  is 
the  Archangel  bearing  many  names,  for  he  is  called  the  Begin- 
ning  (oipxv)y  ^^^    Name  of  God,  and   Logos,   and   the   Man 
according  to  his  image,  and  the  Seer  of  Israel."^     Elsewhere,  in  a 
remarkable   passage,   he  says :  "  To  his  •  Archangel  and  eldest 
Word,  the  Father,  who  created  the   universe,  gave  the  supreme 
gift  that   having  stood   on  the  confine    he   may    separate  the 
creature  from  the  Creator.     The  same  is  an  intercessor  on  behalf 
of    the   ever-wasting   mortal   to  the  immortal ;   he  is  also  the 
ambassador  of  the  Ruler  to  his  subjects.     And  he  rejoices  in  the 
gift,  and  the  majesty  of  it  he  describes,  saying  :  '  And  I  stood  in 
the  midst  between  the  Lord  and  you '  (Numbers  xvi.  48)  j  being 
neither  unbegotten  like  God,  nor  begotten  like  you,  but  between 
the  two  extremes,"  etc.*    We  have  been  tempted  to  give  more  of 
this  passage  than  is  necessary  for  our  immediate  purpose,  because 
it  affords  the  reader  another  glimpse  of  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  and  generally  illustrates  its  position  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  doctrine. 
The  last  of  Justin's  names  which  we  shall  here  notice  is  the 

'  Phik),  ZV  SamniiSf  i.,  §  41,  Mang.,  i.  656.     See  p.  456  f. 

'  For  instance,  in  the  quotations  at  p.  456  f.  from  £>ia/.  61,  and  also  that 

from  Dta/.  62,  in  which  the  Logos  is  also  called  the  Beginning  (dpx^)*     Both 

Philo  and  Justin,  no  doubt,  had  in  mind  Prov.  viii.  22.     In  Dia/.  100,  for 

example,  there  is  a  passage,  part  of  which  we  have  Quoted,  which  reads  as 

follows :  **  For  in  one  form  or  another  he  is  spoken  or  in  the  writings  of  the 

prophets  as  Wisdom,  and  the  Day,  and  the  E!ast,  and  a  Sword,  and  a  Stone, 

and  a  Rod,  and  Jacob,  and  Israel,"  etc.     Now,  in  the  writings  of  Philo  these 

passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  discussed  and  applied  to  the  Logos,  and 

to  one  in  particular  we  may  refer  as  an  illustration.     Philo  says  :  **  I  have  also 

heard  of  a  certain  associate  of  Moses  having  pronounced  the  following  saying  : 

'Behold  a  man  whose  name  is  die  £^t    (Zech.  vi.  12).     A  most  novel 

designation  if  you  consider  it  to  be  spoken  regarding  one  composed  of  body 

and  soul ;  but  if  regarding  that  incorporeal  Bemg  who  does  not  diflfer  from  the 

divine  image,  yon  will  acree  that  the  name  of  the  East  is  perfectly  appropriate 

to  him.     For  indeed  tne  Father  of  the   Universe  caused    this  eldest  son 

(rpca/3(>raror    vlAi')  to  rise   {dyir€i\€),  whom   elsewhere  he   names  his  first- 

bqgotten  (ir/wrdyoroi'),"  etc.   [Dg   Con/us.  Ling.,  §  14).     Can  it  be  doubted 

that  Justin  follows  Philo  in  such  exegesis  ? 

'  Dt  Confiis.  Ling.,  §  28  ;  Mang.,  i.  427  ;  cf.  De  Migrat.  Abrahamt,  §  31, 
^^ang.,  i.  463. 
*  Quis  rerum  div.  Heres.,  §  42,  Mang.,  i.  501  f. 
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Logos  as  *'  Man "  as  well  as  God.  In  another  place  Justin 
explains  that  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Man  and  human  being, 
because  he  appears  in  these  forms  as  the  Father  wills.*  But  here 
confining  ourselves  merely  to  the  concrete  idea,  we  find  a  striking 
representation  of  it  in  i  Tim.  ii.  5  :  "For  there  is  one  God  and 
one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus'* 
(^r?  yap  ^€09,  cfs  KOI  fuarirf)s  6€ov  koi  avdpvnriAVy  avOptnro^  Xpicrrb? 

^Iryrovs) ;  and  again  in  Rom.  v.  15  :  " by  the  grace  of  the  one 

man  Jesus  Christ "  (rod  fvh^  dvOptairov  ^Irja-ov  X/>«rrov),  as  well  as 
elsewhere.''  We  have  already  seen  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  from  De  Con/us.  Ling,^  §  28,  that  Philo  mentions,  among 
the  many  names  of  the  Logos,  that  of  **  the  man  according  to  (God's) 
image "  (6  Kar'  tiKova  dvOpwroif^  or  "  the  typical  man ").  If 
we  pass  to  the  application  of  the  Logos  doctrine  to  Jesus,  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  for  inferring  Justin's  total  independence 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.  We  have  frequently  f>ointed  out  that  the  title 
of  Logos  is  given  to  Jesus  in  New  Testament  writings  earlier 
than  the  fourth  Gospel.  We  have  remarked  that,  although  the 
passages  are  innumerable  in  which  Justin  speaks  of  the 
Word  having  become  man  through  the  Virgin,  he  never 
makes  use  of  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
"the  Word  became  flesh"  (6  Aoyos  o-ot/jf  cycvero).  On  the 
few  occasions  on  which  he  speaks  of  the  Word  having 
been  made  fleshy  he  uses  the  term  <rapicoirotiy^€&.4  In  one 
instance  he  has  o-apica  excev,^  and,  speaking  of  the  Eucharist, 
Justin  once  explains  that  it  is  the  memory  of  Christ's  having 
made  himself  body^  o-iaimTO'Trov/yraMrOai,^  Justin's  most  common 
phrase,  however — ^and  he  repeats  it  in  numberless  instances — 
is  that  the  Logos  submitted  to  be  bom,  and  become  man 
{y€yvrjb7Jvai  avOpwirov  y^yofitvov  vjtc/kivci'),  by  a  Virgin,  or  he  uses 
variously  the  expressions  :  avOponro^  ycyovc,  avdfHiyjros  y€v6fuvoi, 
yev^Oai  avOpwrovj  In  several  places  he  speaks  of  him  as  the 
first  production  or  offspring  {ykvvrnw)  of  God  before  all  created 

beings,  as,  for  instance  :  "  The  Logos who  is  the  first  offspring  of 

God  "  (o  coTi  vpQrov  y€vvr)fm  tov  Beov)  ;*  and  again,  "  and  that  this 
offspring  was  begotten  of  the  Father  absolutely  before  all  creatures 
the  Word  was  declaring "  {koi  or*  yeytyv^dai  vvh  tov  trarpioi 
TovTo  rh  y€Wf}/jui  wpb  iravrtov  dirXws  twv  Krurfiartav  6  Aoyo9  €&rjXov).9 

*  Dt'a/.  128.    Seethe  quotation  p.  456  f.  »  Phil.,  ii.  8  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  47. 

3  Elsewhere  Philo  says  that  the  Word  was  the  archetypal  model  after  wWdi 
man  and  the  human  mind  were  formed.  De  Kxiecrat,^  \  8,  Mang.,  i.  436; 
De  Mundi  Opificio,  §  6,  Mang.,  i.  6. 

^  ApoLy  i.  60  (twice) ;  DiaL  45,  100.  s  j^aL  48,  *  /^.^p. 

y  ApoL,  i.  5,  23,  63  ;  ApoL,  ii.  6,  13 ;  DiaL  34,  45,  48,  57,  63,  75,  84,  85, 
io5f  xi3»  I25»  127,  etc. 

■  ApoL,  i.  21.  9  iXaL  129,  cf,  62. 
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We  need  not  say  more  of  the  expressions :  "  first-bom " 
(TparroTOKo?),  "  first-begotten  "  (ir/wjroyovos),  so  constantly  applied 
to  the  Logos  by  Justin,  in  agreement  with  Philo  ;  nor  to  "  only 
begotten  "  (fwyoyevris),  directly  derived  from  Ps.  xxii.  20  (Ps.  xxi. 
20,  Sept.). 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  who  seriously  examines  the 
subject  that  Justin's  terminology  is  markedly  different  from,  and 
in  spirit  sometimes  opposed  to,  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in 
fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  are  not  found  in  Justin's 
writings  at  all-*  On  the  other  hand,  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is 
precisely  that  of  Philo,^  and  of  writings  long  antecedent  to  the 
fourth  Gosi)el ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  was 
derived  from  them. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  other  passages  adduced  by 
Tischendorf  to  support  his  assertion  that  Justin  made  use  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  He  says :  "  There  are  not  lacking  some  passages 
of  the  Johannine  Gospel  to  which  passages  in  Justin  can  be 
traced.  In  the  Dialogue^  ch.  88,  he  writes  of  John  the  Baptist : 
'  The  people  believed  that  he  was  the  Christ,  but  he  cried  to  them : 
I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  the  voice  of  a  preacher.'  This  is  con- 
nected with  John  i.  20  and  23;  for  no  other  Evangelist  has 
reported  the  first  words  in  the  Baptist's  reply. "3  Now,  the  passage 
in  Justin,  with  its  context,  reads  as  follows :  "  For  John  sat  by 
the  Jordan  {KaOt^ofjiivov  M  rov  'lopSdvov)  and  preached  the 
Baptism  of  repentance,  wearing  only  a  leathern  girdle  and 
raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  eating  nothing  but  locust  and  wild 
honey;  men  supposed  {inreXafipavov)  him  to  be  the  Christ, 
wherefore  he  himself  cried  to  them :  **  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but 
the  voice  of  one  crying  :  For  he  shall  come  (vf  €t)  who  is  stronger 
than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  meet  (Uavos)  to  bear.'  "^    The 

'  A  passage  is  sometimes  quoted  in  which  Justin  reproaches  the  Jews  for 
spreading  injurious  and  unjust  reports  **  concerning  the  only  blameless  and 
righteous  Light  sent  by  God  to  man"  {Dial.  17),  and  this  is  claimed  as  an 
echo  of  the  Gospel ;  cf.  John  i.  9,  viii.  12,  xii.  46,  etc.  Now,  here  again  we 
have  in  Philo  the  elaborate  representation  of  the  Logos  as  the  sun  and  Light 
of  the  world ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  long  passage  in  the  treatise  De  Samniis,  i., 
i  13  f.,  Mang.,  i.  631  f.,  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  slightest  quotation. 
Philo  argues  that  Moses  only  speaks  of  the  sun  bv  symbols,  and  that  it  is  easy 
to  prove  this  ;  "since  in  the  first  place  God  is  Light.  'For  the  Lord  is  my 
Light  and  my  Saviour,'  it  is  said  in  hymns,  and  not  only  Light,  but  archetype 
of  every  other  light — nay,  rather  more  ancient  and  more  perfect  than  archetype, 
having  the  Lc^os  for  an  examplar.  For  indeed  the  examplar  was  his  most 
perfect  Logos,  Light,"  etc.  (Dg  Soniniis^  L,  §  13,  Mang.,  i.  632).  And  again: 
"But  according  to  the  third  meaning  he  calls  the  divme  Word  the  sun,*  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  by  this  sun  all  wickedness  is  brought  to  light,  and  the 
sins  done  secretly  and  in  darkness  are  made  manifest  (De  Samnust  i.,  §  15, 
Mang.,  i.  634 ;  cf.  ib.,  §  19). 

'  If  the  Cohort,  ad  Gracos  be  assigned  to  Justin,  it  directly  refers  to  Phik>'s 
works,  c.  ix.  3  IVann  vmrden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  ^3.  *  Dial.  88. 
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only  ground  upon  which  this  passage  can  be  compared  with 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  the  reply  :  **  I  am  not  the  Christ "  (cvk  ct/u  o 
Xpurros),  which  in  John  i.  20  reads :  ori  cyoi  oIk  elfu  o 
Xpurw;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  the  direct  oration 
occurred  in  any  other  Gospel^  the  difference  of  the  whole  passage 
in  the  Dialogue  would  prevent  even  an  apologist  from  advancing 
any  claim  to  its  dependence  on  that  Grospel.  In  order  to  SLppre- 
ciate  the  nature  of  the  two  passages,  it  may  be  well  to  collect  the 
nearest  parallels  in  the  Gospels,  and  compare  them  with  Justin's 
narrative : — 


Justin,  Diau  88. 

Men  (o2  At^OpuiTOi)  supposed  him  to 
be  the  Christ  ; 


wherefore  he  cried  to  them  :  I  am  not 
the  Christ  {odx  elfd  6  Xptffr&s)^ 


but  the  voice  of  one  crying  : 


For  he  shall  come  (ff^et)  who  is 
stronger  than  I  {6  UrxvftiTep&t  /cov), 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  me^t  {iK<uf^)  to 
bear.' 


John  r.  19-27. 

19.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of 
John,  when  the  Jews  sent  priests' and 
Levites  from  Jenisalem  to  ask  him  : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

24.  And  they  were  sent  by  ihe 
Pharisees. 

20.  And  he  confessed,  and  denied 
not :  and  confessed*  that :  I  am  not 
the  Christ(^  ^  o^c  cifU  6  XpurHn). 

21.  And  they  asked  again :  \Mio 
then  ?    Art  thou,  Elias  ?  etc 

22 Who  art  thou  ?  etc. 

23.  He  said  :  I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  desert :  Make  strait 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the 
prophet  Isaiah. 

25 Why  baptisest  thou  ?  etc. 

26.  John  answered  them,  saying :  I 
baptise  with  water,  but  in  the  midst 
of  you  standeth  one  whom  ye  know 
not. 

27.  Who  Cometh  after  me  (6  ^Ir^ 
fiov  ipx6fupot)f  who  is  become  before 
me  (^t  ifx.Tpoa$€9  fiov  yryi>m€p),^  the 
thong  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
(d^tos)  to  unloose. 


The  introductory  description  of  John's  dress  and  habits  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  corresponds  to  some  extent  with 
Matt.  iii.  4.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  accounts  more  funda- 
mentally different,  and  the  discrepancy  becomes  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  scene  and  actors  in  the  episode.     In  Justin, 

'  Matt.  iii.  11  reads :  "but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  stronger  than  I, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear "  (6  W  drtata  /lov  ^px^fuvot  laxvp&rtpdt 
fiov  iffrUtf  00  odK  elfU  Ucwbt  rdi  vrodijpLaTa  pturrdirai).  The  context  is  quite 
different.  Luke  iii.  16  more  closely  resembles  the  version  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  in  this  part  with  the  context  of  the  first  Synoptic. 

■  The  second  ircU  utfioKiyitaew  is  omitted  by  the  C«/.  Sin. 

3  The  Cod,  Sinaitims,  as  well  as  most  other  important  MSS.,  omits  this 
phrase. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  hearers  of  John  had  received  the  impression 
that  he  was  the  Christ,  and  the  Baptist,  becoming  aware  of  it, 
voluntarily  disabused  their  minds  of  this  idea.  In  the  fourth 
Gospel  the  words  of  John  are  extracted  from  him  ("  he  confessed 
and  denied  not '')  by  emissaries  sent  by  the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem 
specially  to  question  him  on  the  subject  The  account  of  Justin 
betrays  no  knowledge  of  any  such  interrogation.  The  utter  differ- 
ence is  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  concluding  statement  of  the 
fourth  Gospel : — 


Justin. 

For  John  sat  b^  the  Jordan  and 
preached  the  Baptism  of  repentance, 
wearing,  etc 


John  i.  28. 

These  thin^  were  done  in  Bethany 
beyond  the  nver  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptising. 


In  fact,  the  scene  in  the  two  narratives  is  as  little  the  same  as  their 
details.  One  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  in  reading  the 
fourth  Gospel,  that  it  quotes  some  other  account  and  does  not  pre- 
tend to  report  the  scene  direct.  For  instance,  i.  15:  "John  beareth 
witness  of  him,  and  cried,  saying,  'This  was  he  of  whom  I  said: 
He  that  cometh  after  me  is  become  before  me,  because  he  was 
before  me,'"  etc.  V.  19  :  "And  this  is  the  testimony  of  John, 
when  tht  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levitts  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him^ 
Who  art  thou  1  and  he  confessed  and  denied  not,  and  confessed 
that  I  am  not  the  Christ,"  etc.  Now,  as  usual,  the  Gospel  which 
Justin  uses  more  nearly  approximates  to  our  first  Synoptic  than 
the  other  Gospels,  although  it  differs  in  very  important  points 
from  that  also  ;  still,  taken  in  connection  with  the  third  Synoptic 
and  Acts  xiii.  25,  this  indicates  the  great  probability  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  writings  combining  the  particulars  as  they  occur  in 
Justin.  Luke  iii.  15  reads  :  "And  as  the  people  were  in  expecta- 
tion, and  all  mused  in  their  hearts  concerning  John  whether  he 
were  the  Christ,  16.  John  answered,  saying  to  them  all :  I  indeed 
baptise  you  with  water,  but  he  that  is  stronger  than  I  cometh,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose :  he  shall 
baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire,"  etc. 

Whilst  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  simple  statement  of 
the  Baptist  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  which  in  all  the  accounts 
is  clearly  involved  in  the  rest  of  the  reply,  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  parallel  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  passage 
in  Justin,  q:iany  important  circumstances  render  it  certain  that 
Justin  did  not  derive  his  narrative  from  that  source.  We  have 
already*  fully  discussed  the  peculiarities  of  Justin's  account  of  the 
Baptist,  and  in  the  context  to  the  very  passage  before  us  there  are 
details  quite  foreign  to  our  Gospels  which  show  that  Justin  made 
use  of  another  and  different  work.     When  Jesus  stepped  into  the 

»  P.  199  f. 

2H 
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water  to  be  baptised  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan,  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  makes  use  of  words  not  found  in  our  Gospels ; 
but  both  the  incident  and  the  words  are  known  to  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  other  works. 
Justin  likewise  states,  in  immediate  continuation  of  the  passage 
before  us,  that  Jesus  was  considered  the  son  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter,  and  himself  was  a  carpenter  and  accustomed  to  make 
ploughs  and  yokes.*  The  Evangelical  work  of  which  Justin  made 
use  was  obviously  different  from  our  Gospels,  therefore,  and  the 
evident  conclusion  to  which  any  impartial  mind  must  arrive 
is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  affirming  that 
Justin  quoted  the  passage  before  us  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  from 
which  he  so  fundamentally  differs,  but  every  reason,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  believe  that  he  derived  it  from  a  Gospel  different  from 
ours. 

The  next  argument  advanced  by  Tischendorf  is,  that  on  two 
occasions  he  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  sight  to  persons  bom 
blind,'  the  only  instance  of  which  in  our  Gospels  is  that  recorded, 
John  ix.  I.  The  references  in  Justin  are  very  vague  and  general 
In  the  first  place  he  is  speaking  of  the  analogies  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  with  events  believed  in  connection  with  mythological 
deities,  and  he  says  that  he  would  appear  to  relate  acts  vei>' 
similar  to  those  attributed  to  .^culapius  when  he  says  that  Jesus 
"healed  the  lame  and  paralytic,  and  the  maimed  from  birth 
(cic  y€verrjs  7rovr)pov^\  and  raised  the  dead. "3  In  the  Dialogiu^ 
again  referring  to  ^Esculapius,  he  says  that  Christ  "healed 
those  who  were  from  birth  and  according  to  the  flesh  blind  (toi'? 
€K  ycver^s  koX  Kara  t^v  capica  Trr^povs),  and  deaf,  and  lame."^  In 
the  fourth  Gospel  the  born-blind  is  described  as  (ix.  i)  dvBpioroi 
Tv<l>Xh9  €K  yeverrjs.  There  is  a  variation,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the 
term  employed  by  Justin,  and  that  such  a  remark  should  be 
seized  upon  as  an  argument  for  the  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
serves  to  show  the  poverty  of  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
that  work.  Without  seeking  any  further,  we  might  at  once  reply 
that  such  general  references  as  those  of  Justin  might  well  be  referred 
to  the  common  tradition  of  the  Church,  which  certainly  ascribed 
all  kinds  of  marvellous  cures  and  miracles  to  Jesus.  It  is,  more- 
over, unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  only  Gospel  in  which  the 
cure  of  one  bom  blind  was  narrated  was  that  which  is  the  fourth 
in  our  Canon.  Such  a  miracle  may  have  formed  pah  of  a  dozen 
similar  collections  extant  at  the  time  of  Justin,  and  in  no  case 
could  such  an  allusion  be  recognised  as  evidence  of  the  use  of  the 

«  £>ia/,  88. 

"  Apo/. ,  i.  22  ;  Dial,  69.     On  the  second  occasion  Justin  seems  to  a{^ly  the 
•*  from  their  birth  "  not  only  to  the  blind,  but  to  the  lame  and  dtaf, 
3  A^/.,  L  22.  ♦  Dial,  69. 
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fourth  Gospel.  But  in  the  Dialogue^  along  with  this  remark, 
Justin  couples  the  statement,  that  although  the  people  saw  such 
cures  "  they  asserted  them  to  be  magical  illusion ;  for  they 
also  ventured  to  call  him  a  magician  and  deceiver  of  the  people."' 
This  is  not  found  in  our  Gospels,  but  traces  of  the  same  tradition 
are  met  with  elsewhere,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  ;'  and  it  is 
probable  that  Justin  either  found  all  these  particulars  in  the 
Gospel  of  which  he  made  use,  or  that  he  refers  to  traditions  familiar 
to  the  early  Christians. 

Tischendorf  s  next  point  is  that  Justin   quotes  the  words  of 
Zechariah   xii.  10,  with  the  same  variation  from  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint  as  John  xix.  37 — "  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they 
pierced"    (o^ovrai  cw   ov   c^cxciTT/o-ai/B   instead    of    hri/SX^^ovrai 
vphs  luk^  dvff*  &v  #caT«px^^***^**)>  arising  out  of  an   emendation 
of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  original.      Tischendorf  says  : 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  probability  than  the  suppo- 
sition that  John  and  Justin  have  here,  independently  of  each  other, 
followed  a  translation  of  the   Hebrew  text  which  elsewhere  has 
remained  unknown  to  us."*    The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  trans- 
lation which   has  been  followed  is  not  elsewhere  unknown.     We 
meet  with  the  same  variation,  much  earlier,  in  the  only  book  of 
the   New   Testament   which  Justin   mentions,   and  with   which, 
therefore,  he  was  beyond  any  doubt  well  acquainted — Rev.  i.  7  : 
"Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him 
(o^erat  avrdv),  and  they  which  pierced   {€^€K€VTqo-av)    him,  and 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  bewail  him.     Yea,  Amen."     This 
is  a  direct  reference  to  the  passage  in  Zech.  xii.   10.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  quotation  in  the  Gospel,  "  They  shall  look 
upon  him  whom  they  pierced,"  is  made  solely  in  reference  to  the 
thrust  of  the  lance  in  the  side  of  Jesus,  while  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  connection  of  the  prophecy  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,   which,   except  in  a  spiritual   sense,  is   opposed  to  the 
fourth  Gospel.     Justin  upon   each   occasion   quotes  the  whole 
passage  also  in  reference  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  as  the 
Apocalypse  does,  and  this  alone  settles  the  point  so  far  as  these  two 
sources  are  concerned.    If  Justin  derived  his  variation  from  either 
of  the  canonical  works,  therefore,  we  should  be  bound  to  conclude 
that  it  must  have  been  from  the  Apocalypse.     The  correction  of 

' ^MtrrturloM  fiayiKrjy  ytp€(r$<u  (\€yo¥.     KcU  yhp  fjuiyw  elyou  airrhv  €T6\fjuap 

"Kiyety  Koi  XaorXdroy.     Dial,  69. 

»  P.  204  f. 

3  Justin  has,  ^/«7/.,  i.  52,  6fotrrai  eh  dK  *^fK€imi<rap.  Dial.  14,  'fai  ^^erot  A 
XoAj  v/Mir  kqX  TFwpcei  eif  tv  e^tKePTrja-w,  and,  Dia/.  32,  speaking  of  the  two 
comings  of  Christ ;  the  first,  in  which  he  was  pierced  {€$eK€trHt0ri),  "  and  the 
second  in  which  ye  shall  know  whom  ye  have  pierced";  devrcpav  di  ore 
(viyvdHreeBe  els  By  €^€KePTi^aT€. 

*  IVann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  34. 
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the  Septuagint  version,  which  has  thus  been  traced  back  as  far  as 
A.D.  68,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  composed,  was  noticed  by 
Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  the  text ;'  and  Aquila,  a  con- 
temporary of  Irenaeus,  and  later  Symmachus  and  Theodorion,  as 
well  as  others,  similarly  adopted  e^Kennja-av,  Ten  important 
MSS.,  of  the  Septuagint,  at  least,  have  the  reading  of  Justin  and 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  these  MSS.  likewise  frequently  agree  witb 
the  other  peculiarities  of  Justin's  text.  In  ail  probability,  as 
Credner,  who  long  ago  pointed  out  all  these  circumstances,  con- 
jectured, an  emendation  of  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  had  early 
been  made,  partly  in  Christian  interest  and  partly  for  the  critical 
improvement  of  the  text,'*  and  this  amended  version  was  used  by 
Justin  and  earlier  Christian  writers.  Ewald^  and  some  others  sug- 
gest that  probably  €KK€VTeLv  originally  stood  in  the  Septu^;int 
text.  Every  consideration  is  opposed  to  the  dependence  of  Justin 
upon  the  fourth  Gospel  for  the  variation. 

The  next  and  last  point  advanced  by  Tischendorf  is  a  passage 
in  ApoL^  i.  6i,  which  is  compared  with  John  iii.  3-5,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  exact  character  of  the  two  passages  we  shall  place 
them  in  parallel  columns : — 


Justin,  Apol.,  i.  61. 
For  the  Christ  also  said  : 

Unless  ye  be  bom  again  (ai'tt^erKiy- 
$rfr€)  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Now  that  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  once  been  born  to  go  {ky^prnvfix) 
into  the  matrices  of  the  parents^  (c/y  rAj 
fiiirpas  Twp  TCKowriay)  is  evident  to  all. 


Kal   ydp   6   Xpurrbs   elTev  "Ai'   /ai} 


John  hi.  3-5. 

3.  Jesus  answered  and  said  anto 
him  :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee : 
Except  a  man  be  bom  from  nbovt 
{ytypifBy  &p<a0tw)  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Nicodemus  saith  unto  him :  Ho« 
can  a  man  be  Ijorn  when  he  b  old  ? 
Can  he  enter  {elaeXBeiv)  a  second  time 
into  hb  mother's  womb  {cli  ttj^  volXiof 
TTjt  ftftfTpin  avTw)  and  be  bom  ? 

5.  Jesus  answered  :  Verily,  verily. 
I  say  unto  thee :  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into^  the  kingdom  of 
God.^ 

3.  'ATTCKplBij  'Ii;<rot;f  Kal  etircr  avr^ 
*Afirjv    dfirjp    Xeyw    (rot,     eAr    fi"^    m 


*  **  Quod  ibi  (i  Jicgg.  ii.  18)  errorc  interpretationis  accidit,  etiam  hie  factut^ 
deprehendimus.  Si  enim  legatur  Dacani,  ^^K^prifvop,  i.e.,  cantptinx^runi  sh\ 
confixerunt  accipitur :  sin  auiem  contrario  orditUy  Uteris  commutcUis  Racada. 
(i&pX^A>^0)  i'^'t  scUtatoerutU  intelligitur  et  ob  similiiudinem  iiterantm  enw 
est  natus." 

'  Credner,  Beitrdge,  ii.,  p.  293  f.  Cf.  Sanday,  Gospels  in  Sec.  Cent,, 
p.  281. 

3  Comnu  in  Apoc.Joh.^  1829,  p.  93,  anm.  I  ;  cf.  Diejoh.  Schriften,  1862, 
p.  112,  anm.  i  ;  LUcke,  Offend.  Joh,^  ii.,  p.  446  f. 

*  Texoutf-a,  a  mother,  instead  of  fi^jrifp. 

5  The  Cod.  Sinaiticus  reads  :  "  he  cannot  see." 

*  The  Cod.  Sinaiticus  has  been  altered  here  to  :  "of  heaven." 
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Justin,  Apol.,  i.  61.  1  John  hi.  3-5. 

dyayeptrrf$fjT€,  06  fi-^  €lff€\B7fT€  tls  Tifr    yevyijB^   AtnaBev,  06  dvparai  Idcip  njr 
/3euriXc(ar    rtM^    aifHWUif.    'Ori   di   xal     fkunXela^  Toii  dew. 

4.  Ae7€i  irpbi  aiJrdf  6  Niic6^/iOf- 
a.6vvaT09  els  rdt  fiifyrpas  tQv  t€KovcQ»  UtasSvyaTai&fdpiairosyeyin^Bijyaiyipiap 
Tovs  &ra(  y€wv<afi€vovi  cfi^^vaif  <paM€p6y  (hv ;  /i^  dv^arcu  eU  Tr\v  xroiMar  r^t 
Touriy  «Vt4.                                                      fJLTfTpds  auTW    Hevrtpw    €Ure\$eip   koI 

yeyyTfOifycu  ; 

5.  *AireKpi0vj*Irf(rws'*Afi4^  d/XTJy  Xeyta 
ffw.,  Hlp  fi'fi  ri5  yeyyrjO"  i^  f^Saros  Kal 
ryevfiaroSf  ov  dvyarcu  eUreXBeiy  elt* 
TTjy  j^offiXeUw  rw  Oew.^ 

This  is  the  most  important  passage  by  which  apologists  endea- 
vour to  establish  the  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by  Justin,  and  it  is 
that  upon  which  the  whole  claim  may  be  said  to  rest.  We  shall 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  case  by  the  weakness 
of  its  strongest  evidence.  The  first  point  which  must  have 
struck  any  attentive  reader  is  the  singular  difference  of  the 
language  of  Justin,  and  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Johannine  Gospel.  The  double  "  verily,  verily," 
which  occurs  twice  even  in  these  three  verses,  and  constantly 
throughout  the  Gospel,3  is  absent  in  Justin ;  and  apart  from  the 
total  difference  of  the  form  in  which  the  whole  passage  is  given 
(the  episode  of  Nicodemus  being  entirely  ignored),  and  omitting 
minor  diflferences,  the  following  linguistic  variations  occur  : 

Justin  has  : 


Ar  fJLyj  dyayeyyTfSrjre      insteiid  of 

ou  fiij  eltreXBrfre  elt 

^aaiXeUk  twv  ovpayay 

dSvyaroy 

tAj  firiTpai 

rtaw  TCKOvtruy 

Toos  dwa^  yeyyvfUyovs 


»t 


it 


if 
99 


ti 


yt 


e'Ay  /ii}  rtf  ycvvmdi  AyvOcy 

ov  dvyarou  ISeiy* 

poffiXela  TW  deov 

fiTJ  dvpaTiu 

n^y  KOiXlcLy 

TTJs  firjTpbi  auVou 

elfftXOciy 

HyQfMrKm  yeyyrtdijyau  yifnav  &y. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  complete  differ- 
ence, both  in  form  and  language,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  single  linguistic  trace  by  which  the  passage 
in  Justin  can  be  connected  with  the  fourth  Gospel.  I^he  fact  that 
Justin  knows  nothing  of  the  expression  y€v\rq&Q  ovw^cv  ("  bom  from 
above"),  upon  which  the  whole  statement  in  the  fourth  Gospel 

*  The  Cod.  Sinattiats  reads  lUciy  for  eUreXdeTy  els  here* 

'  The  Cod.  Sin.  has  rQy  odpayw,  but  toO  BeoO  is  substituted  by  a  later  hand. 
The  fonner  reading  is  only  supported  by  a  very  few  obscure  and  unimportant 
codices.  The  Codices  Alex,  (a)  and  Vatic,  (b),  as  well  as  all  the  most  ancient 
MSS.,  read  toO  Beav. 

*  Cf.  i.  51 ;  iii.  II ;  V.  19,  24,  25 ;  vi.  26,  32,  47»  53 ;  viii.  34,  5i»  S8  ;  x. 
i>  7  ;  xu.  24 ;  xiii.  16,  20,  21,  38 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xvi.  20,  23 ;  xxi.  18,  etc. 

*  It  is  very  forced  to  jump  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  verse  lo  get  elaeXdeiy  e/t,  and 
even  in  that  case  the  Cod.  Sinaiiicus  reads  again,  precisely  as  in  the  third,  Idely, 
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turns,  but  uses  a  totally  different  word,  avay€vvrf$TJT€  (bom  again), 
is  of  great  significance.  Tischendorf  wishes  to  translate  dv9»$€r 
"anew"  (or  again),  as  the  version  of  Luther  and  the  autho- 
rised English  translation  read,  and  thus  render  the  ova-ycr- 
vTfOTJvat,  of  Justin  a  fair  equivalent  for  it ;  but  even  this  would 
not  alter  the  fact  that  so  little  does  Justin  quote  the  fourth  Gospel 
that  he  has  not  even  the  test  word  of  the  passage.  The  word 
dv(i}6€v,  however,  certainly  cannot  here  be  taken  to  signify  any- 
thing but  "  from  above  "' — ^from  God,  from  heaven — and  this  is 
not  only  its  natural  meaning,  but  the  term  is  several  times  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  always  with  this  same  sense,' 
and  there  is  nothing  which  warrants  a  different  interpretation 
here.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  signification  is  manifestly  indi- 
cated by  the  context,  and  forms  the  point  of  the  whole  lesson. 

"  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  Spirif^  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  k  ingdom  of  God.  6.  That  which  hath  been  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  hath  been  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit. 
7.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee :  ye  must  be  bom  from 
above"  (^€vvi]Bi]Vixi  avco^ci/).  The  explanation  of  a^co^cy  is 
given  in  verse  6.  The  birth  "  of  the  Spirit "  is  the  birth  "  from 
above,"  which  is  essential  to  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.< 

The  sense  of  the  passage  in  Justin  is  different  and  much  more 
simple.  He  is  speaking  of  regeneration  through  baptism,  and  the 
manner  in  which  converts  are  consecrated  to  God  when  they  are 
made  new  (Ka.iv(yKoii)Bkvr^i)  through  Christ.  After  they  are  taught 
to  fast  and  pray  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  he  says:  "They  are 
then  taken  by  us  where  there  is  water,  that  they  may  be  re- 
generated ('  bom  again,'  dvayevi^wiTai),  by  the  same  manner  of 
regeneration  (*  being  bom  again,'  avaycvn^o-co)?)  by  which  we  also 
were  regenerated  (*bom  again,'  avayci'i^^/Acv).  For  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  of .  the  Universe  the  Lord  God,  and  o^  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  then  make  the  washing 
with  the  water.  For  the  Christ  also  said,  *  Unless  ye  be  bom  again 
(avayfvvr)drir€)y  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 

'  Credner,  Beitrdge^  i.,  p.  253;  Davidson,  Inirod,  N.  7*.,  ii.,  p.  375  ;  Hil- 
cenfeld.  Die  Ew.  Justin^ 5,  p.  214;  Lange,  Ev.  n.Joh.y  1862,  p.  84  f.  ;  L^hi- 
foot,  Horn  Hebr.  et  Talm,  on  John  ^  i".  3  ;  Works  ^  xu.,  p.  254  f. ;  J.  R  Lightfoot, 
A  Fresh  Revision  of  the  New  Test.,  187 1,  p.  142;  LUcke,  Comment.  Et. 
Joh.  y'l.y  p.  516  f.  ;  Meyer,  Ev,  Joh,^  1869,  p.  154  f.  ;  Reuss,  Hist,  TkM. 
Chrit,y  ii.,  p.  521  f.,  523,  n.  2  ;  Scholten,  Die  alt,  Zeugnisse,  p.  36  ;  fiet  £r. 
n,  Joh.\  1865,  pp.  21,  105,  237,  272,  387  ;  Spath,  Protestanten  Bibei^  1874, 
p.  276  f.  ;  Stemler,  Het  Ev,  v.Joh.^  1868,  pp.  250,  338,  344,  400  ;  Saicef, 
Thesaurus  s.  v.  avtaBtp  ;  de  Wette,  Ev.  u,  Br,  Joh.,  1 863,  pp.  61  ;  Words* 
worth,  Gk,  Test,,  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  280;  Zeller,  ThtoL  Jakrb.^  1855, 
p.  140.     Cf.  Bretschneider,  Probcunlia,  p.  193. 

'  Cf.  i.  31  ;  xix.  II,  23.  3  Cf.  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25-27. 

^  Cf.  Lightfoot,  Hora  Hebr,  et  Talm, ;  Works,  xii.,  p.  256. 
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Now  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  once  been  bom  to 
go  into  the  matrices  of  the  parents  is  evident  to  alL"  And  then 
he  quotes  Isaiah  i.  16-20,  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,"  etc., 
and  proceeds:  ^'And  regarding  this  (Baptism)  we  have  been 
taught  this  reason.  Since  at  our  first  birth  we  were  bom  without 
our  knowledge,  and  perforce,  etc.,  and  brought  up  in  evil  habits 
and  wicked  ways,  therefore  in  order  that  we  should  not  continue 
children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  but  become  children  of 
election  and  knowledge,  and  obtain  in  the  water  remission  of  sins 
which  we  had  previously  committed,  the  name  of  the  Father  of 
the  Universe  and  Lord  God  is  pronouriced  over  him  who  desires 
to  be  bom  again  (arayevvi/^mi),  and  has  repented  of  his 
sins,"  etc.'  It  is  clear  that,  whereas  Justin  speaks  simply  of 
regeneration  by  baptism,  the  fourth  Gospel  indicates  a  later 
development  of  the  doctrine  by  spiritualising  the  idea,  and 
requiring  not  only  r^eneration  through  the  water  ('*  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water "),  but  that  a  man  should  be  bom  from  above 
("and  of  the  Spirit"),  not  merely  dvay€yyqOrjvaiy  but  aKw^cK 
y€vvTf$ijvai.  The  word  used  by  Justin  is  that  which  was 
commonly  employed  in  the  Church  for  regeneration,  and  other 
instances  of  it  occur  in  the  New  Testament." 

The  idea  of  regeneration,  or  being  born  again,  as  essential  to 
conversion,  was  quite  familiar  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and  Light- 
foot  gives  instances  of  this  from  Talmudic  writings :  "  If  any  one 
become  a  proselyte  he  is  like  a  child  *  new  born.'  The  Gentile 
that  is  made  a  proselyte  and  the  servant  that  is  made  free  he  is 
like  a  child  new  bom."3  This  is,  of  course,  based  upon  the 
belief  in  special  privil^es  granted  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentile 
convert  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Messiah  became 
a  Jew  by  spiritual  new  birth.  Justin,  in  giving  the  words  of  Jesus, 
clearly  professed  to  make  an  exact  quotation^  :  **  For  Christ  also 
said :  Unless  ye  be  bom  again,"  etc.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Justin  is  addressing  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
would  not  understand  the  expression  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
**bom  again"  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
therefore  explains  that  he  does  not  mean  a  physical  new  birth  by 
men  already  bom;  and  this  explanation  may  be  regarded  as 
natural,  under  the  circumstances,  and  independent  of  any  written 
source.  In  any  case,  the  striking  difference  of  his  language 
from  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel  at  least  forbids  the  inference 
that  it  must  necessarily  have  been  derived  from  that  Gospel. 
To  argue  otherwise  would  be  to  assume  that  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  are  maintained  to  be  historical  were  not  recorded  in 

'  Apo/.,  i.  61.  «  Cf.  I  Peter  i.  3,  28. 

3  Lightfoot,  IVifrks,  xii.,  p.  255  f.  *  Bretschneider,  Probabilia^  p.  193. 
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more  than  four  Gospels,  and  indeed  in  this  instance  were  limited 
to  one.     This  is  not  only  in  itself  inadmissible,  but  historically 
untrue,'  and  a  moment  of  consideration  must   convince   every 
impartial  mind   that  it  cannot  l^itimately  be  asserted   that  an 
express  quotation  of  a  supposed  historical  saying  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  parallel  in  one  of  our  Gospels,  from  which  it  differs 
so  materially  in  language  and  circumstance,  simply  because  that 
Gospel  happens  to  be  the  only  one  now  surviving  which  contains 
particulars    somewhat    similar.     The    express    quotation    funda- 
mentally differs  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  natural  explanatioo 
of  Justin  which  follows  Is  not  a  quotation  at  all,  and   likewise 
fundamentally  differs  from   the  Johannine  parallel     Justin  not 
only  ignores  the  peculiar  episode  in  the  fourth  Gospel  in  which 
the  passage  occurs,  but  neither  here  nor  anywhere  throughout  his 
writings  makes  any  mention  of  Nicodemus.      The   accident  of 
survival  is  almost  the  only  justification  of  the  affirmation  that  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  the  source  of  Justin's  quotation.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  many  strong  indications  of  another  source.     In 
our  first  Synoptic  (xviii.  3)  we  find  traces  of  another  version  (if 
the  saying  of  Jesus,  much  more  nearly  corresponding  with  the 
quotation  of  Justin  :  "And  he  said,  verily  I  say  unto  you  :  Except 
ye  be  turned  and  become  as  the  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.""     The  last  phrase  of  this  saying 
is   literally  the   same  as  the  quotation  of  Justin,  and  gives  his 
expression,  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  so  characteristic  of  his  Gospel 
and  so  foreign  to  the  Johannine.     We  meet  with  a  similar  quota- 
tion in  connection  with  baptism,  still  more  closely  agreeing  with 
Justin,    in   the  Clementine  Homilies^  xi.  26  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you  :  Except  ye  be  bom  again  {avay€vvri0rfT€)  by  living  water  in 
the  name  of  Father,   Son,   and  Holy    Spirit,    ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. "3     Here,  again,  we  have  both  the 
avay€vv7)dyiT€    and    the  PcurikeCa   rtav   ovpavmvy    as   well   as    the 
reference  only  to  water  in  the  baptism,  and  this  is  strong  confimui- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  a  version  of  the  passage,  difierent  from 
the  Johannine,  from  which  Justin  quotes.     As  both  the  author  o£ 
the   Clementines  and  Justin  probably  made  use  of   the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  some  most  competent  critics  have,  with 
reason,  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  passage  we  are  discussing 

'  Cf.  Luke  i.  i. 

'  KoX  tlTey,  'Afi^v  \iyia  vfiiy,  ^Av  /*>}  (rrpaiftrjfre  Kai  yhifadc  wj  rh,  mudla^  o£'  p^ 
€Ur4\dii[T€  els  r^v  fieurtXelop  rOv  oitpcofdv.     Matt,  xviii.  3. 

3  Horn.,  xi.  26;  cf.  Recogn.y  vi.  9:  *^  Amen  dico  vobis,  nisi  quis  denmo 
renaius  futrit  ex  aqua,  ncn  iniroibit  in  regtta  ccelorum,^'*  Cf.  Clem,  Horn, 
Epitome i  §  18.  In  this  much  later  compilation  the  passage,  altered  and 
manipulated,  is  of  no  interest.  Uhlhorn,  Die  Homilien  u,  Retogn.^  '854,  |x 
43  f.;  Schliemann,  Die  Ctementinen^  1844,  P*  334  f 
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was  probably  derived  from  that  Gospel ;  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  as  a  quotation  from  our  fourth  Gospel,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  no  value  as  evidence  even  for  its  existence.  VVere  it 
successfully  traced  to  that  work,  however,  the  passage  would  throw 
no  light  on  the  authorship  and  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  from  this  last  of  the  points  of  evidence 
adduced  by  Tischendorf  for  the  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel  by 
Justin,  to  consider  how  far  the  circumstances  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  narrated  by  Justin  bear  upon  this  quotation,  we  have  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  results  we  have  otherwise  attained. 
Not  only  is  there  a  total  absence  from  his  writings  of  the  peculiar 
terminology  and  characteristic  expressions  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
but  there  is  no  allusion  made  to  any  of  the  occurrences 
exclusively  narrated  by  that  Gospel,  although  many  of  these,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Johannine  discourses  of  Jesus,  would  have  been 
peculiarly  suitable  for  his  purpose.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  absence  of  any  use  of  the  expressions  by  which 
the  Logos  doctrine  is  stated  in  the  prologue.  We  may  now 
add  that  Justin  makes  no  reference  to  any  of  the  special 
miracles  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  is  apparently  quite  ignorant 
even  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  repre- 
sentations of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus,  which  are  ignored 
by  the  Johannine  Gospel,  and  are  opposed  to  its  whole  con- 
ception of  Jesus  as  the  Logos ;  and  when  he  refers  to  circum- 
stances which  are  also  narrated  in  that  Gospel,  his  account  is 
different  from  that  which  it  gives.  Justin  perpetually  speaks  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  by  the  Virgin  of  the  race  of  David  and  the 
Patriarchs  :  his  Logos  thus  becomes  man'  (not  ''^ flesh  "^ — av^powros, 
not  <rtt/j^) ;  he  is  bom  in  a  cave  in  Bethlehem ;'  he  grows  in 
stature  and  intellect  by  the  use  of  ordinary  means  like  other  men ; 
he  is  accounted  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter  and  Mary  :  he 
himself  works  as  a  carpenter,  and  makes  ploughs  and  yokes. 3 
When  Jesus  is  baptised  by  John,  a  fire  is  kindled  in  Jordan ;  and 
Justin  evidently  knows  nothing  of  John's  express  declaration  in 
the  fourth  Gospel,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.* 
Justin  refers  to  the  change  of  name  of  Simon  in  connection  with 
his  recognition  of  the  Master  as  "  Christ  the  Son  of  God,"s  which 
is  narrated  quite  differently  in  the  fourth  Gospel  (i.  40-42), 
where  such  a  declaration  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nathaniel 
(i.  49),  which  Justin  ignores.  Justin  does  not  mention  Nicodemus 
either  in  connection  with  the  statement  regarding  the  necessity  of 
being  "  bom  from  above,"  or  with  the  entombment  (xix.  39).  He 
has  the  prayer  and  agony  in  the  garden,^  which  the  fourth  Gospel 

'  Dial,  100,  etc.  »  lb.,  78.  3  Ib.y  88. 

*  lb.,  88.  5  ib,^  100.  ^  Ib.y  99,  103. 
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excludes,  as  well  as  the  cries  on  the  cross  which  that  Gospel  does  not 
contain.  Then,  according  to  Justin,  the  last  supper  takes  place 
on  the  14th  Nisan,'  whilst  the  fourth  Gospel,  ignoring  the  Pass- 
over and  last  supper,  represents  the  last  meal  as  eaten  on  the  13th 
Nisan  (John  xiii.  i  f.,  cf.  xviii.  28).  He  likewise  contradicts  the 
fourth  Gospel  in  limiting  the  work  of  Jesus  to  one  year.  In  fact, 
it  is  impossible  for  writings,  so  full  of  quotations  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  of  allusions  to  the  events  of  his  life,  more  completely  to 
ignore  or  vary  from  the  fourth  Gospel  throughout ;  and  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  Justin  was  acquainted  with  such  a  work,  it  would 
follow  certainly  that  he  did  not  consider  it  an  Apostolical  or 
authoritative  composition. 

We  may  add  that,  as  Justin  so  distinctly  and  directly  refers  to 
the  Apostle  John  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,^  there  is  con- 
firmation of  the  conclusion,  otherwise  arrived  at,  that  he  did  iK)t, 
and  could  not,  know  the  Gospel  and  also  ascribe  it  to  him. 
Finally,  the  description  which  Justin  gives  of  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  excludes  the  idea  that  he  knew  the  fourth  Gospel : 
"  Brief  and  concise  were  the  sentences  uttered  by  him ;  for  he  was 
no  Sophist,  but  his  word  was  the  power  of  God."^  No  one  could 
for  a  moment  assert  that  this  description  applies  to  the  long  and 
artificial  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  eminently  describes  the  style  of  teaching  in  the  Synoptics,  with 
which  the  numerous  Gospels  in  circulation  amongst  early  Christians 
were,  of  course,  more  nearly  allied. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrive  is  that, 
far  from  indicating  any  acquaintance  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  the 
writings  of  Justin  not  only  do  not  furnish  the  slightest  evidence  of 
its  existence,  but  offer  presumptive  testimony  against  its  Aposto- 
lical origin. 

Tischendorf  only  devotes  a  short  note  to  Hegesippus,*  and  docs 
not  pretend  to  find  in  the  fragments  of  his  writings  preserved  to 
us  by  Eusebius,  or  the  details  of  his  life  which  he  has  recorded 
any  evidence  for  our  Gospels.  Apologists  generally  admit  that 
this  source,  at  least,  is  barren  of  all  testimony  for  the  fourth 
Gospel,  but  Dr.  Westcott  cannot  renounce  so  important  a  witness 
without  an  effort,  and  he  therefore  boldly  says :  "  When  ht 
(Hegesippus)  speaks  of  *the  door  of  Jesus'  in  his  account  of  the 
death  of  St.  James,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  the 
language  of  our  Lord  recorded  by  St.  John."5     The  pwssage  to 


I     (C 


And  it  is  written  that  on  the  day  of  the  Passover  you  seized  him,  and 
likewise  daring  the  Passover  you  crucified  him"  {Dial,  11 1  ;  cf.  Dial.  70; 
Matt.  xxvi.  2,  17  f.,  30,  57). 

"  Dial,  81.  3  ApoL,  i.  I4« 

♦  IVann  wurden,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  19,  anm.  I. 

5  On  the  Canon ^  p.  182  f. 
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which  Dr.  Westcott  refers,  but  which  he  does  not  quote,  is  as 
follows : — "  Certain,  therefore,  of  the  seven  heretical  parties 
amongst  the  people,  already  described  by  me  in  the  Memoirs, 
inquired  of  him,  what  was  the  door  of  Jesus  ;  and  he  declared  this 
{tovtov — ^Jesus)  to  be  the  Saviour.  From  which  some  believed 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  But  the  aforementioned  heretics  did  not 
believe  either  a  resurrection,  or  that  he  shall  come  to  render  to 
every  one  according  to  his  works.  As  many  as  believed,  how- 
ever, did  so  through  James."  The  rulers,  fearing  that  the  people 
would  cause  a  tumult  from  considering  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah 
(XpioTos),  entreat  James  to  persuade  them  concerning  Jesus,  and 
prevent  their  being  deceived  by  him ;  and  in  order  that  he  may 
be  heard  by  the  multitude,  they  place  James  upon  a  wing  of  the 
temple,  and  cry  to  him  :  "  O,  just  man,  whom  we  all  are  bound  to 
believe,  inasmuch  as  the  people  are  led  astray  after  Jesus,  the 
crucified,  declare  plainly  to  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus."'  To 
find  in  this  a  reference  to  the  fourth  Gospel  requires  a  good  deal 
of  apologetic  ingenuity.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  as  an  allusion 
to  John  X.  7,  9,  **  I  am  the  door,"  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
door  of  Jesus  ?"  is  mere  nonsense,  and  the  reply  of  James  totally 
irrelevant.  Such  a  question  in  reference  to  the  discourse  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  moreover,  in  the  mouths  of  the  antagonistic  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  is  quite  inconceivable,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  has  any  connection  with  it.  Various  emendations 
of  the  text  have  been  proposed  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the 
question,  but  none  of  these  have  been  adopted,  and  it  has  now 
been  generally  accepted  that  Ovpa  is  used  in  an  idiomatic  sense. 
The  word  is  very  frequently  employed  in  such  a  manner,  or 
symbolically,  in  the  New  Testament,*  and  by  the  Fathers.  The 
Jews  were  well  acquainted  with  a  similar  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  some  of  the  Messianic  Psalms,  as  for  instance  : 
Ps.  cxviii.  19,  20  (cxvii.  19,  20,  Sept.).  19,  "Open  to  me  the 
gates  (xvAa?)  of  righteousness;  entering  into  them,  I  will  give 
praise  to  the  Lord  " ;  20,  "  This  is  the  gate  (17  vvkij)  of  the  Lord ; 
the  righteous  shall  enter  into  it. "3  Quoting  this  passage,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  remarks  :  "  But  explaining  the  saying  of  the  prophet, 
Barnabas  adds :  Many  gates  (wvXCiv)  being  open,  that  which  is  in 
righteousness  is  in  Christ,  in  which  all  those  who  enter  are 
blessed."*     Grabe  explains  the  passage  of  Hegesippus  by  a  refer- 

'  Eusebius,  If.  £,,  ii.  23. 

'  Cf.  Acts  xiv.  27  ;    i  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;   2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;   Col.  iv.  3  ;  James  v.  9  ; 
Rev.  iii.  8,  20 ;  iv.  i. 

3  Cf.  Ps.  xxiv.  7-8  (xxiii.  7-8,  Ar//.). 

*  Sirtmi.  vi.  8,  §  64.     This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas. 
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ence  to  the  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  two  ways  :  one 
of  light,  the  other  of  darkness ;  the  one  leading  to  life,  the  other 
to  death  ;  as  well  as  the  simile  of  two  gates  which  is  coupled  with 
them,  as  in  Matt  vii.  13  f.     He,  therefore,  explains  the  questioD 
of  the  rulers,  "  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ? "  as  an  inquiry  into 
the  judgment  of  James  concerning  him  :  whether  he  was  a  teacher 
of  truth  or  a  deceiver  of  the  f)eople ;  whether  belief  in  him  was 
the  way  and  gate  of  life  and  salvation,  or  of  death  and  perditioa* 
He  refers  as  an  illustration  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,    xviii. : 
"  There  are  two  ways  of  teaching  and  of  power  :  one  of  light,  the 
other  of  darkness.     But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two  ways."    The   Epistle,  under  the  symbol  of   the  two  ways, 
classifies    the  whole    of   the  moral  law.*      In   the    Clementine 
HomilieSy  xviii.  17,  there  is  a  version  of  the  saying,  Matt.  vii.  13  f., 
derived  from  another  source,  in  which  **  way  "  is  more  decidedly 
even  than  in  our  first  Synoptic  made  the  equivalent  of  "  gate " : 
"  Enter  ye  through  the  narrow  and  straitened  way  (660s)  through 
which  we  shall  enter  into  life."    Eusebius  himself,  who  has  preserved 
the  fragment,  evidently  understood  it  distinctly  in  the  same  sense, 
and  he  gives  its  true  meaning  in  another  of  his  works,  where  he 
paraphrases  the  question  into  an  inquiry,  as  to  the  opinion  which 
James  held  concerning  Jesus  (nVa  v^pi  tov  ^Xyfrov  ex©*  5di^i»).3 
This  view  is   supported  by  many  learned  men,  and  Routh  has 
pointed  out  that  Ernesti*  considered  he  would  have  been  right  in 
making    SiSax-*;,    doctrine,    teaching,    the    equivalent    of    ^fw, 
although  he  admits  that    Eusebius  never  uses  it  in  his  history 
in  connection  with   Christian   doctrine.'*      He   might,   however, 
have   instanced  this  passage,  in  which  it  is  clearly  used  in  this 
sense,   and    so  explained    by    Eusebius.      There    is    evidently 
no  intention  on    the    part   of    the  Scribes  and    Pharisees    to 
ridicule,    in   asking,    "What   is  the    door  of  Jesus?"   but    they 
desire    James    to  declare  plainly  to    the  people   the   teaching 
of  Jesus,  and  his   personal  pretension.      To  suppose  that    the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  set  James  upon  a  ^ing  of  the  temple,  in  order 
that  they   might  ask   him   a  question,    for  the   benefit  of    the 

*  Spicil.  Pair.y  ii.,  p.  254. 

■  In  like  manner  the  dementi m  Hotnilies  give  a  peculiar  version  of  Deut. 
XXX.  15  :  *'  Behold  I  have  set  before  thy  face  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of 
death"  {Horn. J  xviii.  17,  cf.  vii.  7).  We  have  already  shown  (p.  150  f.)  that 
7'ke  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (i.-ri.)  is  based  upon  this  text. 

3  Demonstrat.  Evang.,  iii.  7  ;  Routb,  I^eL  Sacr,^  i.,  p.  235. 

*  ^^ Si  ego  in  Ghssispofurem:  Oi^paj  SiSaxVt  rectum  esset.  Sed respicer^m  ad Icci 
Grcecorwn  theologorum  v.  c,  Eusebii  in  Hist,  Eccl.  ubi  nan  semel  9(fpa  Xpurrv^ 
(sic)  de  doctrina  Christiana  dicitury  Dissert,  De  Usu  Glossariarum,  Routh, 
Reliq.  Sacra, ^^  1.,  p.  236.  Donaldson  gives  as  the  most  probable  meaning: 
**  To  what  is  it  that  Jesus  is  to  lead  us  ?  And  James*  answer  is  therefore  :  'To 
salvation'"  {Hist.  Chr,  Lit,  and Dactr,,  iii.,  p.  190,  note). 
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multitude,  based  upon  a  discourse  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  unknown 
to  the  Synoptics,  and  even  in  relation  to  which  such  an  inquiry 
as,  "  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?"  becomes  mere  ironical 
nonsense,  surpasses  all  that  we  could  have  imagined  even  of 
apologetic  zeal. 

We  have  already  said  all  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to 
Hegesippus,  in  connection  with  the  Synoptics,  and  need  not  add 
more  here.  It  is  certain  that  had  he  written  anything  interesting 
about  OUT  Gospels,  and,  we  may  say,  particularly  about  the  fourth, 
the  feet  would  have  been  recorded  by  Eusebius.* 

Nor  need  we  add  much  to  our  remarks  regarding  Papias  of 
Hierapolis.*  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  works  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,3  r^arding  which  he  records  such  important  particulars,  are 
not  the  Gospels  in  our  Canon,  which  pass  under  their  names  ;  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  anything  of  the  third  Synoptic ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  referred  to  the  fourth 
Gospel  or  made  use  of  it.  He  is,  therefore,  at  least,  a  total  blank 
so  far  as  the  Johannine  Gospel  and  our  third  Synoptic  are 
concerned,  but  he  is  more  than  this,  and  it  may,  we  think,  be 
concluded  that  Papias  was  not  acquainted  with  any  such  Gospels 
which  he  regarded  as  Apostolic  compositions,  or  authoritative 
documents.  Had  he  said  anything  regarding  the  composition  or 
authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  Eusebius  would  certainly  have 
mentioned  the  fact ;  and  this  silence  of  Papias  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  against  the  Johannine  Gospel.  Tischendorf  s  argument 
in  r^ard  to  the  Phrygian  Bishop  is  mainly  directed  to  this  point, 
and  he  maintains  that  the  silence  of  Eusebius  does  not  make 
Papias  a  witness  against  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  does  not  involve 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  know  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not, 
he  affirms,  the  purpose  of  Eusebius  to  record  the  mention  or  use 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  not  disputed.'»  It 
might  be  contended  that  this  reasoning  is  opposed  to  the  practice 
and  express  declaration  of  Eusebius  himself,  who  says  :  '*  But  in 
the  course  of  the  history  I  shall,  with  the  successions  (from  the 
Apostles),  carefully  intimate  what  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
various  periods  made  use  of  the  Antilegomena  (or  disputed 
writings),  and  which  of  them,  and  what  has  been  stated  by  these 
as  jvell  regarding  the  collected  (kv^utBr\KoC)  and  Hamologoumena 


'  See  remarks  regarding  the  Silence  of  Eusebius ;  Preface  to  Complete  ed., 
p.  xviiL  f. 

'  P.  276  f.  ;  Preface  to  Complete  ed.,  p.  xxi.  f. 

3  It  is  evident  that  Papias  did  not  regard  the  works  by  "  Matthew  "  and 
"Mark"  which  he  mentions,  as 'of  any  authority.  Indeed,  all  that  he 
reports  r<^^ding  the  latter  is  merely  apologetic,  and  in  deprecation  of 
cnticism. 

^  Wtmn  wurdeHt  u»  s.  to,,  p.  112  f. 
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(or  accepted  writings),  as  regarding  those  which  are  not  of  this 
kind."*     It  is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this  here. 
The  argument  in  the  case  of  Papias  stands  upon  a  broader  basis. 
It  is  admitted  that  Eusebius  engages  carefully   to   record  what 
ecclesiastical  writers  state  regarding  the  Homologoumena^  and  that 
he  actually  does  so.     Now  Papias  has  himself  expressed  the  high 
value  he  attached  to  tradition,  and    his  eagerness   in   seekii^ 
information  from  the  Presbyters.     The  statements  regarding  the 
Gospels  composed  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
are  illustrative  at   once   both   of  the   information   collected  by 
Papias  and  of  that  cited  by  Eusebius.     How  comes  it,  then,  that 
nothing  whatever  is   said  about  the  fourth  Gospel,  a  work  so 
peculiar  and  of  such  exceptional  importance,  said  to  be  composed 
by  the  Apostle  whom  Jesus  loved  ?     Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that, 
when  Papias  collected  from  the  Presbyter  the  facts  which  he  has 
recorded  concerning  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  would  not  also  have 
inquired  about  a   Gospel   by  John,  had  he  known  of  it  ?     Is  it 
possible  that  he  could  have  had  nothing  interesting  to  tell  about  a 
work  presenting  so  many  striking  and  distinctive  features  ?     Had 
he  collected  any  information  on  the  subject,  he  would  certainly 
have  recorded  it,  and  as  certainly  Eusebius  would  have  quoted 
what  he  said,^  as  he  did  the  account  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  for 
he  even  mentions  that  Papias  made  use  of  the  ist  Epistle  of  John 
and  I  St  Epistle  of  Peter,  two  equally  accepted   writings.     The 
legitimate  presumption,  therefore,  is  that,  as  Eusebius   did  not 
mention  the  fact,  he  did  not  find  anything  regarding  the  fourth 
Gospel  in  the  work  of  Papias,  and  that  Papias  was  not  acquainted 
with  it.     This  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
when  Eusebius  writes,  elsewhere  {H.  E.^  iii.  24),  of  the  order  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  composition  of  John's  Gospel,  he  has  no 
greater  authority  to  give  for  his  account  than  vague  tra.dition : 
"  they  say  "  (<^ao-t). 

Proceeding  from  this  merely  negative  argument,  Tischendorf 
endeavours  to  show  that  not  only  is  Papias  not  a  witness  against 
the  fourth  Gospel,  but  that  he  presents  evidence  in  its  favour. 
The  first  reason  he  advances  is  that  Eusebius  states  :  "  The  same 
(Papias)  made  use  of  testimonies  out  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
and  likewise  out  of  that  of  Peter. "3  On  the  supposed  identity  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  Tischendorf,  as  in  the 
case  of  Polycarp,  claims  this  as  evidence  for  the  fourth  Gospel 
Eusebius,  however,  does  not  quote  the  passages  upon  which  he 
bases  this  statement,  and,  knowing  his  inaccuracy  and  the  hasty 
and  uncritical  manner  in  which  he  and  the  Fathers  generally  jump 

'  Eusebius,  H,  E,,  iii.  3 ;  cf.  iii.  24. 
.  •  Cf.  Preface  to  6th ed.,  p.  xi.  f.,  xxi.  f.  3  Eusebius,  £f,  £,,  uL  39. 
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at  such  conclusions,  we  must  reject  this  as  sufficient  proof  that 
Papias  really  did  use  the  Epistle,  and  that  Eusebius  did  not 
adopt  his  opinion  from  a  mere  superficial  analogy  of  passages ; 
but,  if  it  were  certain  that  Papias  actually  quoted  from  the  Epistle, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  he  ascribed  it  to  the  Apostle 
John,  and  the  use  of  the  Epistle  would  scarcely  affect  the  question 
as  to  the  character  and  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

The  next  testimony  advanced  by  Tischendorf  is,  indeed,  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  There  is  a  Latin  MS.  (Vaf.  Alex.  14)  in 
the  Vatican,  which  Tischendorf  assigns  to  the  ninth  century,  in 
which  there  is  a  preface,  by  an  uiUcnown  hand,  to  the  Gospel 
according  to  John,  which  commences  as  follows :  "  Evangtlium 
iohannis  manifestaium  et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ab  iohanne  adhuc  in 
corpore  constitutor  sicut  papias  nomine  hierapolitanus  discipulus 
iohannis  cams  in  exotericis  id  est  in  extremis  quinque  libris  retulit " 
("  The  Gospel  of  John  was  published  and  given  to  the  churches 
by  John  whilst  he  was  still  in  the  flesh,  as  Papias,  named  of 
Hierapolis,  an  esteemed  disciple  of  John,  related  in  his  Exoterics^ 
that  is  his  last  five  books ").  Tischendorf  says :  "  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  more  decided  declaration  made  of  the  testimony 
of  Papias  for  the  Johannine  Gospel."'  He  wishes  to  end  the 
quotation  here,  and  only  refers  to  the  continuation,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  admit  to  be  untenable,  in  a  note.  The  passage  proceeds  : 
"  Disscripsit  vero  evangelium  dictante  iohanne  recte  "  ("  He  [Papias] 
indeed  wrote  out  the  Gospel,  John  duly  dictating ");  then  follows 
another  passage  regarding  Marcion,  representing  him  also  as  a 
contemporary  of  John,  which  Tischendorf  likewise  confesses  to  be 
untrue.  ^^  Now,  Tischendorf  admits  that  the  writer  desires  it  to  be 
«  understood  that  he  derived  the  information  that  Papias  wrote  the 
fourth  Gospel  at  the  dictation  of  John  likewise  from  the  work  of 
Papias,  and,  as  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  by  his  own  admissions, 
that  Papias,  who  was  not  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle,  could 
have  stated  this,  the  whole  passage  is  clearly  fabulous  and  written 
by  a  person  who  never  saw  the  book  at  all.  This  extraordinary 
piece  of  evidence  is  so  obviously  absurd  that  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  by  other  critics,  even  of  the  strongest  apologetic  tendency, 
and  it  stands  here  a  pitiable  instance  of  the  arguments  to  which 
destitute  criticism  can  be  reduced. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  last  of  the  arguments  of 
Tischendorf,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  Before  we  leave 
Papias,  we  have  still  to  consider  one  testimony  for  the  Gospel  of 
John  which  Irenaeus,  v.  36,  §  2,  quotes  out  of  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Presbyters,  those  high  authorities  of  Papias :  'And  therefore, 
say  they,  the  Lord  declared:    In  my  Father's   house  are  many 

»  Wann  wurden^  u,  s.  w.,  p.  119.  "  /d,,p.  119,  anm.  i. 
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mansions '  (John  xiv.  2).  As  the  Presbyters  set  this  declaration 
in  connection  with  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  in  the  City  of 
God,  in  Paradise,  in  Heaven,  according  as  they  bear  fruit  thirty, 
sixty,  or  one  hundred-fold,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
Irenaeus  takes  this  whole  declaration  of  the  Presbyters,  which  he 
gives,  §§  1-2,  like  the  preceding  description  of  the  thousand 
years'  reign,  from  the  work  of  Papias.  But  whether  this  be  its 
origin  or  not,  the  authority  of  the  Presbyters  is  in  any  case  higher 
than  that  of  Papias,"  etc'  Now  in  the  quotation  from  Irenaeos 
given  in  this  passage  Tischendorf  renders  the  oblique  construction 
of  the  text  by  inserting  "  say  they,"  referring  to  the  Presbyters  of 
Papias ;  and,  as  he  does  not  give  the  original,  he  should  at  least 
have  indicated  that  these  words  are  supplementary.  We  shall 
endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Irenaeus,  with  many  quotations  from  Scripture,  is  arguing  that 
our  bodies  are  preserved,  and  that  the  Saints  who  have  suffered 
so  much  in  the  flesh  shall  in  that  flesh  receive  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.     In  v.  33,  §  2,  he  refers  to  the  saying  given  in  Matt 
xix.  29  (Luke  xviii.  29,  30),  that  whosoever  has  left  lands,  etc. 
because  of  Christ  shall  receive  a  hundred-fold  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  next,  eternal  life ;  and  then,  enlarging  on  the  abundance  of 
the  blessings  in  the  Millennial  kingdom,  he  affirms  that  Creation 
will  be  renovated,  and  the  earth  acquire  wonderful  fertility  ;   and 
he  adds,  §  3,  "  As  the  Presbyters  who  saw  John,  the  disciple  of 
the  Ix)rd,  remember  that  they  heard  from  him,  how  the  Lord 
taught  concerning  those  times  and  said,"  etc.  (*'  Quemadmodum 
preshyteri  meminerunt^  qui  Joannem  discipulum  Domini  viderunt 
audisse  se  ad  eo,  quemadmodum  de  temporibus  illis  docebat  JDominmSy 
ei  dicebat^^^  etc.) ;  and  then  he  quotes  the  passage,  "The  da3rs  will 
come  in  which  vines  will  grow  each  having  ten  thousand  Branches," 
etc. ;  and  "  In  like  manner  that  a  grain  of  wheat  would  produce 
ten  thousand  ears,"  etc.     With  regard  to  these,  he  says»  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  paragraph,  v.  33,  §  4 :   "  These  things  are 
testified  in  writing  by  Papias,  a  hearer  of  John  and  associate  ot 
Polycarp,  an  ancient  man  in  the  fourth  of  his  books  :  for  there 
were  five  books  composed  by  him."     And  he  added,  saying  :  'But 
these  things  are  credible  to  believers.     And  Judas  the  traitor  not 
believing,  and  asking  how  shall  such  growths  be  effected  by  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  said :  They  who  shall  come  to  them  shall  see." 
Prophesying  of  these  times,  therefore,  Isaiah  says :    '  The  Wolf 
also  shall  feed  with  the  Lamb,'  etc.  (quoting  Isaiah  xi.  6—9)  ;  and 

'   Wann  wurden,  u.  s,  w.,  p.  119  f. 

'  Eusebius  has  preserved  Uie  Greek  of  this  passage  {/{.  £,,  iii.  39),  and  goes 
on  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  that  Papias  was  a  hearer  and  con- 
temporary of  the  Apostles.  Eusebius  states  that  Papias,  in  his  preface,  hv  no 
means  asserts  that  he  was. 
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again  he  says,  recapitulating  :  '  Wolves  and  lambs  shall  then  feed 
together/"  etc.  (quoting  Isaiah  Ixv.  25)^  and  so  on,  continuing  his 
argument.  It  is  clear  that  Iienaeus  introduces  the  quotation  from 
Papias,  and,  ending  his  reference  at  **  They  who  shall  come  to 
them  shall  see,''  he  continues,  with  a  quotation  from  Isaiah,  his 
own  train  of  reasoning.  We  give  this  passage  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  Irenseus  proceeds.  He  then  continues  with  the 
same  subject,  quoting  (v.  34,  35)  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  the  Apocalypse,  and  sayings  found  in  the  New  Testament 
bearing  upon  the  Millennium.  In  c.  35  he  argues  that  the 
prophecies  he  quotes  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Apocalypse 
must  not  be  allegorised  away,  but  that  they  literally  describe  the 
blessings  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  the 
resurrection  in  the  New  Jerusalem  on  earth;  and  he  quotes  Isaiah 
vi.  12,  Ix.  5,  21,  and  a  long  passage  from  Baruch  iv.  36,  v.  9 
(which  he  ascribes  to  Jeremiah),  Isaiah  xlix.  16,  Galatians  iv.  26, 
Rev.  xxi.  2,  XX.  2-15,  xxi.  1-6,  all  descriptive,  as  he  maintains,  of 
the  Millennial  kingdom  prepared  for  the  saints ;  and  then,  in  v.  36, 
the  last  chapter  of  his  work  on  heresies,  as  if  resuming  his 
previous  argument,  he  proceeds' :  "  §  i.  And  that  these  things 
shall  ever  remain  without  end  Isaiah  says  :  '  For  like  as  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  I  make  remain  before  me,  saith 
the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  continue,''  and,  as  the 
Presbyters  say,  then  those  who  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  living 
in  heaven  shall  go  thither,  and  others  shall  enjoy  the  delights  of 
Paradise,  and  others  shall  possess  the  glory  of  the  City ;  for  every- 
where the  Saviour  shall  be  seen  as  those  who  see  him  shall  be 
worthy.  §  2.  But  that  there  is  this  distinction  of  dwelling  (cn/at  $€ 
T^i'  SccurroX^v  raunyv  t^s  o^ki^o-€(i>s)  of  those  bearing  fruit  the 
hundred-fold,  and  of  the  (bearers)  of  the  sixty-fold,  and  of  the 
(bearers  of)  the  thirty-fold  :  of  whom  some  indeed  shall  be  taken 
up  into  the  heavens,  some  shall  live  in  Paradise,  and  some  shall 
inhabit  the  City,  and  that  for  this  reason  (8icl  tovto —propter  hoc) 

the  Lord  declared:   In  the (plural)  of  my  Father  are  many 

mansions  {kv  tcm?  rov  irarpos  /aov  fiovas  eTvai  iroA.AAs).3     For  all 

'  Wc  have  the  following  passage  only  in  the  old  Latin  version,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  preserved  by  Andrew  of  Caesarea  in  his  CommenL  in  Apoc^ 
xviiL,  Ixiv,,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Isaiah  Ixvi.  22,  Sepi, 

'  With  this  may  be  compared  John  xiv.  2,  iw  rj  oUla  rw  irarpSs  fiov  fto¥oX 
ToKKal  €lffuf.  If  the  passage  be  maintained  to  be  from  the  Presbyters,  the 
variations  from  the  text  of  the  Gospel  are  important.  Doubtless  the  expres- 
sion, tA  rav  TaTp6s  fioVf  may  mean  **  my  father's  house,"  and  this  sense  is 
ancient,  but  a  wider  sense  is  far  from  excluded,  and  the  plural  is  used.  In 
Luke  ii.  49  the  very  phrase  occurs,  €¥  roct  tw  iraTp&s  fiov,  and  in  the  author- 
ised version  is  translated  ''about  my  Other's  business"  (cf.  I  Tim.  iv.  15).  The 
best  commentators  are  divided  in  opinion  regarding  the  passage  in  Luke.    It  b 

21 
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things  are  of  God,  who  prepares  for  all  the  fitting  habitation,  as  hb 
Word  says  that  distribution  is  made  to  all  by  the  Father  acconiing 
as  each  is  or  shall  be  worthy.  And  this  is  the  couch  upon  wiuch 
they  recline  who  are  invited  to  banquet  at  the  Wedding.  The 
Presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  state  that  this  is  the  ordsr 
and  arrangement  of  those  who  are  saved,  and  that  by  such  stGps 
they  advance,"'  etc. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  attentively   considers  the 
whole  of  this  passage,  and  who  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  Irenaeus  conducts  his  argument,  and  interweaves 
it  with  quotations,  to  assert  that  the  phrase  we  are  considering 
must  have  been  taken  from  a  book  referred  to  three  chapteis 
earlier,  and  was  not  introduced  by  Irenseus  fix>m  some  other 
source.     In  the  passage  from  the  commencement  of  the  second 
paragraph   Irena&us  enlarges    upon,   and  illustrates,   what    "the 
Presbyters  say  "  regarding  the  blessedness  of  the  saints,  by  quoting 
the  view  held  as  to  the  distinction  between  those  bearing  fhiit 
thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  and  one  hundred-fold,^  and  the  interpretation 
given  of  the  saying  regarding  "many  mansions";  but  the  source  of 
his  quotation  is  quite  indefinite,  and  may  simply  be  the  exegesis  of 
his  own  day.     That  this  is  probably  the  case  is  shown  by  the  con- 
tinuation :  *'  And  this  is  the  Couch  upon  which  they  recline  who 
are  invited   to  banquet  at  the  Wedding" — an  allusion    to  the 
marriage  supper  upon  which  Irenaeus  had  previously  discoursed  ;^ 
immediately  after  which  phrase,  introduced  by  Irenaeus  himself^  he 
says :  "  The  Presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  state  that 
this  is  the  order  and  arrangement  of  those  who  are  saved,''  etc. 
Now,  if  the  preceding  passages  had  been  a  mere  quotation  from 
the  Presbyters  of  Papias,  such  a  remark  would  have  been  out  of 
place  and  useless;  but,  being  the  exposition  of  the  prevailing  views, 
Irenseus  confirms  it  and  prepares  to  wind  up  the  whole  subject  by 
the  general  statement  that  the  Presbyters,   the  disciples    of  the 
Apostles,  affirm  that  this  is  the  order  and  arrangement  of  those 
who  are  saved,  and  that  by  such  steps  they  advance  and  ascend 
through  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  through  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
etc.;  and  a  few  sentences  after  he  closes  his  work. 

In  no  case  can  it  be  legitimately  affirmed  that  the  citation 
of  "  the  Presbyters,"  and  the  "  Presbyters,  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,"  is  a  reference  to  the  work  of  Papias.     When  quoting 

necessary,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  convey  the  distinct  difference  between 
the  words  as  they  stand  in  Irenaeas  and  the  saying  in  the  fourth  GospeL  Dr. 
Sanday  has  "  In  my  Father's  realm  "  (Gospels  in  Sec,  Ceni.^  p*  297). 

'  Irenaeus,  Adv,  Heer,^  v.  36,  §§  I,  2. 

"  Matt.  xiii.  8 ;  Mark  iv.  20 ;  A,  Matt.  xxv.  14-29 ;  Lake  xiz.  12-26  ;  zii 
47,  48. 

3  Adv,  ff<^,y  iv.  36,  §§  5,  6. 
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**  the  Presbyters  who  saw  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  three 
chapters  before,  Irenseus  distinctly  states  that  Papias  testifies 
what  he  quotes  in  writing  in  the  fourth  of  his  books ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  "the  Presbyters"  and  "the 
Presbyters,  disciples  of  the  Apostles,"  subsequently  referred  to, 
after  a  complete  change  of  context,  have  anything  to  do  with 
Papias.  The  references  to  Presbyters  in  this  work  of  Irenaeus 
are  very  numerous,  and  when  we  remember  the  importance  which 
the  Bishop  of  Lyons  attached  to  "that  tradition  which  comes  from 
the  Apostles,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Churches  by  a  succession  of 
Presb3rters,"*  the  reference  before  us  assumes  a  very  different  com- 
plexion. In  one  place,  Irenseus  quotes  "  the  divine  Presbyter  " 
(o  Oaos  irp€cr)8vnys),  "the  God-loving  Presbyter"  (6  ^co^tA^s 
irpfa-pvTTfs:)^^  who  wrote  verses  against  the  heretic  Marcus. 
Elsewhere  he  supports  his  extraordinary  statement  that  the  public 
career  of  Jesus,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single  year,  extended 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  that  he  was  nearly  fifty  when 
he  suffered,^  by  the  appeal :  "  As  the  gospel  and  all  the  Presbyters 
testify,  who  in  Asia  met  with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord 
(statii^)  that  these  things  were  transmitted  to  them  by  John.  For 
he  continued  among  them  till  the  times  of  Trajan."*  That  these 
Presbyters  are  not  quoted  from  Papias  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Eusebius,  who  had  his  work,  cites  the  passage 
from  Irenaeus  without  allusion  to  Papias ;  and  as  he  adduces  two 
witnesses  only,  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  prove  the 
assertion  regarding  John,  he  would  certainly  have  referred  to  the 
earlier  authority,  had  the  work  of  Papias  contained  the  statement, 
as  he  does  for  the  stories  regarding  the  daughters  of  the  Apostle 
Philip,  the  miracle  in  favour  of  Justus,  and  other  matters. s  We 
need  not  refer  to  Clement,  nor  to  Polycarp,  who  had  been  "  taught 
by  Apostles,"  and  the  latter  of  whom  Irenseus  knew  in  his  youth.* 
Irenaeus  in  one  place  also  gives  a  long  account  of  the  teaching  of 
some  one  upon  the  sins  of  David  and  other  men  of  old,  which  he 
introduces  :  "  As  I  have  heard  from  a  certain  Presbyter,  who  had 
heard  it  'from  those  who  had  seen  the  Apostles,  and  from  those 


'  Aikf.  Ifar,^  iii.  2,  §  2 ;  cf.  i.  10,  §  I  ;  27,  §§  i,  2 ;  ii.  22,  §  5  ;  iii.  /»ra/. 
3»  S  4 ;  21,  §  3  ;  iv.  27,  §  I  ;  32,  §  I  ;  V.  20,  §  2  ;  30,  §  i. 
»  Id.,  i.  IS,  §  6.  3  /^.,  ii.  22,  §§  4,  6. 

*  Adv.  Har,,  ii.  22,  §  5  ;  cf.  Easebius,  ff.  £,,  iii.  23.     "In  Asia"  evidently 
refers  chiefly  to  Ephesus,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage  quoted  immediately  after 

by  Eosebios  from  Adv.  Har.,  iii.  3,  §  4,  "the  Church  in  Ephesus  also 

where  John  continued  until  the  times  of  Trajan,  is  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
apostouc  tradition." 

^  Eusebius,  H,  E,,  iii.  39. 

*  Adv,  H(Br,y  iii.  3,  §§  3,  4.     Fragment  from  his  Epistle  to  Florinus  pre- 
served  \Ff  Eusebins,  H*  J?.,  v.  2a 
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who  leamt  from  them/''  etc.     Further  on,  speaking  evidently  of  a 
different  person,   he  says :  "  In  this   manner  also  a   Presbyter 
disciple  of  the  Apostles  reasoned  regarding  the  two  Testaments":* 
and  quotes  fully.     In  another  place  Irenaeus,  after  quoting  Gen. 
ii.  8,   "  And  God   planted  a  Paradise  eastward  in  Eden,"  etc, 
states :  "  Wherefore  the   Presbyters,  who  are    disciples    of   the 
Apostles    {01    irf}€(TpVT€poi,    rt^v    awtxrroXmv    /ia^rat)      say    that 
those  who  were  translated  had  been  translated  thither,"  there  to 
remain,  till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  awaiting  immortality  ; 
and  Irenaeus  explains  that  it  was  into  this  Paradise  that  Paul  was 
caught  up  (2  Cor.  xii.  4).^     It  seems  highly  probable  that  these 
"Presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,"  who  are  quoted  on 
Paradise,    are    the    same    "  Presbyters,    the    disciples    of    the 
Apostles,"  referred   to  here  on  the   same   subject    (v.    36,  ^  i, 
2);     but    there    is    nothing     to    connect     them    with    Papias. 
He  also   speaks  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible  as 
the   version  of  the  "  Presbyters,"*  and  on  several  occasions  he 
calls  Luke  "  the  follower  and  disciple  of  the  Apostles  "  (Sectator 
et  discipulus  apostolorutn)^^  and  characterises  Mark  as  "  the  inter- 
preter and  follower  of  Peter "  (interprts  et  sectator  Petri )^  and 
refers  to  both  as  having  leamt  from  the  words  of  the  Apostles.? 
Here  is,  therefore,  a  wide  choice  of  Presbyters,  including  e^'en 
Evangelists,  to  whom  the  reference  of  Irensus  may  with  equal 
right  be  ascribed,^  so  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  claim  it  as  an 
allusion  to  the  work  of  Papias.9     In  fact,  Dr.  Tischendorf  and  Dr. 
Westcott^^  stand  almost  alone  in  advancing  this  passage  as  evidence 


'  Quemadmodum  aucUvi  a  quodam  presbyUro,  qui  audiereit  ab  his  qui 
apostohs  viderantf  et  <ib  his  qui  didiceranf,  etc.  (Adv.  H(tr,^  iv.  27,  §  i  ;  cf. 
§  2  ;  30,  §  I ).  This  has  been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  reference  to  Poly- 
carp,  Papias,  and  Pothinas,  his  predecessor  at  I^yons  ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  aD 
to  be  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  point. 

^  Hujusmodi  quoque  de  duobtis  Ustametitis  senior  apostohrum  disfipulm 
disputabat^  etc.  {Adv,  Har.,  iv.  32,  §  l). 

3  Adv,  Har.y  v.  5,  §1.  *  Ih,,  lii.  21,  §§  3,  4. 

s  lb,,  i.  23,  §  I  ;  iii.  10,  §  i  ;  14,  §  i.     *  /*.,  iii.  10,  §  6.      f  lb,,  iil  15,  §  4. 

^  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  Presbyter  is  even  used  in  reference  to 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets  (Heb.  xi.  2 ;  cf.  Matt.  xv.  2,  Mark  vii.  3,  5). 

9  With  regard  to  the  Presbyters  quoted  by  Irenaeas  generally.  Cf.  Routh, 
Reliq,  Sacra,  i.,  p.  47  f, 

'°  Dr.  Westcott  affirms :  "  In  addition  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  Papias  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  "(3)  He  says  no  more,  and  offers  no  evidence  for  this  assertioo 
in  the  text.  There  are  two  notes,  however,  on  the  same  page,  which 
we  shall  now  quote,  the  second  being  that  to  which  (3)  above  refers.  "  *  No 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Eusebius*  silence  as  to  express  testimonies  of 
Papias  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  his  special  plan,  and 
the  title  of  his  book  shows  that  it  was  not  intended  to  include  '  all  the  oitu:]es 
of  the  Lord '  (sec  p.  61,  note  2)."  The  second  note  is  :  "3  There  is  also  (!  ?) 
an  allusion  to  it  in  the  quotation  from  the  '  Elders '  found  in  Irenseus  (lib.  t. 
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that  either  Papias  or  his  Presbyters  were  acquainted  with  the 
fourth  Gospel ;  and  this  renders  the  statement  which  is  made  by 
them  without  any  discussion  all  the  more  indefensible.  Scarcely 
a  single  writer,  however  apologetic,  seriously  cites  it  amongst  the 
external  testimonies  for  the  early  existence  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
few  who  do  refer  to  the  passage  merely  mention,  in  order  to 
abandon,  it.  So  far  as  the  question  as  to  whether  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  mentioned  in  the  work  of  Papias  is  concerned,  the 
passage  has  practically  never  entered  into  the  controversy  at  all, 
the  great  mass  of  critics  having  recognised  that  it  is  of  no 
evidential  value,  and,  by  common  consent,  tacitly  excluded 
it.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  known  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  majority  affirm 
that  he  actuaUy  was  not  acquainted  with  it  Being,  therefore,  so 
completely  detached  from  Papias,  it  is  obvious  that  the  passage 
does  not  in  any  way  assist  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  becomes  assign- 
able to  vague  tradition,  and  subject  to  the  cumulative  force  of 
objections,  which  prohibit  an  early  date  being  ascribed  to  so  in- 
definite a  reference. 

Before  passing  on  there  is  one  other  point  to  mention  :  Andrew 
of  Csesarea,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocafypse^ 
mentions  that  Papias  maintained  "  the  credibility  "  (rb  a^Unrurrov) 
of  that  book,  or,  in  other  words,  its  apostolic  origin.'  His 
strong  millenarian  opinions  would  naturally  make  such  a  composi- 
tion stand  high  in  his  esteem,  if  indeed  it  did  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  his  views,  which  is  still  more  probable. 
Apologists  admit  the  genuineness  of  this  statement ;  nay,  claim  it 
as  undoubted  evidence  of  the  acquaintance  of  Papias  with  the 


ad.  f.)  which  probably  was  taken  from  Papias  (fr.  v.  Routh  et  Nott.).  The 
Latin  passage  containing  a  reference  to  the  Gospel  which  is  published  as  a 
fragment  of  *  Papias'  by  Grabe  and  Routh  (fr.  xi. )  is  taken  from  the  '  Dictionary* 
of  a  mediaeval  P&pias  quoted  by  Grabe  upon  the  passage,  and  not  from  the 
present  Papias.  The  'Dictionary  exists  in  MS.  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  for  this  explanation  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  strange  forgery"  {On  the  Canon^  p.  65).  The  note  2,  p.  61,  referred  to 
in  note  2  quoted  above,  says  on  this  subject :  "The  passage  quoted  by  Irenseus 
from  *  the  Elders '  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  inter- 
pretation" (Of  &nd  then  follows  a  quotation,  "as  the  Presbvters  say,"  down 
*' to  many  mansions."  Dr.  Westcott  then  continues:  **  Indeed,  from  the 
similar  mode  of  introducing  the  story  of  the  vine  which  is  afterwards  referred 
to  Papias,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  this  interpretation  is  one  from 
Papias*  Exposition.^''  We  have  given  the  whole  of  the  passages  to  show  how 
little  evidence  there  is  for  the  statement  which  is  made.  The  isolated  assertion 
in  the  text,  which  is  all  that  most  readers  would  see,  is  supported  by  no  better 
testimony  than  that  in  the  preceding  note  inserted  at  the  fool  of  an  earlier 
page. 

*  Andreas,  Proleg.  in  ApoccUypsin  ;  Routh,  Rel,  Sacra ^  i.,  p.  15. 
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Apocalypse.'  Dr.  Westcott,  for  instance,  says :  "  He  maintained, 
moreover,  *the  divine  inspiration'  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  com- 
mented, at  least,  upon  part  of  it."^  He  must,  therefore,  have 
recognised  the  book  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  we  shall, 
hereafter,  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  the  author  of  the  Gospel ;  therefore,  in  this  way  also, 
Papias  is  a  witness  against  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth 
Gospel. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Clementine  Homilies^  although,  as  we 
have  shown,3  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  this  spurious  work, 
and  the  late  period  which  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  its 
composition,  render  its  evidence  of  very  little  value  for  the 
canonical  Grospels.  The  passages  pointed  out  in  the  Homilies  as 
indicating  acquaintance  with  the  fourth  Gospel  were  long  advanced 
with  hesitation,  and  were  generally  felt  to  be  inconclusive;  but  on  the 
discovery  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  work,  and  its  publica- 
tion by  Dressel  in  1853,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  passage  which 
apologists  now  claim  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  Gospel, 
and  which  even  succeeded  in  converting  some  independentcritics.^ 
Tischendorfs  and  Dr.  Westcott,^  in  the  few  lines  devoted  to  the 
Clementines^  do  not  refer  to  the  earlier  proof  passages,  but  rely 
entirely  upon  that  last  discovered.  With  a  view,  however,  to 
making  the  whole  of  the  evidence  clear,  we  shall  give  all  of  the 
supposed  allusions  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  confronting  them  with  the 
text.     The  first  is  as  follows  : — 


HoM.  III.  52. 

Wherefore  he,  being  the  irac  pro- 
phet, said : 

I  am  the  gate  of  life :  he  coming  in 
through  me  cometh  in  unto  life,  as 
there  is  no  other  teaching  which  is  able 
to  save. 

Atd  Twro  a.vTh%  dXi^d^s  Cup  xpo<piiTiiii 
fXeyey 

'£7(6  (Ifju  if  TjJXiy  T175  ^ufiji'  6  8i*  ifiov 
€la'€px6fJi,€ifOi  eUripx^Tai  eli  rijif  ^wfiv 
(if  oifK  oiffftfi  ir^pai  r^s  (rti^eip  Svpa- 
fUirqi  5i5<urKa\lai. 


John  x.  9. 


I  am  the  door  (of  the  sheepfold) ;  if 
anyone  enter  through  me  he  shall  be 
saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  shall  go  oat 
and  shall  find  pasture. 


^£7(6   elfu   ii   eOpa-    di'  i/jutu  iir  m 


»  LUcke,  JSmt.  Offenb.  Joh.^  1 852,  ii.,  p.  526  ;  Ewald,  Die  /oh.  Sckrifien, 
ii'>P'37if>J  Guericke,  Gesammtgesch*  N.  71,  p.  536;  Tischendorf,  Watm 
wurden,  u.  s.  w,,  p.  116,  etc. 

*  On  the  CanoHy  p.  65.  3  p.  300  f. 

4  Hilgenfeld,  who  had  maintained  that  the  Clementines  did  not  use  the 
fourth  Gospel,  was  induced  by  the  passage  to  which  we  refer  to  admit  its  use. 
Cf.  Die  Etw,  Justin^ Sf  p.  385  f. ;  Die  Evangelien,  p.  346  f.  ;  Der  Aojimisi,  p.  29; 
TheoL  Jahrb.y  1854,  p.  534,  anm.  i  ;  Zeitschr,  wiss.  TheoL^  1865,  p.  338. 
Volkmar  is  inclined  to  the  same  opinion,  although  not  with  the  same  decisioa. 


Theol,  Jahrb.^  1854,  p.  448  f. 
5  IVcutn  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  90  f. 


On  the  Canon,  p.  252. 
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The  first  point  which  is  apparent  here  is  that  there  is  a  total 
difference  both  in  the  language  and  real  meaning  of  these  two 
passages.  The  Homily  uses  the  word  ttvXtj  instead  of  the  ^pa 
of  the  Gospel,  and  speaks  of  the  gate  of  life  instead  of  the 
door  of  the  Sheepfold.  We  have  already*  discussed  the  passage 
in  the  Shepfterd  of  Hermas,  in  which  similar  reference  is  made  to 
the  gate  ('rvkti)  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  need  not  here 
repeat  our  argument.  In  Matt.  vii.  13,  14  we  have  the  direct 
description  of  the  gate  (iruX?;)  which  leads  to  life  (cw  i^v  {,wr\v\ 
and  we  have  elsewhere  quoted  the  Messianic  Psalm  cxviii.  19,  20: 
"  This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord  (avn;  ^  trvkt)  tov  Kv/diov)  -^  the 
righteous  shall  enter  into  it."  In  another  place  the  author  of  the 
Homilies^  referring  to  a  passage  parallel  to,  but  differing  from, 
Matt,  xxiii.  2,  which  we  have  elsewhere  considered,^  and  which  is 
derived  from  a  Gospel  different  from  ours,  says :  "  Hear  thtm 
(Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sit  upon  Moses's  seat),  he  said,  as 
entrusted  with  the  key  of  the  kingdom  which  is  knowledge,  which 
alone  is  able  to  open  the  gate  of  life  {^\i\  r^s  C^s),  through 
which  alone  is  the  entrance  to  Eternal  life."^  Now,  in  the  very 
next  chapter  to  that  in  which  the  saying  which  we  are  discussing 
occurs,  a  very  few  lines  after  it,  indeed,  we  have  the  following 
passage  :  ''  Indeed,  he  said  further :  *  I  am  he  concerning  whom 
Moses  prophesied,  saying:  'a  prophet  shall  the  Lord  our  God 
raise  up  to  you  from  among  your  brethren  as  also  (he  raised)  me ; 
hear  ye  him  regarding  all  things,  but  whosoever  will  not  hear  that 
prophet  he  shall  die.'  "^  There  is  no  such  saying  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  or  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  attributed  to 
Jesus,  but  a  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  xviii.  15  f.,  materially 
different  from  this,  occurs  twice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  once 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  Peter  applied  to  Jesus,^  and  the 
second  time  also  applied  to  him,  being  quoted  by  Stephen.7  It  is 
quite  dear  that  the  writer  is  quoting  from  uncanonical  sources, 
and  here  is  another  express  declaration  regarding  himself:  "I  am 
he,"  etc.,  which  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  passage 
which  we  are  discussing,  and  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source.  In  another  place  we  find  the  following  argument : "  But 
the  way  is  the  manner  of  life,  as  also  Moses  says :  '  Behold  I  have 
set  before  thy  face  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death  ';*  and  in 
agreement  the  teacher  said :  '  Enter  ye  through  the  narrow  and 
straitened  way  through  which  ye  shall  enter  into  life';  and  in 
another  place,  a  certain  person  inquiring,  *  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?'  he  intimated  the  Commandments  of  the 
Law."9    It  has  to  be  observed  that  the  Homilies  teach  the  doctrine 

'  P.  438  f.  «  Ps.  cxvu.  20,  Sepu  3  P.  308  f. 

*  Horn,,  iii.  18.  5  /^.,  iii.  53.  6  Acts  iu.  22. 

'  /*.,  viL  37.  *  Deut.  XXX.  15.  '  Hom,^  xviii.  17. 
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that  the  spirit  in  Jesus  Christ  had  already  appeared  in  Adam,  and 
by  a  species  of  transmigration  passed  through  Moses  and  the 
Patriarchs  and  prophets :  **  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
changing  names  and  forms,  passes  through  Time(r5i'4uaii«irpcx€t), 
until,  attaining  his  own  seasons,  being  on  account  of  his  labouis 
anointed  by  the  mercy  of  God,  he  shall  have  rest  for  ev^-."' 
Just  in  the  same  way,  therefore,  as  the  HomiUes  represent  Jesus 
as  quoting  a  prophecy  of  Moses,  and  altering  it  to  a  personal 
declaration,  **  I  am  the  prophet,"  etc.,  so  here  again  they  make 
him  adopt  this  saying  of  Moses  and,  "  being  the  true  prophet,'' 
declare  :  "  I  am  the  gate  or  the  way  of  life " — inculcating  the 
same  commandments  of  the  law  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Homiiies 
represents  Jesus  as  coming  to  confirm  and  not  to  abolish.  The 
whole  system  of  doctrine  of  the  Ciementines^  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  indicated  here  even  by  the  definition  of  "  the  true  prophet,'* 
is  so  fundamentally  opposed  to  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  the  author  made 
use  of  it ;  and  this  brief  saying,  varying  as  it  does  in  language  and 
sense  from  the  parallel  in  the  Gospel,  cannot  prove  acquaintance 
with  it.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  who  most  undeniably  derived  mateiials  from  earlier 
Evangelical  works,  may  have  drawn  from  a  source  likewise  used 
by  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  thence  many 
analogies  might  well  be  presented  with  quotations  from  that  or 
kindred  Gospels.  We  find,  further,  this  community  of  source  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  without  actual  quotation,  theit; 
is  a  reference  to  Moses,  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  passage  (Deut 
xviii.  15)  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Clementines  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  John  v.  46 :  '*  For  had  ye  believed  Moses  ye 
would  believe  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me."  Whilst  the  Ebionite 
Gospel  gave  prominence  to  this  view  of  the  case,  the  dogmatic 
system  of  the  Logos  Gospel  did  not  permit  of  more  than  mere 
reference  to  it. 

The  next  passage  pointed  out  as  derived  from  the  Johannine 
Gospel  occurs  in  the  same  chapter :  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice." 

HoM.  III.  52.  John  x.  27. 

There  was  no  more  common  representation  amongst  the  Jews 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  his  people  than  that  of  a  Shepherd 
and  his  sheep,"  nor  any  more  current  expression  than  '*  hearing 
his  voice.''  This  brief  anonymous  saying  was  in  all  probability 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding,  which  cannot  be 

'  Horn,  J  iii.  20. 

"  Cf.  Isaiah  xl.  xi  ;  liii.  6;  Ezek.  xxxiv.;  Zech.  xi.;  Hebrews  xiii.  2a 
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identified  with  the  fourth  Gospel.  Tradition,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged  existence  of  other  written  records  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
oppose  any  exclusive  claim  to  this  fragmentary  saying. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  third  (uissage  regarding  the  new 
birth  in  connection  with  Justin,'  and  may  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
last  and  most  important  passage,  to  which  we  have  referred  as 
contained  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Homilies  first  published 
by  Dressel  in  1853.  We  subjoin  it  in  contrast  with  the  parallel  in 
the  fourth  Gospel : — 


IIoM.  XIX.  22. 

Whereford  also  our  Teacher  when 
we  inauired  regarding  the  man  blind 
from  Dirth  and  whose  sight  was 
restored  by  him  if  this  man  had 
sinned  or  his  parents  that  he  should 
be  bom  blind,  answered  in  explana- 
tion :  Neither  this  man  sinned  at  all 
nor  his  parents,  but  that  through 
him  the  power  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest,  healing  the  sins  of  ignorance. 

"O^ep  KoX  dtddo'KaXos  ^ikQx¥  ircpl  rod 
iK  ycw^TTji  TnjpoO  koI  dyap\4\//ayT0S 
Tap*  adrov  i^rrd^tav  ipwrfyrfunVy  el 
o5ro$  1ifutpT€P  ^  ol  yo»€U  oArdUf  tpa 
Tv^\6t  yewtnfdf,  drcir^aro*  aCre  o5r6f 
Ti  1jfuipT€9,  oCt€  ol  joi^eTs  a^oO,  dW 
l^a  5(*  airw  ^payepwd^  ij  Svvafus  rdu 
0t<w  TTJs  dypolas  liafUyrj  rd  iLfiapr^fuiTa. 


John  ix.  1-3. 

And  as  he  was  passing  by,  he  saw 
a  man  blind  from  birth. 

2.  And  his  disciples  asked  him 
saying :  Rabbi,  who  sinned,  this  man 
or  his  parents  that  he  should  be  born 
blind  ? 

3.  Jesus  answered,  Neither  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the 
works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest 
in  him. 

I.  Kai  rapdytay  eJScy  avOpcnroy 
TViplKbp  ix  ycverrji.  1.  Kal  '^p<inrf(ray 
avrbp  ol  fio^rjral  avrov  \4yopref 
*¥app€if  rli  Ijfiapfrew,  offror  1j  ol  Yweis 
avTou,  tya  rv^Xd;  ycymfBi ;  3.  *A.T€KfA97i 
'Iriawr  06t€  oiJras  ijfjiaprey  olhe  ol 
yoyeii  avrw.  dXX'  tpa  ipaP€p(a$^  rh. 
fpya  rov  6eov  ip  wjt^. 


It  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  the  context  of  this  passage 
in  the  Homily,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  markedly  opposed 
to  the  theory  that  it  was  derived  from  the  fourth  Gospel.  We 
must  mention  that,  in  the  Clementines^  the  Apostle  Peter  is  repre- 
sented as  maintaining  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  all  true,  but  are 
mixed  up  with  what  is  false,  and  that  on  this  account,  and  in  order 
to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  Jesus  taught  his  disciples,  "Be  ye  approved  money- 
changers "'^ — an  injunction  not  found  in  our  Gospels.  One  of  the 
points  which  Peter  denies  is  the  fall  of  Adam — a  doctrine  which, 
as  Neander  remarked,  "he  must  combat  as  blasphemy. "3    At 

•  P.  472  f. 

*  Horn. ,  iii.  50,  cf.  9,  42  f. ;  ii.  38.  The  author  denies  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch  (Hom,^  iii.  47  f,). 

^  Horn.,  iii.  20  f.,  42  f.,  viii,  10.  *^  Dit  Lekre  von  einem  SundtnfalU  des 
'f^ten  Menschen  musste  der  Verfasser  der  CUmentinen  ah  Gotiesliisterung 
Mampfm"  (Neander,  K,  C?.,  ii.,  p.  612  f.).  The  Jews  at  that  period  held  a 
similar  belief  (Eisenmenger,  Entd.  JudtfUhumy  i.,  p.  336).  Adam,  according 
to  the  HomiHeSy  not  only  did  not  sin,  but,  as  a  true  prophet  possessed  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  afterwards  was  in  Jesus,  he  was  incapable  of  sin 
(ochliemann,  Die  Ckmentineny  pp.  130,  176  f.,  178  f.). 
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the  part  we  are  considering  he  is  discussing  with  Simon — under 
whose  detested  personality,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  the 
Apostle  Paul  is  really  attacked — and  refuting  the  charges  he  brings 
forward  regarding  the  origin  and  continuance  of  evil.  The  Aposde 
Peter,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  asserts  that  evil  is  the  same 
as  pain  and  death,  but  that  evil  does  not  exist  eternally,  and, 
indeed,  does  not  really  exist  at  all,  for  pain  and  death  are  only 
accidents  without  permanent  force — pain  is  merely  the  disturbance 
of  harmony,  and  death  nothing  but  the  separation  of  soul  frooi 
body.'  The  passions  also  must  be  classed  amongst  the  things 
which  are  accidental,  and  are  not  always  to  exist;  but  these, 
although  capable  of  abuse,  are  in  reality  beneficial  to  the  soul 
when  properly  restrained,  and  carry  out  the  will  of  God.  The 
man  who  gives  them  unbridled  course  ensuies  his  own  punish- 
ment.* Simon  inquires  why  men  die  prematurely  and  diseases 
periodically  come,  and  also  visitations  of  demons  and  of  madness 
and  other  afflictions;  in  reply  to  which  Peter  explains  that  parents, 
by  following  their  own  pleasure  in  all  things  and  neglecting  proper 
sanitary  considerations,  produce  a  multitude  of  evils  for  their 
children,  and  this  either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance.^ 
Then  follows  the  passage  we  are  discussing  :  "  Wherefore  also  our 
Teacher,"  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  quotation  he  continues: 
"  and  truly  such  sufferings  ensue  in  consequence  of  ignorance "; 
and,  giving  an  instance,^  he  proceeds :  "  Now  the  sufferings  which 
you  before  mentioned  are  the  consequence  of  ignorance,  and 
certainly  not  of  an  evil  act,  which  has  been  committed, "^  etc.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  peculiar  variation  from  the  parallel  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  is  not 
accidental,  but  is  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  propriety  of  the 
quotation  depends.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  ClemenHnes  the  man  is 
not  blind  from  his  birth,  '*  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made 
manifest  in  him" — a  doctrine  which  would  be  revolting  to  the 
author  of  the  Homilies — but  the  calamity  has  befallen  him  in 
consequence  of  some  error  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  parents 
which  brings  its  punishment ;  and  "  the  power  of  God ''  is  made 
manifest  in  healing  the  sins  of  ignorance.  The  reply  of  Jesus  is  a 
professed  quotation,  and  it  varies  very  substantially  from  the  parallel 

'  Ilom.f  xix.  20. 

*  /^.,  xix.  21.  According  to  the  author  of  the  ClementifuSy  evil  is  the 
consequence  of  sin,  and  is,  on  one  hand,  necessary  for  the  punishment  of  sin ; 
but,  on  the  other,  beneficial  as  leading  men  to  improvement  and  upward  pro* 
gress.  Suffering  is  represented  as  wholesome,  and  intended  for  the  elevation 
of  man  (cf.  Hom.^  ii*  '3  ;  vii.  2  ;  viii.  ii).  Death  was  originally  designed 
for  man,  and  was  not  introduced  by  Adam's  *'  fall,"  but  is  really  necessary 
to  nature,  the  Homilist  considers  (cf.  Schliemann,  Die  CUmenHnen^  p.  177, 
p.  168  f.). 

3  /^.,  xix.  22.  4  73. ,  xix.  22.  5  /(.,  xix.  22. 
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in  the  Gospel,  presenting  evidently  a  distinctly  different  version  of  the 
episode.  The  substitution  of  injpos  for  tik^Aos  in  the  0()ening  is  also 
significant,  more  especially  as  Justin  likewise  in  his  general  remark, 
which  we  have  discussed,  uses  the  same  word.  Assuming  the  passage 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  to  be  the  account  of  a  historical  episode,  as 
apologists,  of  course,  maintain,  the  case  stands  thus : — The  author 
of  the  Homiius  introduces  a  narrative  of  a  historical  incident  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  which  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
reported  in  many  early  Gospels  in  language  which,  though 
analogous  to,  is  at  the  same  time  decidedly  different,  in  the  part, 
which  is  a  professed  quotation,  from  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
and  presents  another  and  natural  comment  upon  the  central  event. 
The  reference  to  the  historical  incident  is,  of  course,  no  evidence 
of  dependence  on  the  fourth  Gospel,  which,  although  it  may 
be  the  only  accidentally  surviving  work  which  contains  the 
narrative,  had  no  prescriptive  and  exclusive  property  in  it ;  and  so 
far  from  the  partial  agreement  in  the  narrative  proving  the  use  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  the  only  remarkable  point  is,  that  all  narratives 
of  the  same  event  and  reports  of  words  actually  spoken  do  not 
more  perfectly  agree,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  decided 
variation  in  the  reply  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  Homily,  from  that 
given  in  the  fourth  Gospel  leads  to  the  distinct  presumption  that 
it  is  not  the  source  of  the  quotation. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  assert  that   such  a  reference,  without 

the  slightest   indication  of  the  source  from  which  the  author 

derived  his  information,  must  be   dependent  on  one  particular 

work,  more  especially  when  the  part  which  is  given  as  distinct 

quotation  substantially  differs  from  the  record  in  that  work.     We 

have  already  illustrated  this  on  several  occasions,  and  may  once 

more  offer  an  instance.     If  the  first  Synoptic  had  unfortunately 

perished,  like  so  many  other  gospels  of  the  early  Church,  and  in 

the  Clementines  we  met  with  the  quotation,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 

in  spirit,   for  theirs  is  the   kingdom   of   heaven"  (MaKaf)4o4  oi 

TTui)(ot   ry   7rv€Vfiariy    &ri   avrtav   fOTiy  rf  ^curiAcui    rtav  ovpavtav), 

apologists  would  certainly  assert,  according  to  the  principle  upon 

which  they  act  in  the  present  case,  that  this  quotation  was  clear 

evidence  of  the  use  of  Luke  vi.  20,  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for 

yours    is    the    kingdom    of    God "    (Moicaptoi    oi    imaxoL^    &ri 

vjnercpa   ccrriv  rj   pitriKeia,  rov    d€ov\   more  especially  as  a    few 

codices  actually  insert  r<{>  iri/cv/ian,  the  slight  variations  being 

merely  ascribed  to  free  quotation  from  memory.     In  point  of  fact, 

however,  the  third  Synoptic  might  not  at  the  time  have  been  in 

existence,  and  the  quotation  might  have  been  derived,  as  it  is, 

from  Matt.  v.  3.     Nothing  is  more  certain  and  undeniable  than 

the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  made  use  of  materials 

derived  from  oral  tradition  and  earlier  records  for  its  composition. 
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It  is  equally  undeniable  that  other  gospels  had  access  to  the  same 
materials,  and  made  use  of  them ;  and  a  comparison  of  our  thnx 
Synoptics  renders  very  evident  the  community  of  materials,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  one  by  the  other,  as  well  as  the  diversity  of 
literary  handling  to  which  those  materials  were  subjected*  It  is 
impossible  with  reason  to  deny  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  for  instance,  as  well  as  other  earlier  evangelical  works 
now  lost,  may  have  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  that  narratives  derived  from  the  one  may 
present  analogies  with  the  other  whilst  still  perfectly  independent 
of  it.  Whatever  private  opinion,  therefore,  any  one  may  form  as 
to  the  source  of  the  anonymous  quotations  which  we  have  been 
considering,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  totally  insufficient  to  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homiiies  must  have  made  use  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  and  consequently  they  do  not  establish  even 
the  contemporary  existence  of  that  work.  If  such  quotatioDs, 
moreover,  could  be  traced  with  fifty  times  greater  probability  to 
the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  do  nothii^  towards 
establishing  its  historical  character  and  apostolic  origin. 

Leaving,  however,  the  few  and  feeble  analogies  by  which  apolo- 
gists vainly  seek  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  its  use  by  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies^  and 
considering  the  question  for  a  moment  from  a  wider  point  of  view, 
the  results  already  attained  are  more  than  confirmed.  The  doc- 
trines held  and  strongly  enunciated  in  the  Clementines  seem  to  us 
to  exclude  the  supposition  that  the  author  can  have  made  use  of  a 
work  so  fundamentally  at  variance  with  all  his  views  as  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  it  is  certain  that,  holding  those  opinions,  he  could 
hardly  have  regarded  such  a  Gospel  as  an  apostolic  and  authorita- 
tive document.  Space  will  not  permit  our  entering  adequately 
into  this  argument,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  works  more 
immediately  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  Homilies  for  a  dose 
analysis  of  their  dogmatic  teaching  ;  but  we  may  in  the  briefest 
manner  point  out  some  of  their  more  prominent  doctrines  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  Johannine  Gospel. 

One  of  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  ideas  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  is  the  essential  identity  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  Christ  revealed  nothing  new  with  r^ard  to  God, 
but  promulgated  the  very  same  truth  concemii^  him  as 
Adam,  Moses,  and  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  right  belief  is  that 
Moses  and  Jesus  were  essentially  one  and  the  same.'  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  teaching  of  the  Homilies  is  more  Jewish 
than  Christian.  In  the  preliminary  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
to  the  Apostle  James,  when  sending  the  book,  Peter  entreats  that 


*  Hornby  xvii.  4;  xviii.  14;  viiL  6. 
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James  will  not  give  it  to  any  of  the  Gentiles,*  and  James  says : 
"  Necessarily  and  rightly  our  Peter  reminded  us  to  take  pre- 
cautions for  the  security  of  the  truth,  that  we  should  not  com- 
municate the  books  of  his  preachings,  sent  to  us,  indiscriminately 
to  all,  but  to  him  who  is  good  and  discreet  and  chosen  to  teach, 
and  who  is  ciraimcised^^  being  faithful,"3  etc.  Clement  also  is 
represented  as  describing  his  conversion  to  Christianity  in  the 
following  terms :  "  For  this  cause  I  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Holy 
God  and  Law  of  the  Jews,  with  faith  in  the  certain  conclusion 
that,  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  both  the  Law  is  pre- 
scribed and  the  soul  beyond  doubt  everywhere  receives  the 
desert  of  its  actions."*  Peter  recommends  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  to  follow  what  are  really  Jewish  rites,  and  to  hear  "  as  the 
God-fearing  Jews  have  heard,  "s  The  Jew  has  the  same  truth  as 
th^ Christian  :  "  For  as  there  is  one  teaching  by  both  (Moses  and 
Jesus),  God  accepts  him  who  believes  either  of  these. "^  The 
I^w  was  in  fact  given  by  Adam  as  a  true  prophet  knowing  all 
things,  and  it  is  called  "  Eternal,"  and  neither  to  be  abrogated  by 
enemies  nor  falsified  by  the  impious.7  The  author,  therefore, 
protests  against  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  any  new  thing,  and 
insists  that  Jesus  came  to  confirm,  not  abrogate,  the  Mosaic  Law.® 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  represents 
Christianity  in  strong  contrast  and  antagonism  to  Judaism.  In 
his  antithetical  system,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  opposed  to 
Judaism  as  well  as  all  other  belief,  as  light  to  darkness  and  life  to 
death.9  The  Law  which  Moses  gave  is  treated  as  merely  national, 
and  neither  of  general  application  nor  intended  to  be  permanent, 
being  only  addressed  to  the  Jews.  It  is  perpetually  referred  to 
as  the  "Law  of  the  Jews,"  "your  Law" — and  the  Jewish  festivals 
as  Feasts  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus  neither  held  the  one  in  any 
consideration  nor  did  he  scruple  to  show  his  indifference  to  the 
other. "<>  The  very  name  of  "  the  Jews,"  indeed,  is  used  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  enemies  of  Christ."  The  religion  of  Jesus  is 
not  only  absolute,  but  it  communicates  knowledge  of  the  Father 
which  the  Jews  did  not  previously  possess."  The  inferiority  of 
Mosaism  is  everywhere  represented  :  "  And  out  of  his  fulness  all 
we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.     Because  the  Law  was  given 

'  Ep,  Petri  ad  Jacob.,  §  i.  «  Cf.  Galatians  ii.  7. 

3  ConUstaHo,  §  I.  *  Ham,,  iv.  22. 

5  lb,,  vii.  4 ;  cf.  ii.  19,  20 ;  xiii.  4.  *  lb.,  viii.  6,  cf.  7. 

7  lb,,  viii.  10.  '  lb.,  iii.  51. 

'  John  xii.  46 ;  L  4,  5,  7  f.;  iii.  19-21 ;  v.  24  ;  viii.   12  ;  ix.  5 ;    xii.  35  f.  j 
xiv.  6. 

"*  lb,,  ii.  13  ;  iv.  20  f.;  v.  i,  16,  i8 ;  vi.  4  ;  vii.  2,  19,  22;   viii.   17  J  >x.   16, 
28,  29;  X.  34;  XV.  25,  etc. 
"  lb.,  vi.  43.  52,  etc. 

lb,,  i.  18 ;  viii.  19,  31  f.,  54,  55  ;  xv.  21  f.;  xviL  25,  26. 
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through  Moses ;  grace  and  truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ"' 
'*  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you :  Moses  did  not  give  you  the  bread 
from  Heaven,  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from 
heaven.""  The  fundamental  difference  of  Christianity  from 
Judaism  will  further  appear  as  we  proceed. 

The  most  essential  principle  of  the  Clementines^  sig&in,  is  Mono- 
theism —  the  absolute  oneness  of  God  —  which  the  author 
vehemently  maintains  as  well  against  the  ascription  of  divinity  to 
Christ  as  against  heathen  Polytheism  and  the  Gnostic  theory  of 
the  Demiurge  as  distinguished  from  the  Supreme  God.  Christ 
not  only  is  not  God,  but  he  never  asserted  himself  to  be  so.3  He 
wholly  ignores  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  his  speculation  is 
confined  to  the  2o«^ta,  the  Wisdom  of  Proverbs  viii.,  etc.,  and  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  at  the  same  time  a  less  developed  and  very 
different  doctrine  from  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel^  The  idea  gf  a 
hypostatic  Trinity  seems  to  be  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  would 
have  been  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  mind  as  sheer  Polytheism.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fourth  Gospel  proclaims  the  doctrine  of  a 
hypostatic  Trinity  in  a  more  advanced  form  than  any  other  writing 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  work,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  its  most  characteristic 
feature.  In  thejt)eginning  the  Word  not  only  was  with  Gkxl,  but 
"the  Word  was  God"  (S^h^  ^v  6  Aoyos).5  He  is  the  "only 
begotten  God  "  (/^oi^oyci^s  ^€os),^  and  his  absolutely  divine  nature 
is  asserted  both  by  the  Evangelist  and  in  express  terms  in  the 
discourses  of  Jesus.7  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Clementines, 

According  to  the  Homilies^  the  same  Spirit,  the  So^ux, 
appeared  in  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
and  finally  in  Jesus,  who  are  the  only  "  true  prophets,"  and  are 
called  the  seven  Pillars  {hrrh.  oTu\ot)  of  the  world.^  -  These 
seven  persons,  therefore,  are  identical,  the  same  true  Prophet  and 
Spirit  "  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  changing  names  and 
forms,  passes  through  time, "9  and  these  men  were  thus  essentially 
the  same  as  Jesus.  As  Neander  rightly  observes,  the  author  of 
the  Homilies  "  saw  in  Jesus  a  new  appearance  of  that  Adam  whom 
he  had  ever  venerated  as  the  source  of  all  the  true  and  divine  in 
man."'°  We  need  not  point  out  how  different  these  views  are  from 

»  John  i.  i6,  17  ;  cf.  x.  i,  8.  '  /^.,  vi.  32  f.  3  Hom,^  xvi.  15  f. 

*  Cf.  Domer,  Lekre  Pers.  Christie  i.,  p.  334.  *  John  i.  i. 

^  Ib.t  i<  18.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Cod,  Sinai^uus,  of  the  Cod.  Vati- 
canus,  and  Cad,  C,  as  well  as  of  other  ancient  MSS.,  and  it  must  be  accepted 
as  the  best  authenticated. 

7  Id.,  i.  2  ;  V.  17  f.  ;  x.  30  f.,  38 ;  xiv.  7  f.,  23;  xvii.  5,  21  f.,  etc 

^  Hom,y  iii.  20  f.  ;  ii.  15 ;  viii.  10 ;  xvii.  4 ;  xviii.  14. 

9  lb,,  iii.  20.  "  K,  G,,  il,  p.  622 ;  cf.  ffom,,  iii  i8  f. 
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the  Logos  doctrine  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  In  other  points  there  is 
an  equally  wide  gulf  between  the  Clementines  and  the  fourth 
Gospel.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Homilies^  the  chief  dogma 
of  true  religion  is  Monotheism.  Belief  in  Christ,  in  the  specific 
Johannine  sense,  is  nowhere  inculcated,  and  where  belief  is  spoken 
of  it  is  merely  belief  in  God.  No  dogmatic  importance  whatever 
is  attached  to  faith  in  Christ  or  to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, and  of  the  doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Redemption  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Homilies — everyone  must  make  his  own  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  and  bear  the  punishment  of  his  own  sins.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  representation  of  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world^  is  the  very  basis  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  The  passages  are  innumerable  in  which  belief  in  Jesus  is 
insisted  upon  as  essential.  '*  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath 
eternal  life,  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life, 

but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  "3 "  for  if  ye  believe  not 

that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.''^  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
Christianity,  according  to  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  possession  of  faith  in  Christ.^  Belief  in  God 
alone  is  never  held  to  be  sufficient ;  belief  in  Christ  is  necessary 
for  salvation ;  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  is  the  object 
of  faith,  by  which  alone  forgiveness  and  justification  before  God 
can  be  secured.  The  same  discrepancy  is  apparent  in  smaller 
details.  In  the  Clementines  the  Apostle  Peter  is  the  principal 
actor,  and  is  represented  as  the  chief  amongst  the  Apostles.  In 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  James,  which  precedes  the  Homilies^ 
Peter  is  described  in  the  following  terms:  "Simon,  who,  on 
account  of  his  true  faith  and  of  the  principles  of  his  doctrine, 
which  were  most  sure,  was  appointed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
Church ;  and  for  this  reason  his  name  was  by  the  unerring  voice  of 
Jesus  himself  changed  to  Peter ;  the  first-fruit  of  our  Lord  ;  the  first 
of  the  Apostles;  to  whom  first  the  Father  revealed  the  son ;  whom 
the  Christ  deservedly  pronounced  blessed ;  the  called  and  chosen 
and  companion  and  fellow-traveller  (of  Jesus) ;  the  admirable  and 
approved  disciple,  who  as  fittest  of  all  was  commanded  to 
enlighten  the  West,  the  darker  part  of  the  world,  and  was  enabled 
to  guide  it  aright,"  etc.^  He  is  here  represented  as  the  Apostle 
to  the  Heathen,  the  hated  Apostle  Paul  being  robbed  of  that 
honourable  title ;  and  he  is,  in  the  spirit  of  this  introduction,  made 
to  play,  throughout,  the  first  part  amongst  the  Apostles.     In  the 

*  Hom.y  lii.  6  f.  *  John  i.  29  ;  cf.  iii.  14  f.,  iv.  42,  etc. 

3  Ib,y  iii.  36  ;  cf.  16  f.  *  7(5.,  viii.  24. 

5  /5.,  iii.  14  f . ;  V.  24  f. ;  vi.  29,  35  f.,  40,  47,  65;  vii.  38 ;  viii.  24,  51  ; 
ix.  25  f. ;  X.  9,  28 ;  xi.  25  f. ;  xii.  47  ;  xiv.  6 ;  xv.  5  f. ;  xvi.  9 ;  xvii.  2  f.  ; 
WL31. 

^  Bf»  Clem,  ad.  /aco&um,  %  I. 
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fourth  Gospel,  however,  he  is  assigned  a  place  quite  secondary  to 
John,  who  is  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  leans  on  his 
bosom.'  We  shall  only  mention  one  other  point.  The  Homilist, 
when  attacking  the  Apostle  Paul,  under  the  name  of  Simon  the 
Magician,  for  his  boast  that  he  had  not  been  taught  by  man,  but 
by  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,'  whom  he  had  only  seen  in  a 
vision,  inquires :  "  Why,  then,  did  the  Teacher  remain  and 
discourse  a  whole  year  to  us  who  were  awake,  if  you  became  his 
Apostle  after  a  single  hour  of  instruction  ?"3  As  Neander  aptly 
remarks :  "  If  the  author  had  known  from  the  Johannine 
Gospel  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  had  continued  for  several yean^ 
he  would  certainly  have  had  particularly  good  reason  instead  of 
one  year  to  set  severaL^^^  It  is  obvious  that  an  author  with  so 
vehement  an  animosity  against  Paul  would  assuredly  havt 
strengthened  his  argument  by  adopting  the  more  favourable 
statement  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  to  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  that  work. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the  anonymous  com- 
position known  as  the  Epistle  to  DiognetuSy  general  particulars 
regarding  which  we  have  elsewhere  given.5  This  Epistle,  it  is 
admitted,  does  not  contain  any  quotation  from  any  evangelic^! 
work,  but  on  the  strength  of  some  supposed  references  it  is 
claimed  by  apologists  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  Tischendorf,  who  only  devotes  a  dozen  lines  to  this 
work,  states  his  case  as  follows  :  '*  Although  this  short  apologetic 
Epistle  contains  no  precise  quotation  from  any  gospel,  yet  it 
has  repeated  references  to  evangelical,  and  particularly  to 
Johannine,  passages.  For  when  the  author  writes,  ch.  6: 
'Christians  dwell. in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the  worW*; 
and  in  ch.  lo  :  *  For  God  has  loved  men,  for  whose  sakes  he  made 

the  world to  whom    he  sent    his  only   begotten  Son,'  the 

reference  to  John  xvii.  1 1  (*  But  they  are  in  the  world ') ;  14  (*  The 
world  hateth  them,  for  they  are  not  of  the  world');  16  (*They 
are  not  of  the  world  as  I  am  not  of  the  world ') ;  and  to  John  iii. 
16  (*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  % 
is  hardly  to  be  mistaken."^ 

Dr.  Westcott  still  more  emphatically  claims  the  Epistle  as 
evidence  for  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  we  shall,  in  order  impartially 
to  consider  the  question,  likewise  quote  his  remarks  in  fuU  upon 

'  Cf.  John  xiii.  23-25  ;  xix.  26  f.;  xx.  2  f.;  xxi.  ^  f.,  7,  20  f. 

*  Gal.  i.  12  f«  3  ffom,y  xvii.  19. 
^  A'.  G.y  ii.,  p.  624,  anm.  i.  s  p.  j20  f. 

*  IVoHH  wurdm,  u,  s.  w.,  p.  40.  We  may  mention  that  neither  Tischen- 
dorf nor  Dr.  Westcott  gives  the  Greek  of  any  of  the  passages  pointed  oq: 
in  the  Epistle,  nor  do  they  give  the  original  text  of  the  parallels  in  the 
Gospel. 
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the  point;  but,  as  he  introduces  his  own  paraphrase  of  the 
context  in  a  manner  which  does  not  properly  convey  its  true 
nature  to  a  reader  who  has  not  the  £pis4le  before  him,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  actual  quotations  in  italics,  and  the 
rest  must  be  taken  as  purely  the  language  of  Dr.  Westcott.  We 
shall  hereafter  show  also  the  exact  separation  which  exists  between 
phrases  which  are  here,  with  the  mere  indication  of  some 
omission,  brought  together  to  form  the  supposed  references  to  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Dr.  Westcott  says :  "  In  one  respect  the  two 
parts  of  the  book  are  united,'  inasmuch  as  they  both  exhibit  a 
combination  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  The  love 
of  God,  it  is  said  in  the  letter  to  Diognetus,  is  the  source  of  love 
in  the  Christian,  who  must  needs  ^  love  God  who  thus  first  loved  him ' 
(ir^xMLyaon^o-avra),  and  find  an  expression  for  this  love  by  loving 
his  neighbour,  whereby  he  will  be  *  an  imitator  of  God*  *  For 
God  loved  men^  fin-  whose  sakes  He  made  the  worlds  to  whom  He 

subjected  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth unto  whom  (^/m>s)  He 

sent  His  only  begotten  Son^  to  whom  He  promised  the  kingdom  in 
heaven  (t^v  kv  ovpavi^  Paa-iXeuiv)^  and  will  give  it  to  those 
who  love  him,*    God^s  will  is  mercy ;  *  He  sent  His  Son  as  wishing 

to  save  {m  a-(a(iav) and  not  to  condemn^  2sA  as  witnesses  of 

this  '  Christians  dwell  in  the  worlds  though  they  are  not  of  the 
world* "^  At  the  close  of  the  paragraph  he  proceeds :  " The 
presence  of  the  teaching  of  St.  John  is  here  placed  beyond  all 
doubt.  There  are,  however,  no  direct  references  to  the  Gospels 
throughout  the  letter,  nor  indeed  any  allusions  to  our  Lord's 
discourses."3 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus 
is  unknown ;  Diognetus,  the  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is 
equally  unknown ;  the  letter  is  neither  mentioned  nor  quoted  by 
any  of  the  Fathers,  nor  by  any  ancient  writer,  and  there  is  no 
external  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition.     It  existed 

'  This  is  a  reference  to  the  admitted  fact  that  the  first  ten  chapters  are  by  a 
different  author  from  the  writer  of  the  last  two. 

■  On  the  Canon,  p.  77.  Dr.  Westcott  continues,  referring  to  the  later  and 
more  recent  part  of  the  Epistle :  "So  in  the  conclusion  we  read  that ' the 

Word  who  was  from  the  beginning at  His  appearance  speaktnjg;  boldly 

manifested  the  mysteries  of  the  Famer  to  those  who  were  judged  faithful  by 
Him.'  And  these  again  to  whom  the  Word  speaks,  *  from  love  of  that  which 
is  revealed  to  them,*  share  their  knowledge  with  others."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  this,  both  because  of  the  late  date  of  the  two  chapters  and  because 
there  is  certainly  no  reference  at  all  to  the  Gospel  in  the  words.  We  must, 
however,  add  that,  as  the  quotation  is  given,  it  conveys  quite  a  false  impression 
of  the  text.  We  may  just  mention  that  the  phrase  which  Dr.  Westcott  quotes 
as  **  the  Word  who  was  from  the  beginning"  is  in  the  text,  **  This  is  he  who 
was  from  the  beginning"  {o^oi  h  dr"  dpxv*)*  although  •*  the  Word"  is  in  the 
context,  and  no  doubt  intended. 

3  73.,  p.  78. 
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only  in  one  codex,  destroyed  at  Strasburg  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  the  handwriting  of  which  was  referred  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  ;  but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it 
was  so  old.  The  last  two  chapters  are  a  falsification  by  a  later 
writer  than  the  author  of  the  first  ten.  There  is  no  internal 
evidence  in  this  brief  didactic  composition  requiring  or  even 
suggesting  its  assignment  to  the  second  or  third  centuries ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  evidence,  both 
internal  and  external,  justifying  the  belief  that  it  was  written  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  Apart  from  the  uncertainty  of  date, 
however,  there  is  no  allusion  in  it  to  any  Gospel.  Even  if  there 
were,  the  testimony  of  a  letter  by  an  unknown  writer  at  an 
unknown  period  could  not  have  any  weight;  but,  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  furnishes  absolutely  no 
testimony  at  all  for  the  apostolical  origin  and  historical  character 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.' 

The  fulness  with  which  we  have  discussed  the  supposed  testi- 
mony of  Basilides^  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  re-enter  at  any 
length  into  the  argument  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Tischendorf^  and  Dr.  Westcott*  assert  that  two  passages — namely : 
"T^he  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  came  into  the  world," 
corresponding  with  John  i.  9 ;  and  :  "  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come," 
agreeing  with  John  ii.  4,  which  are  introduced  by  Hippolytus  in 
his  work  against  Heresiess  with  a  subjectless  ^f^i^  "  he  says  " — are 
quotations  made  in  some  lost  work  by  Basilides.  We  have  shown 
that  Hippolytus  and  other  writers  of  his  time  were  in  the  habit  of 
quoting  passages  from  works  by  the  founders  of  sects  and  by  their 
later  followers  without  any  distinction,  an  utterly  vague  ^wyo-t  doing 
service  equally  for  all.  This  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
and  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  assigning  these  passages  to 
Basilides  himself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  considerations  which 
forbid  our  doing  so,  which  we  have  elsewhere  detailed. 

These  remarks  most  fully  apply  to  Valentinus,  whose  supposed 
quotations  we  have  exhaustively  discussed,^  as  well  as  the  one 
passage  given  by  Hippolytus  containing  a  sentence  found  in  John 
X.  8,7  the  only  one  which  can  be  pointed  out.  We  have  distinctly 
proved  that  the  quotations  in  question  are  not  assignable  to 
Valentinus  himself — a  fact  which  even  apologists  admit.  There  is 
no  just  ground  for  asserting  that  his  terminology  was  derived  from 

■  Readers  interested  in  more  minutely  discussing  the  point  whether  the 
Epistle  even  indicates  the  existence  of  the  fourth  Gospel  are  referred  to  the 
complete  edition,  1879,  iL,  pp.  355-368,  in  which  the  question  was  argued  and 
printed  in  smaller  type. 

*  P.  322  f.  3  Wann  vntrdeH,  «.  j.  w.,  p.  52. 

*  On  the  Canon^  p.  256,  note  3.  s  ^^i.  22,  27. 

*  P.  330  f.  '  Adv,  Har.,  vi.  35. 
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the  fourth  Gospel,  the  whole  having  been  in  current  use  long 
before  that  Gospel  was  composed.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  Valentinus  was  acquainted  with  such  a  work. 

We  must  generally  remark,  however,  with  regard  to  Basilides, 
Valentinus,  and  all  such  Heresiarchs  and  Mrriters,  that,  even  if  it 
could  be  shown,  as  actually  it  cannot,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  fact  would  only  prove  the  existence  of 
the  work  at  a  late  period  in  the  second  century,  but  would  furnish 
no  evidence  of  the  slightest  value  regarding  its  apostolic  origin,  or 
towards  establishing  its  historical  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
as  apologists  assert,  these  heretics  possessed  the  fourth  Gospel, 
their  deliberate  and  total  rejection  of  the  work  furnishes  evidence 
positively  antagonistic  to  its  claims.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  their  rejection  of  the  Gospel  or  their  ignorance  of  its 
existence  is  the  more  unfavourable  alternative. 

The  dilemma  is  the  very  same  in  the  case  of  Marcion.  We 
have  already  fully  discussed  his  knowledge  of  our  Gospels,  and 
need  not  add  anything  here.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  made 
any  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  only  ground  upon  which  it 
is  argued  that  he  supplies  evidence  even  of  its  existence  is  the 
vague  general  statement  of  TertuUian,  that  Marcion  rejected  the 
Gospels  "  which  are  put  forth  as  genuine,  and  under  the  name  of 
ApK>stles,  or,  at  least,  of  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles,"  denying 
their  truth  and  integrity,  and  maintaining  the  sole  authority  of  his 
own  GospeL*  We  have  shown  how  unwarrantable  it  is  to  affirm 
from  such  data  that  Marcion  knew,  and  deliberately  repudiated, 
the  four  canonical  Gospels.  The  Fathers,  with  uncritical  haste 
and  zeal,  assumed  that  the  Gospels  adopted  by  the  Church  at  the 
close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries  must 
equally  have  been  invested  with  canonical  authority  from  the  first, 
and  TertuUian  took  it  for  granted  that  Marcion,  of  whom  he  knew 
very  little,  must  have  actually  rejected  the  four  Gospels  of  his  own 
Canon.  Even  Dr.  Westcott  admits  that  "  it  is  uncertain  whether 
TertuUian  in  the  passage  quoted  speaks  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
Marcion  may  have  written  on  the  subject,  or  simply  from  his  own 
point  of  sight."'  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  Marcion 
knew  the  fourth  Gospel,  and,  if  he  did,  it  would  be  perfectly  inexplic- 
able that  he  did  not  adopt  it  as  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  own  views. 
If  he  was  acquainted  with  the  work,  and,  nevertheless,  rejected  it 
as  false  and  adulterated,  his  testimony  is  obviously  opposed  to  the 
Apostolic  origin  and  historical  accuracy  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
the  critical  acumen  which  he  exhibited  in  his  selection  of  the 
Pauline  Episdes  renders  his  judgment  of  greater  weight  than  that 
of  most  of  the  Fathers. 

*  Adv,  Marc,,  iv.  3,  4.  "On  the  Canon,  p.  276,  note  1. 
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We  have  now  reached  an  epoch  when  no  evidence  regarding  the 
fourth  Gospel  can  have  much  weight,  and  the  remaining  witnesses 
need  not  detain  us  long. 

We  have  already  discussed  at  length  the  evidence  of  Tatian  in 
connection  with  the  Synoptics,'  and  shall  presently  return  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Diatessaran  as  it  affects  the  fourth  Gospel.  We  have  now 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  address  to  the  Greeks  (Aoyo?  irp^'EAAipasX 
and  to  ascertain  what  testimony  it  bears  regarding  that  Gospel.  It 
was  composed  after  the  death  of  Justin,  and  scarcely  dates  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  No 
Gospel  and  no  work  of  the  New  Testament  is  mentioned  in  thb 
composition,  but  TischendorP  and  others  point  out  one  or  two 
supposed  references  to  passages  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  first 
of  these  in  order  is  one  indicated  by  Dr.  Westcott,^  but  to  which 
Tischendorf  does  not  call  attention  :  "God  was  in  the  beginning: 
but  we  have  learned  that  the  beginning  is  the  power  of  Reason 
(Bebs  ^v  kv  OLpx'Qf  rrfv  Sk  apx^''  koyov  Svvafuv  irapciX^^o^icv). 
For  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  (ScoTronT^  rtav  oXoiv)  being  himself  the 
substance  (vTroa-racris)  of  all,  in  that  creation  had  not  been  accom- 
plished was  alone,  but  inasmuch  as  he  was  all  power,  and  himself 
the  subtance  of  things  visible  and  invisible,  all  things  were 
with  him  (crvv  avry  ra  xain-a).  With  him  by  means  of  ratioiud  power 
the  Reason  (Aoyos)  itself  also  which  was  in  him  subsisted.  But  by 
the  will  of  his  simplicity.  Reason  (Aoyos)  springs  forth  ;  but  the 
Reason  (Aoyos)  not  proceeding  in  vain,  because  the  first-bom  work 
(l/oyov  TpayroTOKov)  of  the  Father.  Him  we  know  to  be  the  B^innii^ 
of  the  world  (Tor^ov  ut/aci^  tov  Kotr/xov  rijv  o,p\rjv).  But  he  came  into 
existence  by  division,  not  by  cutting  off,  for  that  which  is  cut  off  is 
separated  from  the  first ;  but  that  which  is  divided,  receiving  the 
choice  of  administration,  did  not  render  him  defective  from  whom 
it  was  taken,  etc.  And  as  the  Logos  (Reason),  in  the  beginning 
begotten,  begat  again  our  creation,  himself  for  himself  creating  the 
matter  (Kai  Ka6air€p  6  AcJyos,  €v  apXl?  ycwiy^cts,  aKrcycvinjcrc  rqr 
Ktt^  rjfjLci^  irotiycrti',  avr^s  €atrr<p  rrjv  vkifv  5i7/*4ov/>yiy<ras),  SO  I,"  etc* 

*  P.  366  f.  '  IVattn  wurdeHf  u,  s.  tv,,  p.  17. 

^  On  the  Canon  J  p.  278,  note  2.  [In  the  4th  ed.,  however.  Dr.  WestooQ 
puts  it  within  brackets,  adding:  "  This  reference  is  not  certain'* — p.  317, 
n.  2.] 

*  Orat,  ad  GracoSy  %  5.  As  this  passage  is  of  some  obscarity,  we  sabjoin,  fcr 
the  sake  of  impartiality,  an  indepenaent  translation  taken  from  Dr.  Donaldsoa's 
able  History  of  Christ.  Lit,  and  Doctrine^  iii.,  p.  43 :  ''  God  was  in  the  bcgic- 
ning,  but  we  have  understood  that  the  beginning  was  a  power  of  reason.  Fc? 
the  Lord  of  all,  Himself  being  the  substance  of  all,  was  alone  in  so  far  as  the 
creation  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  as  far  as  He  was  all  power  and  the 
substance  of  things  seen  and  unseen,  all  things  were  with  Him  :  along  with 
Him  also  by  means  of  rational  power,  the  reason  which  was  in  Him  supported 
them.     But  by  the  will  of  his  simplicity,  the  reason  leaps  forth ;  but  the  reasao. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  not  that  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  from  which  it  cannot  have  been  derived. 
Tatian  himself*  seems  to  assert  that  he  derived  it  from  the  Old 
Testament.  We  have  quoted  the  passage  at  length  that  it  might 
be  clearly  understood  ;  and  with  the  opening  words,  we  presume, 
for  he  does  not  quote  at  all,  but  merely  indicates  the  chapter.  Dr. 
Westcott  compares  John  i.  i  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God"  ('Ev  dpxj 
^v  6  Aoyos,  K.T.X.).  The  statement  of  Tatian  is  quite  different — 
"  God  was  in  the  beginning  "  {Oehs  ^v  Iv  dpxy) ;  and  he  certainly 
did  not  identify  the  Word  with  God,  so  as  to  transform  the 
statement  of  the  Gospel  into  this  simple  affirmation.  In  all 
probability  his  formula  was  merely  based  upon  Genesis  i.  i  :  "In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  "  {Iv  apxD 
hroi7jar€v  k  Bebs  ic.t.X.)."  The  expressions :  "  But  we  have 
learned  that  the  Beginning  (a/^x^)  was  the  power  of  Reason,"  etc., 
"  but  the  Reason  (Aoyos)  not  proceeding  in  vain  became  the  first- 
bom  work  {tpyov  wparroTOKov)  of  the  Father.  Him  we  know  to  be 
the  Beginning  (apx'J)  of  the  world,"  recall  many  early  representa- 
tions of  the  Lc^os,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  :  Prov.  viii. 
22  :  "  The  Lord  created  me  the  Beginning  (a/>x^)  of  his  ways  for 
his  works  (typa),  23.  Before  the  ages  he  established  me,  in  the 
banning  (cv  dpxy)  before  he  made  the  earth,"  etc.  In  the 
Apocalypse  also  the  Word  is  called  "  the  Beginning  (af>x^)  of  the 
creation  of  God,"  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Justin  gives 
testimony  from  Prov.  viii.  2 1  f.,  "  that  God  begat  before  all  the 
creatures  a  Beginning  (apx^i^)»  ^  certain  rational  Power  {dvvapnv 
>uoyiKrjv)y  out  of  himself, "3  etc.,  and  elsewhere :  "  As  the  Logos 
declared  through  Solomon,  that  this  same had  been  be- 
gotten of  God,  before  all  created  beings,  both  Beginning  (apx^i)>" 
etc*  We  need  not,  however,  refer  to  the  numerous  passages  in 
Philo  and  in  Justin,  not  derived  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  which 
point  to  a  different  source  for  Tatian's  doctrine.  It  is  sufficient 
that  both  his  opinions  and  his  terminology  differ  distinctly  from 
that  Gospel.5 

not  having  gone  from  one  who  became  empty  thereby,  is  the  first-bom  work  of 
the  Father.  Him  we  know  to  be  the  beginning  of  Oie  world.  But  He  came 
into  existence  by  sharing  {fiepiafidt),  not  by  cutting  off ;  for  that  which  is  cut  off  is 
separated  from  the  first ;  bat  that  which  is  shared,  receiving  a  selection  of  the 
work,  did  not  render  Him  defective  from  whom  it  was  taken,  etc.  And  as  the 
Word  begotten  in  the  beginning  begot  in  his  turn  our  creation,  He  Himself 
fashioning  the  material  for  Himself,  so  I,  etc."  (cf.  Domer,  I^Are  Pers, 
Christie  i.,  p.  437  f"-)-  '  §  I2i  cf.  §  20. 

'  Donaldson,  HisL  Chr,  Lit.  and  Doctr,^  iii.,  p.  43. 

3  DicU,  61.  *  lb,y  62. 

5  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos. 
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ness; 

and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not. 

KcU  t6  ^m  4w  rj  VKvrl^  ^trei,  cot 


The  next  passage  we  subjoin  in  contrast  with  the  parallel  in  the 
fourth  Gospel : — 

Orat.  ad  GrvEcos,  §  xiii.  I  John  i.  5. 

And  this,  therefore,  is  (the  meaning  ,  And  the  light  shineth  in  the  dark- 
of)  the  saying : 

The  darkness  comprehends  not  the 
light. 

KcU   rwTo  firruf  dpa  rb    t^/Uwow 
H  ffKorla  rd  ^CM  m)  jraraXoft/Sdrei.  {  if  ffKorla  airb  od  KaHXa^ew. 

The  context  to  this  passage  in  the  Oration  is  as  follows  :  Tatian 
is  arguing  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  states  that 
the  soul  is  not  in  itself  immortal,  but  mortal ;  but  that,  neverthe 
less,  it  is  possible  for  it  not  to  die.  If  it  do  not  know  the  truth,  it 
dies,  but  rises  again  at  the  end  of  the  world,  receiving  eternal 
death  as  a  punishment.  "  Again,  however,  it  does  not  die,  though 
it  be  for  a  time  dissolved  if  it  has  acquired  knowledge  of  C^od ; 
for,  in  itself,  it  is  darkness,  and  there  is  nothing  luminous  in  it ; 
and  this,  therefore,  is  (the  meaning  of)  the  saying.  The  darkness 
comprehends  not  the  light.  For  the  soul  (^'X^)  ^'*^  ^^^  '^'^ 
save  the  spirit  (irvcufui),  but  was  saved  by  it,  and  the  light  com- 
prehended the  darkness.  The  Logos  (Reason)  truly  is  the  light 
of  God,  but  the  ignorant  soul  is  darkness  ('O  Aoyos  f*f» 
etrri  rh  rod  $€0v  <^s,  (tkotos  8c  ^  averrurrrffAaiv  ^X^)-  ^^^ 
this  reason,  if  it  remain  alone,  it  tends  downwards  to  matter,  dyin^ 
with  the  flesh,"  etc'  The  source  of  "  the  saying "  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  evident  that,  even  if  it  were  taken  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fourth  Gospel,  nothing  would  thereby  be  proved  but 
the  mere  existence  of  the  Gospel.  "  The  saying,"  however,  is 
distinctly  different  in  language  from  the  parallel  in  the  Gospel,  and 
it  n)ay  be  from  a  different  Gospel.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  Philo  calls  the  Logos  "  the  light,"^  and,  quoting  in  a  jseculiar 
form  Ps.  xxvi.  i,  "For  the  Lord  is  my  light  (<^*»«)  and  ray 
Saviour,"  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  the  sun  divides  day  and  night, 
so,  Moses  says,  "  God  divides  light  and  darkness  "  (t^v  $€hv  i<^ 
Kai  (TKOTOS  SiaTu\urat)j  When  we  turn  away  to  things  of 
sense  we  use  "  another  light,"  which  is  in  no  way  different  from 
"  darkness."*  The  constant  use  of  the  same  similitude  of  light 
and  darkness  in  the  canonical  Epistles^  shows  how  current  it  was 
in  the  Church  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  it 
was  neither  originated  by,  nor  confined  to,  the  fourth  GospeL 

*  Ora/.  ad  Graces ^  §  13. 

'  De  Somniist  i.,  §  13,  Mangey,  i.  632 ;  cf.  §  14  f,,De  Mundi  op,y  §  9,  /^^ 
i.  7  (see  p.  463,  n*te  I). 

3  De  Somniisy  i.,  §  13.  ♦/>.,!.,§  14. 

s  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Ephes.  v.  8-14 ;  Coloss.  i.  12,  13 ;  i  Thess.  v.  5 ;  i  Tim. 
vi.  16 ;  X.  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  23,  24 ;  xxii.  5. 
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The  third  and  last  passage  is  as  follows : — 

John  i.  3. 


ORAT.  ad   GiLtCOS,  XIX. 

We  being  such  as  this,  do  not  pursue 
us  with  hatred,  but,  rejecting  the 
Demons,  follow  the  one  God. 

Ail  things  were  by  {inrd)  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  anything  mside. 

Udm  inr'  aCroO,  koI  X^P^^  a^oO 
y4yo9€v  odd^  ft'* 


All  things  were  made  by  {did)  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made. 

Tidrra  Si   a&roO  iyii^ero,    Kcd  x^/^' 


Tatian  here  speaks  of  God,  and  not  of  the  Logos,  and  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  language  and  context,  the  passage  differs 
from  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  phiase  is  not  introduced  as  a 
quotation,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  any  Gospel.  The  purpose 
for  which  the  words  are  used,  again,  rather  points  to  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  than  to  the  dogmatic  prologue  enunciating  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos.*  Under  all  these  circumstances,  the 
source  from  which  the  expression  may  have  been  derived  cannot 
with  certainty  be  ascertained,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  words  show  acquaintance  with  the 
fourth  Gospel,  nothing  could  be  proved  but  the  mere  existence  of 
the  work  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  events  which  it 
records.  It  is  obvious  that  in  no  case  does  Tatian  afford  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  Apostolic  origin  or  historical  veracity  of 
the  fourth  Gospel. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  points  out  another  passage,  §  4,  iri/cG/xa  6  9co9, 
which  he  compares  with  John  iv.  24,  where  the  same  words 
occur.  It  is  right  to  add  that  he  himself  remarks :  *^  If  it  had 
stood  alone  I  should  certainly  not  have  regarded  it  as  decisive. 
But  the  epigrammatic  form  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  characteristic 
passage  of  the  fourth  Gospel.""  Neither  Tischendorf  nor  Dr. 
Westcott  refers  to  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  epigrammatic 
form  only  exists  when  the  phrase  is  quoted  without  its  context. 
"  God  is  a  spirit,  not  pervading  matter,  but  the  creator  of  material 
spirits,  and  of  the  forms  that  are  in  it.  He  is  invisible  and  impalp- 
able," etc.  Further  on,  Tatian  says  (§  15) :  "  For  the  perfect  God 
is  without  flesh,  but  man  is  flesh,"  etc.  A  large  part  of  the  oration 
is  devoted  to  discussing  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  distinction 
between  spirit  (iryeC/iia)  and  soul  (^^x^),  and  it  is'  unreasonable 
to  assert  that  a  man  like  Tatian  could  not  make  the  declaration 
that  God  is  a  spirit  without  quoting  the  fourth  Grospel. 

Returning  to  the  Diatessaron^  the  position  of  which  in  regard 
to  Tatian  we  have  already  fully  discussed,  we  must  now  bnefiy 

'  Cf.  I  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Ephes.  iii.  9 ;  Heb.  i.  2. 
»  Contemp,  Jiev.j  1877,  p.  1135. 
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consider  how  it  affects  the  argument  as  to  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  fourth  Gospel.     It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  no  ascrip- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  Apostle  could  be  made  in  the  Harmony. 
I^t  us  suppose  it  to  be  even  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian  was   compiled   from   our  four   canonical 
Gospels,  in  what  degree  does  this  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  ?     Even  according 
to  apologetic  critics,  as  we  have  seen,  the  composition    of   the 
Diatessaron    must    be  assigned  to  a.d.  170,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  dating  it  some  years  later.'     Of  course,  the  fourth 
Gospel  must  have  been  in  existence  before  that  date  if  it  formed 
part  of  the  Diatessaron.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Harmony  was  not  an  official   or   ecclesiastical  compilation 
involving  the  idea  of  contents  already  recognised  as  canonical  b> 
the  Church.     On  the  contrary,  the  Diatessaron  was  the  work  of  a 
heretic,  and,  so  far  from  having  ecclesiastical  sanction  on   any 
grounds,  it   was  condemned   by  the  Church  in  the  person  of 
Theodoret,  and  the  copies  of  it  circulating  in  his  diocese  were 
confiscated.     The  grounds  for  this  suppression  which  are  stated 
are,  it  is  true,  the  omission  of  genealogies ;  but  still  the  tendeno 
was  considered  mischievous.      This  judgment  was   pronounced 
little  short  of  300  years  after  its  composition;   but  still,  as  the 
work  of  a  heretic  and  an  irresponsible  writer,  it  is  not  possible  to 
maintain    that    the    Gospels    out    of  which    it    was    compiled 
must    previously     have     long     enjoyed     the    sanction    of     the 
Church. 

How  long  must  the  fourth  Gospel  have  been  in  existence  before 
its  supposed  use  by  Tatian  becomes  reasonable  ?  It  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  those  days  of  manuscript  books,  a  Gospel 
did  not  issue  from  the  hands  of  the  scribe  like  a  volume  from  the 
University  Press,  with  its  author's  name  and  a  date  on  the  title- 
page.  A  work  of  the  literary  excellence  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
evidently  pretending  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle  Joba 
calling  himself — for  no  one  else  did  so — the  "  beloved  disciple," 
would,  in  such  an  age,  rapidly  attain  to  acceptance,  especially  as  it 
would,  for  the  mass  of  Christians,  if  not  for  all  without  exception, 
have  been  impossible,  even  a  year  after  such  a  manuscript  work  was 
circulated,  to  siiy  when  it  had  actually  been  composed.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  in  circulation  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
which  would  have  been  more  than  ample  for  the  purpose,  that 
would  only  carry  back  the  date  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century;  or  if  we  even  allow  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years — an  age  at  such  a  period — we  do  not  get   back    beyond 


*  Zahn,  for  instance,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  dates  it  "soon  aft<» 
A.D.  173"  {Forsch.^^,  ago  f.). 


J 
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A.D.  140.  More  than  this,  if  even  so  much  need  be  conceded,  is 
not  demanded  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  used  by  Tatian,  and 
its  presence  in  the  Diatessaron^  whilst  giving  us  no  information 
whatever  as  to  the  authorship  or  authenticity,  would  thus  in  no 
way  warrant  the  ascription  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  Apostle 
John.  As  evidence  for  miracles  and  the  reality  of  Divine  revela- 
tion it  has  no  real  importance. 

We   have  generally   discussed   the   testimony  of  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,'   Melito  of  Sardis,'  and  Claudius  Apollinaris,3  and  need 
not   say  more  here.     The  fragments  attributed  to  them  neither 
mention  nor  quote  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  in  no  case  could  they 
furnish  evidence  to  authenticate  the  work.     The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Athenagoras.*     Dr.  Westcott  only  ventures  to  say  that  he 
*^  appears  to  allude  to  passages  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  but  they 
are  all  anonymous."5     The  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Ix)gos,  which  are  those  referred  to  here,  are  certainly  not  taken 
from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  his  doctrine  is  expressed  in  termino- 
logy which  is  different  from  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  deeply 
tinged  with  Platonism.     He  appeals  to  Proverbs  viii.  22,  already 
so  frequently  quoted  by  us,  for  confirmation  by  the  Prophetic 
Spirit  of  his   exposition  of  the   Logos  doctrine.^     He  nowhere 
identifies  the  Lc^os  with  Jesus ;  indeed,  he  does  not  once  make 
use  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  his  works.     He  does  not  show  the 
slightest   knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  so   constantly 
enunciated  in  the  fourth  Gospel.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we 
have  already  shown,7  that  he  considered  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  the  only  inspired  Holy  Scriptures.      Not  only  does  he  not 
mention  or  quote  any  of  our  Gospels,  but  the  only  instance  in 
which  he  makes  any  reference  to  sayings  of  Jesus  otherwise  than 
by  the  indefinite  <^>7a"t,  "  he  says,"  is  one  in  which  he  introduces  a 
saying  which  is  not  found  in  our  Gospels  by  the  words  :  "  The 
Logos   again   saying  to   us :"   (^aXiv   ij/ui'   Xcyovros   rov  Aoyov), 
etc.     From  the  same  source,  which  was  obviously  not  our  canoni- 
cal Gospels,  we  have,  therefore,  reason  to  conclude  that  Athenagoras 
derived   his  knowledge  of  Gospel    history  and   doctrine.     We 
need  not  add  that  this  writer  affords  no  testimony  as  to  the  origin 
or  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  Epistle  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  a  composition  dating  at  the  earliest  a.d.  177-178,  in  which 
no  direct  reference  is  made  to  any  writing  of  the  New  Testament.® 
Acquaintance  with  the  fourth  Gospel  is  argued  from  the  following 
passage : — 

'  P.  381  f.  »  P.  387  f.  '  P  395  f- 

*  P.  398  f.  ^  On  the  CoMm^  p.  103. 

*  Ug,  pro  Christy  §  10.  ^  p.  404.  »  P.  404  f 
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Epistle,  §  iv. 

And  thus  was  fulfilled  the  saying  of 
our  Lord  : 

The  time  shall  come  in  which  every 
one  that  killeth  you  shall  think  that  he 
offereth  a  service  unto  God. 

'EXetVrcTai  Koipds  iv  ^  vat  6  diro- 
KTcUai  vft&Sf  86^ei  Xarpeiay  irpO(r^ip€tw 


John  xvi.  2. 


But-  the  hour  cometh  that  every  one 
that  killeth  you  may  think  that  he 
offereth  a  service  unto  God. 

dXX*  tpxfToi   d{pa    tra   w&t    6   dv»- 

Tifi  del}. 


Such  a  passage  cannot  prove  the  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
No  source  is  indicated  in  the  Epistle  from  which  the  saying  of 
Jesus,  which,  of  course,  apologists  assert  to  be  historical,  was 
derived.  It  presents  decided  variations  from  the  parallel  in  the 
fourth  Gospel ;  and  in  the  Synoptics  we  find  sufficient  indications 
of  similar  discourses*  to  render  it  very  probable  that  other  Gospjels 
may  have  contained  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Epistle.  In  no 
case  could  an  anonymous  reference  like  this  be  of  any  weight  as 
evidence  for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

We  need  not  further  discuss  Ptolemseus  and  Heracleon.  We 
have  shown*  that  the  date  at  which  these  heretics  flourished 
places  them  beyond  the  limits  within  which  we  propose  to  confine 
ourselves.  In  regard  to  Ptolemaeus,  all  that  is  affirmed  is  that,  in 
the  Epistle  to  Flora  ascribed  to  him,  expressions  found  in  John  i. 
3  are  used.  The  passage  as  it  is  given  by  Epiphanius  is  as  follows: 
"  Besides,  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  same,  the  Apostle 
states  (saying  all  things  have  been  made  (yryovevat)  by  him  and 
without  him  nothing  was  made)"  (*Ert  yc  rrjv  tov  icdcrftor 
^■qyi.Lovpyiav  ISlav  Xcyct  iTvai  (aT€  iravra  SI  avrov  ycyovkvat^  koX 
\iapis  avTov  •yeyovev  ovS^v)  6  d7r6(rToXo<s).^  Now,  the  supposed 
quotation  is  introduced  here  in  a  parenthesis  interrupting  the 
sense,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  was  added  as  an  illus- 
tration by  Epiphanius,  and  was  not  in  the  Epistle  to  Flora  at  alL 
Omitting  the  parenthesis,  the  sentence  is  a  very  palpable  reference 
to  the  Apostle  Paul  and  Coloss.  i.  t6.  In  regard  to  Heracleon,  it 
is  asserted,  from  the  unsupported  references  of  Origen,*  that  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  fourth  Gospel.  Even  if  this  be  a  fact, 
there  is  not  a  single  word  of  it  preserved  by  Origen  which  in  the 
least  degree  bears  upon  the  apostolic  origin  and  trustworthine^ 
of  the  Gospel.  Neither  of  these  heresiarchs,  therefore,  is  of  any 
value  as  a  witness  for  the  authenticity  of  the. fourth  Gospel. 

The  heathen  Celsus,  as  we  have  shown,  s  wrote  at  a  period  when 
no  evidence  which  he  could  well  give  of  his  own  could  have  been 


*  Matt.  X.  16-22,  xxiv.  9  f.  ;  Mark  xiii.  9-13  ;  Luke  xxi.  12-17. 

'  P.  408  f,  3  Epiphanius,  Zfer.,  xxxiii.,  §  3, 

♦  The  passages  are  quoted  by  Grabe  {SpuU,  Pair.j  ii.,  p.  85  f.), 
5  P.  422  f. 
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of  much  value  in  supporting  our  Gospels,     He  is  pressed  into 

service,'  however,  because,  after  alluding  to  various  circumstances 

of  Gospel  history,  he  says  ;  "  These  things,  therefore,  being  taken 

out  of  your  own  writings,  we  have  no  need  of  other  testimony,  for 

you  fall  upon  your  own  swords  ";'  and  in  another  place  he  says  that 

certain  Christians  "  alter  the  Gospel  from  its  first  written  form  in 

three-fold,  four-fold,  and  many-fold  ways,  and  remould  it  in  order 

to  have  the  means  of  contradicting  the  arguments  (of  opponents)."^ 

This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  four  canonical  Gospels.     Apart 

from  the  fact  that  Origen  replies  to  the  first  of  these  passages  that 

Celsus  has  brought  forward  much  concerning  Jesus  which  is  not 

in  accordance  with  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  unreasonable 

to  limit  the  accusation  of  "  many-fold  "  corruption  to  four  Gospels, 

when  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Gospels  and  writings  long  current 

in  the  Church  were  very  numerous.     In  any  case,  what  could  such 

a  statement  as  this  do  towards  establishing  the  Apostolic  origin 

and  credibility  of  the  fourth  Gospel  ? 

We  might  pass  over  the  Canon  of  Muratori  entirely  as  being 

beyond  the  limit  of  time  to  which  we  confine  ourselves,^  but  the 

unknown  writer  of  the  fragment  gives  a  legend  with  regard  to  the 

composition  of  the  fourth   Gospel   which   we   may   quote   here, 

although  its  obviously  mythical  character  renders  it  of  no  value 

as  evidence  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel.     The  writer 

says: — 

Quart!  cuangelionim  lohannis  ex  decipolis 

Cohortantibus  condescipulis  ct  episcopis  suis 

dixit  conieiunate  mihi  hodie  triduo  et  quid 

caiqne  fucrit  reaelatum  alterulrum 

nobis  ennarremus  eadem  nocte  rcuc 

latum  Andrese  ex  apostolis  ut  recognis 

centibus  cunctis  lohannis  suo  nomine 

cuncta  describeret  et  ideos  licit  uaria  sin  • 

culis  euangeliorum  libris  principia 

doceantur  nihil  tamen  dinert  creden 

tium  fidei  cum  uno  ac  principali  spirit u  de 

clarata  sint  in  omnibus  omnia  dc  natiui 

tate  de  passione  de  resurrectione 

de  conuersationc  cum  decipulis  suis 

ac  de  gemino  eius  aduentu 

primo  in  humilitatc  dispectus  quod  fo 

it*  secundum  potestate  r^ali pre 

•  Cf.    Tischendorf,    Wann  wurden,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  71  f .  ;   Westcott,  On  the 

COHOH,  p.  356. 

»  Ongen,  Omtra  Cels.,  ii.  47.  '  lb,,  ii.  27.  *  P.  481  t 

s  It  is  admitted  that  the  whole  passage  from  this  point  to  ^^futurum  est**  is 

abrupt  and  without  connection  with  the  context,  as  well  as  most  confused. 

Cf.  Tragelles,  Can,  Murat,,  p.  36;   Donaldson,  Hist.  Chr.  Ut.  and  Dtfctr., 

iii.,  p.  205*  V     ri 

*  Credner  reads  here:  "  quodratum  est  "  {Zur  Gesch,  d.  Kan.,  p.  74)-    ^f- 

Westcott  reads  :  "  quodfuit "  {On  the  Canon,  p.  478). 
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claram  auod  futurum  est'  qaid  ergo 

mirum  si  lohannes  tarn  constanter 

sincula  etiam  in  epistulis  suis  proferat 

dicens  in  semcipsu  quse  uidimus  oculis 

nostris  et  auribus  audimnius  et  manus 

nostne  palpauerunt  hsec  scripsimus  nobis 

sic  enim  non  solum  uisurem  sed  et  auditorem 

sod  et  scriptorem  omnium  mirabilium  domini  per  ordi 

nem  profetetnr 

"  The  fourth  of  the  Gospels,  of  John,  one  of  the  disciples.  To 
his  fellow  disciples  and  bishops  (Episcopis)  urging  him  he  said : 
*  Fast  with  me  to-day  for  three  days,  and  let  us  relate  to  each  other 
that  which  shall  be  revealed  to  each.'  On  the  same  night  it  was 
revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  Apostles,  that,  with  the  the  super- 
vision of  all,  John  should  relate  all  things  in  his  own  name.  And, 
therefore,  though  various  principles  (principia)  are  taught  by  each 
book  of  the  Gospels,  nevertheless  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
faith  of  believers,  since,  in  all,  all  things  are  declared  by  one  ruling 
Spirit  concerning  the  nativity,  concerning  the  passion^  concerning 
the  resurrection,  concerning  the  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  and 
concerning  his  double  advent;  the  first  in  lowliness  of  estate, 
which  has  taken  place,  the  second  in  regal  power  and  splendour, 
which  is  still  future.  What  wonder,  therefore,  if  John  should  so 
constantly  bring  forward  each  thing  (singula)  also  in  his  Epistles, 
saying  in  regard  to  himself :  The  things  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  and  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  these  things  have  we  written  unto  you.  For  thus  he 
professes  himself  not  only  an  eye-witness  and  hearer,  but  also  a 
writer  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  order." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  passage  we  have  an  apologetic  defence 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  unmistakably  implies  antecedent 
.denial  of  its  authority  and  Apostolic  origin.  The  writer  not  only 
ascribes  it  to  John,  but  he  clothes  it  with  the  united  authority  of 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  in  a  manner  which  very  possibly  aims  at 
explaining  the  supplementary  chapter  xxi.,  with  its  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  preceding  narrative.  In  his  zeal,  the  writer  goes 
so  far  as  to  falsify  a  passage  of  the  Epistle,  and  convert  it  into  a 
declaration  by  the  author  of  the  letter  himself  that  he  had  written 
the  Gospel.  "  *  The  things  which  we  have  seen,  etc.,  these  things 
have  we  written  unto  you '  (h^Bc  scripsimus  vabis),^    For  thus  he 

'  Dr.  Tregelles  calls  attention  to  the  resemblance  of  this  passace  to  one  of 
Tertullian  {ApoI,^%  21) :  **  Duobus  enim  adven/idus  eius  significeUis^  primo^ 
qui  iam  txpunctus  est  in  hiimiHiaie  conditionis  humana  ;  stcumh^  qui  (cmclu- 
dench  semlo  imminei  in  stihHmitaie  divinitatis  exsertte :  primum  ftan  inU/H' 
gendoj  secundum^  quern  tnanifesiius  pradicatum  sperani  unum  existimaoenmi'^ 
{Can.  Murat,,  p.  36).  This  is  another  reason  for  dating  the  fragment  in  the 
third  century. 

'  I  John  i.  1-3. 
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professes  himself  not  only  an  eye-witness  and  hearer,  but  also  a 
writer  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  lx>Td  in  order."  Crcdner  argues 
that  in  speaking  of  John  as  "  one  of  the  disciples  "  (ex  discipulis)^ 
and  of  Aiidrew  as  "  one  of  the  Apostles,"  the  writer  intends  to 
distinguish  between  John  the  disciple,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle,  and  John  the  Apostle,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  and 
that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  sought  to  dignify  him  by  a 
special  revelation,  through  the  Apostle  Andrew,  selecting  him  to 
write  the  Gospel.  Credner,  therefore,  concludes  that  here  we 
have  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition  ascribing  the  Gospel  and 
first  Epistle  to  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  different  from  the 
Apostle  John.'  Into  this  we  need  not  enter,  nor  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  demonstrate  the  mythical  nature  of  the  narrative 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  merely  given  this 
extract  to  make  our  statement  regarding  it  complete.  Not  only  is 
the  evidence  of  the  fragment  of  no  value,  from  the  lateness  of  its 
date  and  the  uncritical  character  of  its  author,  but  a  vague  and 
fabulous  tradition  recorded  by  an  unknown  writer  could  not,  in 
any  case,  furnish  testimony  calculated  to  establish  the  Apostolic 
origin  and  trustworthiness  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 


*  Credner,  Gesck,  N.  T.  ICan.,  p.  158  f.  ;  Tkeol.  /akrb.y  1857,  p.  301. 


CHAPTER  IL 

AUTHORSHIP  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  the  fourth  Gospel 
V  is  sufficiently  decided  to  render  further  examination  unnecessary. 
I  We   have   seen  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  events 
J  recorded  in  the  work,  there  is  not  only  no  testimony  connect- 
I  ing  the  fourth  Gospel  with  the  Apostle  John,  but  no  certain  trace 
/  even  of  the  existence  of  the  Gospel.     There  has  not  been  the 
*  slightest  evidence  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  which  we 
have  examined  even  of  a  tradition  that  the  Apostle   John   had 
composed  any  evangelical  work  at  all,  and  the  claim  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  miracles  to  contemporaneous  evidence  of 
extraordinary  force  and  veracity  by  undoubted  eye-witnesses  so  com- 
pletely falls  to  the  ground  that  we  might  here  well  bring  this  part  of 
our  inquiry  to  a  close.  There  are,  however,  so  many  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  both  in  r^;ard  to  its 
authorship  and  to  its  relationship  to  the  three  Synoptics,  which 
invite  further  attention,  that  we  propose  briefly  to  review  some  of 
them.      We  must  carefully  restrict  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  our 
inquiry,  and  resist  any  temptation  to  enter  upon  an  exhausti\'e 
discussion  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  fourth  Gospel  from  a 
more  general  literary  point  of  view. 

The  endeavour  to  obtain  some  positive,  or  at  least  negative, 
information  regarding  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  several  other  works  in  the  New  Testament  Canon 
are  ascribed  to  him.  These  works  present  such  marked  and 
distinct  characteristics  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  their  number 
extends  the  range  of  evidence,  they  afford  an  unusual  opportunity 
of  testing  the  tradition  which  assigns  them  all  to  the  Apostle  John, 
by  comparing  the  clear  indications  which  they  give  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  their  author  with  the  independent  data  which  we 
possess  regarding  the  history  and  character  of  the  Apostle.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  Church  that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  is  the  composer  of  no  less  than  five  of  our 
canonical  writings,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  any  books 
of  our  New  Testament  presenting  more  distinct  features,  or  more 
widely  divergent  views,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apocalypse  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Gospel  and  three  Epistles  on  the  other. 
Whilst  a  strong  family  likeness  exists  between  the  Epistles  and  the 
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Gospel,  and  they  exhibit  close  analogies  both  in  thought  and 
language,  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  different 
from  them  in  language,  in  style,  in  religious  views  and  termi- 
nology, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  writer 
of  the  one  could  be  the  author  of  the  other.  The  trans- 
lators of  our  New  Testament  have  laboured,  and  not  in 
vain,  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  individuality  of  style 
and  language,  and  to  reduce  the  various  books  of  which  it  is 
composed  to  one  uniform  smoothness  of  diction.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  for  the  mere  English  reader  to  appreciate 
the  immense  difference  which  exists  between  the  harsh  and 
Hebraistic  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  polished  elegance 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  rarity 
of  critical  study  has  prevented  any  general  recognition  of  the 
almost  equally  striking  contrast  of  thought  between  the  two 
works.  The  remarkable  peculiarities  which  distinguish  t)\e 
Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  John,  however,  were  very  early 
appreciated,  and  almost  the  first  application  of  critical  judgment 
to  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  argument  of 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  could  not  be  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.'  The  dogmatic  predilections 
which  at  that  time  had  begun  to  turn  against  the  Apocalypse,  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  which  disappointed  and 
puzzled  the  early  Church,  led  Dionysius  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel ;  but  at  least 
he  recognised  the  dilemma  which  has  since  occupied  so  much  of 
Biblical  criticism. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  Gospel  to  demonstrate  anew  that  both  works 
cannot  have  emanated  from  the  same  mind.  This  has  already 
been  conclusively  done  by  others.  Some  apologetic  writers — 
greatly  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  express  declaration  of  the 
Church,  and  satisfied  by  analogies  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
exist  between  two  works  dealing  with  a  similar  theme — together 
with  a  very  few  independent  critics,  have  asserted  the  authenticity 
of  both  works.  The  great  majority  of  critics,  however,  have  fully 
admitted  the  impossibility  of  recognising  a  common  source  for  the 
fourth  GosfKjl  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  The  critical  question 
regarding  the  two  works  has,  in  fact,  reduced  itself  to  the  dilemma 
which  may  be  expressed  as  follows,  in  the  words  of  Lucke : 
"  Either  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  are  genuine  writings  of 
the  Apostle  John,  and,  in  that  case,  the  Apocalypse  is  no  genuine 
work   of  that   Apostle,    or  the    inverse."'      Afler    an   elaborate 

*  Easebius,  If.  E,,  vii.  25.  »  Eini.  OJfenb,  Johannes,  u.,  p.  504. 
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comparison  of  the  two  works,  the  same  writer,  who  certainly  will 
not  be  suspected  of  wilfully  subversive  criticism,  resumes :  "  The 
difference  between  the  language,  way  of  expression,  and  mode  of 
thought  and  doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  rest  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  is  so  comprehensive  and  intense,  so  indi- 
vidual and  so  radical ;  the  affinity  and  agreement,  on  the  contrar)-, 
are  so  vague,  and  in  details  so  fragmentary  and  uncertain 
(zuriickweichend\  that  the  Apostle  John,  if  he  really  be  the  author 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Episde — which  we  here  assume — cannot 
have  composed  the  Apocalypse  either  before  or  after  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistle.  If  all  critical  experience  and  rules  in  such 
literary  questions  are  not  deceptive,  it  is  certain  that  the  Evangelist 
and  Apocalyptist  are  two  different  persons  of  the  name  of  John,'"' 
etc. 

De  Wette,  another  conservative  critic,  speaks  with  equal  decision. 
After  an  able  comparison  of  the  two  works,  he  says  :  ^  From  all 
this  it  follows  (and  in  New  Testament  criticism  no  result  is  more 
certain)  that  the  Apostle  John,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  of  the  Johannine  Epistles,  did  not  write  the  Apoca- 
l)rpse ;  or,  if  the  Apocalypse  be  his  work,  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  the  other  writings.""  Ewald  is  equally  positive :  "  Above  all  " 
he  says,  "  we  should  err  in  tracing  this  work  (the  Gospel)  to  thV 
Apostle  if  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testament  were  by  him. 
That  this  much  earlier  writing  cannot  have  been  composed  by  the 
author  of  the  latter  is  an  axiom  which  I  consider  I  have  already 
(in  1826-28)  so  convincingly  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous now  to  return  to  it,  especially  as,  since  then,  all  men  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  what  has 
been  brought  forward  by  a  few  writers  against  it  too  clearly  depends 
upon  influences  foreign  to  science."^  We  may,  therefore,  consider 
the  point  generally  admitted,  and  proceed,  very  briefly,  to  discuss 
the  question  upon  this  basis. 

The  external  evidence  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  more  ancient  than  that  for  the  authorship  of  any  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  excepting  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
this  is  admitted  even  by  critics  who  ultimately  deny  the  authenti- 
city of  the  work.  Passing  over  the  very  probable  statement  of 
Andrew  of  Caesarea,^  that  Papias  recognised  the  Apocalypse  as  an 
inspired  work,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  this  fact  that  he 
referred  it  to  the  Apostle,  we  at  once  proceed  to  Justin  Martyr, 
who  affirms  in  the  clearest  and  most  positive  manner  the  Apostolic 

«  Einl.  Offend,  Joh,,  il,  p.  744  f.  »  Einl.  N,  71,  §  189  c,  p.  422. 

^  Jahrb,  oibL  fyiss.,  v.,  p.  179. 

^  It  is  generally  asserted  both  by  Apologists  and  others  that  this  testimtwy 
is  valid  in  favour  of  the  recognition  by  Papias  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Apocalypse. 
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origin  of  the  work.  He  speaks  to  Tryphon  of  "  a  certain  man 
whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  who  pro- 
phesied by  a  revelation  made  to  him,"  of  the  millennium  and 
subsequent  general  resurrection  and  judgment.'  The  statement 
of  Justin  is  all  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
name  any  other  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  still  for  him  the  only  Holy  Scripture.  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  testimony  is  not  called  in  question  by  any  one. 
Eusebius  states  that  Melito  of  Sardis  wrote  a  work  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John,"  and  Jerome  mentions  the  treatise.3  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  had  Melito  thrown  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
Apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  Eusebius,  whose  dogmatic 
views  led  him  to  depreciate  that  writing,  would  have  referred  to 
the  fact.  Eusebius  also  mentions  that .  Apollonius,  a  Presbyter  of 
Ephesus,  quoted  the  Apocalypse  against  the  Montanists,  and  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  as  an  Apostolic  work.-*  Euse- 
bius further  states  that  Theophilus  of  Antioch  made  use  of  testi- 
mony from  the  Apocal)rpse  of  John  ;5  but  although,  as  Eusebius 
does  not  mention  anything  to  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that 
Theophilus  really  recognised  the  book  to  be  by  John  the  Apostle, 
the  uncritical  haste  of  Eusebius  renders  his  vague  statement  of 
little  value.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  quote  the  evidence 
of  later  writers.  Although  Irenaeus,  who  repeatedly  assigns  the 
Apocalypse  to  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,^  is  cited  by  Apolo- 
gists as  a  very  important  witness,  more  especially  from  his  inter- 
course with  Polycarp,  we  do  not  attribute  any  value  to  his  testi- 
mony, both  from  the  late  date  at  which  he  wrote  and  from  the 
uncritical  and  credulous  character  of  his  mind.  Although  he 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  "  who  saw  John  face  to  face  " 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  Beast,  his  own 
utter  ignorance  of  the  interpretation  shows  how  little  information 
he  can  have  derived  from  Polycarp.  7  The  same  remarks  apply 
still  more  strongly  to  Tertullian,  who  most  unhesitatingly  assigns 
the  Apocalypse  to  the  Apostle  John.®  It  would  be  useless  more 
particularly  to  refer  to  later  evidence,  or  quote  even  the  decided 
testimony  in  its  favour  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  or  Origen.'® 

The  first  doubt  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse 
occurs  in  the  argument  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Origen,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  men- 
tions that  some  had  objected  to  the  whole  work  as  without  sense 

*  Dial,  81  ;  cf.  Eusebius,  H,  E,,  iv.  18.  »  Eusebius,  ff.  E.,  iv.  26. 

3  De  Vir.  //A,  24.  *■  Eusebius,  H.  A.,  v.  18. 

s  /*.,  iv.  24.  *  Ado.  ffar.,  iv.  20,  §  11  ;  21,  §  3  ;  3o»  §  4,  etc. 

7  lb,,  V.  30.     «  Adv.  Marc,  iii.  14,  24,  etc.     »  StronuUa,\\.  13,  §§  106,  141. 

"  Eusebius,  H,  E,,  vi.  25,  in  Joann,  Opp.y  iv.,  p.  i7- 
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or  reason,  and  as  displaying  such  dense  ignorance  that  it  was 
impossible  that  an  Apostle,  or  even  one  in  the  Church,  could  have 
written  it,  and  they  assigned  it  to  Cerinthus,  who  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.'  These  objections,  it  is  obvious, 
are  merely  dogmatic,  and  do  not  affect  to  be  historical.  They  are, 
in  fact,  a  good  illustration  of  the  method  by  which  the  Canon  was 
formed.  If  the  doctrine  of  any  writing  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  early  Church,  it  was  accepted  with  unhesitating  faith,  and  its 
pretension  to  Apostolic  origin  was  admitted  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  writing  was 
not  clearly  that  of  the  community,  it  was  rejected  without  further 
examination.  It  is  an  undeniable  foct  that  not  a  single  trace 
exists  of  the  application  of  historical  criticism  to  any  book  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The  case  o( 
the  Apocal)rpse  is  most  intelligible : — So  long  as  the  expectation 
and  hope  of  a  second  advent  and  of  a  personal  reign  of  the  risen 
and  glorified  Christ,  of  the  prevalence  of  which  we  have  abundant 
testimony  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  other  early  works,  continued 
to  animate  the  Church,  the  Apocalypse  which  excited  and  fostered 
them  was  a  popular  volume ;  but  as  years  i)assed  away  and  the 
general  longing  of  Christians,  eagerly  marking  the  signs  of  the 
times,  was  again  and  again  disappointed,  and  the  hope  of  a 
millennium  b^an  either  to  be  abandoned  or  indefinitely  postponed, 
the  Apocalypse  proportionately  lost  favour,  or  was  r^arded  as  an 
incomprehensible  book  misleading  the  world  by  illusory  pro- 
mises. Its  history  is  that  of  a  highly  dogmatic  treatise  esteemed 
or  contemned  in  proportion  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion 
regarding  the  doctrines  which  it  expresses. 

The  objections  of  Dionysius,  resting  first  upon  dogmatic  grounds 
and  his  inability  to  understand  the  Apocalyptic  utterances  of  the 
book,  took  the  shape  we  have  mentioned  of  a  critical  dilemma  :— 
The  author  of  the  Gospel  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Dogmatic  predilection  decided  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  the  reasoning  by  which  that  decision  is  arrived  at  has,  th^e- 
fore,  no  critical  force  or  value.  The  fact  still  remains  that  Justin 
Martyr  distinctly  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  no  similar  testimony  exists  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

As  pother  most  important  point,  we  may  mention  that  there  is 
probably  not  another  work  of  the  New  Testament  the  precise  date 
of  the  composition  of  which,  within  a  very  few  weeks,  can  so 
positively  be  affirmed.  No  result  of  criticism  rests  upon  a  more 
secure  basis  and  is  now  more  universally  accepted  by  all  competent 

'  Eusebias,  £f,  ^.,  vii.  24. 
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critics    than    the    fact  that    the    Apocalypse    was    written    in 
A.D.  68-69.     T'h®  writer  distinctly  and  repeatedly  mentions  his 

name:  i.  i,  "The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ unto  his  servant 

John";  i.  4,  "John  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia";' 
and  he  states  that  the  work  was  written  in  the  island  of  Patmos, 
where  he  was  "  on  account  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus."'  Ewald,  who  decides  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  and  in  favour  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  objects  that  the  author, 
although  he  certainly  calls  himself  John,  does  not  assume  to  be 
an  Apostle,  but  merely  terms  himself  the  servant  (SovAos)  of 
Christ  like  other  true  Christians,  and  distinctly  classes  himself 
among  the  Prophets,3  and  not  among  the  Apostles.^  We  find, 
however,  that  Paul,  who  was  not  apt  to  waive  his  claims  to  the 
Apostolate,  was  content  to  call  himself  "  Paul,  a  servant  (SovAos) 
of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  Apostle,"  in  writing  to  the 
Romans;  (i.  i)  and  the  superscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  is :  "  Paul  and  Timothy,  servants  (8ovA.ot)  of  Christ 
Jesus. "5  There  was,  moreover,  reason  why  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  a  work  the  form  of  which  was  decidedly  based 
upon  that  of  Daniel  and  other  Jewish  Apocalytic  writings,  should 
rather  adopt  the  character  of  Prophet  than  the  less  suitable  design 
nation  of  Apostle  upon  such  an  occasion.  It  is  clear  that  he 
counted  fully  upon  being  generally  known  under  the  simple  desig- 
nation of  '*  John,"  and  when  we  consider  the  unmistakable  terms 
of  authority  with  which  he  addresses  the  Seven  Churches  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  deny  that  the  writer  either  was  the  Apostle 
or  distinctly  desired  to  assume  his  personality.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  regarding  the  "  Presbyter 
John,"  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  even  he  could  not  have 
had  at  that  time  any  position  in  Asia  Minor  which  could  have 
warranted  such  a  tone.  If  the  name  of  Apostle,  therefore,  be 
not  directly  assumed — ^and  it  was  not  necessary  to  assume  it — the 
authority  of  one  is  undeniably  inferred. 

Ewald  argues  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  could  not 
more  clearly  express  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  than 
when  he  imagines  {Apoc,,  xxi.  14)  the  names  of  the  "  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb  "  shining  upon  the  twelve  foundation-stones 
of  the  wall  of  the  future  heavenly  Jerusalem.  He  considers  that 
no  intelligent    person  could    thus    publicly  glorify   himself  or 

*  Cf.  i.  9  ;  xxii.  8.      "  i.  9,  dlo  rhv  \6yo¥  rod  Bew  koX  rJ)K  fjuiprvplaw  'Iiytf-oO 

3  Cf.  L  1-3,  9  f.;  xix.  9  f.;  xxii.  6-9,  10,  16  f.,  18  f. 

*  Ewald,  Diejoh,  Sckr.,  ii.,  p.  55  U  Jahrb.  bib!.  fViss.,  v.,  p.  I79  ^- 

5  We  do  not  refer  to  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  nor  to  that  which 
commences  "James,  a  servant  («oOXoj)  of  God,"  etc.,  nor  to  the  so-called 
"  Epistle  of  Jude,"  all  being  too  much  disputed  or  apocryphal. 
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anticipate  the  honour  which  God  alone  can  bestow.  "Can 
any  one  seriously  believe/'  he  indignantly  inquires,  '*  that  one  of 
the  Twelve,  yea,  that  even  he  whom  we  know  as  the  most  delicate 
and  refined  amongst  them,  could  have  written  this  of  himself?"* 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark  that  in  this  discussion  it 
is  not  permissible  to  speak  of  our  knowing  John  the  Apostle 
as  distinguished  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  for  such  qualities. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  such  a  representation  of  him  except  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  if  even  there,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  rather 
the  contrary,  and  the  fourth  Gospel  cannot  here  be  received 
as  evidence.  ^Ve  might  point  out  that  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  held  to  be  practically 
objective,  a  revelation  of  things  that "  must  shortly  come  to  pass," 
and  not  a  mere  subjective  sketch  coloured  according  to  the 
phantasy  of  the  writer.  Passing  on,  however,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  whole  account  of  the  heavenly  city  is  typical,  and  that 
in  basing  its  walls  upon  the  Twelve  he  does  not  glorify  himself 
personally,  but  simply  gives  its  place  to  the  idea  which  was 
symbolised  when  Jesus  is  represented  as  selecting  twelve  disciples, 
the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes,  upon  whose  preaching  the 
spiritual  city  was  to  be  built.  The  Jewish  belief  in  a  special 
preference  of  the  Jews  before  all  nations  doubtiess  suggested  this, 
and  it  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  strong  Hebraistic  form  of 
the  writer's  Christianity.  The  heavenly  city  is  simply  a  glorified 
Jerusalem ;  the  twelve  Apostles,  representatives  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  set  apart  for  the  regeneration  of  Israel,  are  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  New  City  with  its  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,*  for  whom 
the  city  is  more  particularly  provided.  For  144,000  of  Israel  are 
first  sealed,  12,000  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  before  the  Seer 
beholds  the  great  multitude  of  all  nations  and  tribes  and  peoples.^ 
The  whole  description  is  a  mere  allegory  characterised  by  the 
strongest  Jewish  dogmatism,  and  it  is  of  singular  value  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  author. 

Moreover,  the  apparent  glorification  of  the  Twelve  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  promise  which  Jesus  is  represented  by  the 
Synoptics*  as  making  to  them  in  person.  When  Peter,  in  the 
name  of  the  Twelve,  asks  what  is  reserved  for  those  who  ha\"e 
forsaken  all  and  followed  him,  Jesus  replies  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  be 
set  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. "^ 
Ewald  himself,  in  his  distribution  of  the  materials  of  our  existing 

*  /a^6.  bibl.  Wiss,,  v.,  p.  180  f;  cf.  Die,  Joh,  Schriften,  1862,  ii.,  jx  56  f. 

*  Apoc.y  xxi.  12.  '  ^  Ib,t  vii.  4-9. 

*  Matt.  adx.  27,  28 ;  Luke  xii.  28-30.  «  Matt.  xix.  28. 
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first  Synoptic  to  the  supposed  original  sources,  assigns  this  passage 
to  the  very  oldest  Gospel.'  What  impropriety  is  there,  and  what 
improbability,  therefore,  that  an  Apostle,  in  an  apocalyptic  allegory, 
should  represent  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  as  inscribed 
upon  the  twelve  foundation-stones  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  as 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  inscribed  upon 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  city?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pro- 
bable under  the  circumstances  that  an  Apostle  should  make 
such  a  representation,  and,  in  view  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
Apostle  John  himself  which  we  have  from  the  Synoptics,  it  is 
particularly  in  harmony  with  his  character ;  and  these  characteristics 
directly  tend  to  establish  his  identity  with  the  author. 

"How  much  less  is  it  credible  of  the  Apostle  John,"  says 
Ewald  elsewhere,  pursuing  the  same  argument,  "  who  as  a  writer 
is  so  incomparably  modest  and  delicate  in  feeling,  and  does  not 
in  a  single  one  of  the  writings  really  emanating  from  him  name 
himself  as  the  author,  or  even  proclaim  his  own  praise."*  This  is 
merely  sentimental  assumption  of  facts,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
allude ;  but,  if  the  "  incomparable  modesty  "  of  which  he  speaks 
really  existed,  nothing  could  more  conclusively  separate  the  author 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  from  the  son  of  Zebedee  whom  we  know  in 
the  Synoptics,  or  more  support  the  claims  of  the  Apocalypse.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  assert  that,  in  writing  a  serious  history  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  full  of  marvellous  events  and 
astounding  doctrines,  the  omission  of  his  name  by  an  Apostle  can 
not  only  not  be  recognised  as  genuine  modesty,  but  must  be  con- 
demned as  culpable  neglect.  It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  an 
Apostle  could  have  written  such  a  work  without  attaching  his 
name  as  the  guarantee  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  events 
and  statements  he  records.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  historian 
who  published  a  history  without  a  single  reference  to  recognised 
authorities,  and  yet  who  did  not  declare  even  his  own  name  as 
some  evidence  of  his  truth?  The  fact  is  that  the  first  two  Synoptics 
bear  no  author's  name  because  they  are  not  the  work  of  any  one 
man,  but  the  collected  materials  of  many ;  the  third  Synoptic  only 
pretends  to  be  a  compilation  for  private  use ;  and  the  fourth  Gospel 
bears  no  simple  signature  because  it  is  neither  the  work  of  an 
Apostle,  nor  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  and  hearer  of  the 
teaching  it  records. 

If  it  be  considered  incredible  that  an  Apostle  could,  even 
in  an  Allegory,  represent  the  names  of  the  Twelve  as  written 
on  the  foundation-stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  incom- 
parable modesty  and  delicacy  of  feeling  of  the  assumed  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  be  contrasted  with  it  so  much  to  the  disadvan- 

•  Die  drei  ersten  Ew.,  p.  23.  »  DUJoh,  Stkr,,  ii.,  p.  56  f. 
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tage  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  ask  whether  this  reference 
to  the  collective  Twelve  can  be  considered  at  all  on  a  par  with  the 
self-glorification  of  the  disguised  author  of  the  Gospel,  who,  not 
content  with  the  simple  indication  of  himself  as  John,  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  sharing  distinction  equally  with  the  rest  of  the 
Twelve,  assumes  to  himself  alone  a  pre-eminence  in  the  favour 
and  affection  of  his  Master,  as  well  as  a  distinction  amongst  his 
fellow  disciples,  of  which  we  first  hear  from  himself,  and  which  is 
anything  but  corroborated  by  the  three  Synoptics  ?  The  supposed 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  true,  does  not  plainly  mention 
his  name,  but  he  distinguishes  himself  as  "the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,"  and  represents  himself  as  "  leaning  on  Jesus'  breast 
at  supper."'  This  distinction  assumed  for  himself,  and  this 
preference  over  the  other  disciples  in  the  love  of  him  whom  he 
represents  as  God,  is  much  greater  self-glorification  than  that  of 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  shall  presently  see  how  far 
Ewald  is  right  in  saying,  moreover,  that  the  au&or  does  not 
clearly  indicate  the  person  for  whom,  at  least,  he  desires  to  be 
mistaken. 

We    must   conclude   that  these   objections   have  no   weight, 
and   that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the   supposition 
that  the  "John"  who  announces  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse    was    the  Apostle.     On  the  contrary,   the   tone   of 
authority  adopted  throughout,  and  the  evident  certainty  that  his 
identity  would  everywhere  be  recognised,  denote  a  position  in  the 
Church  which  no  other  [>erson  of  the  name  of  John  could  well 
have  held  at  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.     The 
external  evidence,  therefore,  which  indicates  the  Apostle  John  as 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  internal 
testimony  of  the  book  itself.     We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
strong  colouring  of  Judaism   in  the  views  of  the   writer.     Its 
imagery  is  thoroughly  Jewish,  and  its  allegorical  representations 
are    entirely    based   upon  Jewish    traditions    and    hopes.     The 
heavenly  City  is  a  New  Jerusalem  ;  its  twelve  gates  are  dedicated 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  Temple 
of  it ;  and  the  sealed  of  the  twelve  tribes  have  the  precedence  over 
the  nations,  and  stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion  (xiv.  i ) 
having  his  name  and  his  Father's  written  on  their  foreheads.     The 
language  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  the   most   Hebraistic 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  as  its  contents  are  the  most  deeply 
tinged  with  Judaism.     If,  finally,  we  seek  for  some  traces  of  the 
character  of  the  writer,  we  see  in  every  page  the  impress  of  an 
impetuous  fiery  spirit,  whose  symbol  is  the  Eagle,  breathing  forth 
vengeance  against  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  and  impatient  till  it 

'  John  xiii.  23 ;  xix.  26,  27  ;  xx.  2  f. ;  cf.  xxi.  20  f. 
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be  accomplished,  and  the  whole  of  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse 
proceed  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rolling  thunders  of  God's 
wrath. 

We  may  now  turn  to  examine  such  historical  data  as  exist  re- 
garding John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  to  inquire  whether  they 
accord  better  with  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  or  of  the  Evangelist.  John  and  his  brother  James  are 
represented  by  the  Synoptics  as  being  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and 
Salome.  They  were  fishermen  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  at  the 
call  of  Jesus  they  left  their  ship  and  their  father  and  followed  him.' 
Their  fiery  and  impetuous  character  led  Jesus  to  give  them  the 
surname  of  Boaviy/jy€s,  "Sons  of  thunder,"'  an  epithet  justified  by 
several  incidents  which  are  related  regarding  them.  Upon  one 
occasion,  John  sees  one  casting  out  devils  in  his  master's  name, 
and  in  an  intolerant  spirit  forbids  him  because  he  did  not  follow 
them,  for  which  he  is  rebuked  by  Jesus.3 .  Another  time,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan  village  would  not  receive  them, 
John  and  James  angrily  turn  to  Jesus  and  say  :  "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  even  as  Elijah  did?"*  A  remarkable  episode  will  have 
presented  itself  already  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  which  the 
second  synoptic  Gospel  narrates  as  follows  : — Mark  x.  35.  "  And 
James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee  come  unto  him  saying  unto 
him :  Teacher,  we  would  that  thou  shouldest  do  for  us  whatsoever 
we  shall  ask  thee.  36.  And  he  said  unto  them  :  What  would  ye 
that  I  should  do  for  you  ?  37.  They  said  unto  him  :  Grant  that 
we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand 
in  thy  glory.  38.  But  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Ye  know  not  what  ye 
ask :  can  ye  drink  the  cup  that  I  drink  ?  or  be  baptised  with  the 
baptism  that  I  am  baprised  with  ?  39.  And  they  said  unto  him  : 
We  can.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them :  The  cup  that  I  drink  ye 
shall  drink  ;  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baprised  withal  shall 
ye  be  baptised  :  40.  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  or  on  my  left 
hand  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared. 
41.  And  when  the  ten  heard  it  they  began  to  be  much  displeased 
with  James  and  John."  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  effrontery 
and  selfishness  of  the  request,  or  the  assurance  with  which  the 
brethren  assert  their  power  to  emulate  the  Master,  is  more  striking 
in  this  scene.  Apparently,  the  grossness  of  the  proceeding  already 
began  to  be  felt  when  our  first  Gospel  was  edited,  for  it  represents 
the  request  as  made  by  the  mother  of  James  and  John  ;  but  that 
is  a  very  slight  decrease  of  the  offence,  inasmuch  as  the  brethren 
are  obviously  consenting,  if  not  inciting,  parties  to  the  prayer,  and 

'  Matt  iv.  21  f. ;  Mark  i.  19  f.  ;  Lake  v.  19  f. 

»  Mark  iii.  17.  «  lb,,  ix.  38  f.  ;  Luke  ix.  49  f.  *  Lukeix.  54  f. 
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utter  their  "  We  can  "  with  the  same  absence  of  "  inoomparablc 
modesty."*  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  John  remained  in  Jerusalem,' 
and  chiefly  confined  his  ministry  to  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.3      The   account   which   Hegesippus  gives    of    James   the 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem  will  not   be  forgotten,*  and  we  refer  to  it  merely  in 
illustration  of  primitive  Christianity.     However  mythical  elements 
are  worked  up  into  the  narrative,  one  point  is  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  Christians  of  that  community  were  but  a  sect  of  Judaism, 
merely  superadding  to  Mosaic  doctrines  belief  in  the  actual  advent 
of  the  Messiah  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  foretold  ;  and 
we  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John  represented 
as  "  going  up  into  the  1  emple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,"^  Hke  other 
Jews.     In  the  Epistle  of   Paul  to  the  Galatians  we  have  mosi 
valuable  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Apostle  John.     Paul  found 
him  still  in  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  referred  tc>  in 
that  letter,  about  a.d.  50-53.     We  need  not  quote  at  length  the 
important  passage.  Gal.  ii.  i   f ,  but  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and 
stands  upon  stronger  evidence  than  almost  any  other  particular 
regarding  the  early  Church,  being  distinctly  and  directly  stated  by 
Paul  himself:  that  the  three  "pillar"  Apostles  representing  the 
Church  there  were  James,  Peter,  and  John.     Peter  is  markedly 
termed   the   Apostle   of  the   circumcision,   and    the    different ci> 
between  him  and  Paul  are  evidence  of  the  opposition  of  their 
views.     James  and  John  are  clearly  represented  as  sharing  ihc 
views  of  Peter,  and,  whilst  Paul  finally  agrees  with  them  that  he  is 
to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  the  three  arvkoi  elect  to  continue  their 
ministry  to  the  circumcision.^      H^re  is  John,  therefore,  clearly 
devoted  to  the  Apostleship  of  the  circumcision  as  opposed  to  PauL 
whose  views,  as  we  gather  from  the  whole  of  Paul's  account,  were 
little   more  than  tolerated  by  the  arvXoi,     Before  leaving  New 
Testament  data,  we  may  here  point  out  the  statement  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Aposdes  that  Peter  and  John  were  known  to  be  "unlettered 
and  ignorant   men  "7  (^avOpimroi  dypoififAaToi   koI   IBi^rat).      Later 
tradition  mentions  one  or  two  circumstances  regarding  John  to 
which  we  may  briefly  refer.     Irenseus  states :  **  There  are  those 
who  heard  him  (Polycarp)  say  that  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
going  to  bathe  at  Ephesus  and  perceiving  Cerinthus  within,  rushed 
forth  from  the  bath-house  without  bathing,  but  crying  out :  '  Lei 
us  fly  lest  the  bath-house  fall  down  :  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the 

truth,  being  within  it.' So  great  was  the  care  which  the  Apostles 

and  their  disciples  took  not  to  hold  even  verbal  intercourse  with 

'  Malt.  XX.  20  f.  »  Actsi.  13  ;  iii.  i.  3  /^.,  viii.  25  ;  xv.  I  f. 

*  Eusebius,  //.  £.,  ii.  23  ;  cf.  p.  268  f.  5  Acts  iii.  1.  f. 

'  Gal.  ii.  8-9.  7  Acts  iv.  13. 
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any  of  the  corrupters  of  the  truth,"'  etc,  Polycrates,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Ephesus  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  states 
that  the  Apostle  John  wore  the  mitre  and  petalon  of  the  high 
priest  (os  €y€vrfOr)  Upevs  rh  ireraXov  iret^piyiccos),^  a  tradition  which 
agrees  with  the  Jewish  tendencies  of  the  Apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision as  Paul  describes  him.3 

Now,  if  we  compare  these  data  regarding  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee  with  the  character  of  John,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
as  we  trace  it  in  the  work  itself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  singular  agreement.  The  Hebraistic  Greek  and  abrupt 
inelegant  diction  are  natural  to  the  unlettered  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
and  the  fierce  and  intolerant  spirit  which  pervades  the  i^book  is 
precisely  that  which  formerly  forbade  the  working  of  miracles, 
even  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  by  any  not  of  the  immediate 
circle  of  Jesus,  and  which  desired  to  consume  an  inhospitable 
village  with  fire  from  heaven.*  The  Judaistic  form  of  Christianity 
which  is  represented  throughout  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Jewish 
elements  which  enter  so  largely  into  its  whole  composition,  are 
precisely  those  which  we  might  expect  from  John  the  Apostle  of 
the  circumcision,  and  the  associate  of  James  and  of  Peter  in  the 
very  centre  of  Judaism.  Parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  indeed,  derive 
a  new  significance  when  we  remember  the  opposition  which 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  met  with  from  the  Apostles  of 
the  circumcision,  as  plainly  declared  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  ii.  i  f.,  and  apparent  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings. 

We  have  already  seen  the  scarcely  disguised  attack  which  is 
made  on  Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  under  the  name  of 
Simon  the  Magician,  the  Apostle  Peter  following  him  from  city  to 
city  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  and  refuting  his  teaching. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animosity  against  Paul  which  was 

*  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Har.,  iii.  3,  §  4;  Eusebius,  H.  E.^  iv.  14. 

*  Easebius,  H.  E.y  iii.  31. 

3  We  need  not  refer  to  any  of  the  other  legends  regarding  John,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  the  tradition  common  amongst  the  Fathers  which  assigned  to 
him  the  cognomen  of  **  the  Virgin."  One  Codex  gives  as  the  superscription  of 
the  Apocalypse  :  **  rw  dylov  ivho^ordrov  &iroar6\ov  koX  edayycXiaTov  irapBhov 
TfyairrifUyov  ivumidlov  'Ibidyyov  d€ok6yov^^\  and  we  know  that  it  is  reported  in 
early  writings  that,  of  all  the  Apostles,  only  John  and  the  Apostle  Paul 
remained  unmarried ;  whence  probably,  in  part,  this  title.  In  connection  with 
this,  we  may  point  to  the  importance  attached  to  virginity  in  the  Apocalypse, 
xiv.  4 ;  of.  Schwegler,  Das  nachap,  Zeit. ,  ii. ,  p.  254  ;  LUcke,  Comtn.  iib.  d. 
Br.Joh.,  1836,  p.  32  f.  ;  Credner,  EinL  N,  7'.,  i.,  p.  21. 

*  The  very  objection  of  Ewald  regarding  the  glorification  of  the  Twelve,  if 
true,  would  be  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  audacious  request  of  John  and 
his  brother,  to  sit  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  glorified  Jesus,  for  we  find 
none  of  the  **  incompirable  modesty"  which  the  imaginative  critic  attributes 
to  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  in  the  John  of  the  Synoptics. 
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felt  by  the  Ebionitic  party,  to  which  John  as  well  as  Peter 
belonged,  was  extreme,  and  when  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  taught  by  him,  is  considered,  it  is  very 
comprehensible.  In  the  Apocalypse  we  find  undeniable  traces  of 
it  which  accord  with  what  Paul  himself  says,  and  with  the  un- 
doubted tradition  of  the  early  Church.  Not  only  is  Paul  silently 
excluded  from  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  which  might  be  intelli- 
gible when  the  typical  nature  of  the  number  twelve  is  considered, 
but  allusion  is  undoubtedly  made  to  him  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Churches.  It  is  clear  that  Paul  is  referred  to  in  the  address  to  the 
Church  of  Ephesus :  "  And  thou  didst  try  them  which  say  that 
they  are  Apostles  and  are  not,  and  didst  find  them  false  ";'  and 
also  in  the  words  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  :  "  But  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  there  them  that  hold  the 
teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling  block 
before  the  sons  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,*^  etc, 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Without  dwelling  on  this  point,  however, 
we  think  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  person  that 
the  Apocalypse  singularly  corresponds  in  every  respect — ^language, 
construction,  and  thought — with  what  we  are  told  of  the  character 
of  the  Apostle  John  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  by  tradition,  and 
that  the  internal  evidence,  therefore,  accords  with  the  external  in 
attributing  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  to  that  Apostle. 
We  may  without  hesitation  affirm,  at  least,  that  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  there  is  no  work  of  the  New 
Testament  which  is  supported  by  such  close  evidence. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  tra(&tion  as  to  the  residence  of  the 
Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor,  regarding  which  much  might  be 
said.  Those  who  accept  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
course  admit  its  composition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,^ 
and  see  in  this  the  confirmation  of  the  widespread  tradition  that  the 
Apostle  spent  a  considerable  period  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
that  city.  We  may  merely  mention,  in  passing,  that  a  historical  basis 
for  the  tradition  has  occasionally  been  disputed,  and  has  latterly 
again  been  denied  by  some  able  critics.  The  evidence  for  this,  as 
for  everything  else  connected  with  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
dispute  as  to  the  Presbyter  John,  to  whom  many  ascribe  the 
composition,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Apocalypse,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  Gospel,  according  as  they  finally  accept  the  one  or 
the  other  alternative  of  the  critical  dilemma  which  we  have 
explained. 

If  we  proceed  to  compare  the  character  of  the  Apostle  John,  as 
we  have  it  depicted  in  the  Synoptics  and  other  writings  to  which 

'  Apoc,,  ii.  2.  •  lb,,  ii.  14,  iu.  9.  3  73.^  i.  ^ 
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we  have  referred,  with  that  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
to  contrast  the  peculiarities  of  both,  we  have  a  very  different  result. 
Instead  of  the  Hebraistic  Greek  and  harsh  diction  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  unlettered  and  ignorant  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
we  find,  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  purest  and  least  Hebraistic 
Greek  of  any  of  the  Gospels  (some  parts  of  the  third  Synoptic, 
perhaps,  alone  excepted),  and  a  refinement  and  beauty  of  com- 
position whose  charm  has  captivated  the  world,  and  in  too  many 
cases  prevented  the  calm  exercise  of.  judgment.  Instead  of  the 
fierce  and  intolerant  temper  of  the  Son  of  thunder,  we  find  a 
spirit  breathing  forth  nothing  but  gentleness  and  love.  Instead  of 
the  Judaistic  Christianity  of  the  Apostle  of  Circumcision  who 
merely  tolerates  Paul,  we  find  a  mind  which  has  so  completely 
detached  itself  from  Judaism  that  the  writer  makes  the  very 
appellation  of  "Jew"  equivalent  to  that  of  an  enemy  of  the 
truth.  Not  only  are  the  customs  and  feasts  of  the  Jews  dis- 
r^arded  and  spoken  of  as  observances  of  a  people  with  whom  the 
writer  has  no  concern,  but  he  anticipates  the  day  when  neither  on 
Mount  Gerizim  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  men  shall  worship  the 
Father,  but  when  it  shall  be  recognised  that  the  only  true  worship 
is  that  which  is  offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  merits  of  his  death  is  the  only  way  by  which  man  can 
attain  to  eternal  life,  and  the  Mosaic  Law  is  practically  abolished. 
We  venture  to  assert  that,  taking  the  portrait  of  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  which  is  drawn  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Galatians,  supplemented  by  later  tradition,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  writer  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  no  unprejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  recognise  that 
there  are  not  two  features  alike. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  case  that  the  beauty  of  the  Gospel 
under  trial  has  too  frequently  influenced  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  and  men  who  hiave,  in  other  matters,  exhibited  sound 
critical  judgment,  in  this  abandon  themselves  to  sheer  sentimen- 
tality, and  indulge  in  rhapsodies  when  reasons  would  be  more 
appropriate.  Bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  given  the  whole  of 
the  data  r^arding  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  furnished  by  New 
Testament  writings — excluding  merely  the  fourth  Gospel  itself, 
which,  of  course,  cannot  at  present  be  received  in  evidence — as 
well  as  the  only  traditional  information  possessing,  from  its  date 
and  character,  any  appreciable  value,  it  will  become  apparent  that 
every  argument  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  John  was 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  possessed  of  characteristics  quite 
different  from  those  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  worthless  and  a  mere  petitio  principii.  We  can, 
therefore,  appreciate  the  state  of  the  case  when,  for  instance,  we 
find  an  able  man  like  Credner  commencing  his  inquiry  as  to  who 
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was  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with  such  words  as  tht 
following :  "  Were  we  entirely  without  historical  data  r^arding 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  who  is  not  named  in  the  wridng 
itself,  we  should  still,  from  internal  grounds  in  the  Gospel  itself— 
from  the  nature  of  the  language,  from  the  freshness  and  perspi- 
cacity of  the  narrative,  from  the  exactness  and  precision  of  the 
statements,  from  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  mention  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  from  the  love  and  fervour 
rising  to  ecstasy  which  the  .writer  manifests  towards  Jesus,  froqi 
the  irresistible  charm  which  is  poured  out  over  the  whole  ideally- 
composed  evangelical  history,  from  the  philosophical  considerations 
with  which  the  Gospel  begins — be  led  to  the  result :  that  the 
author  of  such  a  Gospel  can  only  be  a  native  of  Palestine,  can 
only  be  a  direct  eye-witness,  can  only  be  an  Apostle,  can  only  be 
a  favourite  of  Jesus,  can  only  be  that  John  whom  Jesus  held 
captivated  to  himself  by  the  whole  heavenly  spell  of  his  teaching, 
that  John  who  rested  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  stood  beneath  his 
cross,  and  whose  later  residence  in  a  city  like  Ephesus  proves 
that  philosophical  speculation  not  merely  attracted  him,  but  that 
he  also  knew  how  to  maintain  his  place  amongst  philosophically 
cultivated  Greeks."'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  proceed  further 
in  building  up  theory  on  baseless  assumption ;  but  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  Ewald, 
who  outstrips  him  in  the  boldness  and  minuteness  of  his 
conjectures.  We  must  now  more  carefully  examine  the  details  of 
the  case. 

The  language  in  which  the  Gospel  is  written,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  is  much  less  Hebraic  than  that  of  the  other 
Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke,  and  its  Hebraisms  are  not  on  the  whole  greater  than  was 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  Hellenistic  Greek ;  but  its 
composition  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  smoothness,  grace,  and 
beauty,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  assigned  the  first  rank  among 
the  Gospels.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  connection  whidi 
Credner  finds  between  the  language  and  the  Apostle  John  arises 
out  of  the  supposition  that  long  residence  in  Ephesus  had  enabled 
him  to  acquire  that  &cility  of  composition  in  the  Greek  language 
which  is  one  of  its  characteristics.  Ewald,  who  exa^erates  the 
Hebraism  of  the  work,  resorts  nevertheless  to  the  conjecture, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  consider,  that  the  Gospel  was 
written  from  dictation  by  young  friends  of  John  in  Ephesus,  who 
put  the  aged  Apostle's  thoughts,  in  many  places,  into  purer  Greek 
as  they  wrote  them  down."  The  arbitrary  nature  of  such  an 
explanation,  adopted  in  one  shape  or  another  by  many  apologists, 

'  Credner.  EinL  N,  r.,  i..  p.  208.  «  Die/oh.  ScJkr.,  i.    p.  50 1 
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requires  no  remark ;  but  we  shall  at  every  turn  meet  with  similar 
assumptions  advanced  to  overcome  difficulties.  Now,  although 
there  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  time  when,  if  ever,  the 
Apostle  removed  into  Asia  Minor,  it  is  at  least  pretty  certain  that 
he  did  not  leave  Palestine  before  a.d.  60.'  We  find  him  still  at 
Jerusalem  about  a.d.  50-53,  when  Paul  went  thither,  and  he  had 
not  at  that  time  any  intention  of  leaving ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  dedication  of  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  circumcision  is 
distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Apostle."  The  "unlettered  and 
ignorant "  fisherman  of  Galilee,  therefore,  had  obviously  attained 
an  age  when  habits  of  thought  and  expression  have  become  fixed, 
and  when  a  new  language  cannot  without  great  difficulty  be 
acquired.  If  we  consider  the  Apocalypse  to  be  his  work,  we  find 
positive  evidence  of  such  markedly  different  thought  and  language 
actually  existing  when  the  Apostle  must  have  been  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive 
that  he  could  have  subsequently  acquired  the  language  and 
mental  characteristics  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  It  would  be  perfectly 
absurd,  so  far  as  language  goes,  to  find  in  the  fourth  Gospel  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  Apostle  John,  of  whose  language  we 
have  no  information  except  from  the  Apocalypse,  a  composition 
which,  if  accepted  as  written  by  the  Apostle,  would  at  once  exclude 
all  consideration  of  the  Gospel  as  his  work. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  however,  which  seem  clearly  to 
indicate  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  neither  a 
native  of  Palestine  nor  a  Jew,  and  to  some  of  these  we  must  briefly 
refer.  The  philosophical  statements  with  which  the  Gospel  com- 
mences, it  will  be  admitted,  are  anything  but  characteristic  of  the 
Son  of  thunder,  the  ignorant  and  unlearned  fisherman  of 
Galilee  who,  to  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  life,  continued 
preaching  in  his  native  country  to  his  brethren  of  the  circumcision. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  Ix>gos  doctrine  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  to  the  purely  Hebraic  source  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
every  impartial  mind  must  perceive  that  here  there  is  no  direct  and 
simple  transformation  of  the  theory  of  Wisdom  of  the  Proverbs 
and  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  no  mere  development  of  the 
later  Memra  of  the  Targums,  but  a  very  advanced  application 
to  Christianity  of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar  through  the  writings  of  Philo,  to  which  reference 
has  so  ft-equently  been  made.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  decided  step 
beyond   the   doctrine   of    Philo    is   made    when   the    Logos    is 


*  It  is  almost  certain  that  John  did  not  remove  to  Asia  Minor  during  PauVs 
time.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  being  there  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (cf.  de 
Wctte,  Eiu/,  N.  T.,  p.  221). 

^  Gal.  ii.  9. 
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represented  as  (rap(  cycvcro  in  the  person  of  Jesus ;  but  this  aigih 
ment  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Wisdom^  and 
that  step  had  already  been  taken  before  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel.  In  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  final  application  of  the  doctrine,  and  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  weL 
acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  from 
which  he  derived  his  philosophy,  and  its  elaborate  and  systematic 
application  to  Jesus  alone  indicates  a  late  development  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  we  maintain  could  not  have  been  attained  by  the 
Judaistic  son  of  Zebedee.' 

We  have  already  on  several  occasions  referred  to  the  attitude 
which  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  assumes  towards  the  Jews. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  places  Christianity  generally  in  strong 
antagonism  to  Judaism,  as  light  to  darkness,  truth  to  a  lie,  and 
presents  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatic  Trinity  in  the  most  developed 
form  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
three  Synoptics,  and  in  contradiction  to  Hebrew  Monotheism,  he 
writes  at  all  times  as  one  who  not  only  is  not  a  Jew  himself,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  laws  and  customs.  He  speaks  everywhere 
of  the  feasts  "of  the  Jews,"  "the  passover  of  the  Jews,"  "the 
manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,"  "  the  Jews*  feast  of  taber- 
nacles," "as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,"  "the  Jews'  prepara- 
tion day,"  and  so  on."  The  Law  of  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  "  your 
law,"  "  their  law,"  as  of  a  people  with  which  the  writer  was  not 
connected.3  Moreover,  the  Jews  are  represented  as  continually 
in  virulent  opposition  to  Jesus,  and  seeking  to  kill  him ;  and  the 
word  "  Jew  "  is  the  unfailing  indication  of  the  enemies  of  the  tnith, 
and  the  persecutors  of  the  ChrisL-^  The  Jews  are  not  once  spoken 
of  as  the  favoured  people  of  God,  but  they  are  denounced  as 
"children  of  the  devil,"  who  is  "  the  father  of  lies  and  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning. "^  The  author  makes  Caiaphas  and  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  speak  of  the  Jewish  people  not  as  6  Aaos, 
but  as  rh  €$vosy  the  term  employed  by  the  Jews  to  designate  the 
Gentiles.^    We  need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  Jesus  of  the  fourth 

'  Most  critics  agree  that  the  characteristics  of  the  fourth  Gospel  render  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  old  man  untenable. 
'  John  ii.  6,  13  ;  V.  I  ;  vi.  4  ;  vii.  2 ;  xix.  40,  42,  etc 
3  /d.f  viii.  17  ;  X.  34 ;  XV.  25,  etc. 

*  Id.,  V.  16,  18;  vii.  23,  19  f.  ;  viii.  40,  59;  ix.  22,  28;  xviii.  31  f. : 
xix.  12  f. 

5  Jd.f  viii.  44. 

*  rb  tBvot  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  people  fourteen  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  so  used  five  times  in  the  fourth  Gospel  (xi.  48,  50,  51,  52,  xviii.  35), 
and  elsewhere,  with  one  exception,  only  by  the  author  of  the  third  S3mop(ic 
and  Acts  (Luke  vii.  5,  xxiii.  2 ;  Acts  x.  22,  xxiv.  3,  10,  17,  xxvi.  4,  xxviii.  19), 

^who  is  almost  universally  believed  to  have  been  a  Gentile  convert  and  not  a 
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Gospel  is  no  longer  of  the  race  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  God. 
The  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  the 
seed  of  David  is  entirely  set  aside,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  first 
and  thinl  Synoptics  tracing  his  descent  are  not  only  ignored,  but 
the  whole  idea  absolutely  excluded. 

Then  the  writer  calls  Annas  the  high  priest,  although  at  the 
same  time  Caiaphas  is  represented  as  holding  that  office.'     The 
expression  which  he  uses  is :  *'  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priest  that 
year"    (dpxupojs    Av    rev    tvuivTov    cicecvov).      This    statement, 
made  more  than  once,  indicates  the  belief  that  the  office  was 
merely  annual,  which  is  erroneous.     Josephus  states  with  regard 
to  Caiaphas  that  he  was  high  priest  for  ten  years,  from  a.d.  25-36.' 
Ewald  and  others  argue  that  the  expression  '*  that  year  "  refers  to 
the  year  in  which  the  death  of  Jesus,  so  memorable  to  the  writer, 
took  place,  and  that  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his 
having  been  high  priest  for  successive  years  also.3    This  explana- 
tion, however,  is  quite  arbitrary  and  insufficient,  and  this  is  shown 
by  the  additional  error  in  representing  Annas  as  also  high  priest 
at  the  same  time.     The  Synoptists  know  nothing  of  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  before  Annas,  and  the  reason  given  by  the  writer 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  why  the  soldiers  first  took  Jesus  to  Annas : 
"for  he  was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  who  was  high  priest  that 
same  year,"^  is  inadmissible.     The  assertion  is  a  clear  mistake,  and 
it  probably  originated  in  a  stranger,  writing  of  facts  and  institutions 
with  which  he  was  not  well  acquainted,  being  misled  by  an  error 
equally  committed  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     In  Luke  iii.  2  the  word  of  God  is  said  to 
come  to  John  the  Baptist,  "  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  '*  {^irl    dpxufKios  *Avva    koI    Kaid<f>a) ;   and    again,    in 
Acts  iv.  6,  Annas  is  spoken  of  as  the  high  priest  when  Peter  and 
John  healed  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  which  was 
called  **  Beautiful,"  and  Caiaphas  is  mentioned  immediately  after : 
'*  And  Annas  the  high  priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alex- 
few.     The  exception  referred  to  is  i  Pet.  ii.  9,  where,  however,  the  use  is 
ustified  :  i$yot  liyic»i  Xo^f  cfo  repcirofi^u'.     The  word  Xa^  is  only  twice  used 
n  the  fourth  Gospel,  once  in  xi.  50,  where  iBvo%  occurs  in  the  same  verse,  and 
igain  in  xviii.  14,  where  the  same  words  of  Caiaphas,  xi.  50,  are  quoted.     It 
5  found  in  viii.  2,  but  that  episode  does  not  belong  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  is 
irobably  taken  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.     Ewald  himself 
K>ints  oat  that  the  saying  of  Caiaphas  is  the  purest  Greek,  and  this  is  another 
troof  that  it  could  not  proceed  from  the  son  of  2^bedee.     It  could  still  less  be, 
s  ii  stands,  an  original  speech  in  Greek  of  the  high  priest  to  the  Jewish 
x>uncil — a  point  which  does  not  require  remark  (cf.  Ewald,  Die  /ok.  Schr., 
,  p.  325,  anm.  I). 

'  John  xi.  49,  51  ;  xviiL  13,  16,  19,  22,  24. 
»  AfUi^.  xviii.  2,  §  2 ;  4,  §  3 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57. 

3  Diejoh,  Schr.,  i.,  p.  326,  anm.  I  ;  LUcke,  Comment,  Ev.Joh.,  u.,  p.  484. 
*  John  xviii.  13. 
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ander,  and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest^ 
Such  statements,  erroneous  in  themselves  and  not  understood  by 
the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  may  have  led  to  the  confusioD  in 
the  narrative.  Annas  had  previously  been  high  priest,  as  we  know 
from  Josephus,'  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  the 
title  was  not  continued  after  the  office  was  resigned ;  and  Ishmad, 
Eleazar,  and  Simon,  who  succeeded  Annas  and  separated  his  tenn 
of  office  from  that  of  Caiaphas,  did  not  subsequently  bear  the  title. 
The  narrative  is  a  mistake,  and  such  an  error  could  not  have  been 
committed  by  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  much  less  by  an  acqusun- 
J  tance  of  the  high  priest.' 

:  There  are  also  several   geographical  errors  committed   whidi 

J  denote  a  foreigner.      In  i.  28  the  writer  speaks  of  a  "  Bethany 

J  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptising."     The  substitution  of 

:  "  Bethabara,"  mentioned  by  Origen,  which  has  erroneously  crept 

^  into  the  vulgar  text,  is,  of  course,  repudiated  by  critics,  "  Bethany  *" 

I  standing  in  all   the  older  codices.     The  alteration  was  evidently 

J  proposed  to  obviate  the  difficulty  that,  even  in  Origen's  time,  there 

:  did  not  exist  any  trace  of  a  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  in  Peraea. 

i  •         The  place  could  not  be  the  Bethany  near  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  sup- 

posed that  the  writer  either  mistook  its  p>osition  or,  inventing  a 
second  Bethany,  which   he  described  as  "  beyond  Jordan,"  diis- 
;  played  an  ignorance  of  the  locality  improbable  either  in  a  Jew  or  a 

Palestinian.3     Again,   in  iii.   23,  the  writer  says  that   "John  was 

[  *  Anlig.y  xviii.  2,  §  I. 

^  John  xviii.  15.     The  author  sa}^,  in  relating  the  case  of  restoratioa  of  sight 
I  to  a  blind  man,  that  Jesas  desired  him  :   (ix.   7)  "  Go  wash  in  the  pool  of 

;  Siloam,"  and  adds :  "  which  is  by  interpretation  :  Sent."     The  writer  evidentW 

[  wishes  to  ascribe  a  prophetical  character  to  the  name,  and  thus  increase  the 

%  significance  of  the  miracle  ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  name,  it  i^ 

contended,  is  forced  and  incorrect  (Bretschneider,  Probabilia,  p.  93 ;  I>avidsoD, 
J  Int.  N,  7".,  ii.,  p.  428;   cf.  Gesenius,  Lex.  Hebr.,  1847,  p.  925),  and  betn^-s 

^  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  language.     At  the  best,  tne  interpretation  is  a 

mere  conceit,  and  LUcke  (Ev.Joh.y  ii.,  p.  381)  refuses  to  be  persuaded  thai  the 
parenthesis  is  by  John  at  all,  and  prefers  the  conjecture  that  it  is  a  gloss  of  some 
ancient  allegorical  interpreter  introduced  into  the  text.  Other  critics  (Kninod, 
Com.  in  N.  71,  18 1 7,  iii.,  p.  445  ;  Tholuck,  Com.  Ev.  Joh.  ^te  Aufl.^  1S37, 
p.  194  :  cf.  Neander,  Leben  J.  C.  Tte  Ausg.  p.  398,  anm.  i  ;  Fanar,  Uft  ^' 
Christy  ii.,  p.  81,  n.  3)  express  similar  views ;  but  this  explanation  is  resisted 
by  the  evidence  of  MSS.  As  the  balance  of  opinion  pronounces  the  interpreta- 
tion within  grammatical  possibility,  and  the  interpolation  of  the  phrase  may  be 
equally  possible,  the  objection  must  not  be  pressed. 

3  Baur,  (Inters,  kan.  Ew.,  p.  331  ;  Bretschneider,  Probabilia^  p.  95  f.  ; 
Davidson,  Int.  N.  7^.,  ii.,  p.  427;  Schenkel,  Dus  Ckarakt,  Jesu,  p.  354; 
Scholten,  Het  Ev.  Joh.,  p.  207.  Keim  {Jes.  v.  Naz.,  i.,  p.  495,  iii.,  p.  66, 
anm.  2)  does  not  consider  the  events  connected  with  the  place  historical.  The 
reference  is  suggestively  discussed  by  Bleek,  Eini.  A^.  71,  p.  2iof.  ;  Beiirdgg, 
p.  256  f.  ;  Caspari,  Chron.  Geogr.  Eini.,  1869,  p.  79  f.  ;  Ebrard,  Ev.J&k,, 
p.  68  f.  ;  Ewald,  Gesck.  V.  Isr.,  v.,  p.  262,  anm.  i ;  Farrar,  Life  of  CJkrist,i., 
p.  140,  n.  I  ;  Grove,  in  Smith's  Diet.  0/ Bible,  i.,  p.  194  f.  ;  Hengstenberg,  £r. 
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baptising  in  /Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much  water 
there."  This  -^non,  near  to  Salim,  was  in  Judaea,  as  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  previous  verse.  The  place,  however,  was  quite 
unknown  even  in  the  third  century,  and  the  nearest  locality  which 
could  be  indicated  as  possible  was  in  the  north  of  Samaria,  and, 
therefore,  differed  from  the  statements  in  iii.  22,  iv.  3.'  i^non 
signifies  "  springs,"  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  not  knowing  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  did 
not  simply  mistake  it  for  the  name  of  a  place.'  In  any  case,  there 
seems  to  be  here  another  error  into  which  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  had  he  been  the  Apostle  John,  could  not  have  fallen. 

The  account  of  the  miracle  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  a  remark- 
able one  for  many  reasons.  The  words  which  most  pointedly  relate 
the  miraculous  phenomena  characterising  the  pool  are  rejected  by 
many  critics  as  an  interpolation.  In  the  following  extract  we  put 
them  in  italics :  v.  3. — "  In  these  (five  porches)  lay  a  multitude  of 
the  sick,  halt,  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  4. 
For  an  angel  went  down  at  certain  seasons  into  the  pool  and  was 
troubling  the  water :  he,  therefore^  who  first  went  in  after  the 
troubling  of  the  water  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had^ 
We  maintain,  however,  that  the  obnoxious  passage  is  no  spurious 
interpolation,  but  that  there  is  ample  evidence,  external  and 
internal,  to  substantiate  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  text.  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  passage  is  omitted  by  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
Codices,  and  by  C ;  that  A^  L,  18,  and  others,  omit  the  last 
phrase  of  verse  3,  and  that  D,  33,  which  contain  that  phrase,  omit 
the  whole  of  verse  4,  together  with  157,  314  and  some  other  MSS.; 
that  in  many  codices  in  which  the  passage  is  found  it  is  marked 
by  an  asterisk  or  obelus,  and  that  it  presents  considerable  variation 
in  readings.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  omitted  by  Cureton's  Syriac, 
by  the  Thebaic,  and  by  most  of  the  Memphitic  versions.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  exists  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  C3,  E,  F.  G, 
H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  U,  V,  r.  A,  and  other  MSS.,3  and  it  forms  part  of 
the  Peschito,  Jerusalem  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Watkin's  Memphitic, 
^thiopic,  and  Armenian  versions.     More  important  still  is  the 

Joh.^  i.,  p.  83  f. ;  HoUzmann,  in  Schenkel's  Bib.  Lex.,  i.,  p.  420  f.  ;  Meyer, 
Ev.Joh,,^.  103  f.  ;  Winer,  Bibl.  Realworterb.,  i.,  p.  167.  The  itinerary 
indicated  in  the  following  passages  should  be  borne  in  mind  :  John  i.  18,  43, 
ii.  I,  X.  40,  xi.  1-18.  The  recent  apologetic  attempt  to  identify  this  Bethany 
with  Tell  Anihje,  **  ndrrische  weise  as  Keim  contemptuously  terms  Caspari's 
proceeding,  has  signally  failed. 

'  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was  shown  in  their  day,  near  Salem 
and  the  Jordan,  eight  miles  south  of  Scythopolis ;  but  few  critics  adopt  this 
site,  which  is,  in  feet,  excluded  by  the  statements  of  the  evangelist  himself. 

'  Scholten,  Hel  Ev.  Joh. ,  p.  435. 

i  The  italicised  words  in  verse  3,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  are  only  by 
the  second  hand  in  A,  but  they  are  originally  given  in  D  and  33. 

2M 
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fad  that  it  existed  in  the  ancient  Latin  version  of  TertuUian,  who 
refers  to  the  passage ;'  and  it  is  quoted  by  Didymus,  Chrysostom, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Theophylact,  Euthymius,  and  other  Fathers.  Its 
presence  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex  alone  might  not  comptensate 
for  the  omission  of  the  passage  by  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
Codices  and  C,  D ;  but  when  the  Alexandrian  MS.  is  supported  by 
the  version  used  by  TertuUian,  which  is  a  couple  of  centuries 
older  than  any  of  the  other  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  Peschita 
not  to  mention  other  codices,  the  balance  of  external  evidence  is 
distinctly  in  its  favour. 

The  internal  evidence  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  passage.  It  is  true  that  tliere  are  a  considerable 
number  of  aira^  Xcyo/uva  in  the  few  lines :  ckScxcc^s  Kivryn% 
To/Mx^,  KooTz/Aa,  KarkyecrOaL^  and  perhaps  Sijirorc  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  phenomena  described  are  excep- 
tional, and  may  well  explain  exceptional  phraseology.  On  the 
other  hand,  vyi-qs  is  specially  a  Johannine  word,  used  v.  4  and 
six  times  more  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  only  five  times  in  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  vyvqs  with  yivta-Oai  occurs  in  v.  4,  6, 
9,  14,  and  with  rroUtv  in  v.  11,  15,  vii.  23,  and  nowhere  else. 
Tapd(ra-€iv  also  may  be  indicated  as  employed  in  v.  4,  7,  and  five 
times  more  in  other  parts  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  only  eleven  times  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  use  of  rapaxi}  in  v.  4  is 
thus  perhaps  naturally  accounted  for.  The  context,  however,  for- 
bids the  removal  of  this  passage.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  verse  3  could  have  ended  with  "  withered  "  (£^}p^v); 
and  although  many  critics  wish  to  retain  the  last  phrase  in  verse  3, 
in  order  to  explain  verse  7,  this  only  shows  the  necessity,  without 
justifying  the  arbitrary  maintenance  of  these  words ;  whilst  verse  4, 
which  is  still  better  attested,  is  excluded  to  get  rid  of  the  incon- 
venient angel.  It  is  evident  that  the  expression,  ''when  the 
water  was  troubled"  {orav  rapayO^  rh  i55a»/»),  of  the  undoubted 
verse  7  is  unintelligible  without  the  explanation  that  the  angel  *'  was 
troubling  the  water"  {trdpaa-a-e  rh  vSatp)  of  verse  4,  and  also 
that  the  statement  of  verse  7,  "  but  while  I  am  coming,  another 
goeth  down  before  me"  (ev  (J!  Sc  ipxofmi  ryw,  dXXos  rpi 
€fAov  KaraPaCv€i),  absolutely  requires  the  account :  "he,  there- 
fore, who  first  went  in,  etc."  (o  oZv  irptaroi  ifi^ds  k.  t.  A.)  of 
verse  4.  The  argument  that  the  interpolation  was  made  to  explain 
the  statement  in  verse  7  is  untenable,  for  that  statement  necessarily 
presupposes  the  account  in  the  verses  under  discussion,  and  can- 
not  be  severed  from  it.     Even  if  the  information  that  the  water 

'  Angelum  aauis  intervenirey  sifunmm  videtur,  exemplum  futuri  pratctuurnt. 
Piscinam  Betksaidam  angelus  interveniens  commavtbcU,  Ohserwubant^  fui 
valetudinem  querebantur ;  nam  si  quis  praevenerat  descendtrt  ilJuc,  queri  f^* 
lavacrum  desinebat  {De  Bapitsnic,  %  5). 
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was  "  troubled  "  at  certain  seasons  only  could  have  been  dispensed 
with,  it  is  obvious  that  the  explanation  of  the  condition  of  healing, 
given  in  verse  4,  is  indispensable  to  the  appreciation  of  the  lame 
man's  complaint  in  verse  7,  for  without  knowing  that  priority  was 
essential  the  reason  for  the  protracted  waiting  is  inconceivable.  It 
is  also  argued  that  the  passage  about  the  angel  may  have  been 
interpolated  to  bring  out  the  presence  of  sup)ernatural  agency  ;  but 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  omit  these  verses,  of  which  there  is  such  ancient  attesta- 
tion, in  order  to  eliminate  an  embarrassing  excess  of  supernatural 
agency,  and  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  fact,  for 
which  even  Tertullian'  endeavoured  to  account,  that  the  supposed 
pool  had  ceased  to  exhibit  any  miraculous  phenomena.  This 
natural  explanation  is  illustrated  by  the  alacrity  with  which  Apolo- 
gists at  the  present  day  abandon  the  obnoxious  passage.^  The 
combined  force  of  the  external  and  internal  evidence  cannot,  we 
think,  be  fairly  resisted.3 

Now,  not  only  is  the  pool  of  Bethesda  totally  unknown  at  the 
present  day,  but,  although  possessed  of  such  miraculous  properties, 
it  was  not  known  even  to  Josephus,  or  any  other  writer  of  that 
time.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  were  the  narrative  genuine,  the 
phenomena  could  have  been  unknown  and  unmentioned  by  the 
Jewish  historian.^  There  is  here  evidently  the  narrative  neither  of 
an  Apostle  nor  of  an  eye-witness. 

Another  very  significant  mistake  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  (iv.  5)  near  "a  city  of  Samaria  which  is  called 
Sychar.'*  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  such  place — ^and 
apologetic  ingenuity  is  severely  taxed  to  explain  the  difficulty. 

'  Adv.  Judaosy  §  13. 

^  "  The  Biblical  critic  is  glad  that  he  can  remove  these  words  from  the 
record,  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  explain  them  "  (Rev.  H.  W.  Watkins, 
M.A.,  in  A  New  Test,  Comnuntary  for  English  Readers ^  edited  by  Charles 
John  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  i.,p.  416). 

3  «|/Vithout  pretending  to  give  an  exhaustive  list,  we  may  mention  the  views 
of  the  following  critics  : — In  favour  of  the  authenticity  :  Von  Ammon,  Bengel, 
Burton,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Grotius,  Hahn,  Hengstenberg,  Hilgenfeld,  Hof- 
mann,Lachmann,  Lampe,  Lange,  McClellan,  Reuss,  Scholz,  Scrivener  (doubtful), 
Sepp,  Stier,  Strauss,  Tittmann,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Weisse,  Wetstein, 
Wordsworth.  Ebrard  and  Ewald  are  disposed  to  accept  verse  3,  and  to  reject 
verse  4  only.  Against  the  authenticity:  Alford,  Baeumlein,  BrUckner, 
Davidson,  Farrar,  Godet,  Griesbach,  Kuinoel,  Lightfoot,  LUcke,  Luthardt, 
Meyer,  Milligan,  Neander,  Okhausen,  Sanday,  Scholten,  Semler,  Spttth, 
Stemler,  Storr,  Tischendorf,  Tholuck,  Tregelles,  Trench,  Weizsicker,  West- 
cott,  and  Hort.  The  following  are  doubtful:  Holtzmann,  Schulz,  Theile, 
de  Wette. 

*  Cf.  Lttcke,  Com.  Ev.  /oh.,  ii.,  p.  16  f.  ;  Ewald,  Die  Joh,  Schr,,  i., 
p.  200  f. 
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The  common  conjecture  has  been  that  the  town  of  Sichem  is 
intended,  but  this  is  rightly  rejected  by  Delitzsch'  and  Ewald.* 
Credner,3  not  unsupported  by  others,  and  borne  out  in  paiticubr 
by  the  theory  of  Ewald,  conjectures  that  Sychar  is  a  corruption  of 
Sichem,  introduced  into  the  Gospel  by  a  Greek  secretary  to  whom 
this  part  of  the  Gospel  was  dictated,  and  who  mistook  the 
Apostle's  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllable.  VV^e  constantly  meet 
with  this  elastic  explanation  of  difficulties  in  the  Gospel,  but  its 
mere  enunciation  displays  at  once  the  reality  of  the  difficulties  and 
the  imaginary  nature  of  the  explanation.  Hengstenberg  adopts 
the  view,  and  presses  it  with  pious  earnestness,  that  the  term  is  a 
mere  nickname  for  the  city  of  Sichem,  and  that,  by  so  slight  a 
change  in  the  pronunciation,  the  Apostle  called  the  place  a 
city  of  Lies — a  play  upon  words  which  he  does  not  consider 
unworthy/  The  only  support  which  this  latter  theory  can  secure 
from  internal  evidence  is  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  discourse  with  the  woman  is  ideal.  Hengstenbergs 
conjectures  that  the  five  husbands  of  the  woman  are  typical  of  the 
Grods  of  the  five  nations  with  which  the  King  of  Assyria  peopled 
Samaria,  2  Kings  xvii.  24-41,  and  which  they  worshipped 
instead  of  the  God  of  Israel;  and  as  the  actual  God  of  the 
Samaritans  was  not  recognised  as  the  true  God  by  the  Jews,  nor 
their  worship  of  him  on  Mount  Gerizim  held  to  be  valid,  he 
considers  that  under  the  name  of  the  City  of  Sychar  their  whole 
religion,  past  and  present,  was  denounced  as  a  lie.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  episode  is  allegorical,  but  such  a  defence  of 
the  geographical  error,  the  reality  of  which  is  everywhere  felt 
whilst  it  is  quite  insufficient  on  the  one  hand,  effectually  destro)*s 
the  historical  character  of  the  Gospel  on  the  other.  The  inferences 
from  all  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  fourth  Gospel 
in  the  main  follows  the  Septuagint  version,  or  shows  its  influence, 
and  nowhere  can  be  shown  directly  to  translate  from  the 
Hebrew. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  we  must  proceed  to 
examine  more  closely  the  indications  given  in  the  Gospet  as 
to  the  identity  of  its  author.  We  need  not  point  out  that  the 
writer  nowhere  clearly  states  who  he  is,  nor  mentions  his  name ; 
but  expressions  are  frequently  used  which  evidently  show  the 
desire   that  a   particular    person    should    be    understood.      He 

*  Talmudische  Stud.    Zeitschr.  gtsammt,   luth,    T^eoi.    u.    Kirche^    1856. 
p.  240  f. 

*  Die/oh.  Schr.f  i.,  p.    181,  anm.  i ;    Gesch.  V.  Isr.,  v.,  p.  348,  anro.  1  ; 
Jahrb,  bibl.  fViss,,  vUL,  p.  255  f. 

3  £in/,  N.  T,,  i.,  p.  264, 

^  Das  Ev,  des  heiLJoh,^  1867,  i.,  p.  244.  s  yj.,  i.,  p.  262  f. 
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generally  calls  himself  "the  other  disciple,"  or  "the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."*  It  is  universally  understood  that  he 
represents  himself  as  having  previously  been  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist  (i.  35  f.),  and  also  that  he  is  "the  other  disciple" 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  high  priest  (xviii.  15,  16),  if  not 
an  actual  relative,  as  Ewald  and  others  assert.^  The  assumption 
that  the  disciple  thus  indicated  is  John  rests  principally  on  the 
fact  that,  whilst  the  author  mentions  the  other  Apostles,  he  seems 
studiously  to  avoid  directly  naming  John,  and  also  that  he  never 
distinguishes  John  the  Baptist  by  the  appellation  6  /3aa-T«rr^s, 
whilst  he  carefully  distinguishes  the  two  disciples  of  the  name  of 
Judas,  and  always  speaks  of  the  Apostle  Peter  as  "  Simon  Peter," 
or  "Peter,"  but  rarely  as  "Simon"  only.  Without  pausing  to 
consider  the  slightness  of  this  evidence,  it  is  obvious  that, 
supposing  the  disciple  indicated  to  be  John  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
the  fourth  Gospel  gives  a  representation  of  him  quite  different 
from  the  Synoptics  and  other  writings.  In  the  fourth  Gospel 
(i.  35  f.)  the  calling  of  the  Apostle  is  described  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  John  (the  Baptist)  is  standing  with  two  of  his  disciples, 
and  points  out  Jesus  to  them  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  whereupon 
the  two  disciples  follow  Jesus,  and,  finding  out  where  he  lives, 
abide  with  him  that  day  and  subsequently  attach  themselves  to 
his  person.  In  verse  40  it  is  stated:  "One  of  the  two  which 
heard  John  speak,  and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's 
brother."  We  are  left  to  imagine  who  was  the  other,  and  the 
answer  of  critics  is,  John.  Now,  the  "  calling  "  of  John  is  related 
in  a  totally  different  manner  in  the  Synoptics — ^Jesus,  walking  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  sees  "two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter  and 
Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were 
fishers,  and  he  saith  unto  them :  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men.  And  they  straightway  left  their  nets  and 
followed  him.  And  when  he  had  gone  from  thence,  he  saw  other 
two  brethren,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  John  his  brother, 
in  the  ship  with  Zebedee  their  father  mending  their  nets ;  and 
he  called  them.  And  they  immediately  left  the  ship  and  their 
father  and  followed  him."3  These  accounts  are  in  complete 
contradiction  to  each  other,  and  both  cannot  be  true.  We  see, 
from  the  first  introduction  of  "  the  other  disciple "  on  the  scene, 
in  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  evident  design  to  give  him  the  prece- 
dence before  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  We  have  above 
given  the  account  of  the  first  two  Synoptists  of  the  calling  of 

'  John  i.  35  f. ;  xiii.  23  ;  xix.  26,  35 ;  xx.  2. 

"  Ewald,  Du,  Joh.  Schr.,  i.,  p.  400 ;  Bleek,  EinL  N.  r.,  p.  151-  Kwald 
considers  the  relationship  to  have  been  on  the  mother's  side.  Hengstenberg 
contradicts  that  strange  assumption  (Das  Ev.  keiL  Jok,y  iii.,  p.  19^)* 

3  Matt.  iv.  18-22 ;  Mark  L  i6K2a 
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Peter,  according  to  which  he  is  the  first  of  the  disciples  who  is 
selected,  and  he  is  directly  invited  by  Jesus  to  foUow  him  and 
become,  with  his  brother  Andrew,  "fishers  of  men."  James  and 
John  are  not  called  till  later  in  the  day,  and  without  the  record 
of  any  special  address.  In  the  third  Gospel  the  calling  of  Peter 
is  introduced  with  still  more  important  details.  Jesus  enters  the 
boat  of  Simon  and  bids  him  push  out  into  the  Lake  and  let  down 
his  net,  and  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  is  taken  :  "  Whei 
Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus's  knees  sa3ing :  Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.  For  he  was  astonished 
and  all  that  were  with  him,  at  the  draught  of  fishes  which  they 
had  taken."  The  calling  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  becomes  even 
less  important  here,  for  the  account  simply  continues :  "  And  so 
were  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  were  {KirtntrTs 
with  Simon."  Jesus  then  addresses  his  invitation  to  Simon,  and 
the  account  concludes  :  "And  when  they  had  brought  their  boats 
to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him."*  In  the  fourth 
Gospel  the  calling  of  the  two  disciples  of  John  is  first  narrated 
as  we  have  seen,  and  the  first  call  of  Peter  is  from  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  not  from  Jesus  himself.  "  He  (Andrew)  first  findeth 
his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him  :  We  have  found  the 
Messias  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  Christ),  and  he  brought  him 
to  Jesus.  Jesus  looked  on  him  and  said  :  Thou  art  Simon,  iht 
son  of  Jonas  ;=  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas  (which  is,  by  inter- 
pretation, Peter)."3  This  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  tht 
cognomen  Peter  is  given,  we  need  not  point  out,  is  likewist 
contradictory  to  the  Synoptics,  and  betrays  the  same  purpose  (^ 
suppressing  the  prominence  of  Peter. 

The  fourth  Gospel  states  that  "the  other  disciple,"  who  is 
declared  to  be  John,  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  was  known  to  the 
high  priest,  another  trait  amongst  many  others  elevating  him  above 
the  son  of  Zebedee  as  he  is  depicted  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  account  which  the  fourth  Gospel  gives  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus  is  in  very  many  important  particulars  at  varianct 
with  that  of  the  Synoptics.  We  need  only  mention  here  the 
point  that  the  latter  know  nothing  of  the  preliminary  examina 
tion  by  Annas.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  where 
the  denial  of  Peter  is  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  but  may  merely  say  that  no  other  disciple  but  Peter  ii 
mentioned  in  the  Synoptics  as  having  followed  Jesus  ;  and  Peter 

'  Luke  V.  i-ii. 

'  The  author  apparently  considered  that  Jonas  and  John  were  the  same 
name — another  indication  of  a  foreigner.  Although  some  of  the  oldest  codiccN 
read  John  here  and  in  xxi.  15-17,  there  is  great  authority  for  the  reading  Jons, 
which  is  considered  by  a  majority  of  critics  the  original. 

3  John  i.  41-42. 
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enters  without  difficulty  into  the  high  priest's  palace.'  In  the 
fourth  Gospel,  Peter  is  made  to  wait  without  at  the  door  until 
John,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  high  priest  and  freely  enters,  obtains 
j>ermission  for  Peter  to  go  in — another  instance  of  the  precedence 
which  is  systematically  given  to  John.  The  Synoptics  do  not  in 
this  particular  case  give  any  support  to  the  statement  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  certainly  in  nothing  that  is  said  of  John 
elsewhere  do  they  render  his  acquaintance  with  the  high  priest  in 
the  least  degree  probable.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  improbable  in 
the  extreme  that  the  young  fisherman  of  Galilee,  who  shows  very 
little  enlightenment  in  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  in  the  Synoptics, 
and  who  is  described  as  an  "  unlettered  and  ignorant "  man  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  could  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  high 
priest.  Ewald,  who  on  the  strength  of  the  word  yvcwrros,'  at 
once  elevates  him  into  a  relation  of  the  high  priest,  sees  in  the 
statement  of  Polycrates  that  late  in  life  he  wore  the  priestly 
iriraXov — a  confirmation  of  the  supposition  that  he  was  of  the 
high  priest's  race  and  family. 3  The  evident  Judaistic  tendency 
which  made  John  wear  the  priestly  mitre  may  distinguish 
him  as  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  theory 
which  makes  him  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which  there  is 
so  complete  a  severance  from  Judaism. 

A  much  more  important  point  is  the  designation  of  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  who  is  identified  with  the  Apostle 
John,  as  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  this  suggestive  appellation  alone  has  done  more 
than  any  arguments  to  ensure  the  recognition  of  the  work,  and  to 
overcome  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.  Religious  sentimentality, 
evoked  by  the  influence  of  this  tender  epithet,  has  been  blind  to 
historical  incongruities,  and  has  been  willing  to  accept,  with  little 
question,  from  the  "  beloved  disciple "  a  portrait  of  Jesus  totally 
unlike  that  of  the  Synoptics,  and  to  elevate  the  dogmatic  mysticism 
and  artificial  discourses  of  the  one  over  the  pure  morality  and 
simple  eloquence  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  this  representation  of  the  relations  between  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  Jesus  without  the  conviction  that  every  record  of  the 
life  of  the  great  Teacher  must  have  borne  distinct  traces  of  the 
preference,  and  that  the  disciple  so  honoured  must  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  every  early  writer  acquainted  with  the  facts.  If  we 
seek  for  any  evidence,  however,  that  John  was  distinguished  with 
such  special  affection — that  he  lay  on  the  breast  of  Jesus  at 
supper — that   even   the   Apostle   Peter  recognised    his    superior 

•JMatt.  xxvi.  58,  69 ;  Mark  xiv.  54,  56 ;  Luke  xxii.  54  f. 

»  John  xviii.  15. 

3  PUJoh,  Schr.,  i,,  p.  400,  anna,  i  ;  Bleek,  Einl,  N.  71,  p.  15. 
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intimacy  and  influence,'  and  that  he  received  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  the  care  of  his  mother  from  the  dying  Jesus,'  we  seek  in 
vain.     The  synoptic  Gospels,  which  minutely  record  the  details  of 
the  last  supper  and  of  the  crucifixion,  so  far  from  reporting  any 
such  circumstances  or  such  distinction  of  John,  do  not  evenmenticm 
his  name ;  and  Peter  everywhere  has  precedence  before  the  sons  of 
Zebedee.     Almost  the  only  occasions  upon  which  any  prominence 
is  given  to  them  are  episodes  in  which  they  incur  the  Master*s  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  cognomen  of  "  Sons  of  thunder  "  has  certainly 
no  suggestion  in  it  of  special  affection,  nor  of  personal  qualities 
likely  to  attract  the  great  Teacher.     The  selfish  ambition  of  the 
brothers  who  desire  to  sit  on  thrones  on  his  right  and  on  his  left 
and  the  intolerant  temper  which  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  a  Samaritan  village,  much  rather  contradict 
than  support  the  representation  of  the  fourth  Gospel.     Upon  one 
occasion,  indeed,  Jesus,  in  rebuking  them,  adds :  ''  Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of. "3     It  is  perfectly  undeniable  that 
John   nowhere  has  any   such  position  accorded  to  him  in  the 
Synoptics  as  this  designation  in  the  fourth  Gospel  implies.     In  the 
lists  of  the  disciples  he  is  always  put  in  the  fourth  place,^  and  in 
the  first  two  Gospels  his  only  distinguishing  designation  is  that  of 
"  the  brother  of  James,"  or  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.     ITic 
Apostle  Peter,  in  all  of  the  Synoptics,  is  the  leader  of  the  disciples. 
He  it  is  who  alone  is  represented  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Twelve, 
or  as  holding  conversation  with  Jesus ;  and  the  only  occasions  on 
which  the  sons  of  Zebedee  address  Jesus  are  those  to  which  we 
have   referred,  upon   which   his  displeasure  was  incurred.     The 
angel  who  appears  to  the  women  after  the  resurrection  desires 
them  to  tell  his  disciples  "  and  Peter  "  that  Jesus  will  meet  them 
in  Galilee  ;$  but  there  is  no  message  for  any  "  disciple  whom  he 
loved."     If  Peter,  James,  and  John  accompany  the  Master  to  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  and  are  witnesses  of  his  agony  in  the 
garden,  regarding  which,  however,  the  fourth  Gospel    is  totally 
silent,  the  two  brethren  remain  in  the   background,  and    Peter 
alone  acts  a  prominent  part.     If  we  turn  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
we  do  not  find  a  single  trace  of  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that 
Jesus  honoured  John  with  any  special  affection,  and  the  oppor 
tunity  of  referring  to  such  a  distinction  was  not  wanting  when  he 
writes  to   the   Galatians   of  his   visit   to   the    "  Pillar "  Apostles 

*  John  xiii.  23-26.  '  /^.,  xix.  25-27. 

3  Luke  ix.  55.  These  words  are  omitted  from  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.. 
but  they  are  in  Cod,  D  ( Beza)  and  many  other  very  important  texts,  as  wcl 
as  in  some  of  the  oldest  versions,  besides  being  quoted  by  the  Fathers.  Thc\ 
were  probably  omitted  after  the  claim  of  John  to  be  the  "  beloved  disciple  ** 
became  admitted. 

*  Matt.  X.  2-4 ;  Mark  iii.  16-19  J  Luke  vi.  14-16.  s  Mark  xvi.  7. 
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in  Jerusalem.  Here  again  we  find  no  prominence  given  to 
John,  but  the  contrary,  his  name  still  being  mentioned  last  and 
without  any  special  comment.  In  none  of  the  Pauline  or  other 
Epistles  is  there  any  allusion,  however  distant,  to  any  disciple 
whom  Jesus  specially  loved.  The  Apocalypse,  which,  if  any  book 
of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  to  him,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  Apostle  John,  makes  no  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  In 
none  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  is  there  the  slightest  indication 
of  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and,  if  we  come  to  the  Fathers  even,  it 
is  a  striking  circumstance  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  in  any 
early  work,  and  not  the  most  remote  indication  of  any  independent 
tradition  that  Jesus  distinguished  John,  or  any  other  individual 
disciple,  with  peculiar  friendship.  The  Roman  Clement,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  only  mentions  Peter  and 
Paul.'  Polycarp,  who  is  described  as  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John,  apparently  knows  nothing  of  his  having  been  especially 
loved  by  Jesus.  Pseudo-Ignatius  does  not  refer  to  him  at  all  in 
the  Syriac  Epistles,  or  in  either  version  of  the  seven  Epistles.' 
Papias,  in  describing  his  interest  in  hearing  what  the  Apostles  said, 
gives  John  no  prominence  :  "I  inquired  minutely  after  the  words 
of  the  Presbyters :  What  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what 
Philip  or  what  Thomas  or  James,  or  what  John  or  Matthew,  or 
what  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Aristion 
and  the  Presbyter  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say,  "3  etc. 

As  a  fact,  it  is  undenied  and  undeniable  that  the  representation 
of  John,  or  of  any  other  disciple,  as  specially  beloved  by  Jesus 
is  limited  solely  and  entirely  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  that  there 
is  not  even  a  trace  of  independent  tradition  to  support  the  claim; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  silence  of  the  earlier  Gospels 
and  of  the  other  New  Testament  writings  on  the  point,  and  indeed 
their  data  of  a  positive  and  unmistakable  character  oppose  rather 
than  support  the  correctness  of  the  later  and  mere  personal  asser- 
tion. Those  who  abandon  sober  criticism,  and  indulge  in  senti- 
mental rhapsodies  on  the  impossibility  of  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  being  any  other  than  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved," 
strangely  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  no  reason  whatever,  except 
the  assurance  of  the  author  himself,  to  believe  that  Jesus  specially 
loved  any  disciple,  and  much  less  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
Indeed,  the  statements  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  on  the  subject 
are  so  indirect  and  intentionally  vague  that  it  is  not  absolutely 

*  Ad  Corinth.^  v. 

-  Indeed,  in  ihe  universally-repudiated  Epistles,  beyond  the  fact  that  two  are 
addressed  to  John,  in  which  he  is  not  called  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved/j 
the  only  mention  of  him  is  the  statement,  "John  was  banished  to  Patmos 
{Ad  Tars.,  iii.). 

^  Eusebius,  H.  E,,  iii.  39. 
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clear  what  disciple  is  indicated  as  "  the  beloved,"  and  it  has  even 
been  maintained  that  not  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  Andrew 
the  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  was  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  lo^'ed,'* 
and  consequently  the  supposed  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.' 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  referring  to  one  of  the  most 
singular  features  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  chapter  xxi.,  which  is 
by  many  cited  as  the  most  ancient  testimony  for  the  authenticit}^ 
of  the  work,  and  which  requires  particular  consideration.       It  is 
obvious  that  the  Gospel    is   brought  to  a  conclusion  by  verses 
30,  31  of  chapter  XX.,  and  critics  are  universally  agreed  at  least  that, 
whoever  may  be  its  author,  chapter  xxi.  is  a  supplement  only 
added  after  an  interval.      By  whom  was  it  written  ?      As  may  he 
supposed,  critics  have  given  very  different  replies  to  this  important 
question.     Many  af!irm,  and  with  much  probability,  that  chapter 
xxi.  was  subsequently  added  to  the  Gospel  by  the  author  himself. 
A  few,  however,  exclude  the  last  two  verses,  which  they  consider 
to  have  been  added  by  another  hand.     A  much  larger  number 
assert  that  the  whole  chapter  is  an  ancient  appendix  to  the  Gospel 
by  a  writer  who  was  not  the  author  of  the  Gospel.     A  few  likewistr 
reject   the   last   two   verses  of  the  preceding  chapter.      In  this 
supplement  (v.  20)  "the    disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  alsi" 
leaned  on  his  breast  at  the  supper  and  said  :  Lord,  which  is  he 
that  betrayeth  thee  ?"  is  (v.  24)  identified  with  the  author  of  the 
Gospel. 

We  may  here  state  the  theory  of  Ewald  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  is  largely  deduced  from 
considerations  connected  with  the  last  chapter,  and  which, 
although  more  audaciously  minute  in  its  positive  and  arbitran" 
statement  of  details  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
introduces  more  or  less  the  explanations  generally  given  regardini; 
the  composition  of  chapter  xxi.  Out  of  all  the  indications  in  the 
work,  Ewald  decides  : — 

"  I.  That  the  Gospel,  completed  at  the  end  of  chapter  xx., 
was  composed  by  the  apostle  about  the  year  80,  with  the  free  help 
of  friends,  not  to  be  immediately  circulated  throughout  the  world, 
but  to  remain  limited  to  the  narrower  circle  of  friends  until  hi> 
death,  and  only  then  to  be  published  as  his  legacy  to  the  whole  it 
Christendom.  In  this  position  it  remained  ten  years,  or  even 
longer. 

"  2.  As  the  preconceived  opinion  r^;arding  the  life  or  death  i?( 
the  Apostle  (xxi.  23)  had  perniciously  spread  itself  throughout  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  the  Apostle  himself  decided,  even  before 
his  death,  to  counteract  it  in  the  right  way  by  giving  a  correct 
statement   of  the   circumstances.     The   same  friends,   therefore, 

'  LUtzelberger,  Die  kirchL  Tradition  Uhtr  d,  ApasLjok,,  p.  199  f. 
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assisted  him  to  design  the  very  important  supplement,  chapter 
xxi.,  and  this  could  still  be  very  easily  added,  as  the  book  was  not 
yet  published.  His  friends  proceeded,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
more  freely  in  its  composition  than  previously  in  writing  the  book 
itself,  and  allowed  their  own  hand  more  clearly  to  gleam  through, 
although  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  work,  they  conformed  to  the 
will  of  the  Apostle,  and  did  not,  even  in  the  supplement,  openly 
declare  his  name  as  the  author.  As  the  supplement,  however,  was 
to  form  a  closely  connected  part  of  the  whole  work,  they  gave  at 
its  end  (verses  24  f.),  as  it  now  seemed  to  them  suitable,  a  new 
conclusion  to  the  augmented  work. 

"  3.  As  the  Apostle  himself  desired  that  the  preconceived  opinion 
regarding  him,  which  had  been  spread  abroad  to  the  prejudice  of 
Christendom,  should  be  contradicted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  even 
before  his  death,  he  now  so  far  departed  from  his  earlier  wish  that 
he  permitted  the  circulation  of  his  Gospel  before  his  death.  We 
can  accept  this  with  all  certainty,  and  have  therein  trustworthy 
testimony  regarding  the  whole  original  history  of  our  book. 

"4.  When  the  Gospel  was  thus  published  it  was  for  the  first  time 
gradually  named  after  our  Apostle,  even  in  its  external  superscrip- 
tion :  a  nomination  which  had  then  become  all  the  more  necessary 
and  permanent  for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  as  it  was  united  in 
one  whole  with  the  other  Gospels.  The  world,  however,  has  at  all 
times  known  it  only  under  this  wholly  right  title,  and  could  in  no 
way  otherwise  know  it  and  otherwise  name  it"' 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  each  of  these  points  in  detail,  we 
shall  be  able  to  discuss  the  principal  questions  connected  with 
the  fourth  Gospel. 

The  theory  of  Ewald,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written  down 
with  the  assistance  of  friends  in  Ephesus,  has  been  imagined  solely 
to  conciliate  certain  phenomena  presented  throughout  the  Gospel, 
and  notably  in  the  ]ast  chapter,  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
it  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is 
not  a  single  word  in  the  work  itself  explaining  such  a  mode  of 
composition,  and  that  the  hypothesis  proceeds  purely  from  the 
ingenious  imagination  of  the  critic  The  character  of  the 
language,  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  is  indirectly  indicated  in 
the  third  person,  and  the  reference,  even  in  the  body  of  the  work 
(xix.  35),  to  the  testimony  of  a  third  person,  combined  with  the 
similarity  of  the  style  of  the  supplementary  chapter,  which  is  an 
obvious  addition  intended,  however,  to  be  understood  as  written 
by  a  different  hand,  have  rendered  these  conjectures  necessary  to 
reconcile  such  obvious  incongruities  with  the  ascription  of  the 
work  to  the  Apostle.     The  substantial  identity  of  the  style  and 

'  DUjoh,  Schr.,  i.,  p.  56  f.;   ctjahrb.  bibL  fViss.,  Hi.,  p.  171  f- 
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vocabulary  of  chapter  xxi.  with  the  rest  of  the  Gospel  is  asserted 
by  a  multitude  of  the  most  competent  critics.  Ewald,  whilst  he 
recognises  the  great  similarity,  maintains  at  the  same  time  a  real 
dissimilarity,  for  which  he  accounts  in  the  manner  just  quoted. 
The  language,  Ewald  admits,  agrees  fully  in  many  rare  nuames 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  prove  the  decided  dissimilarities  which,  he  asserts,  like- 
wise exist.  A  less  difference  than  that  which  he  finds  might,  he 
thinks,  be  explained  by  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  writing  of  the  work  and  of  the  supplement,  but  "  the  wondeiful 
similarity,  in  the  midst  of  even  greater  dissimilarity,  of  the  whole 
tone  and  particularly  of  the  style  of  the  composition  is  not  thereby 
accounted  for.  This,  therefore,  leads  us,"  he  continues,  "  to  the 
opinion :  The  Apostle  made  use,  for  writing  down  his  words,  of 
the  hand  and  even  of  the  skill  of  a  trusted  friend  who  later,  on  his 
own  authority  (fiir  sick  allein)^  wrote  the  supplement  The  great 
similarity,  as  well  as  dissimilarity,  of  the  style  of  both  parts  in  this 
way  becomes  intelligible  :  the  trusted  friend  (probably  a  Presbyter 
in  Ephesus)  adopted  much  of  the  language  and  mode  of  expression 
of  the  youthful  old  Apostle,  without,  however,  where  he  wrote 
more  in  his  own  person,  being  carefully  solicitous  of  ioaitating 
them.  But  even  through  this  contrast,  and  the  definite  dedaia- 
tion  in  v.  24,  the  Apostolical  origin  of  the  book  itself  becomes  all 
the  more  clearly  apparent ;  and  thus  the  supplement  proves  from 
the  most  diverse  sides  how  certainly  this  Gospel  was  written  b> 
the  trusted  disciple."'  Elsewhere  Ewald  more  clearly  explains 
the  share  in  the  work  which  he  assigns  to  the  Apostle's  disciple : 
"  The  proposition  that  the  Apostle  composed  in  a  unique  way  oui 
likewise  unique  Gosp>el  is  to  be  understood  only  with  the  impor- 
tant limitation  upon  which  I  have  always  laid  so  much  stress  ;  for 
John  himself  did  not  compose  this  work  quite  so  directly  as  Paul 
did  most  of  his  Epistles,  but  the  young  friend  who  wrote  it  down 
from  his  lips,  and  who,  in  the  later  appendix,  chapter  xxi.,  comes 
forward  in  the  most  open  way,  without  desiring  in  the  slightest  to 
conceal  his  separate  identity,  does  his  work  at  other  times  some- 
what freely,  in  that  he  never  introduces  the  narrator  speaking  ot 
himself  and  his  participation  in  the  events  with  *  I '  or  *  we,'  but 
only  indirectly  indicates  his  presence  at  such  events,  and,  towards 
the  end,  in  preference  refers  to  him,  from  his  altogether  peculiar 
relation  to  Christ,  as  *  the  disciple  whom  the  Lord  loved,'  so  that, 
in  one  passage,  in  regard  to  an  important  historical  testimonv 
(xix.  35),  he  even  speaks  of  him  as  of  a  third  person."  Ewalc 
then  maintains  that  the  agreement  between  the  Gospel  and  thr 
Epistles,  and  more  especially  the  first,  which  he  affirms,  without 

^  Jahrb,  HbL  fViss.,  iii.,  1850-51,  p.  173. 
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vouchsafing  a  word  of  evidence,  to  have  been  written  down  by  a 
different  hand,  proves  that  we  have  substantially  only  the  Apostle's 
very  peculiar  composition,  and  that  his  friend  as  much  as  possible 
gave  his  own  words.' 

It  is  obvious  from  this  elaborate  explanation,  which  we  need 
scarcely  say  is  composed  of  mere  assumptions,  that,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Apostle  John  with  the  Crospel,  Ewald  is  obliged  to 
assign  him  a  very  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  it :  he  recognises 
that  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  work  exclude  the  supposition 
that  the  Apostle  could  himself  have  written  the  Gospel,  so  he 
represents  him  as  dictating  it,  and  his  secretary  as  taking  con- 
siderable liberties  with  the  composition  as  he  writes  it  down,  and 
even  as  introducing  references  of  his  own ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
passage  to  which  he  refers,  where,  in  regard  to  the  statement  that 
at  the  Crucifixion  a  soldier  pierced  the  side  of  the  already  dead 
Jesus  and  that  forthwith  there  came  out  blood  and  water  (xix.  35), 
it  is  said :  '^  And  he  that  saw  it  hath  borne  witness,  and  his 
witness  is  true ;  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  may 
believe."'  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  writer  refers  to  the  testi- 
mony of  another  person — the  friend  who  is  writing  down  the 
narrative,  says  Ewald,  refers  to  the  Apostle  who  is  actually  dic- 
tating it  Ag&inf  in  the  last  chapter,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
work,  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  who  is  the  author,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  also  in  verse  24 :  "  This  is 
the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things "  (kcm  ypd\pas  ravra).  This,  according  to  Ewald,  is  the 
same  secretary,  now  writing  in  his  own  person.  The  similarity 
between  this  declaration  and  the  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  another 
person,  in  xix.  35,  is  certainly  complete,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  proceed  from  the  same  pen ;  but  beyond  the  assertion 
of  Ewald  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  secretary  wrote 
the  Gospel  from  the  dictation  of  another,  and  ventured  to  inter- 
rupt the  narrative  by  such  a  reference  to  testimony,  which,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Apostle  John  was  known  as  the  actual 
author,  is  singularly  out  of  place.  If  John  wrote  the  Gospel,  why 
should  he  appeal  in  utterly  vague  terms  to  his  own  testimony,  and 
upon  such  a  point,  when  the  mere  fact  that  he  himself  wrote  the 
statement  was  the  most  direct  testimony  in  itself?  An  author 
who  composed  a  work  which  he  desired  to  ascribe  to  a  "  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  "  might  have  made  such  a  reference  as  xix.  35, 
in  his  anxiety   to   support    this   affirmation,  without  supposing 

'  /aJkrd.  bibl.  IViss.,  x.,  1859-60,  p.  87  f. 

'  We  do  not  go  into  any  discussion  on  the  use  of  the  word  iK€iy6x.  We 
believe  that  the  reference  is  distinctly  to  another  ;  but  even  if  taken  to  be  to 
himself  in  the  third  person,  the  passage  is  not  less  extraordinary,  and  the 
argument  holds. 
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that  he  had  really  compromised  his  design,  and  might  have 
naturally  added  such  a  statement  as  that  in  the  last  two  verses ;  but 
nothing  but  the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  John  was 
the  real  author  could  have  suggested  such  an  explanation  of  these 
passages.  It  is  throughout  assumed  by  Ewald  and  others  that 
John  wrote  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  specially  for  a  nanow 
circle  of  friends,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  considered  to  bethe  state- 
ment of  the  object  with  which  it  was  written:  ^^that  ye  may 
believe,"*  etc. — a  phrase,  we  may  remark,  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  very  verse  (xix.  35)  with  which  the  secretary  is  supposed 
to  have  had  so  much  to  do.  It  is  very  remarkable,  upon  this 
hypothesis,  that  in  xix.  35  it  is  considered  necessary  even  for  this 
narrow  circle,  who  knew  the  Apostle  so  well,  to  make  such  an 
appeal,  as  well  as  to  attach  at  its  close  (xxi.  24),  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world  in  general  as  Ewald  will  have  it,  a  certificate  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel. 

Upon  no  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  Apostle  John  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  such  an  explanation  credible.  That 
the  Apostle  himself  could  have  written  of  himself  the  words  in 
xix.  35  is  impossible.  After  having  stated  so  much  that  is 
more  surprising  and  contradictory  to  all  experience  without  refer- 
ence to  any  witness,  it  would  indeed  have  been  strange  had  he 
here  appealed  to  himself  as  to  a  separate  individual ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  inadmissible  to  assume  that  a  friend  to 
whom  he  is  dictating  should  interrupt  the  narrative  to  introduce  a 
p)assage  so  inappropriate  to  the  work,  and  so  unnecessary  for  any 
circle  acquainted  with  the  Apostolic  author.  If,  as  Ewald  argues, 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  of  composition  were  so  well  known 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  writer  more  clearly  to  designate 
himself  either  for  the  first  readers  or  for  the  Christian  world,  the 
passages  we  are  discussing  are  all  the  more  inappropriate.  That 
any  guarantee  of  the  tmth  of  the  Gospel  should  have  been 
thought  desirable  for  readers  who  knew  the  work  to  be  com- 
posed by  the  Apostle  John,  and  who  believed  him  to  be  "the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  is  inconceivable,  and  that  any  anony- 
mous and  quite  indirect  testimony  to  its  genuineness  should  either 
have  been  considered  necessary  or  of  any  value  is  still  moie 
incredible.  It  is  impossible  that  nameless  Presbyters  of  Kphesus 
could  venture  to  accredit  a  Gospel  written  by  the  Apostle  John : 
and  any  intended  attestation  must  have  taken  the  simple  and 
direct  course  of  stating  that  the  work  had  been  composed  by  the 
Apostle.  The  peculiarities  we  are  discussing  seem  to  us  explicate 
only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Gospel 
desired  that  it  should  be  understood  to  be  written  by  a  certain 

*  John  XX.  31. 
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disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  but  did  not  choose  distinctly  to  name 
him  or  directly  to  make  such  an  afHrmation. 

It  is,  we  assert,  impossible  that  an  Apostle  who  composed  a 
history  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  could  have  failed  to  attach 
his  name,  naturally  and  simply,  as  testimony  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  his  statements,  and  of  his  fitness  as  an  eye-witness  to  compose 
such  a  record.     As  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  does  not  state 
his  name,   Ewald  ascribes  the  omission  to  the  "  incomparable 
modesty  and  delicacy  of  feeling  "  of  the  Apostle  John.     We  must 
further  briefly  examine  the  validity  of  this  explanation.      It  is 
universally  admitted,  and  by  Ewald  himself,  that  although  the 
writer  does  not  directly  name  himself,  he  very  clearly  indicates 
that  he  is  "the  other  disciple"  and  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."      We  must  affirm  that  such  a  mode  of  indicating  himself 
is  incomparably  less  modest  than  the  simple  statement  of  his  name, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  glorification  of  himself  beyond  anything  in  the 
Apocalypse.     But  not  only  is  the  explanation  thus  discredited,  but, 
in  comparing  the  details  of  the  Gospel  with  those  of  the  Synoptics, 
we  find  still  more  certainly  how  little  modesty  had  to  do  with  the 
suppression  of  his  name.     In  the  Synoptics  a  very  marked  prece- 
dence of  the  rest  of  the  disciples  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Peter  ; 
and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  are  represented  in  all  of  them  as  holding 
a  subordinate  place.     This  representation  is  confirmed  by  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  by  tradition.     In  the  fourth  Gospel  a  very 
different  account  is  given,  and  the  author  studiously  elevates  the 
Apostle  John — that   is  to  say,  according  to  the  theory  that  he  is 
the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  himself — in  every  way  above  the  Apostle 
Peter.      Apart  from  the  general  pre-eminence  claimed  for  himself 
in  the  very  name  of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  we  have 
seen  that  he  deprives  Peter  in  his  own  favour  of  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  of  the  disciples  who  was  called ;   he  suppresses 
the    account  of   the  circumstances    under  which   that   Apostle 
was  named  Peter,  and  gives  another  and  trifling  version  of  the 
incident,   reporting   elsewhere    indeed   in  a  very  subdued    and 
modified  form,  and  without  the  commendation  of  the  Master,  the 
recognition  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  which,  in  the  first  Gospel,  is 
the  cause  of  his  change  of  name.'     He  is  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  Master,  and  even  Peter  has  to  beg  him  to  ask  at  the  Supper 
who  was  the  betrayer.     He  describes  himself  as  the  friend  of  the 
High  Priest,  and  while  Peter  is  excluded,  he  not  only  is  able  to  enter 
into  his  palace,  but  he  is  the  means  of  introducing  Peter.     The 
denial  of  Peter  is  given  without  mitigation,  but  his  bitter  repen- 
tance is  not  mentioned.     He  it  is  who  is  singled  out  by  the  dying 
Jesus  and  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  his  mother.     He  outruns 

'  Matt.  xvi.  13-19 ;  cf.  Mark  viii.  29,  Luke  ix.  ao. 
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Peter  in  their  race  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  in  the  final  apf)earance  o( 
Jesus  (xxi.  15)  the  more  important  position  is  assigned  to  tht.- 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
incomparable  modesty  of  the  writer,  who,  if  he  does  not  give  his 
name,  not  only  clearly  indicates  himself,  but  throughout  assunnrs 
a  pre-eminence  which  is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Synoptics  and  other  writings,  but  is  heard  of  alone  from'  his  own 
narrative. 

Ewald  argues  that  chap.  xxi.  must  have  been  written,  and  the 
Gospel  as  we  have  it,  therefore,  have  been  completed,  before  th<* 
death  of  the  Apostle  John.  He  considers  the  supplement  to  ha>'t 
been  added  specially  to  contradict  the  report  regarding  John 
(xxi.  23).  "  The  supplement  must  have  been  written  whilst  John 
still  lived,"  he  asserts,  "  for  only  before  his  death  was  it  worth 
while  to  contradict  such  a  false  hope:  and  if  his  death  had 
actually  taken  place,  the  result  itself  would  have  already  refuted  so 
erroneous  an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  and  it  would 
then  have  been  much  more  appropriate  to  explain  afresh  the  sense 
of  the  words,  *  till  I  come.'  Moreover,  there  is  no  reference  here 
to  the  death  as  having  already  occurred,  although  a  small  addition 
to  that  effect  in  verse  24  would  have  been  so  easy.  But  if  we  were 
to  suppose  that  John  had  long  been  dead  when  this  was  written, 
the  whole  rectification  as  it  is  given  would  be  utterly  without  sense."** 
On  the  contrary,  we  affirm  that  the  whole  history  of  the  first  twi 
centuries  renders  it  certain  that  the  Apostle  was  already  dead,  and 
that  the  explanation  was  not  a  rectification  of  false  hopes  dunng 
his  lifetime,  but  an  explanation  of  the  failure  of  expectations  which 
had  already  taken  place,  and  probably  excited  some  scandal.  \\\ 
know  how  the  early  Church  looked  for  the  immediate  coming  d 
the  glorified  Christ,  and  how  such  hopes  sustained  persecuted 
Christians  in  their  sorrow  and  suffering.  This  is  very  clearh 
expressed  in  i  Thess.  iv.  15-18,  where  the  expectation  of  the 
second  coming  within  the  lifetime  of  the  writer  and  readers  of  tht 
Epistle  is  confidently  stated,  and  elsewhere,  and  even  in  i  John  ii. 
18,  the  belief  that  the  "  last  times  "  had  arrived  is  expressed.  The 
history  of  the  Apocalypse  in  relation  to  the  Canon  illustrates  the 
case.  So  long  as  the  belief  in  the  early  consummation  of  all 
things  continued  strong,  the  Apocalypse  was  the  favourite  writin: 
of  the  early  Church ;  but  when  time  went  on,  and  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  did  not  take  place,  the  opinion  of  Christendom 
regarding  the  work  changed,  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  explain  the  non-fulfilment  of  prophecies  upon  which  sc 
much  hope  had  been  based,  led  many  to  reject  the  Apocalypse 
as  an  unintelligible  and  fallacious  book.    We  venture  to  conjectun 

^  Jahrb,  bibL  fViss.,  iii.,  1850-51,  p.  173. 
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that  the  tradition  that  John  should  not  die  until  the  second  coming 
of  Jesus  may  have  originated  with  the  Apocalypse,  where  that 
event  is  announced  to  John  as  immediately  to  take  place,  xxii. 
7,  10,  12,  and  the  words  with  which  the  book  ends  are  of  this 
nature,  and  express  the  expectation  of  the  writer,  20  :  "  He  which 
testifieth  these  things  saith  :  Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Come, 
Lord  Jesus."  It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  hesitate  about 
such  anticipations,  and  so  long  as  the  Apostle  lived  such  a 
tradition  would  scarcely  have  required  or  received  contradiction 
from  anyone,  the  belief  being  universal  that  the  coming  of  Jesus 
might  take  place  any  day,  and  assuredly  would  not  be  long 
delayed.  When  the  Apostle  was  dead,  however,  and  the  tradition 
that  it  had  been  foretold  that  he  should  live  until  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  exercised  men's  minds,  and  doubt  and  disappointment  at 
the  non-fulfilment  of  what  may  have  been  regarded  as  prophecy 
produced  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  Christendom,  it  seemed  to  the 
writer  of  this  Gospel  a  desirable  thing  to  point  out  that  too  much 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  tradition,  and  that  the  words  which 
had  been  relied  upon  in  the  first  instance  did  not  justify  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  from  them.  This  also  con- 
tradicts the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel. 

Such  a  passage  as  xix.  35,  received  in  any  natural  sense,  or 
interpreted  in  any  way  which  can  be  supported  by  evidence,  shows 
that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
recorded,  but  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  others.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  expressions  in  ch.  i.  14  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  capable  of  being  adopted  by  all  Christians,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  they  do  not  imply  any  direct  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus.  We  must  now  examine 
whether  the  Gospel  itself  bears  special  marks  of  having  been 
written  by  an  eye-witness,  and  how  far  in  this  respect  it  bears  out 
the  assertion  that  it  was  written  by  the  Apostle  John.  It  is  con- 
stantly asserted  that  the  minuteness  of  the  details  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  indicates  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  was 
present  at  the  scenes  he  records.  With  regard  to  this  point  we 
need  only  generally  remark  that  in  the  works  of  imagination  of 
which  the  world  is  full,  and  the  singular  realism  of  many  of  which 
is  recognised  by  all,  we  have  the  most  minute  and  natural  details 
of  scenes  which  never  occurred,  and  of  conversations  which  never 
took  place,  the  actors  in  which  never  actually  existed.  Ewald 
admits  that  it  is  undeniable  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written 
with  a  fixed  purpose,  and  with  artistic  design ;  and,  indeed,  he 
goes  further,  and  recognises  that  the  Apostle  could  not  possibly  so 
long  have  recollected  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  verbBilly  repro- 
duced them,  so  that,  in  fact,  we  have  only,  at  best,  a  subsUntial 
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report  of  the  matter  of  those  discourses  coloured  by  the  mind  of 
the  author  himself.'  Etetails  of  scenes  at  which  we  were  noi 
present  may  be  admirably  supplied  by  imagination,  and,  as  we 
cannot  compare  what  is  here  described  as  taking  place  with  what 
actually  took  place,  the  aigument  that  the  author  must  have  beoi 
an  eye-witness  because  he  gives  such  details  is  without  validity. 
Moreover,  the  details  of  the  fourth  Gospel  in  many  cases  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  the  three  Synoptics,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  gives  the  details  of  scenes 
at  which  the  Apostle  John  was  not  present,  and  reports  the  dis- 
courses and  conversations  on  such  occasions  with  the  very  same 
minuteness  as  those  at  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  present ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  interview  between  Jesus  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  ¥rriter  had  other  Gospels 
before  him  when  he  composed  his  work,  and  that  he  made  use  o: 
other  materials  than  his  own. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult,  however,  to  point  out  very  clear 
indications  that  the  author  was  not  an  eye-witness,  but  constructed 
his  scenes  and  discourses  artistically  and  for  effect  We  shall  not 
at  present,  dwell  upon  the  almost  uniform  artifice  adopted  in 
most  of  the  dialogues,  in  which  the  listeners  either  misunderstand 
altogether  the  words  of  Jesus,  or  interpret  them  in  a  foolish  and 
material  way,  and  thus  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
upon  the  theme.  For  instance,  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jewi 
misunderstands  the  expression  of  Jesus,  that  in  order  to  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  a  man  must  be  bom  from  above,  and  asks: 
"  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter  a  second 
time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  bom  ?"*  Now,  as  it  is  wc". 
known,  and  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  common  expression 
used  in  regard  to  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  was  that  of  being  born 
again,  with  which  every  Jew,  and  more  especially  every  "  ruler  of 
the  Jews,"  must  have  been  well  acquainted.  The  stupidity  whicii 
he  displays  in  his  conversation  with  Jesus,  and  with  which  ihc 
author  endowed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  in  order  b\' 
the  contrast  to  mark  more  strongly  the  superiority  of  the  Master, 
even  draws  from  Jesus  the  remark,  "Art  thou  the  teacher  of  Israd 
and  understandest  not  these  things  P''^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  scene  was  ideal,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  Je? 
could  have  written  it.  In  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  is  reported  as 
quoting  against  the  people  of  his  own  city,  Nazareth,  who  rejected 
him,  the  proverb,  "A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  counti}/' 
The  appropriateness  of  the  remark  here  is  obvious.  The  autfK>T 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  however,  shows  clearly  that  he  was  neither 

•  /oArd,  bibL  fViss,,  x.,  p.  91  f.  »  /d.,  iii.  4.  3  /^.,  iji  la 
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an  eye-witness  nor  acquainted  with  the  subject  or  country  when 
he  introduces  this  proverb  in  a  different  place.  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  staying  two  days  at  Sychar  after  his  conversation  with 
the  Samaritan  woman.  "  Now  after  the  two  days  he  departed 
thence  into  Galilee.  For  {yap)  Jesits  himself  testified  that  a 
prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  When,  therefore 
(oT^y),  he  came  into  Galilee,  the  Galilaeans  received  him,  having 
seen  all  the  things  that  he  did  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast — for  they 
also  went  unto  the  feast."'  It  is  manifest  that  the  quotation 
here  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  none  of  the  ingenious  but  untenable 
explanations  of  apologists  can  make  it  appropriate.  He  is  made 
to  go  into  Galilee,  which  was  his  country,  because  a  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  country,  and  the  Galilaeans  are  represented  as 
receiving  him,  which  is  a  contradiction  of  the  proverb.  The 
writer  evidently  misunderstood  the  facts  of  the  case  or  deliberately 
desired  to  deny  the  connection  of  Jesus  with  Nazareth  and  Galilee, 
in  accordance  with  his  evident  intention  of  associating  the  Logos 
only  with  the  Holy  City.  We  must  not  pause  to  show  that  the 
author  is  generally  unjust  to  the  Galilaeans,  and  displays  an 
ignorance  regarding  them  very  unlike  what  we  should  expect  from 
the  fisherman  of  Galilee."  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
artificial  character  of  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
which,  although  given  with  so  much  detail,  occurred  at  a  place 
totally  unknown  (perhaps  allegorically  called  the  "  City  of  Lies  "), 
at  which  the  Apostle  John  was  not  present,  and  the  substance  of 
which  was  typical  of  Samaria  and  its  five  nations  and  false 
gods.  The  continuation  in  the  Gospel  is  as  unreal  as  the 
conversation. 

Another  instance  displaying  personal  ignorance  is  the  insertion 
into  a  discourse  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  without  any  appropriate 
connection  with  the  context,  the  passage  :  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you  :  he  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send,  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.  "3  In 
the  Synoptics  this  sentence  is  naturally  represented  as  part  of  the 
address  to  the  disciples  who  are  to  be  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel  ;*  but  it  is  clear  that  its  insertion  here  is  a  mistake.* 
Again,  a  very  obvious  slip,  which  betrays  that  what  was  intended 
for  realistic  detail  is  nothing  but  a  reminiscence  of  some  earlier 

«  John  iv.  43-45- 

a  We  may  merely  refer  to  the  remark  of  the  Pharisees  :  Search  the  Scriptures 
and  see,  "for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet"  (vii.  52).  The  Pharisees 
could  not  have  been  ifi;norant  of  the  fact  that  the  prophets  Jonah  and  Nahum 
were  Galilaeans,  and  the  son  of  Zebedee  could  not  have  committed  such  an  error 
(of.  Bretschneider,  Prvdadi/iaj  p.  99  f.). 

3  John  xiii.  20.  *  Matt,  x,  40 ;  cf.  xviii.  5  ;  Luke  x.  i6,  cf.  ix.  48- 

5  This  is  recognised  by  de  Wette  {Ein/.  N,  71,  p.  211  c). 
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Gospel  misapplied,  occurs  in  a  later  part  of  the  discourses  very 
inappropriately  introduced  as  being  delivered  on  the  same  occasion. 
At  the  end  of  xiv.  31  Jesus  is  represented,  after  saying  that  be 
would  no  more  talk  much  with  the  disciples,  as  suddenly  breaking 
off  with  the  words :  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence "  ('Eyci/wr^c 
dyiafuv  tvTevO^y).  They  do  not,  however,  arise  and  go  thence, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  Jesus  at  once  commences  another  long 
discourse  :  "  I  am  the  true  vine,"  etc.  The  expression  is  merely 
introduced  artistically  to  close  one  discourse,  and  enable  the 
writer  to  begin  another  ;  and  the  idea  is  taken  from  some  earlier 
work.  For  instance,  in  our  first  Synoptic,  at  the  close  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  which  the  fourth  Gospel  ignores  altogether, 
Jesus  says  to  the  awakened  disciples :  "  Rise,  let  us  go"  {'Ey€ipeaik 
dytofiev).^  We  need  not  go  on  with  these  illustrations,  but  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  not  an  eye-witness  recording  series  which 
he  beheld  and  discourses  which  he  heard,  but  a  w^riter  composing 
an  ideal  Gospel  on  a  fixed  plan,  will  become  more  palpable  as  wc 
proceed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  argument  to  prove  the 
fundamental  difference  which  exists  in  every  respect  between  the 
Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Gospel.  This  is  admitted  even  by 
Apologists,  whose  efforts  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements  are 
totally  unsuccessful.  "  It  is  impossible  to  pass  from  the  synoptic 
Gospels  to  that  of  St  John,"  says  Dr.  Westcott,  "  without  feeling 
that  the  transition  involves  the  passage  from  one  world  of  thought 
to  another.  No  familiarity  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Gospels,  no  wide  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  contrast  which  exists  in  form  and  spirit 
between  the  earlier  and  later  narratives."'  The  diflSerence 
between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics,  not  only  as  regard> 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  but  also  the  facts  of  the  narrative,  is  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  to  harmonise  them,  and  no  one  wbn 
seriously  considers  the  matter  can  fail  to  see  that  both  canno: 
be  accepted  as  correct.  If  we  believe  that  the  Synoptics  give  a 
truthful  representation  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  felloe's 
of  necessity  that,  in  whatever  category  we  may  decide  to  place 
the  fourth  Gospel,  it  must  be  rejected  as  a  historical  work.  The 
theories  which  are  most  in  favour  as  r^ards  it  may  place  the 
Gospel  in  a  high  position  as  an  ideal  composition,  but  sober 
criticism  must  infallibly  pronounce  that  they  exclude  it  altogether 
from  the  province  of  history.  There  is  no  option  but  to  accept  it 
as  the  oxily  genuine  report  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus, 

'  Matt  xxvi.  46 ;  Mark  xiv.  42.     De  Wette  likewise  admits  this  mistakec 
reminiscence  (EinI,  iV.  71,  p.  211  c). 
*  Introd,  to  Study  of  ifu  Gospels ^  p.  249. 
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rejecting  the  Synoptics,  or  to  remove  it  at  once  to  another  depart- 
ment of  literature.  The  Synoptics  certainly  contradict  each  other 
in  many  minor  details,  but  they  are  not  in  fundamental  disagree- 
ment with  each  other,  and  evidently  present  the  same  portrait  of 
Jesus  and  the  same  view  of  his  teaching  derived  from  the  same 
sources. 

The  vast  diiference  which  exists  between  the  r^u^sentatioQ  of 
Jesus  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  ^ynrxpti^c  I'c  t<^  waH  ^t^r^l^t^A 

to  reTJuire"  minute  demonstration.  We  must,  however,  point  out 
some  of  the  distinctive  features.  We  need  not  do  more  here  than 
refer  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  Synoptics  relate  the  circumstances 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus  (two  of  them  at  least),  and  give  some  history 
of  his  family  and  origin,  the  fourth  Gospel,  ignoring  all  this, 
introduces  the  great  Teacher  at  once  as  the  Logos  who  from  the 
beginning  was  with  God  and  was  himself  God.  The  keynote  is 
struck  from  the  first,  and  in  the  philosophical  prelude  to  the 
Gospel  we  have  the  annoimcement  to  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear,  that  here  we  need  expect  no  simple  history,  but  an  artistic 
demonstration  of  the  philosophical  postulate.  According  to  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  is  baptised  by  John,  and  as  he  goes  out  of  the 
water  the  Holy  Ghost  descends  upon  him  'like  a  dove.  The 
fourth  Gospel  says  nothing  of  the  baptism,  and  makes  John  the 
Baptist  narrate  vaguely  that  he  saw  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  like 
a  dove  and  rest  upon  Jesus,  as  a  sign  previously  indicated  to  him 
by  God  by  which  to  recognise  the  Lamb  of  God."  From  the 
very  first,  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  recognises  and 
declares  Jesus  to  be  "  the  Christ,"'  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."3  According  to  the  Synoptics, 
John  comes  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance,  and  so  far  is 
he  from  making  such  declarations,  or  forming  such  distinct 
opinions  concerning  Jesus,  that  even  after  he  has  been  cast  into 
prison  and  just  before  his  death — when,  in  fact,  his  preaching  was 
at  an  end — he  is  represented  as  sending  disciples  to  Jesus,  on 
hearing  in  prison  of  his  works,  to  ask  him  :  "Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  look  we  for  another?"*  Jesus  carries  on  his 
ministry  and  baptises  simultaneously  with  John,  according  to  the 
fourth  Gospel ;  but  his  public  career,  according  to  the  Synoptics, 
does  not  begin  until  after  the  Baptist's  has  concluded,  and  John 
is  cast  into  pri.son.5  The  Synoptics  clearly  represent  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  as  having  been  limited  to  a  single  year,^  and  his  preaching 

'  John  i.  32-33.  »  /(*.,  i.  15-27.  3  /d.,  i.  29. 

*  Matt.  xL  2  f.;  cf.  Luke  vii.  18  f. 

'  John  iii.  22 ;  Matt.  iv.  I2,  17  ;  Mark  i.  14 ;  Luke  Hi.  20,  23  ;  iv.  if. 

'  Apologists  discover  indications  of  a  three  years*  ministry  in  Matt.  xiii.  37, 
Lake  xiii.  34:  *•  How  often,"  etc.;  and  also  in  Luke  xiii.  32  f.,  "to-day,  to- 
morrow, and  the  third  day." 
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is  confined  to  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  where  his  career  culminates 
at  the  fatal  Passover.  The  fourth  Gospel  distributes  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  between  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Jerusalem,  makes  it  extend 
at  least  over  three  years,  and  refers  to  three  Passovers  spent  by- 
Jesus  at  Jerusalem- •  The  Fathers  felt  this  difficulty  and  expended 
a  good  deal  of  apologetic  ingenuity  upon  it ;  but  no  one  is  now 
content  with  the  explanation  of  Eusebius,  that  the  Synoptics 
merely  intended  to  write  the  history  of  Jesus  during  the  one  year 
after  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  whilst  the  fourth  Evangdist 
recounted  the  events  of  the  time  not  recorded  by  the  others — ^a 
theory  which  is  totally  contradicted  by  the  four  Gospels  them- 
selves.* 

The  fourth  Gospel  represents  the  expulsion  of  the  money- 
changers by  Jesus  as  taking  place  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,-^ 
when  he  could  not  have  been  known,  and  when  such  a  proceeding 
is  incredible ;  whilst  the  Synoptics  place  it  at  the  very  <^ose  of  his 
ministry,  after  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when,  if  ever, 
such  an  act  which  might  have  contributed  to  the  final  catastrophe 
becomes  conceivable.'*  The  variation  from  the  parallels  in  the 
Synoptics,  moreover,  is  exceedingly  instructive,  and  further  indi- 
cates the  amplification  of  a  later  writer  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances.  The  first  and  second  Synoptics,  in 
addidon  to  the  general  expression,  '*  those  buying  and  selling  in 
the  Temple,"  mention  only  that  Jesus  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers  and  the  seats  of  those  selling  doves.  The  third 
Synoptist  does  not  even  give  these  particulars.  The  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  however,  not  only  makes  Jesus  expel  the  sellen 
of  doves  and  the  money-changers,  but  adds  :  ^*  those  selling  oxen 
and  sheep."  Now,  not  only  is  there  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  sheep  and  oxen  were  bought  and  sold  in  the  Temple,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  there  was  no  room  there  to  do  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  known  that  the  market  for  cattle  was  not  only  distant 
from  the  Temple,  but  even  from  the  city.  The  author  himself 
betrays  the  foreign  element  in  his  account  by  making  Jesus  address 
his  words,  when  driving  them  all  out,  only  "to  them  selling  doves.' 
Why  single  these  out  and  seem  to  exclude  the  sellers  of  sheep  and 
oxen  ?  He  has  apparently  forgotten  his  own  interpolation.  In 
the  first  Gospel  the  connection  of  the  words  of  Jesus  with  the 

narrative  suggests  an  explanation:  xxi.  12  '* and  overthrew  the 

tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  those  selling  dovcs^ 
and  saith  to  themy^  etc.      Upon  the  occasion  of  this  episode  the 

*  John  ii.  13  ;  vi.  40  f.;  vii.  2  ;  xiii.  i. 

'  Eusebius,  H,  E.^  iii.  24.  Wc  have  already  referred  10  the  theor>'  i' 
Irenjfius,  which  is  at  variance  with  all  the  Gospels,  and  extends  the  career  • " 
Jesus  to  many  years  of  public  life. 

3  John  ii.  14  f.  4  Matt.  xxi.  12  f.  ;  Mark  xi.  15  f.  ;  Lake  xix.  45  f 
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fourth  Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  replying  to  the  demand  of  the 
Jews  for  a  sign  why  he  did  such  things :  "  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  within  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up/'  which  the  Jews  very 
naturally  understand  in  a  material  sense,  and  which  even  the 
disciples  only  comprehended  and  believed  "after  the  resurrec- 
tion." The  Synoptists  not  only  know  nothing  of  this,  but  repre- 
sent the  sa3dng  as  the  testimony  which  the  false  witnesses  bare 
against  Jesus.'  No  such  charge  is  brought  against  Jesus  at  all  in 
the  fourth  Gospel.  So  little  do  the  Synoptists  know  of  the  con- 
versation of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan  woman  and  his  sojourn  for 
two  days  at  Sychar  that,  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  in  the 
first  Gospel,  Jesus  positively  forbids  them  either  to  go  to  the 
Gentiles  or  to  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans.* 

TheJburth  Gospel  has  very  few  miracles  in  common  with  the 
Synoptics,  -  and  "those  few  present  notable  variations.  After  the 
feeding-  of  the  five  thousand,  Jesus,  according  to  the  Synoptics, 
constrains  his  disciples  to  enter  a  ship  and  to  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  whilst  he  himself  goes  up  a  mountain 
apart  to  pray.  A  storm  arises,  and  Jesus  appears  walking  to  them 
over  the  sea,  whereat  the  disciples  are  troubled ;  but  Peter  says  to 
him :  "  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  over  the  water  "; 
and  on  his  going  out  of  the  ship  over  the  water,  and  beginning  to 
sink,  he  cries,  "  Ix)rd,  save  me  ";  Jesus  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
caught  him ;  and  when  they  had  come  into  the  ship  the  wind 
cea^d,  and  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and  worshipped  him, 
saying,  "Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God."3  The  fourth 
Gospel,  instead  of  representing  Jesus  as  retiring  to  the  mountain 
to  pray,  which  would  have  been  opposed  to  the  author's  idea  of 
the  Logos,  makes  the  motive  for  going  thither  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  that  the  people  "  would  come  and  take  him  by  force  that 
they  might  make  him  a  king."^  The  writer  altogether  ignores  the 
episode  of  Peter  walking  on  the  sea,  and  adds  a  new  miracle  by 
stating  that,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was  received  on  board,  "the  ship  was 
at  the  land  whither  they  were  going."5  The  Synoptics  go  on  to 
describe  the  devout  excitement  and  faith  of  all  the  country  round ; 
but  the  fourth  Gospel,  limiting  the  effect  on  the  multitude  in  the 
first  instance  to  curiosity  as  to  how  Jesus  had  crossed  the  lake, 
represents  Jesus  as  upbraiding  them  for  following  him,  not  because 
they  saw  miracles,  but  because  they  had  eaten  of  the  loaves  and 
been  filled,^  and  makes  him  deliver  one  of  those  long  dogmatic 
discourses,  interrupted  by,  and  based  upon,  the  remarks  of  the 
crowd,  which  so  jjeculiarly  distinguish  the  fourth  Gospel. 

'  John  ii.  18  f.  ;  Matt.  xxvi.   60  f.  ;   cf.  xxvii.   39  f.  ;    Mark  xiv.   57  f.  ; 
XV.  29. 
»  Malt.  X.  5.  3  Matt.  xiv.  22,  23  ;  ct  Mark  vi.  46/. 

*  John  vi.  15.  5  73.,  vi.  17-21.  *  /^.*  VI.  26. 
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Without  dwelling  upon  such  details  of  miracles,  however,  we 
proceed  with  our  slight  comparison.     Whilst  the  fourth  Gospel 
from  the  very  commencement  asserts  the  foreknowledge  of  Jesus 
as  to  who  should  betray  him,  and  makes  him  inform  the  Twelve 
that  one  of  them  is  a  devil,  alluding  to  Judas  Iscariot,*  the  Synop- 
tists  represent  Jesus  as  having  so  little  foreknowledge  that  Judas 
should   betray  him    that,  shortly  before  the  end,  and    indeed, 
according   to   the   third  Gospel,  only  at  the  last  supper,  Jesus 
promises  that  the  disciples  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,'  and  it  is  only  at  the  last  supper,  aJfter 
Judas  has  actually  arranged  with  the  chief  priests,  and  apparently 
from  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Jesus,  for  the  first  time,  speaks  of 
his  betrayal  by  him. 3     On  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  two  days  before 
the  Passover,-*  Jesus  comes  to  Bethany,  where,  according  to  the 
Synoptics,  being  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  a  woman  with 
an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment  came  and  poured  the 
ointment  upon  his  head,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  disciples, 
who  say  ;  **  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?     For  this  might  have 
been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor."5      In  the  fourth 
Gospel  the  episode  takes  place  six  days  before  the  Passover,^  in 
the  house  of  Lazarus,  and  it  is  his  sister  Mary  who  takes  a  pound 
of  very  costly  ointment,  but  she  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus  and 
wipes  them  with  her  hair.      It  is   Judas    Iscariot,  and  not   the 
disciples,  who  says  :  "  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor?"     And  Jesus  makes  a 
similar  reply  to  that  in  the  Synoptics,  showing  the  identity  of  the 
occurrence  described  so  differently.^ 

The  Synoptics  represent  most  clearly  that  Jesus  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  Nisan,  after  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  ate  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples,^  and  that  he  was  arrested  in  the  first  hours  of 
the  15th  Nisan,  the  day  on  which  he  was  put  to  death.  Nothing 
can  be  more  distinct  than  the  statement  that  the  last  supp>er  was 
the  Paschal  feast  **  They  made  ready  the  Passover  (lyTot/Aaotir 
rh  ircurxa),  and,  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down  and 
the  Apostles  with  him,  and  he  said  to  them :  With  desire  1 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer "  ('Eirtft»^ 
hrtO-vfAtjau     tovto    rh    ircurx<*     <f>ay€iv     fjLed*     vfrnv     vpib     tov    fit 

'  John  vi.  64,  70,  71 ;  cf.  ii.  25. 

^  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  cf.  xvii.  22  f.  ;  cf.  Mark  ix.  30  f.,  x.  32  f.  ;  Luke  xxii.  30; 
cf.  ix.  22  f.,  44  f.  ;  xviii.  31  f. 

3  Matt.  xxvi.  21  f.,  cf.  14  f. ;  Mark  xiv.  18  f.,  cf.  10  f. ;   Lake  xxii.  21  f., 
cf.  3  f. 

*  Mark  xiv.  i.  s  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13;  Mark  xiv.  3-9. 

®  John  xii.  i.  ?  /^.,  xii.  i  f.  ;  cf.  xi.  2. 

^  Matt.  xxvi.  17  f.,  19,  36  f.,  47  f.  ;  Mark  xiv.  12  f.,  16  f.  ;  Luke  xxii.  7  f.i 

13^. 
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waduv),^    The  fourth  Gospel,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 

principle  which  is  dominant  throughout,  represents  the  last  repast 

which  Jesus  eats  with  his  disciples  as  a  common  supper  {Belirvoy), 

which  takes  place  not  on  the  14th,  but  on  the  13th  Nisan,  the 

day    "  before   the  feast   of    the   Passover "    {rrpo  rrjs  eoprrj^  rod 

Trda-^a\^  and  his  death  takes  place  on  the  14th,  the  day  on  which 

the  Paschal  lamb  was  slain.     Jesus  is  delivered  by  Pilate  to  the 

Jews  to  be  crucified  about  the  sixth  hour  of  "  the  preparation  of 

the  Passover  '*  (^v  irapcurKevt}   tov   7r<wrxa),3  and   because  it   was 

"the  preparation,"  the  legs  of  the  two  men  crucified  with  Jesus 

were  broken  that  the  bodies  might  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the 

great  day  of  the  feast.^     The  fourth  Gospel  totally  ignores  the 

institution  of  the  Christian  festival  at  the  last  supper,  but,  instead, 

represents  Jesus  as  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  enjoining 

them  also  to  wash  each  other's  feet :  "  For  I  gave  you  an  example 

that  ye  should  do  according  as  I  did  to  you.  "5     The  Synoptics 

have   no    knowledge   of    this   incident.      Immediately  after  the 

warning  to  Peter  of  his  future  denial,  Jesus  goes  out  with  the 

disciples  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and,  taking  Peter  and  the 

two  sons    of  Zebedee  apart,   began   to   be   sorrowful   and   very 

depressed,  and,  as  he  prayed  in  his  agony  that  if  possible  the  cup 

might  pass  from  him,  an  angel  comforts  him.     Instead  of  this, 

the  fourth  Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  delivering,  after  the  warning 

to  Peter,  the  longest  discourses  in  the  Gospel :  "  Let  not  your 

heart    be   troubled,"    etc. ;    "  I   am   the  true   vine,"^    etc.;    and 

although  said  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  sons  of  2Sebedee  who 

were  with  Jesus  on  the  occasion,  the  fourth   Gospel   does  not 

mention  the  agony  in  the  garden,  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes 

Jesus   utter   the  long  prayer  xvii.    1-26,   in  a  calm  and    even 

exulting  spirit  very  far  removed  from  the  sorrow  and  depression 

of  the  more  natural  scene  in  Gethsemane.      The  prayer,  like  the 

rest  of  the  prayers  in  the  Gospel,  is  a  mere  didactic  and  dogmatic 

address  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearers. 

The  arrest  of  Jesus  presents  a  similar  contrast.  In  the  Synop- 
tics, Judas  comes  with  a  multitude  from  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  the  people  armed  with  swords  and  staves,  and,  indicating 
his  Master  by  a  kiss,  Jesus  is  simply  arrested,  and,  after  the  slight 
resistance  of  one  of  the  disciples,  is  led  away.7  In  the  fourth 
Gospel  the  case  is  very  different.  Judas  comes  with  a  band  of 
men  from  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  lanterns  and  torches 
and  weapons,  and  Jesus — "  knowing  all  things  which  were  coming 

'  Luke  xxii.  13,  15 ;  cf.  Matt  xxvi.  19  f.  ;  Mark  xiv.  16  f^ 
'  John  xiii.  i.  3  /*.,  xix.  14. 

<  J6.,  xix.  31  f.  5  /^.,  xiii.  12,  15. 

*  76.,  xiv.  1-3 1 ;  XV.  1-27;  xvi.  1-33;  xvii.  1-26. 
7  Matt.  xxvi.  47  f.;  Mark  xiv.  43  f.;  Luke  xxii.  47  f. 
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to  pass " — himself  goes  towards  them  and  asks  :  "  Whom  seek 
ye?"     Judas  plays  no  active  part,  and  no  kiss  is  given.     The 
fourth  Evangelist  is,  as   ever,   bent  on  showing   that   all  which 
happens  to  the  Logos  is  predetermined  by  himself  and  voluntarily 
encountered.      As  soon  as  Jesus  replies,  "  I  am  he,"  the  whole 
band  of  soldiers  go  backwards  and  fall  to  the  ground — ^an  incident 
thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  apocr3rphal  Gospels  still 
extant,  and  of  an  evidently  legendary  character.     He  is  then  led 
away  first  to  Annas,  who   sends   him   to   Caiaphas,  whilst   the 
Synoptics  naturally  know  nothing  of  Annas,  who  was  not  the  high 
priest  and  had  no  authority.     We  need  not  follow  the  trial,  which 
is  fundamentally  different  in  the  Synoptics  and  fourth  Gospel ; 
and  we  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  is 
crucified  on  the  15th  Nisan,  whereas  in  the  fourth  Gospel  he  is 
put  to  death — the  spiritual  Paschal  lamb — on  the  14th  Nisan. 
According  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  bears  his  own  cross  to 
Calvary,"  but  the  Synoptics  represent  it  as  being  borne  by  SimcHi 
of  Cyrene."     As  a  very  singular  illustration  of  the  inaccuracy  of  all 
the  Gospels,  we  may  point  to  the  circumstance  that  no  two  of 
them  agree  even  about  so  simple  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  inscription 
on  the  cross,  assuming  that  there  was  one  at  all.     They  give   it 
respectively  as  follows  :  "  This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews  "  : 
"  The  King  of  the  Jews  " ;  "  This  (is)  the  King  of  the  Jews  '' ; 
and  the  fourth  Gospel :  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene  the  King  of  the 
Jews."3     The  occurrences  during  the  Crucifixion  are  profoundly 
different  in  the  fourth  Gospel  from  those  narrated  in  the  Synoptics. 
In  the  latter,  only  the  women  are  represented  as  beholding  afar 
off,*  but  "  the  beloved  disciple  "  is  added  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
and,  instead  of  being  far  off,  they  are  close  to  the  cross  ;  and  for 
the  last  cries  of  Jesus  reported  in  the  S)moptics  we  have   the 
episode  in  which  Jesus  confides  his  mother  to  the  disciple's  care. 
We  need  not  at  present  compare  the  other  details  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  Resurrection,  which  are  differently  reported  by  each  of  the 
Gospels. 

We  have  only  indicated  a  few  of  the  more  salient  differences 
between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics,  which  are  rendered 
much  more  striking,  in  the  Gospels  themselves,  by  the  profound 
dissimilarity  of  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Jesus.  We  merely  point 
out,  in  passing,  the  omission  of  important  episodes  from  the  fourth 
Gospel,  such  as  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness ;   the   Traitf- 

'  John  xix.  17.  '  MaU.  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke  xxiL  26 

3  0^t6s  iffTiv  'Iiyo-odt  6  j9ourtX<^  T«y  'lov^aZuir.  Matt  xxvii.  37  ;    'O  ^offiXt-^ 

tQv  *lov$alay.  Mark  xv.  26  ;  *0  /3a(riXei>t  rwy  *lovdaUM'  oSrof.    L^ke  xxiii.  3^; 

T^fiToOf  6  "Safiapatos  6  /3curtXci>f  rwy  'lovSalwf.     John  xix.  19. 
*  Matt,  xxvii.  55  f. ;  Mark  xv.  40  f. ;  Lnke  xxiii.  49.     In  this  last  place  1^' 

his  acquaintance  are  added. 
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figuration,  at  which,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  were  present ;  the  last  Supper ;  the  agony  in  the  garden ; 
the  mournful  cries  on  the  cross ;  and,  we  may  add,  the  Ascension ; 
and  if  we  turn  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we  find  that  almost  all  of 
those  narrated  by  the  Synoptics  are  ignored,  whilst  an  almost 
entirely  new  series  is  introduced.  There  is  not  a  single  instance 
of  the  cure  of  demoniacal  possession  in  any  form  recorded  in  the 
fourth  Grospel.  Indeed,  the  number  of  miracles  is  reduced  in  that 
Gospel  to  a  few  typical  cases;  and  although  at  the  close  it  is 
generally  said  that  Jesus  did  many  other  signs  in  the  presence  of 
his  disciples,  these  alone  are  written  with  the  declared  purpose : 
"that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God"' 

We  may  briefly  refer  in  detail  to  one  miracle  of  the  fourth 
Gospel — the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
Synoptists  are  utterly  ignorant  of  this  the  greatest  of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Jesus  has  been  too  frequently  discussed  to  require 
much  comment  here.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the  case  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  is,  by  the  express  declaration  of  Jesus,  one 
of  mere  suspension  of  consciousness,*  the  only  instance  in  which  a 
dead  person  is  distinctly  said,  in  any  of  the  Synoptics,  to  have 
been  restored  to  life  by  Jesus  is  that  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain.3  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
Synoptists  could  have  known  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  wilfully 
omitted  it.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  believe  that  the  authors 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  from  whatever  sources  they  may  have 
drawn  their  materials,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  miracle 
had  it  really  taken  place.  This  astounding  miracle,  according  to 
the  fourth  Gospel,  created  such  general  excitement  that  it  was  one 
of  the  leading  events  which  led  to  the  arrest  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus.-*  If,  therefore,  the  Synoptics  had  any  connection  with  the 
writers  to  whom  they  are  referred,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  must  have 
been  personally  known  to  their  reputed  authors  either  directly 
or  through  the  Apostles  who  are  supposed  to  have  inspired  them, 
or  even  if  they  have  any  claim  to  contemporary  origin  the  tradition 
of  the  greatest  miracle  of  Jesus  must  have  been  fresh  throughout 
the  Church,  if  such  a  wonder  had  ever  been  performed.  The  total 
ignorance  of  such  a  miracle  displayed  by  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  narrative  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  mere 
imaginary  scene,  illustrative  of  the  dogma,  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  upon  which  it  is  based.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  peculiarities  of  the  narrative  itself.     When  Jesus 

"  John  XX.  30  f.  «  Matt.  ix.  24  ;  Mark  v.  39  ;  Luke  viii.  52. 

3  Lake  vii.  11  f.  *  John  xi.  45  f.,  53  ;  x"-  9  f-.  >7  f- 
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first  hears,  from  the  message  of  the  sisters,  that  Lazarus  whom  he 
loved  was  sick,  he  declares,  xi.   4  :   "  This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be 
glorified   thereby ";  and  v.  6  :  "  When,  therefore  (o6v),  he  heard 
that  he  was  sick,  at  that  time  he  continued  two  days  in  the  place 
where  he  was."     After  that  interval  he  proposes  to  go  into  Judsea, 
and  explains  to  the  disciples,  v.  1 1 :  "  Our  friend  I^azarus  is  fallen 
asleep ;    but  I  go  that  I   may  awake  him  out  of  sleep."     The 
disciples  reply,  with  the  stupidity  with  which  the  fourth  Evangelist 
endows  all  those  who  hold  colloquy  with  Jesus,  v.  12  :  "  Lord,  if 
he  is  fallen  asleep,  he  will  recover.     Howbeit,  Jesus  spake  of  his 
death  ;  but  they  thought  that  he  was  speaking  of  the  tsdcing  of  rest 
in  sleep.     Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly  :  Lazarus  is  dead, 
and  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent 
that  ye  may  believe."    The  artificial  nature  of  all  this  introductor)* 
matter  will  not  have  escaped  the  reader,  and  it  is  further  illustrated 
by  that  which  follows.     Arrived  at  Bethany,  they  find  that  I^azarus 
has  lain  in  the  grave  already  four  days.      Martha  says  to  Jesus 
(v.  21  f.) :  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
died.     And  I  know  that  even  now  whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of 
God,  God  will  give  thee.     Jesus  saith  unto  her  :  Thy  brother  shall 
rise   again."     Martha,  of  course,  as   usual,  misunderstands   this 
saying  as  applying  to  "  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,"  in  order  to 
introduce  the  reply :   "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  etc. 
When  they  come  to  the  house,  and  Jesus  sees  Mary  and  the  Jews 
weeping,    "he  groaned  in  spirit  and  troubled  himself,"  and  on 
reaching  the  grave  itself  (v.  35  f.),  "  Jesus  wept :   Then  said  the 
Jews :    Behold   how  he  loved  him  !"      Now  this  representation, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  admiration  of  Christendom,  presents 
the  very  strongest  marks  of  unreality.     Jesus,  who  loves  Lazarus 
so  much,  disregards  the  urgent  message  of  the  sisters,  and,  whilst 
openly  declaring  that  his  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  intentionally 
lingers  until  his  friend  dies.     When  he  does  go  to  Bethany,  and  is 
on  the  very  point  of  restoring  Lazarus  to  life  and  dissipating  the 
grief  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  actually  weeps  and  groans  in 
his  spirit.     There  is  so  total  an  absence  of  reason  for  such  grief  at 
such  a  moment  that  these  tears,  to  any  sober  reader,  are  unmistak- 
ably mere  theatrical  adjuncts  of  a  scene  elaborated  out  of  the 
imagination   of  the   writer.      The  suggestion   of  the  bystanders 
(v.  37),  that  he  might  have  prevented  the  death,  is  not  more 
probable  than  the  continuation  (v.  38) :   "  Jesus,  therefore,  again 
groaning  in  himself,  cometh  to  the  grave."    There,  having  ordered 
the  stone  to  be  removed,  he  delivers  a  prayer  avowedly  intended 
merely  for  the  bystanders  (v.  41  f.)  •'   "  And  Jesus  lifted  up   his 
eyes  and  said,  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  and 
I  knew  that   thou  hearest  me  always :   but  for  the  sake  of  the 
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multitude  which  stand  around  I  said  this,  that  they  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  This  prayer  is  as  evidently  artificial  as* 
the  rest  of  the  details  of  the  miracle ;  but,  as  in  other  elaborately 
arranged  scenic  representations,  the  charm  is  altogether  dispelled 
when  closer  examination  shows  the  character  of  the  dramatic 
elements.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  narrative  and  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  must,  we  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
miracle  is  not  even  a  historical  tradition  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  is 
wholly  an  ideal  composition  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
This  being  the  case,  the  other  miracles  of  the  Gospel  need  not 
detain  us. 

If  the  historical  part  of  the  fourth  Gospel  be  in  irreconcilable 
contradiction  to  the  Synoptics,  the  didactic  is  infinitely  more  so. 
The  teaching  of  the  one  is  totally  different  from   that  of  the 
others  in  spirit,  form,  and  terminology ;   and,  although  there  are 
undoubtedly  fine  sayings  throughout  the  work,  in  the  prolix  dis- 
courses of  the  fourth  Gospel  there  is  not  a  single  characteristic  of 
the  simple  eloquence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.   In  the  diflFuse 
mysticism  of  the   Logos  we  can   scarcely  recognise   a  trace  of 
the  terse  practical  wisdom  of  Jesus  of   Nazareth.      It  must  be 
apparent  even  to  the  most  superficial  observer  that,  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  we  are  introduced  to  a  perfectly  new  system  of  instruction, 
and  to  an  order  of  ideas  of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige  in  the 
Synoptics.     Instead  of  short  and  concise  lessons,  full  of  striking 
truth  and  point,  we  find  nothing  but  long  and  involved  dogmatic 
discourses  of  little  practical  utiUty.     The  limpid  spontaneity  of 
that  earlier  teaching,  with   its  fresh  illustrations  and   profound 
sentences,  uttered  without  effort  and  untinged  by  art,  is  exchanged 
for  diffuse  addresses  and  artificial  dialogues,  in  which  labour  and 
design  are  everywhere  apparent.     From  pure  and  living  morality, 
couched  in  brief,  incisive  sayings  which  enter  the  heart  and  dwell 
upon     the    ear,    we   turn    to    elaborate    philosophical    orations 
without  clearness  or    order,   and    to    doctrinal  announcements 
unknown  to  the  Synoptics.     To  the  inquiry,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?"  Jesus  replies,  in  the  Synoptics,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 

and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself this  do, 

and  thou  shalt  live."'  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  to  the  question, 
"  What  must  we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?"  Jesus 
answers,  *'  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  should  believe  in  him 
whom  he  sent"*  The  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Sjnnoptics  is  almost 
wholly  moral,  and  in  the  fourth  Gospel  it  is  almost  wholly  dog- 
matic. If  Christianity  consist  of  the  doctrines  preached  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Synoptics  do  not 

'  Luke  X.  25-28 ;  cf.  Mark  xix.  16  f.  ;  xxii.  36-40.  =*  John  vi.  28,  29. 
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teach  Christianity  at  all.     The  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  pre- 
sented of  three  Gospels,  each  professing  to  be  complete  in  itsdf, 
and  to  convey  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  to  man,  which  have 
actually  omitted  the  doctrines  which  are  the  condition  of  that 
salvation.     The  fourth  Gospel  practically  expounds  a  new  religion. 
It  is  undeniable  that  morality  and  precepts  of  love  and  charity  for 
the  conduct  of  life  are  the  staple  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the 
Synoptics,  and  that  dogma  occupies  so  small  a  place  that  it  is 
regarded  as  a  subordinate  and  secondary  consideration.      In  the 
fourth  Gospel,  however,  dogma  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  forms 
the  whole  substance  of  the  preaching  of  the  Logos.     The  burden 
of  his  teaching  is,  '^He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life, 
but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him."'     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  put  the  con- 
trast between  the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Grospel  in  too  strong  a 
light.     If  we  possessed  the  Synoptics  without  the  fourth  Gospel, 
we  should  have  the  exposition  of  pure  morality  based  on  perfect 
love  to  God  and  man.     If  we  had  the  fourth  Gospel  without  the 
Synoptics,  we  should  have  little  more  than  a  system  of  dogmatic 
theology  without  morality.     Not  only  is  the  doctrine  and  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Jesus  of  the  fourth  Gospel  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics,  but  so  is  the  teaching  of  John  the 
Baptist.     In  the  Synoptics  he  comes  preaching  the  Baptism  of 
repentance, "*  and,    like    the    Master,    injculcating    principles    of 
morality  ;3  but  in  the  fourth  Gospel  he  has  adopted  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  author,  proclaims  "  the  lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,"*  and  bears  witness  that  he  is  "the 
Son  of  God.  "5     We  hear  of  the  Paraclete  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  so  impossible  to  ignore  the  distinct  individuality  of  the 
Jesus  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  of  his  teaching,  that  even  Apolo- 
gists are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  author  have 
coloured  the  portrait,  and  introduced  an  element  of  subjectivity 
into  the  discourses.  It  was  impossible,  they  confess,  that  the 
Apostle  could  remember  verbally  such  long  orations  for  half  a 
century,  and  at  best  that  they  can  only  be  accepted  as  substan- 
tially correct  reports  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  **  Above  all,"  says 
Ewald,  "  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  of  others  in  this  Gospel  are 
clothed  as  by  an  entirely  new  colour :  on  this  account  also  scepti- 
cism has  desired  to  conclude  that  the  Apostle  cannot  have  com 
posed  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  no  conclusion  is  more  unfounded. 
When  the  Apostle  at  so  late  a  period  determined  to  compose  the 
work,  it  was  certainly  impossible  for  him  to   reproduce   all   the 

'  John  iii.  36.  »  Matt.  Hi.  i  f.  ;  Mark  i.  4  f.  ;  Lake  iii.  2  f. 

3  Luke  iii.  8,  10  f.  *  John  L  29,  36.  «  7».,  i.  34. 
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words  exactly  as  they  were  spoken,  if  he  did  not  perhaps  desire 
not  merely  to  recall  a  few  memorable  sentences,  but,  in  longer  dis- 
cussions of  more  weighty  subjects,  to  charm  back  all  the  animation 
with  which  they  were  once  given.  So  he  availed  himself  of  that 
freedom  in  their  revivification  which  is  quite  intelligible  in  itself, 
and  sufficiently  warranted  by  the  precedent  of  so  many  great 
examples  of  antiquity ;  and  where  the  discourses  extend  to  greater 
length,  there  entered  involuntarily  into  the  structure  much  of  that 
fundamental  conception  and  language  regarding  the  manifestation 
of  Christ  which  had  long  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  Apostle's 
soul.  But  as  certainly  as  these  discourses  bear  upon  them  the 
colouring  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  so  certainly  do  they  agree  in  their 
substantial  contents  with  his  best  recollections — because  the 
Spruchsammlung  proves  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  certain 
moments  really  could  rise  to  the  full  elevation,  which  in  John 
surprises  us  throughout  more  than  in  Matthew.  To  deny  the 
apostolical  authorship  of  the  Gospel  for  such  reasons,  therefore, 
were  pure  folly,  and  in  the  highest  d^;ree  unjust.  Moreover,  the 
circumstance  that,  in  the  drawing  up  of  such  discourses,  we  some- 
times see  him  reproduce  or  further  develop  sayings  which  had 
already  been  recorded  in  the  older  Gospels,  can  prove  nothing 
against  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  was  indeed  at 
perfect  liberty,  if  he  pleased,  to  make  use  of  the  contents  of  such 
older  writings  when  he  considered  it  desirable,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  help  of  his  own  memory  of  those  long  passed 
days:  for  he  certainly  retained  many  or  all  of  such  expres- 
sions also  in  his  own  memory."*  Elsewhere,  he  describes  the 
work  as  "glorified  Gospel  history,"  composed  out  of  "glorified 
recollection."" 

Another  strenuous  defender  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  wrote  of  it  as  follows  :  "  Nevertheless,  everything  is  recon- 
cilable," says  Gfrorer,  "  if  one  accept  the  testimony  of  the  elders 
as  true.  For  as  John  must  have  written  the  Gospel  as  an  old 
man,  that  is  to  say  not  before  the  year  90--95  of  our  era,  there  is 
an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century  between  the  time  when 
the  events  which  he  relates  really  happened  and  the  time  of  the 
comp)osition  of  his  book — space  enough  certainly  to  make  a  few 
mistakes  conceivable,  even  pre-supposing  a  good  memory  and 
unshaken  love  of  truth.  Let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  that  to-day 
(in  1 841)  an  old  man  of  eighty  to  ninety  years  of  age  should  write 
down  from  mere  memory  the  occurrences  of  the  American  War 
(of  Independence),  in  which  he  himself  in  his  early  youth  played 

■  Jahrb,  Hbl.  Wiss. ,  x. ,  p.  90  f. 

'  "  Verklarte  evangelische  Geschichie''—''verkiarie  erinn^rung"    (Jahrb, 
bibL  JViss.,  iiL,  pp.  163,  166). 
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a  part.  Certainly  in  his  narrative,  even  though  it  might  otherwise 
be  true,  many  traits  would  be  found  which  would  not  agree  with 
the  original  event.  Moreover,  another  particular  circumstance 
must  be  added  in  connection  with  the  fourth  Gospel.  Two4hiids 
of  it  consist  of  discourses,  which  John  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Now,  every  day's  experience  proves  that  oral 
impressions  are  much  more  fleeting  than  those  of  sight  The 
happiest  memory  scarcely  retains  long  orations  after  three  or 
four  years ;  how,  then,  could  John  with  verbal  accuracy  report 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  after  fifty  or  sixty  years !  We  must  be 
content  if  he  truly  render  the  chief  contents  and  spirit  of  them, 
and  that  he  does  this,  as  a  rule,  can  be  proved.  It  has  been 
shown  above  that  already,  before  Christ,  a  very  peculiar  philosophy 
of  religion  had  been  formed  among  the  Egyptian  Jews,  which 
found  its  way  into  Palestine  through  the  £ssenes,  and  also 
numbered  numerous  adherents  amongst  the  Jews  of  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Apostle  Paul  professed 
this:  not  less  the  Evangelist  John.  Undoubtedly,  the  latter 
allowed  this  Theosophy  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  upon  his 
representation  of  the  life-history  of  Jesus,"*  etc. 

All  such  admissions,  whilst  they  are  absolutely  requisite  to 
explain  the  undeniable  phenomena  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  have 
one  obvious  consequence:  The  fourth  Gospel,  by  whomsoever 
written — even  if  it  could  be  traced  to  the  Apostle  John  himself 
— has  no  real  historical  value,  being  at  best  the  "glorified 
recollections  "  of  an  old  man,  written  down  half  a  century  after 
the  events  recorded.  The  absolute  difference  between  the 
teaching  of  this  Gospel  and  of  the  Synoptics  becomes  perfectly 
intelligible  when  the  long  discourses  are  recognised  to  be  the 
result  of  Alexandrian  philosophy  artistically  interwoven  with 
developed  Pauline  Christianity,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 
It  will  have  been  remarked  that  along  with  the  admission  of  great 
subjectivity  in  the  report  of  the  discourses,  and  the  plea  that 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  substance  of  the  original  teaching  can 
reasonably  be  looked  for,  there  is,  in  the  extracts  we  have  given, 
an  assertion  that  there  actually  is  a  faithful  reproduction  in  this 
Gospel  of  the  original  substance.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
of  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  reason  for  denying  the 
fact;  for,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  Synoptics  have  so 
completely  omitted  the  whole  doctrinal  part  of  the  teaching  erf 
Jesus,  have  so  carefully  avoided  the  very  peculiar  terminology  of 
the  Logos  Gospel,  and  have  conveyed  so  unhistorical  and 
erroneous  an  impression  of  the  life  and  religious  system  of  Jesus 
that,  without  the  fourth  Gospel,  we  should  not  actually  have  had 

*  Gfrorer,  Allg,  JC,  G.,  1841,  L,  p.  172  f. 
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an  idea  of  his  fundamental  doctrines,  we  must  inevitably  recognise 
that  the  fourth  Gospel  cannot  possibly  be  a  true  reproduction  of 
his  teaching.  It  is  impossible  that  Jesus  can  have  had  two  such 
diametrically  opposed  systems  of  teaching — one  purely  moral,  the 
other  wholly  dogmatic  ;  one  expressed  in  wonderfully  terse,  clear, 
brief  sayings  and  parables ;  the  other  in  long,  involved,  and  diffuse 
discourses ;  one  clothed  in  the  great  language  of  humanity,  the 
other  concealed  in  obscure  philosophic  terminology — ^and  that 
these  should  have  been  kept  so  distinct  as  they  are  in  the 
Synoptics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fourth  Gospel  on  the  other. 
The  tradition  of  Justin  Martyr  applies  solely  to  the  system  of  the 
Synoptics :  "  Brief  and  concise  were  the  sentences  uttered  by  him, 
for  he  was  no  Sophist,  but  his  word  was  the  power  of  Grod."' 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  evident  traces  of  artificial 

construction  in  the  discourses  and  dialogues  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 

and  the  more  closely  these  are  examined  the  more  clear  does  it 

become  that  they  are  not  genuine  reports  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 

but  mere  ideal  compositions  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  Grospel. 

The  speeches  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and 

the  reflections  of  the  Evangelist  himself,'^'  are  marked  by  the  same 

peculiarity   of  style  and  proceed   from  the  same  mind.      It  is 

scarcely  p>ossible  to  determine  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other 

ends.3     It   is  quite  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  author  himself 

without  a  break  continues  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 

of  Jesus,  in  the  colloquy  with  Nicodemus,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 

determine  where.     The  whole  dialogue  is  artificial  in  the  extreme, 

and  is  certainly  not  genuine ;  and  this  is  apparent  not  only  from 

the  replies   attributed  to  the  "teacher  of  Israel,"    but   to  the 

irrelevant  manner  in  which  the  reflections  loosely  ramble  from  the 

new  birth   to  the  dogmatic   statements  in   the  thirteenth  and 

following  verses,   which    are  the  never-failing   resource  of   the 

Evangelist  when  other  subjects  are  exhausted.     The  sentiments 

and  almost  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus,   or   added    by  the 

writer,  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  iii.  12  f.,  we  find  again  in 

the  very  same  chapter,  either  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  the 

Baptist,  or  as  reflections  of  the  author,  verses  31-36,  for  again 

we  add  that  it  is  difficult  anywhere  to  discriminate  the  speaker. 

Indeed,  while  the  Synoptics  are  rich  in  the  abundance  of  practical 

counsel  and   profound  moral   insight,  as   well  as  in  variety  of 

illustrative  parables,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  sameness  there  is 

in  all  the  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  a  very  few  ideas  being 

constantly  reproduced.      Whilst   the   teaching   of  Jesus   in  the 

Synoptics  is  singularly  universal  and  impersonal,   in  the  fourth 

Gospel  it  is  purely  personal,  and  rarely  passes  beyond  the  declaration 

*  Apol.y  i.  14.         »  John  i.  I-18,  etc.         3  Cf.  ib.,  i.  15  f-;  "i-  27  f-»  io-2i- 
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of  his  ov^Ti  dignity,  and  the  inculcation  of  belief  in  him  as  the 
only  means  of  salvation.     There  are  certainly  some  sayings  of  rare 
beauty  which  tradition  or  earlier  records  may  have  preserved,  but 
these  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  the  work.      A 
very  distinct  trace  of  ideal  composition  is  found  in  xvii.  3  :  "  And 
this  is  eternal  life,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and  him  whom 
thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ."     Even  Apologists  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  that  Jesus  could  speak  of  himself  as  "Jesus  Christ" 
We  need  not,  however,  proceed  further  with  such  analysis.     We 
believe  that  no  one  can  calmly  and  impartially  examine  the  fourth 
Gospel  without  being  convinced  of  its  artificial  character.     If  some 
portions  possess  real  charm,  it  is  of  a  purely  ideal  kind,  and  their 
attraction  consists  chiefly  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  vague  but 
suggestive  mysticism.      The  natural  longing  of  humanity  for  any 
revelation  regarding  a  future  state  has  not  been  ap|>ealed  to  in 
vain.      That   the  diffuse  and   often    monotonous  discourses   of 
this    Gospel   should    ever    have    been   preferred    to    the   grand 
simplicity  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptics,  illustrated  by  such 
parables   as   the   wise  and   foolish   virgins,  the   sower,  and    the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  culminating  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  each 
sentence  of  which  is  so  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  is  little  to  the 
credit  of  critical  sense  and  judgment. 

The  elaborate  explanations  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  are  reconciled  with  the  assumption  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  the  Apostle  John  are  in  vain,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
item  of  evidence  within  the  first  century  and  a  half  which  does 
not  agree  with  internal  testimony  in  opposing  the  supposition.  To 
one  point  we  must  briefly  refer  in  connection  with  this  state- 
ment. It  is  asserted  that  the  Gospel  and  Epistles — or  at  least 
the  first  Epistle — of  the  Canon  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  John 
are  by  one  author,  although  this  is  not  without  contradiction,  and 
very  many  of  those  who  agree  as  to  the  identity  of  authorship  by 
no  means  admit  the  author  to  have  been  the  Apostle  John.  It  is 
argued,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  Epistle  by  Polycarp  and 
Papias  is  evidence  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospel.  We  have, 
however,  seen  that  not  only  is  it  very  uncertain  that  Polycarp 
made  use  of  the  Epistle  at  all,  but  that  he  does  not  in  any  case 
mention  its  author's  name.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  he  ascribed  the  Epistle,  even  supposing  he  knew  it,  to  the 
Apostle  John.  With  regard  to  Papias,  the  only  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  he  knew  the  Epistle  is  the  statement  of  Eusebius 
already  quoted  and  discussed,  that  "He  used  testimonies 
out  of  John's  first  Epistle."'  There  is  no  evidence,  even 
supposing  the  statement  of    Eusebius  to   be  correct,   that  he 

'  H,E,,  V.  8. 
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ascribed  it  to  the  Apostle.     The  earliest  undoubted  references  to 
the  Epistle,  in  fact,  are  by  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  so 
that  this  evidence  is  of  little  avail  for  the ,  Gospel.      There  is  no 
name  attached  to  the  first  Epistle,  and  the  second  and  third  have 
the  superscription  of  "  the  Presbyter,"  which,  applying  the  argu- 
ment of  Ewald  regarding  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  ought  to  be 
conclusive  against  their  being  written  by  an  Apostle.  As  all  three  are 
evidently  by  the  same  writer,  and  intended  to  be  understood  as  by  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  writer  does  not  pretend  to  bean  Apostle 
but  calls  himself  a  simple  Presbyter,  the  Epistles  likewise  give  pre- 
sumptive evidence  against  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  another  important  testimony  against  the  Johannine 
origin  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  which  we  must  briefly  refer.     We 
have  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  did 
not  eat  the   Paschal  Supper  with  his  disciples,  but  that,  being 
arrested  on  the  13th  Nisan,  he  was  put  to  death  on  the  14th,  the 
actual  day  upon  which  the  Paschal  lamb  was  sacrificed.     The 
Synoptics,  on  the  contrary,  represent  that  Jesus  ate  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  was  crucified  on 
the  1 5th  Nisan.   The  difference  of  opinion  indicated  by  these  contra- 
dictory accounts  actually  prevailed  in  various  Churches,  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  century  a  violent  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  day  upon  which  "  The  true  Passover  of  the  Lord  "  should  be 
celebrated,  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor  maintaining  that  it  should 
be  observed  on  the  14th  Nisan — the  day  on  which,  according  to 
the  Synoptics,  Jesus  himself  celebrated  the  Passover  and  instituted 
the  Christian  festival ;  whilst  the  Roman  Church  as  well  as  most 
other  Christians — following  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  represents 
Jesus  as  not  celebratii^  the  last  Passover,  but  being  himself  slain 
upon  the  14th  Nisan,  the  true  Paschal  lamb — had  abandoned  the 
day  of  the  Jewish  feast  altogether,  and  celebrated  the  Christian 
festival  on  Easter  Sunday,  upon  which  the  Resurrection  was  sup- 
posed  to   have   taken  place.     Polycarp,  who  went  to  Rome  to 
represent  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  discussions  upon  the 
subject,  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  the  celebration  on  the 
14th  Nisan,  the  day  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  always  been 
observed,  and  he  appealed  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostle  John 
himself  in  support  of  that  date.     Eusebius  quotes  from  Irenseus 
the  statement  of  the  case :  "  For  neither  could  Anicetus  persuade 
Polycarp  not  to  observe  it  (the  14th  Nisan),  because  he  had  ever 
observed  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  with  whom  he  consorted."'     Towards  the  end  of 

'  Oih-e  ydp  6  'ApUcifTot  rbv  ^oMKOLprrov  Tturoi  ibivaro  fxif  Ttipeip,  Are  /^rrd 
*lwd^ov  Tw)  fioBrjrov  rod  Kvplov  'hfi.C^,  koI  tQ»  \ovrQ»  dwo<rr6\w  oTs  ffwdti- 
TfK^wp,  del  Teny/wyc^ra,  ic.r.X.  Ireneeos,  Ado.  Har.,  iii.  3,  §  4 »  Eusebius, 
H.  £.,  V.  24. 
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the  century  Polycrates,  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  likewise  appeals  to 
the  practice  of  "  John  who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord," 
as  well  as  of  the  Apostle  Philip  and  his  daughters,  and  of  Polycarp 
and  others,  in  support  of  the  same  day.  **  All  these  observed  the 
14th  day  of  the  Passover,  according  to  the  Gospel,  deviating  from 
it  in  no  respect,  but  following  according  to  the  rule  of  the  faith."' 
Now  it  is  evident  that,  accoiding  to  this  undoubted  testimony,  the 
Apostle  John,  by  his  own  practice,  ratified  the  account  of  the 
Synoptics,  and  contradicted  the  data  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  so  long  lived  in  Asia  Minor  it  is 
probable  that  his  authority  largely  contributed  to  establish  the 
observance  of  the  14th  Nisan  there.  We  must,  therefore,  either 
admit  that  the  Apostle  John  by  his  practice  reversed  the  statement 
of  his  own  Gospel,  or  that  he  was  not  its  author,  which  of  course; 
is  the  natural  conclusion.  Without  going  further  into  the  discus- 
sion, which  would  detain  us  too  long,  it  is  clear  that  the  Paschal 
controversy  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  the  Apostle  John 
was  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

We  have  seen  that,  whilst  there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence 
during  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  that  it  was  composed  by  the  son  of  Zebedee,  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not 
write  it.  The  first  writer  who  quotes  a  passage  of  the  Gos|>el  with 
the  mention  of  his  name  is  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  gives  the 
few  words,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,"  as  spoken  by  "  John,"  whom  he  considers  amongst  the 
divinely  inspired  (ot  tvcv/uuxtck^/mi),'  though  even  he  does  not 
distinguish  him  as  the  Apostle.  We  have  seen  the  legendai>^ 
nature  of  the  late  traditions  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel,  of  which  a  specimen  was  given  in  the  defence  of  it  in  the 
Canon  of  Muratori,  and  we  must  not  further  quote  them.  The 
first  writer  who  distinctly  classes  the  four  Gospels  together  is 
Irenseus ;  and  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  the  existence  of 
precisely  that  number  in  the  Canon  of  the  Church  illustrate  the 
thoroughly  uncritical  character  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  slight 
dependence  which  can  be  placed  upon  their  judgment  '*  But 
neither  can  the  Gospels  be  more  in  number  than  they  are,"  says 
Irenaeus,  "  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  they  be  fewer.  For  as 
there  are  four  quarters  of  the  world  in  which  we  are,  and  four 
general  winds  {KaOokiKa  irvevfuira),  and  the  Church  is  dissemi- 
nated throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  pillar  and 

'  05roi  irdirrci  ir^pfi^af  "Hjv  iifUptuf  r^r  TteffOLpeiFKajLdtKiTJit  rw  rdtrxa  nrri 

Bovvrtt.     Eusebius,  H,  E.,  \.  24. 

"^  Ad  Auioiyc.y  ii.,  22.      Tischendorf  dates  this  work  about  a.d.  iSo(H 
wurdeut  u.  s.  w.,  p.  i6,  anm.  l). 
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prop  of  the  Church  and  the  spirit  of  life,  it  is  right  that  she  should 
have  four  pillars  on  all  sides  breathing  out  immortality  and  revivi- 
fying men.  From  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  Word,  the  maker 
of  all,  he  who  sitteth  upon  the  Cherubim  and  containeth  all 
things,  who  was  manifested  to  man,  has  given  to  us  the  Gospel 
four-formed  but  possessed  by  one  spirit;  as  David  also  says, 
supplicating  his  advent :  *  Thou  that  sittest  between  the  Cherubim, 
shine  forth.*      For  the  Cherubim  also  are  four-faced,  and  their 

faces  are  symbols  of  the  working  of  the  Son  of  God and  the 

Gospels,  therefore,  are  in  harmony  with  these  amongst  which 
Christ  is  seated.  For  the  Gospel  according  to  John  relates  his 
first  effectual  and  glorious  generation  from  the  Father,  saying:  *  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God,'  and  *all  things  were  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  nothing  was  made.'  On  this  account  also  this 
Gospel  is  full  of  all  trustworthiness,  for  such  is  his  person.*  But 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  being  as  it  were  of  priestly  char- 
acter, opened  with  2^charias  the  priest  sacrificing  to  God 

But  Matthew  narrates  his  generation  as  a  man,  saying :  *  The 
book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham,'  and  *the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise.' 
This  Gospel,  therefore,  is  anthropomorphic,  and  on  this  account 
a  man,  humble  and  mild  in  character,  is  presented  throughout  the 
Gospel.  But  Mark  makes  his  commencement  after  a  prophetic 
Spirit  coining  down  from  on  high  unto  men,  saying  :  *  The  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the 
prophet ';  indicating  the  winged  form  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  makes  a  compendious  and  precursory  declaration,  for 

this  is  the  prophetic  character Such,  therefore,  as  was  the 

course  of  the  Son  of  God,  such  also  is  the  form  of  the  living 
creatures  ;  and  such  as  is  the  form  of  the  living  creatures,  such 
also  is  the  character  of  the  Gospel.  For  quadriform  are  the  living 
creatures,  quadriform  is  the  Gospel,  and  quadriform  the  course  of 
the  Lord.     And  on  this  account  four  covenants  were  given  to  the 

human  race. These  things  being  thus  :  vain  and  ignorant  and, 

moreover,  audacious  are  those  who  set  aside  the  form  of  the 
Gospel,  and  declare  the  aspects  of  the  Gospels  as  either  more  or 
less  than  has  been  said."'  As  such  principles  of  criticism  presided 
over  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  it  is  not  singular  that  so  many  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Fathers  have  been  reversed.  Irenaeus  him- 
self mentioned  the  existence  of  heretics  who  rejected  the  fourth 

'  The  Greek  of  this  rather  unintelligible  sentence  is  not  preserved.  The 
Latin  version  reads  as  follows  :  Propter  hoc  et  omnijiducia  pienutn  est  Evan- 
gelium  istud;  talis  est  entm  persona  ejus. 

'  Iremetis,  Adv,  Ifar.,  iii.  1 1,  §§  8,  9. 
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Gospel,'  and  Epiphanius'  refers  to  the  Alogi,  who  equally  denied 
its  authenticity ;  but  it  is  not  needful  for  us  further  to  discuss  this 
point.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  of  no  value  towards  establishing  the  truth  of 
miracles  and  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation. 


*  .-idv.  J/ter.f  iii.  2,  §  9.  '  J/ar,,  li.  3,  4,  28. 


PART    IV. 


THE    ACTS    OF,  THE    APOSTLES 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  for  miracles  and 
the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation  which  is  furnished  by  the  last 
historical  book  of  the  New  Testament,  entitled  the  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  it  is  well  that  we  should  briefly  recall  to  mind  some 
characteristics  of  the  document,  which  most  materially  affect  the 
value  of  any  testimony  emanating  from  it.  Whilst  generally  assert- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  his  bodily  ascension,  regarding 
which  indeed  it  adds  fresh  details,  this  work  presents  to  us  a  new 
cycle  of  mimcles,  and  so  profusely  introduces  supernatural  agency 
into  the  history  of  the  early  Church  that,  in  comparison  with  it, 
the  Gosp>els  seem  almost  sober  narratives.  The  Apostles  are 
instructed  and  comforted  by  visions  and  revelations,  and  they,  and 
all  who  believe,  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  speak  with 
other  tongues.  The  Apostles  are  delivered  from  prison  and  from 
bonds  by  angels  or  by  an  earthquake.  Men  fall  dead  or  are 
smitten  with  blindness  at  their  rebuke.  They  heal  the  sick,  raise 
the  dead,  and  handkerchiefs  brought  from  their  bodies  cure 
diseases  and  expel  evil  spirits. 

As  a  general  rule,  any  document  so  full  of  miraculous  episodes 
and  supernatural  occurrences  would,  without  hesitation,  be 
characterised  as  fabulous  and  incredible,  and  would  not,  by  any 
sober-minded  reader,  ^e  for  a  moment  accepted  as  historical. 
There  is  no  other  testimony  for  these  miracles.  I^t  the  reader 
endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  statements  antece- 
dently so  incredible,  and  compare  it  with  the  testimony  of  this 
solitary  and  anonymous  document,  the  character  and  value  of 
which  w^  shall  now  proceed  more  closely  to  examine, 
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It  is  generally  admitted,  and  indeed  it  is  undeniable,  that  no 
distinct  and  unequivocal  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
to  Luke  as  their  author,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Fathers  before 
one  by  Irenaeus'  about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Passages 
are,  however,  pointed  out  in  early  writings  as  indicating  the  use 
and  consequent  existence  of  our  document,  all  of  which  we  shall 
now  examine. 

Several  of  these  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  The  first,  immediately  compared 
with  the  passage  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  reference,  is  as 
follows : — 


Epistle,  c.  ii. 

Ye  were  all  humble-minded,  not 
boasting  at  all,  subjecting  yourselves 
rather  than  subjecting  others,  more 
gladly  giving  than  receiving. 

^0P€if6fi€»0if   inroraao'dfityoij    fiaWoy  fj 


Acts  xx.  35. 

and   to  remember   the  words  of 

the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  himself  said : 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  tu 
receive. 

.fiyrifAOvevtir    t€    tCjw     \6ywy    rov 


inroirdrcrovTfs,    ffdioy     $id6vT€S  ^   Xa/t-  |  Kvplov  'IiTfroO,  6ti  airdt  etrcf*  Maxdpiaf 
pdtfoyT€i I  ^(rrty  fiSJOioy  Mifcu,  ^  Xc^ifidt^eu^. 

The  words  of  the  Epistle  are  not  a  quotation,  but  merely  occur 
in  the  course  of  an  address.  They  do  not  take  the  form  of  an 
axiom,  but  are  a  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  either  by  written  or  oral  tradition, 
or  by  moral  maxims  long  before  current  in  heathen  philosophy.* 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  minutely  into  this,  however,  or  to 
indicate  the  linguistic  differences  between  the  two  passages,  for 
one  point  alone  settles  the  question.  In  the  Acts  the  saying, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  is  distinctly  intro- 
duced as  a  quotation  of  '*  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and  the  exhor- 
tation "  to  remember  "  them  conveys  the  inference  that  they  were 
well  known.  They  must  either  have  formed  part  of  Gospels  now 
no  longer  extant,  as  they  are  not  found  in  ours,  or  have  been 
familiar  as  the  unwritten  tradition  of  sayings  of  the  Master.  In 
either  case,  if  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  be  a  reference  to  these 
words  at  all,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  maintained  that  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  derived  from  a  work  which  itself  distinctly 
quotes  the  words  from  another  source.  The  slight  coinci- 
dence in  the  expression,  without  indication  that  any  particular 

*  j4di'.  Ifcpr.f  iii.  14,  §§  i,  2. 

^  EC  TOittf  iidUtv  i<rTL  tou  rdax^'-'''     Epicur.    ap.    Pint.,  A  for.,  p.    778   c 


rdfl-xetr.     Aristotle,  £/A.  Ntcom,^    iv.    i.      AwpfSr^oi   kvX  diS^tu   icperrror    ij 
\afip6j^€LP,    Artemidor.,  Oneirficr,,  iv..  3.     Cf.  Wctstein,  W.  T.  Gr.,  /.  4:. 
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passage  is  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  without  any  mention  of 
the  Acts,  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  work. 

A  few  critics  point  to  some  parts  of  the  following  passage  as 
showing  acquaintance  with  Acts :  **  Through  jealousy  Paul  also 
pointed  out  the  way  to  the  prize  of  patience,  having  borne  chains 
seven  times,  having  been  put  to  flight,  having  been  stoned ;  having 
become  a  preacher  both  in  the  £ast  and  in  the  West,  he  gained 
the  noble  renown  due  to  his  faith  ;  having  taught  the  whole  world 
righteousness,  and  come  to  the  extremity  of  the  West,  and  having 
suffered  martyrdom  by  command  of  the  rulers,  he  was  thus  re- 
moved from  the  world  and  went  to  the  holy  place,  having  become 
a  most  eminent  example  of  patience."'  The  slightest  impartial 
consideration,  however,  must  convince  any  one  that  this  passage 
does  not  indicate  the  use  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Epistle  speaks  of  seven  imprisonments,  of  some  of  which  the  Acts 
make  no  mention,  and  this  must,  therefore,  have  been  derived 
from  another  source.  The  reference  to  his  "coming  to  the 
extremity  of  the  West "  (rtpfui  rrjs  Stxtco)?),  whatever  interpre- 
tation be  put  upon  it,  and  to  his  death,  obviously  carries  the 
history  further  than  the  Acts,  and  cannot  have  been  derived  from 
that  document. 

The  last  passage  which,  it  is  affirmed,  shows  acquaintance  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  following  :  "  But  what  shall  we  say 
regarding  David  who  hath  obtained  a  good  report  (hrl  ry 
fttfiapTvpvffjxvift  Aav€i<S)  ?  unto  whom  {vpbi  ov)  God  said :  *  I  found 
a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  David  the  son  of  Jesse :  in  ever- 
lasting mercy  I  anointed  him.' "'  This  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Acts  xiii.  22  :  "  And  when  he  removed  him  he  raised  up  to  them 
David  for  king;  to  whom  also  he  gave  testimony  (y  koI  c&rev 
/iaprv/oT/o-as)  :  I  found  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine 
own  heart,  who  will  do  all  my  will.  "3  The  passage,  however,  is 
compounded  of  two  quotations  loosely  made  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  all  the  quotations  in  the 
Epistle  are  taken.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  20  :  "I  found  David  my  servant ; 
in  holy  mercy  I  anointed  him."^  And  i  Sam.  xlii.  14:  "A  man 
after  his  own  heart. "s  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  this  passage 
from  the  Epistle,  and  for  "  in  everlasting  mercy  "  reads  "  with  holy 
oil"   (€v  iXaitp   °-y^)  as   in   the   Psalm.^     Although,    therefore, 

*  C.  V.  '  C.  xviii. 

3  Kai  /uraarfyrat  tUrrbw  ijrytipep  rhp  Aavcid  aimnt  els  (kartXiaf  <}  xal  eWev 
iuipTvprffffar  ESpoy  AaueI8  rhv  rw  *leaaal,  drSpa  xarik  r^if  KapSlay  fcou,  6s  TOii/j<ru 
rdpTa  rA  OeXij/Mrd  fiov.     Acts  xiii.  22. 

*  Edpop  Aavld  rbv  Z<iX}\6p  fioVy  iv  iXiei  6.yl(p  (xpi(ra  fx\n'6v.  The  Alexandrian 
MS.  reads  ^y  Aaf^)  irfl*^  fiov.  The  quotation  given  is  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  Codex. 

^  (k»Bpt0Ww  jrard  r^p  KOpiitLP  airrov. 

*  Stramata,  iv.  17. 
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our  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Epistle  has  the  reading  which  we  have 
given  above,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  Alexandrian  Clement  may 
have  found  a  more  correct  version  in  his  MS.,  the  argument  would 
not  be  affected.  The  whole  similarity  lies  in  the  insertion  of  "the 
son  of  Jesse/'  but  this  was  a  most  common  addition  to  any  mention 
of  David,  and  by  the  completion  of  the  passage  from  the  Psalm, 
the  admission  of  "  who  will  do  all  my  wilV'  the  peculiar  phrase  of 
the  Acts,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  introductory  expressions,  any 
connection  between  the  two  is  severed,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
quotation  of  the  Epistle  may  legitimately  be  referred  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  with  which  it  agrees  much  more  closely  than  with  the  Acts. 
In  no  case  could  such  slight  coincidences  prove  acquaintance  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.* 

Only  one  passage  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  referred  to  by 
any  one  as  indicating  acquaintance  with  the  Acts.  It  is  as  follows, 
c.  7 :  "  If  therefore  the  son  of  God,  being  Lord,  and  about  to 
judge  quick  and  dead  (^cat  ^Wjiav  k^Iv^iv  ^vra.^  kcu    fcjc/doi^), 

suffered,"  etc.      This  is  compared  with  Acts  x.  42 "and  to 

testify  that  it  is  he  who  has  been  appointed  by  God  judge  of 
quick  and  dead  "  (on  avrcfe  «mv  6  dtpurfi^fo^  inrh  rov  Otov  icpir^^ 
fwvTwi/  Kol  i/€K/Mtfv).     Lardncr,  who  compares  the  expression  of  the 

Epistle  with  Acts,  equally  compares  it  with  that  in  2  Tim.  iv.  i 

"and  Christ  Jesus  who  is  about  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead" 
(fi€kXovTos   Kpiv€iv   ((ovras    Koi    v€Kpov^),    to   which    it    is   more 

commonly  referred,*  and  i  Pet.  iv.  5 "to  him  who  is  ready 

to  judge  quick  and  dead "  (npivai  fwvras  koL  v^Kpov^).  He 
adds,  however  :  "  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  text  he  refers  to, 
though  that  in  Timothy  has  the  same  words.  But  perhaps  tliere 
is  no  proof  that  he  refers  to  any.  This  was  an  article  known  to 
every  common  Christian ;  whereas  this  writer  (whoever  he  be) 
was  able  to  teach  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  without  respect 
to  any  written  gospels  or  epistles. "3  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  anything  to  this.  There  is,  of  course,  no  trace  of  the  use  ci 
Acts  in  the  Epistle. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  "  clear  allusion  "*  to  Acts  in  the 


'  Alford,  GrgcJk  Tesi.f  ii.,  Proleg.^  p.  20;  Eichhorn,  Einl.  N.  71,  p.  72  f. : 
Hilgenfeld,  Ap.  Vdter^  p.  108;  Neudecker,  EinL  N.  71 »  p.  357,  anm.  i\ 
Zeller,  Apg.y  p,  9.  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  claim  any  {On  t)u  Ca9um^  1875, 
p.  48,  note  2).  Dr.  Lightfoot  simply  assigns  the  reference  to  the  Psalm  and 
I  Sam.  xiii.  14. 

'  Cf.  Westcott,  On  the  Canon^  p.  48,  n.  2.  (The  references  to  Dr.  Westcolfs 
work  on  the  Canon  up  to  the  present  point  are  always  lo  the  2nd  ed.,  1S66, 
and  those  henceforward  to  the  4th  ed. ,  1875,  except  where  otherwise  spediied. 

3  Credibility t  etc.,  IVorks,  1 788,  ii.,  p.  17.  Dr.  Lightfoot  does  not  suggest 
any  reference  here  to  Acts. 

•»  Westcott,  On  the  Canon^  p,  198  f. 
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Shepherd   of    Hennas.      The    passages    may   be  compared  as 
follows : — 

Vis.  IV.  2.  Acts  iv.  12. 


and  didst  open  thy  heart  to  the 

Lord,  believing  that  by  no  other 
couldst  thou  be  saved  than  by  the 
great  and  glorious  name. 


Koi  tiff  K€Lp9laif  aov  i|frpc(ar  Tp6i 

rbv  KvfK9$fp  Turrtviras  Sri  di  oddevbs 
SuF-g  <rta$^vai  el  /a^i  di6,  tov  fuydXov  Kal 
h86^ov  6y6fiaTos. 


And  there  is  salvation  in  no  other : 
for  neither  is  there  any  other  name 
under  the  heaven  that  has  been  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved. 

ffcU  odK  icTTiv  iv  AXKffi  oddcW  ij  aiarripla' 
o6Si  yiip  dvofid  (ffTOf  Hrepov  vrrb  rbv 
odpapbv  rb  Scdofiivov  iv  dvBvpityirois  iv 


The  slightest  comparison  of  these  passages  suffices  to  show  that 
the  one  is  not  dependent  on  the  other.  The  Old  Testament  is 
full  of  passages  in  which  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  magnified  as 
the  only  source  of  safety  and  salvation.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles 
likewise  there  are  numerous  passages  of  a  similar  tenour.  For 
instance,  the  passage  from  Joel  ii.  32  is  quoted  Rom.  x.  13  : 
"  For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved  "  (lias  yap  os  av  eimcaXecn/Tai  rh  ovo/ia  Kvpiov  o-w^r/crrrat).' 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  formula  more  current  either  amongst  the 
Jews  or  in  the  early  Church ;  and  there  is  no  legitimate  ground 
for  tracing  such  an  expression  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  only  other  passage  which  is  quoted'  as  indicating  acquain- 
tance with  Acts  is  the  following,  which  we  at  once  contrast  with 
the  supposed  parallel : — 

Acts  v.  41. 

So  they  departed  rejoicing  from  the 
presence  of  the  council  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for 
the  name. 


ol  fiiv  o^v  iiropei'OVTo  x^P^^"^^^  drb 
irpofftitrov  TOV  trvveBploVf  6ti  Karyj^tdj- 
drjirttv  vxip  tov  6v6fiaTos  dTtfjLOffBijvai. 


Si  MIL.   IX.   28. 

But  ye  who  suffer  on  account  of 
the  name  ought  to  praise  God,  that 
God  deemed  ye  worthy  to  bear  his 
name,  and  that  all  your  sins  may  be 
redeemed. 

vfjL€ts  8i  ol  ir(i<rxorrcf  ^V€K€v  tov  6v6fw,- 
Tos  do^dl^eip  6<f>€L\€T€  rbv  $c6vy  dn 
d^lovt  iffias  iiY^aTo  6  0ebs  tva  To&rov 
rb  tvofia  fiaarTdiifT€,  koX  traau  i/fiQv  al 
d/ioprlai  iaJBCMnv. 

Here  again  a  formula  is  employed  which  is  common  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  and  which,  applied  as  it  is  here  to  those  who 
were  persecuted,  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  in  general  use  in 
the  early  Church.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  any 
examples.     Everywhere  "  the  name "  of  God  or  of  Jesus  is  the 

'  The  same  passage  is  quoted,  Acts  ii.  21.  Cf.  Ephes.  i.  20,  21  ;  Philip, 
ii.  9f.;  I  John  v.  13  f. 

»  Lardner,  IVorks,  ii.,  p.  56.  This  is  not  advanced  by  Kirchhofer,  nor  does 
Dr.  Westcott  refer  to  it     Even  Hefele  does  not  suggest  a  reference. 
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symbol  used  to  represent  the  concrete  idea,  and  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse  the  servants  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
are  to  have  "his  name "  on  their  foreheads.  The  one  expression, 
however,  which  is  peculiar  in  the  passage :  **  counted  worthy  "— 
in  the  Acts  KaTq^uaOyftrav^  and  in  the  Shepherd  d^icv^  ^yrjcmTo 
— is  a  perfectly  natural  and  simple  one,  the  use  of  which  cannot 
be  exclusively  conceded  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  found 
frequently  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  as  for  instance  in  2  Thes.  i.  $, 
where,  after  saying  that  they  give  thanks  to  God  for  them  and 
glory  in  the  churches  of  God  for  the  patience  and  faith  with  which 
the  Thessalonians  endure  persecutions,  the  writer  continues: 
"  which  is  a  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  counted  worthy  (ifttTof w^vat)  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  ye  also  suffer  (iro(rx6T€)  " ;  and  again,  in  the  same  chapter, 
V.  II,  12,  "  Wherefore  we  also  pray  always  for  you  that  our  God 
may  count  you  worthy  (d^uMrg)  of  the  calling,  and  fulfil  all  good 
pleasure  of  goodness  and  work  of  faith  with  power ;  that  the  nam 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you  (hSo^wr&j  r6  ovofjut  rov 
Kvpiov  rifiMv  *lrf<rov  €v  vpv),"  etc.  The  passage  we  are 
examining  cannot  be  traced  to  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  It 
must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  does  not 
present  any  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  the  Acts  at  the  time 
it  was  written. 

Only  two  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Pseudo-Ignatius  are  pointed 
out  as  indicating  acquaintance  with  the  Acts,  and  even  these  are 
not  advanced  by  many  critics.  We  have  already  so  fully  discussed 
these  Epistles  that  no  more  need  now  be  said.  We  must  pro- 
nounce them  spurious  in  all  their  recensions,  and  incapable  of 
affording  evidence  upon  any  point  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  We  might,  therefore,  altogether  refuse  to 
examine  the  passages ;  but,  in  order  to  show  the  exact  nature  of 
the  case  made  out  by  apologists,  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  them. 
We  at  once  compare  the  first  with  its  supposed  parallel' : — 

Ep.  to  Smyrn.  III.  j  Acts  x.  41. 

But  after   the  resurrection   he  did     even  to  us  who  did  eat  and  drink 

eat  and  drink  with   them,  as  in   the 

flesh,  although  spiritually  united  to  the 

Father. 

Merd    hk    r^r    drdj'reurii'     (rvw4^y€w 

airrdis  KO,l  aw^iriew  us  <rapKi.KbSf  Kalrep 


with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead. 


il/up     d(TiP€f      ^rvwt^yofuw     cat 

irvevfiaTiK&i  ^v(afi4voi  T<fi  Trarpl.  \  avrbp  ^k  vtKfMP' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  passage  which  bears  any  peculiar 
analogy  to  the  Acts,  for  the  statement  is  a  simple  reference  to  a 

'  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  claim  either  this  or  the  second  {On  the  Catum,  p.  4S. 
note  2),  and  Hefele  merely  suggests  comparison  with  Acts  {Patr.  Ap.^  p.  103. 
p.  98). 
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tradition  which  is  also  embodied  both  in  the  third  Synoptic'  and 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  f  and  the  mere  use  of  the  common  words 
<j)dy€iv  and  7riv€iv  could  not  prove  anything.  The  passage 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  immediately  after  a  quotation,  said  by  Jerome 
to  be  taken  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  relating 
an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  "  those  who  were  with  Peter,"  in  which 
Jesus  is  represented  as  making  them  handle  him  in  order  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  is  not  an  incorporeal  spirit3  The  quotation 
bears  considerable  affinity  to  the  narrative  in  the  third  Synoptic 
(xxiv.  39),  at  the  close  of  which  Jesus  is  represented  as  eating 
with  the  disciples.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Gospel  from 
which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  quoted  contained  the  same  detail, 
to  which  this  would  naturally  be  a  direct  descriptive  reference.  In 
any  case,  it  affords  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  second  passage,  which  is  still  more  rarely  advanced,  is  as 
follows : — 

Ep.  to  Philad.  II.  j  Acts  xx.  29. 

For  many   wolves  (which  appear)  ,       I    know    that    after   my  departing 
worthy   of   belief,   make    captive  by  '  grievous  wolves  will  enter  in  among 
evil  pleasure  the  runners  in  the  course  \  you,  not  sparing  the  flock, 
of  God.  ^  I 

roXXoi    7^     X^KOi    d^i6wurToi    iidovy  .  iyCi)   oXda  6ti   elacXeOffoirrcu  fierd   r^v 
KOK^  alxjiaXuri^oiHnv  roi>t  $€odp6fiov%.    ,  Atpi^ly  fiou  \6koi  papeU  els   Ofiat,    fiif 

I    <l>€l56/Ji€IKH  rod  TOiflPloV. 

The  only  point  of  coincidence  between  these  two  passages  is  the 
use  of  the  word  "wolves."  In  the  Epistle  the  expression  is 
n-oXXot  kvKoi  a^wtrurroL,  whilst  in  Acts  it  is  Xvkol  ^apeis-  Now, 
the  image  is  substantially  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  one 
form  of  which  is  given  in  the  first  Synoptic,  vii.  15,  16,  and 
which  undeniably  must  have  formed  part  of  many  of  the  Gospels 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  third  Synoptic.  We  find 
Justin  Martyr  twice  quoting  another  form  of  the  saying,  "  For 
many  (woXXoi)  shall  arrive  in  my  name,  outwardly,  indeed,  clothed 
in  sheep's  skins,  but  inwardly  being  ravening  wolves  {Xvkol 
a/Mray€s)."4  The  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  men  was  certainly 
common  in  the  early  Church.  The  idea  expressed  in  the  Epistle 
is  more  closely  found -in  2  Timothy  iii.  i  f.,  in  the  description  of 
those  who  are  to  come  in  the  last  days,  and  who  will  (v.  6)  "  creep 
into  the  houses  and  make  captive  (atx/AaA-wTifovrcs)  silly  women 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts."  The  passage  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  Acts,  and  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  spurious  though 
they  be,  do  not  present  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
work. 

*  Luke  xxiv.  42  f.  »  John  xxi.  12  f.  3  Quoted  p.  173  f. 

**  See  discussion  of  the  quotation,  p.  228,  note  i,  p.  238  f. 
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Only  two  sentences  are  pointed  out  in  the  Epistie  of  Pofycarf 
as  denoting  acquaintance  with  the  Acts.  The  first  and  only 
one  of  these  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  is  the  following  : — 


Epistle  i. 

Whom  God  raised  (/f7et/)fi'),  having 
loosed  the  pains  of  hell  \q.hov). 


Acts  ii.  24. 

Whom  God  raised  up  (4*'Arnj<rCT), 
having  loosed  the  pains  of  death 
(^oydrov). 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  that,  along  with  much  similarity,  there 
is  likewise  divergence  between  these  sentences.  In  the  first 
phrase  the  use  of  ijyci/ocv  in  the  Epistle  separates  it  from  the 
supposed  parallel,  in  which  the  word  is  ai^coTT^o-cv.  The  passages 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  corresponding  with  it  are  numerous 
{e.g.y  2  Cor.  iv.  14,  Ephes.  i.  20).  The  second  member  of  the 
sentence,  which  is  of  course  the  more  important,  is  in  reality,  we 
contend,  a  reference  to  the  very  Psalm  quoted  in  Acts  immediately 
after  the  verse  before  us,  couched  in  not  unusual  phraseolog)\ 
Psalm  xvi.  10  (Sept.  xv.)  reads  :  "For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell "  (^8t/»').'  In  Ps.  xviii.  5  (Sept.  xvii.  5)  we  have,  "The 
pains  of  hell  (w^i'fs  ^hov)  compassed  me  about.'**  The  differ- 
ence between  the  ciStvas  rov  ^.^ov  of  the  Epistle  and  the  ciSTvo?  to? 
Oavdrov  of  the  Acts  is  so  distinct  that,  finding  a  closer  parallel  in 
the  Psalms  to  which  reference  is  obviously  made  in  both  works,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  trace  the  phrase  necessarily  to  the  Acts,  Such 
a  passage  cannot  prove  the  use  of  that  work,  but,  if  it  could,  we 
might  inquire  what  evidence  for  the  authorship  and  trustworthiness 
of  the  Acts  could  be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  ?3 

The  second  passage,  referred  to  by  a  few  Mrriters,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Epistle  viii.  1  Acts  v.  41. 

Let  us  therefore  become  imitators  of  ,  So  they  departed  from  the  presence 
his  patience,  and  if  we  suffer  for  his  |  of  the  Council,  rejoicing  that  they  were 
name,  let  us  praise  him.  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shaxne  for  the 

name. 

a^oO'  KoX  iiiv  trdax^H"^"  ^<^  "^^  tvofJM.     irpwrunrov   tw   cweSplov,    6ti  xarq^t^ 
aOrov,  do^dj^iafjtev  aOrdv.  i  BijffOM  vw^p  rod  i»6fuir9t  &TifMur9^nu. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  contrast  these  passages  to 
show  how  little  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  can  witness  for  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  have  already  examined  another 
supposed  reference  to  this  very  passage,  and  the  expressions  in  the 
Epistle,  whilst  scarcely  presenting  a  single  point  of  linguistic 
analogy  to   the   sentence   in   the  Acts,  only  tend  to  show  how 

'  Cod.  E.  reads  ^ho\). 

'  In  the  Sept.  version  of  Job  xxxix.    2    the    expression   c^dcrat  5^   ai^ur 
TKt\)C9.%  occurs. 
3  P'or  the  date  and  character  of  the  Epistle  see  discussion,  p.  175  f. 
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common  and  natural  such  language  was  in  the  early  Church  in 
connection  with  persecution.  Whilst  we  constantly  meet  with  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  throughout  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  more  particularly  point 
to  the  first  Petrine  epistle  for  further  instances  of  this  tone  of 
exhortation  to  those  suffering  persecution  for  the  cause.  For 
instance,  i  Pet  ii.  19  f.,  and  again  iii.  14,'  "But  if  ye  even  suffer 
(ircurxo4T€)  for  righteousness*  sake,  blessed  are  ye."  In  the  next 
chapter  the  tone  is  still  more  closely  analogous.      Speaking  of 

j>ersecutions,  the  writer  says,  iv.  13,  " but  according  as  ye 

are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings  rejoice,"  etc.  14.  "  If  ye  are 
reproached  in  Christ's  name  (iv  ovo/wjtiX.),  blessed  are  ye,  for  the 
spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you."  15.  "  For  let  none 
of  you  suffer  (irao-x€T<i>)  as  a  murderer,"  etc.  16.  "  But  if  as^a 
Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  ^/  Aim  praise  God  in  this 
name  (So^o^to)  St  rhv  Othv  tv  T<j>  oi/o/iart  toGt<^),"  etc.  Nothing 
but  evidential  destitution  could  rely  upon  the  expression  in  the 
JEpistU  of  Polycarp  to  show  acquaintance  with  Acts. 

Few  Apologists  point  out  with  confidence  any  passages 
from  the  voluminous  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  as  indicating 
the  use  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  may,  however, 
quote  such  expressions  as  are  advanced.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  following:  "For  the  Jews,  having  the  prophecies  and 
ever  expecting  the  Christ  to  come,  knew  him  not  (ijyvwyo-av) ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  they  also  maltreated  him.  But  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  never  heard  anything  regarding  the  Christ  until  his 
Apostles,  having  gone  forth  from  Jerusalem,  declared  the  things 
concerning  him,  and  delivered  the  prophecies,  having  been  filled 
with  joy  and  faith,  renounced  their  idols  and  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  unbegotten  God  through  the  Christ."'*  This  is  compared 
with  Acts.xiii.  27,  "  For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem  and  their 
rulers  not  knowing  this  (man)  (tovtov  dyvo)7<ravT€s),  nor  yet 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  sabbath  day, 
fulfilled  them  by  their  judgment  of  him,"  etc.  48.  "But  the 
Gentiles,  hearing,  rejoiced  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
etc.  We  may  at  once  proceed  to  give  the  next  passage.  In  the 
£>ia/ogi4€  with  Tryphoy  Justin  has  by  quotations  from  the  prophets 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  also  the 
glory  of  his  second  advent  had  been  foretold,  and  Trypho  replies : 
"  Supposing  these  things  to  have  been  as  thou  sayest,  and  that  it 
was  foretold  that  Christ  was  to  suffer  (on  Tra^iyrcfs  X^mtt^?  irpot- 
<f>7}T€u0rf  fjLeXXeiv  cfrnt),  and  has  been  called  a  Stone,  and  after 
his  first  coming,  in  which  it  hacl  been  announced  that  he  was  to 

«  Vcr.  13,  according  to  some  MSS.,  reads  :  •*And  who  is  he  that  will  harm 
you,  if  ye  become  ifnttators  {fiifiirral)  of  the  good  ?" 
*  j4pol,  i.  49- 
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suffer,  should  come  in  glory,  and  become  judge  of  all,  and  eternal 
king  and  priest,"  etc.;*  and  in  another  place  :  "  For  if  it  had  been 
obscurely  declared  by  the  prophets  that  the  Christ  should  suffer 
(ira^T^    y€V7ja'6fjL€V(yi    6    Xpurrh^ )    and  after    these   things  be 

lord  of  all,"  etc.^     This  is  compared  with  Acts  xxvi.  22,  " 

saying  nothing  except  those  things  which  the  prophets  and  Moses 
said  were  to  come  to  pass,  (23)  whether  the  Christ  should  suffer 
(€1  iradTjrh^  6  X/>iotos),  whether,  the  first  out  of  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  he  is  about  to  proclaim  light  unto  the  people 
and  to  the  Gentiles."  It  is  only  necessary  to  quote  these  passages 
to  show  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  maintain  that  they  show  the  use 
of  the  Acts  by  Justin.  He  simply  sets  forth  from  the  prophets, 
direct,  the  doctrines  which  formed  the  great  text  of  the  early 
Church.  Some  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Canon  admit  the 
**  uncertainty  "  of  such  coincidences,  and  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  advance  them.  There  are  one  or  two  still  more  distant 
analogies  sometimes  pointed  out  which  do  not  require  more  parti- 
cular notice. 3  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Justin  was 
acquainted  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.* 

Some  writers  claim  Hegesippus  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
the  Acts,  on  the  strength  of  the  following  p>assages  in  the  fragment 
of  his  book  preserved  by  Eusebius.  He  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
James  the  Just,  whilst  being  martyred,  the  expression:  **  I  beseech 
(thee)  I^rd  God,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  This  is  compared  with  the  words  said  to  have  been 
uttered  by  the  martyr  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  60,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge."  The  passage  is  more  commonly  advanced  as 
showing  acquaintance  with  Luke  xxiii.  34,  and  we  have  already 
discussed  it.5  Lardner  apparently  desires  it  to  do  double  duty, 
but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  seriously  to  refer  to  the  claim  here. 
The  passage  more  generally  relied  upon,  though  that  also  is 
only  advanced  by  a  few,*  is  the  following,  "This  man  was  a  faithful 

•  Dia/.  36.  »  Df'a/.  76. 

3  Apo/.,  i.  50,  cf.  Acts  i.  8  f.;  Apo/.^  i.  40,  cf.  Acts  iv.  27  ;  ApoL^  ii.  10,  cf. 
Acts  xvii.  23 ;  Dial.  8,  cf.  Acts  xxvi.  29 ;  Dial,  20,  cf.  Acts  x.  14 ;  Dial.  6S. 
cf.  Acts  ii.  30. 

^  Credner,  Einl.  N.  T'.,  i.  I,  p.  274;  Donaldson,  <ff>j/.  Chr.  Lit.  amd  DaT., 
ii.,  p.  329  ;  Eichhorn,  Einl.  N.  7!,  ii.,  p.  75  ;  Meyer,  Apostelgesch.^  p,  if.; 
Zeller,  Apostelgesch.,  p.  49  f.  Dean  Alford  says  :  "  Nor  are  there  any  refer- 
ences in  Justin  Martyr,  which,  fairly  considered,  belong  to  this  book*'  {Gr*/k 
Test.y  1871,  Proleg.t\i.i  p.  20).  Dr.  Westcott  says :  "The  references  to  ih« 
Acts  are  uncertain " ;  and  he  merely  illustrates  this  by  referring  to  the 
first  of  the  passages  discussed  in  the  text  {On  the  Ccuicn^  iS75i  P>  i^> 
note  3).  .      5  P.  273  f. 

^  Lardner,  Credibility ^  Works ^  ii.  142 ;  Westcott,  On  the  Canon^  4th  ed.. 
p.  205.     Dr.  Westcott,  however,  merely  says  :  "  There  are  forms  of  expressioD 

corresponding  to  passages  in and  in  the  Acts  which  can  scarcely  be  attributed 

to  chance.*' 
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witness   both   to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the   Christ "' 

(Ma^Tvs    ovTos   dXrfOrj^   *loxfSaCois    T€    koi   "KWrjci    y€y€vrjraif    otl 

'Itjo-ovs  6  XpuTTos  €<rTLv),  This  is  compared  with  Acts  xx. 
21,  where  Paul  is  represented  as  saying  of  himself,  " testi- 
fying fully  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Tesus  Christ "  (Aia/ia^yn'po/xcj/os  'lovSaloLs 
T€  Kal  "EXXt^iv  ryv  cts  S^ov  fitrdvouiLV,  Kal  irtanv  €4s  rhv 
Kvpiov  yfiMv '  I.  X.).  The  two  passages  are  totally  different 
both  in  sense  and  language,  and  that  the  use  of  Acts  is 
deduced  from  so  distant  an  analogy  only  serves  to  show  the 
slightness  of  the  evidence  with  which  Apologists  have  to  be 
content. 

Papias  need  not  long  detain  us,  for  it  is  freely  admitted  by 
most  divines  that  he  does  not  afford  evidence  of  any  value  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  Acts.  For  the  sake  of  completeness 
we  may,  however,  refer  to  the  points  which  are  sometimes 
mentioned.  A  fragment  of  the  work  of  Papias  is  preserved 
giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  Judas,  which  differs  materially 
both  from  the  account  in  the  first  Synoptic  and  in  Acts  i.  18  f.» 
Judas  is  represented  as  .having  gone  about  the  world  a  great 
example  of  impiety,  for,  his  body  having  swollen  so  much  that  he 
could  not  pass  where  a  waggon  easily  passed,  he  was  crushed  by 
the  waggon  so  that  his  entrails  emptied  out  (wcrrc  rd  lyKara  avrov 
€KK€vu>$7]vai).  Apollinaris  of  Laodicaea  quotes  this  passage  to 
show  that  Judas  did  not  die  when  he  hung  himself,  but  subse- 
quently met  with  another  fate,  in  this  way  reconciling  the  state- 
ments in  the  Gospel  and  Acts.  3  He  does  not  say  that  Papias 
used  the  story  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  fundamentally  con- 
tradictory to  the  account  in  Acts  i.  18,  19:  "Now  this  man 
purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  the  unrighteousness,  and 
falling  headlong  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out "  ('cal  ^^X^^  iravra  rd  <nr^y\va  avrov).  It  is 
.scarcely  necessary  to  argue  that  the  passage  does  not  indicate  any 
acquaintance  with  Acts,*  as  some  few  critics  are  inclined  to  assert.5 

*  Eusebius,  /f.  E.,  il.  23.       »  P.  296  f.      3  Routh,  Keiiq.  Satr.y  i.,  p.  25  f. 

*  Overbeck,  Zeitschr.  wiss.  TheoL,  1867,  p.  39  f.  Cf.  Steitz,  Th,  Siud.  u. 
Krit.,  1868,  p.  87  f.  ;  Meyer,  Die  Aposteigesch.^  p.  2,  anm.*  *  Dr.  Westcott 
says :  *'  In  bis  account  of  the  fate  of  Judas  Iscariot  there  is  a  remarkable 
divergence  from  the  narrative  in  Matt,  xxvii.  5  and  Acts  i.  18"  {On  the 
Canon^  4th  ed.,  p.  77,  n.  i). 

5  Zahn,  Th.  Stud.  u.  JCrit.,  1 866,  p.  680  f.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says:  "But 
there  are  indications,  h  iwever  indecisive,  that  Papias  did  use  the  writings  of 
St.  Luke."  And  further  on,  after  quoting  the  passage  about  Judas,  and 
mentioning  the  view  of  Apollinaris  that  it  reconciles  the  accounts  in  the  first 
Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  he  continues  :  "  It  is  too  much  to  assume  that  Papias 
himself  repeated  the  tradition  with  this  aim,  but  the  resemblance  to  the 
account  in  the  Acts  is  worthy  of  noiic^*^  {Contemporary  Rev.,  KrigMsX,  1876, 

P-  415)- 

2P 
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The  next  analogy  pointed  out  is  derived  from  the  statement  of 
Eusebius  that  Papias  mentions  a  wonderful  story  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  daughters  of  Philip  (whom  Eusebius  calls  "the 
Apostle  ")  regarding  a  dead  man  raised  to  life.*  In  Acts  xxi.  8, 9, 
it  is  stated  that  Philip  the  evangelist  had  four  daughters.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  this  should  be  advanced  as  an  indication 
that  Papias  knew  the  Acts.  The  last  point  is  that  Eusebius  says : 
"  And  again  (he  narrates)  another  marvel  regarding  Justus  who 
was  sumamed  Barsabas ;  how  he  drank  a  baneful  poison  and  by 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  sustained  no  harm.  But  that  this  Justus, 
after  the  Ascension  of  the  Saviour,  the  holy  apostles  appointed 
with  Matthias,  and  that  they  prayed  (on  the  occasion)  of  the 
filling  up  of  their  number  by  lot  instead  of  the  traitor  Judas,  the 
scripture  of  the  Acts  thus  relates  :  'And  they  appointed  two, 
Joseph  called  Barsabas,  who  was  sumamed  Justus,  and  Matthias. 
And  they  prayed  and  said,'  etc.""  Whatever  argument  can  be 
deduced  from  this  obviously  rests  entirely  upon  the  fact  that 
Papias  is  said  to  have  referred  to  Justus  who  was  named  Barsabas, 
for  of  course  the  last  sentence  is  added  by  Eusebius  himself,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Papias.  This  is  fairly  admitted  by  Lardner 
and  others.  Lardner  says  :  "  Papias  does  undoubtedly  give  some 
confirmation  to  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  what 
he  says  of  Philip ;  and  especially  in  what  he  says  of  Justus,  called 
Barsabas.  But  I  think  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  he  did  particu- 
larly mention,  or  refer  to,  the  book  of  the  Acts.  For  I  reckon 
it  is  Eusebius  himself  who  adds  that  quotation  out  of  the  Acts, 
upon  occasion  of  what  Papias  had  written  of  the  before-mentioned 
Barsabas."3  There  is  no  evidence  worthy  of  attention  that  Papias 
was  acquainted  with  the  Acts. 

No  one  seriously  pretends  that  the  Clementine  HonUlies  afford 
any  evidence  of  the  use  or  existence  of  the  Acts ;  and  few,  if  any, 
claim  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  as  testimony  for  it.*      We  may, 

however,  quote  the  only  passage  which  is  pointed  out :  " these 

who  hold  the  view  that  they  present  them  (offerings)  to  God  as 

^  H.  E,,  iii.  39.  *  H,E,,  iiL  39. 

3  Credibility,  etc.,  IVorks^  ii.,  p.  133.  Kirchhofer  makes  a  similar  state- 
ment,  Quellens,,  p.  163,  anm.  I.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says:  ** Other  points  d 
affinity  to  the  Acts  are  his  mention  of  Justus  Barsabas,  and  his  relatioDS 
with  the  daughters  of  Philip"  [Contemp.  Kev,y  August,  1876,  p.  415).  Sod 
'indications  he  may  indeed  well  characterise  as  "indecisive."  Dr. 
Westcott  says :  **  Dr.  Lightfoot  notices  some  slight  indications  of  Papias* 
use  of  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  (in  the  article  quoted  above),  but  I  do  ik>: 
think  that  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  them"  {On  the  Cotton,  4th  ed.,  p.  77> 
note  i). 

*  Dr.  Westcott  merely  speaks  of  "  coincidences  of  language  more  or  !«» 
evident  with  the  Acts,"  etc.,  referring  to  c.  iii.  (Acts  xvii,  24,  25)  as  "worthy 
of  remark"  {Canon,  p.  91);  but  he  does  not  include  it  in  the  Synopsis  .• 
Historical  Evidence,  p.  584. 
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needing  them  might  more  rightly  esteem  it  foolishness  and  not 
worship  of  God.  For  he  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
all  things  in  them,  and  who  supplies  to  us  all  whatever  we  need, 
can  himself  be  in  need  of  none  of  those  things  which  he  himself 
presents  to  those  who  imagine  that  they  give  (to  him)."'  This  is 
compared  with  Acts  xvii.  24 :  "  The  God  that  made  the  world 
and  all  things  in  it,  he  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  (25)  neither  is  served  by  men's 
hand  as  though  he  needed  anything,  seeing  he  himself  giveth  to 
all  life  and  breath  and  all  things."  There  is  nothing  here  but  a 
coincidence  of  sense,  though  with  much  variation  between  the  two 
passages ;  but  the  Epistle  argues  from  a  different  context,  and  this 
illustration  is  obvious  enough  to  be  common  to  any  moralist. 
There  is  not  a  single  reason  which  points  to  the  Acts  as  the  source 
of  the  writer's  argument. 

Basilides  and  Valentinus  are  not  claimed  at  all  by  Apologists  as 
witnesses  for  the  existence  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  is 
Marcion,  whose  canon,  however,  of  which  it  formed  no  part,  is 
rather  adverse  to  the  work  than  merely  negative.  Tertullian 
taunts  Marcion  for  receiving  Paul  as  an  apostle,  although  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  and  yet  not  receiving  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  in  which  alone  his  history  is  narrated  -^  but  it  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  follow  from  this  that  Marcion  knew  the 
work  and  deliberately  rejected  it. 

A  passage  of  Tatian's  Oration  to  the  Greeks  is  pointed  out  by 
some3  as  showing  his  acquaintance  with  the  Acts.  It  is  as  follows : 
"  I  am  not  willing  to  worship  the  creation  made  by  him  for  us. 
Sun  and  moon  are  made  for  us ;  how,  therefore,  shall  I  worship 
my  own  servants  ?     How  can  I  declare  stocks  and  stones  to  be 

gods? But   neither    should    the    unnameable    (dvaivo/aaorov) 

God  be  presented  with  bribes ;  for  he  who  is  without  need  of  any- 
thing (iravTwv  dvevSo}?)  must  not  be  calumniated  by  us  as 
needy  (€v8€7}s)."4  This  is  compared  with  Acts  xvii.  24,  25, 
quoted  above,  and  it  only  serves  to  show  how  common  such 
language  was.  Lardner  himself  says  of  the  passage:  **This  is 
much  the  same  thought,  and  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  with 
Paul's,  Acts  xvii.  25,  iw  though  he  needeth  anything.  But  it  is  a 
character  of  the  Deity  so  obvious  that  I  think  it  cannot  determine 
us  to  suppose  he  had  an  eye  to  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  "s  The 
language,  indeed,  is  quite  different,  and  shows  no  acquaintance 
with  the  Acts.     Eusebius  states  that  the  Severians  who  more  fully 

*  Ep,  ad  Diogtuium^  c.  iii.  *  Adv.  Marc.y  v.  i  f. 

3  Kirchhofer,  QuelUm.^  p.  166;  Lardner  mentions,  merely  to  disclaim, 
it.  CredHnlUy,  etc.,  Works ^  ii.,  p.  139  f.  Dr.  Westcott  does  not  advance 
it  at  all. 

*  Orat.  ad  Graecos,  c.  iv.  s  Credibility ^  etc,  Works ^  ii.,  p.  139  f- 
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established  Tatian's  heresy  rejected  both  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  rarely  adduced  by  anyone  as  testimony 
for  the  Acts.  The  only  ground  upon  which  he  is  at  all  referred  to 
is  a  statement  of  Eusebius  in  mentioning  his  Epistles.  Speaking 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Athenians,  Eusebius  says :  "  He  relates, 
moreover,  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  who  was  converted  to 
the  faith  by  Paul  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  account  given  in 
the  Acts,  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  of  the 
Athenians."'  Even  Apologists  admit  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
Dionysius  referred  to  the  Acts,3  the  mention  of  the  book  here 
being  most  obviously  made  by  Eusebius  himself. 

Melito  of  Sardis  is  not  appealed  to  by  any  writer  in  connection 
with  our  work,  nor  can  Claudius  Apollinaris  be  pressed  into  this 
service.  Athenagoras  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  ver}- 
same  passage  in  Acts  xvii.  24,  25,  which  we  have  discussed  when 
dealing  with  the  work  of  Tatian.  Athenagoras  says :  **  The 
Creator  and  Father  of  the  universe  is  not  in  need  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  steam  of  burnt  sacrifices,  nor  of  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
of  incense,  he  himself  being  the  perfect  fragrance,  inwardly  and 
outwardly  without  need."*  And  further  on:. "And  you  kings 
indeed  build  palaces  for  yourselves ;  but  the  world  is  not  made  as 
being  needed  by  God."^  These  passages  occur  in  the  course  of  a 
defence  of  Christians  for  not  offering  sacrifices,  and  both  in 
language  and  context  they  are  quite  independent  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

In  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons^  gi^'ing  an 
account  of  the  persecution  against  them,  it  is  said  that  the  victims 
were  praying  for  those  from  whom  they  suffered  cruelties :  "like 
Stephen  the  perfect  martyr :  *•  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.'  But  if  he  was  supplicating  for  those  who  stoned  him, 
how  much  more  for  the  brethren?"^  The  prayer  here  quoted 
agrees  with  that  ascribed  to  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  60.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Epistle,  and  the 
source  from  which  the  writers  obtained  their  information  about 
Stephen  is  of  course  not  stated.  If  there  really  was  a  martyr  of 
the  name  of  Stephen,  and  if  these  words  were  actually  spoken  by 
him,  the  tradition  of  the  fact,  and  the  memory  of  his  noble  saying, 
may  well  have  remained  in  the  Church,  or  have  been  recorded  in 
writings  then  current ;  from  one  of  which,  indeed,  eminent  critics 

*  Eusebius,  H,  E.,  iv.  29.  ■  /d.,  iv.  23. 

3  Lardner,  CrediMity,  etc.,  IVorJ^s,  ii.,  p.  134;  Kirchhofer,  Qttellens.^ 
p.  163.     Dr.  Westcott  naturally  does  not  refer  to  the  passage  at  all. 

♦  Z<f.  pro  Christ.,  xiii.  5  Ib.^  xvi. 
^  Eusebius,  H,  E,y  v.  2. 
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conjecture  that  the  author  of  Acts  derived  his  materials,*  and  in 
this  case  the  passage  obviously  does  not  prove  the  use  of  the  Acts. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  never  was  such  a  martyr  by  whom 
these  words  were  spoken,  and  the  whole  story  must  be  considered 
an  original  invention  by  the  author  of  Acts,  then  in  that  case,  and 
in  that  case  only,  the  passage  does  show  the  use  of  the  Acts.* 
Supposing  that  the  use  of  Acts  be  held  to  be  thus  indicated, 
what  does  this  prove  ?  Merely  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were 
in  existence  in  the  year  177-178,  when  the  Epistle  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons  was  written.  No  light  whatever  would  thus  be  thrown 
upon  the  question  of  its  authorship ;  and  neither  its  credibility 
nor  its  sufficiency  to  prove  the  reality  of  a  cycle  of  miracles  would 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  established. 

Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon  need  not  detain  us,  as  ft  is  not  alleged 
that  they  show  acquaintance  with  the  Acts,  nor  is  Celsus  claimed 
as  testimony  for  the  book. 

The  Canon  of  Muratori  contains  a  very  corrupt  paragraph 
regarding  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  have  already  discussed 
the  date  and  character  of  this  fragment,3  and  need  not  further 
sp>eak  of  it  here.  The  sentence  in  which  we  are  now  interested 
reads  in  the  original  as  follows  : — 

^'^Acta  autem  omnium  apostolorum  sub  uno  libro  scribta  sunt  lucas 
obtime  theofile  conprindit  quia  sub  prasentia  eius  singula  gerebantur 
sicute  et  semoie  passionem  petri  euidenter  declarat  sed  et  profectionem 
pauli  ab  urbes  ad  spania  prqficescentisJ* 

It  is  probable  that  in  addition  to  its  corruption  some  words  may 
have  been  lost  from  the  concluding  phrase  of  this  passage,  but  the 
following  may  perhaps  sufficiently  represent  its  general  sense : 
"  But  the  Acts  of  all  the  Apostles  were  written  in  one  book.  Luke 
included  (in  his  work)  to  the  excellent  Theophilus  only  the  things 
which  occurred  in  his  own  presence,  as  he  evidently  shows  by 
omitting  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  also  the  setting  forth  of  Paul 
from  the  city  to  Spain." 

Whilst  this  passage  may  prove  the  existence  of  the  Acts  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  that  the  authorship  of  the  work 

*  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  341  f.,  p.  347  f.  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V,  /rr.,  vi., 
1858,  p.  37,  p.  191  f.  ;  Gfrorer,  Die  heil.  Sage,  1838,  i.,  p.  404,  p.  409  f.  ; 
Meyer,  Apostelgesch.y'^,  12  ;  Neander,  PJianzung.  u.  s.  w.  chr.  Kirche^  ^te  Aufl.,, 
p.  65,  anra.  2 ;  Schwanbeck,  Quellen  d,  Schr.  des  Lukas,  1847,  i.,  p.  250  f.  ; 
De  Wette,  EinL  N.  T. ,  p.  249  f. ,  etc. 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot,  speaking  of  the  passage  we  are  discassing,  says  :  **  Will  he 
(author  of  .V.  /?.)  boldly  maintain  that  the  writers  had  before  them  another  Acts 

containing  words  identical  with  our  Acts,  just  as  he  supposes,  etc. Or  will 

he  allow  this  account  to  have  been  taken  from  Acts  vii.  60,  with  which  it 
coincides?"  {Contemp.  Review^  August,  1876,  p.  410).  The  question  is  here 
answered. 

3  P.  427  f. 
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was  ascribed  to  Luke,  it  has  no  further  value.  No  weight  can  be 
attached  to  the  statement  of  the  unknown  writer  beyond  that  of 
merely  testifying  to  the  currency  of  such  a  tradition,  and  even  the 
few  words  quoted  show  how  uncritical  he  was.  Nothing  could  be 
less  appropriate  to  the  work  before  us  than  the  assertion  that  it 
contains  the  Acts  of  all  the  Apostles ;  for  it  must  be  apparent  to 
all,  and  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  refer  to  the  point,  that  it  very 
singularly  omits  all  record  of  the  acts  of  most  of  the  Apostles, 
occupies  itself  chiefly  with  those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  Stephen  and  to  others  who  were  not 
Apostles  at  all.  We  shall  further  have  occasion  to  show  that  the 
writer  does  anything  but  confine  himself  to  the  events  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  we  may  merely  remark  in  passing,  as  a 
matter  which  Scarcely  concerns  us  here,  that  the  instances  given 
by  the  unknown  writer  of  the  fragment  to  support  his  assertion 
are  not  only  irrelevant,  but  singularly  devoid  themselves  of 
historical  attestation. 

Irenaeus'  assigns  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  Luke,  as  do  • 
Clement  of  Alexandria,'  Tertullian,3  and  Origen,^  although  without 
any  statements  giving  special  weight  to  their  mention  of  him  as 
the  author  in  any  way  counterbalancing  the  late  date  of  their 
testimony.  Beyond  showing  that  tradition,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  and  beginning  of  the  third,  associated  the  name  of 
Luke  with  this  writing  and  the  third  Gospel,  the  evidence  of  these 
Fathers  is  of  no  value  to  us.  We  have  already  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  some  heretics  either  ignored  or  rejected  the  book,  and 
to  the  Marcionites  and  Severians  we  may  now  add  the  Ebionites-^ 
and  Manichaeans.^  Chrysostom  complains  that  in  his  day  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  so  neglected  that  many  were  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  book  and  of  its  authors.^  Doubts  as  to 
its  authorship  were  expressed  in  the  ninth  century,  for  Photius 
states  that  some  ascribed  the  work  to  Clement  of  Rome,  others  to 
Barnabas,  and  others  to  Luke  the  Evangelist.^ 

If  we  turn  to  the  document  itself,  we  find  that  it  professes  to 
be  the  second  portion  of  a  work  written  for  the  information  of  an 
unknown  person  named  Theophilus,  the  first  part  being  the 
Gospel,  which,  in  our  canonical  New  Testament,  bears  the  name 
of  "  Gospel  according  to  Luke."    The  narrative  is  a  continuation 

*  Adv,  Har.y  iii.  14,  §§  i»  2 ;  15,  §  I,  etc. 

=*  Strom.  ^  V.  12  ;  Adumbr.  in  i  Petr,  Ep.  3  Dejejunio^  x. 

♦  Contra  Cds.^  vi.  12.  s  Kpiohanias,  Har.,  xxx-  i6l 
^  August.,  Epist.  237  ;  ed.  BenetL^  ii.,  p.  644  ;   De  util.  Cred.^  ii.  7,  T.  viil. 

p.  36;  cf.  Beausobre,  Hist»  da  ManuA/ey  i,  p.  293  f.. 

7  Horn.  i.  in  Act.  Apost. 

^  Tdv  6i  avyypokip-a  riav  irp6,^€<a¥  ol  fi^f  KX^ueira  \4yovji  rikv  'Pt^/tift,  AXA« 
W  Bapy(i/3ay,  ical  AXXot  Aou/cav  rhv  ct^ayycXtflTilr.  Photius,  Afnphiloch.  Qiuist.. 
145. 
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of  the  third  Synoptic,  but  the  actual  title  of  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  or  "  Acts  of  Apostles "  (vpd^ets  t(ov  droaroXwv, 
IT  panels  dirooToXftji'),'  attached  to  this  Scvrc/ws  Xoyos  is  a  later 
addition,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  original  document.  The 
author's  name  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  and  the 
work  is  entirely  anonymous.  That  in  the  prologue  to  the  Acts 
the  writer  clearly  assumes  to  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel  does  not 
in  any  way  identify  him,  inasmuch  as  the  third  Synoptic  itself 
is  anonymous.  The  tradition  assigning  both  works  to  Luke, 
the  follower  of  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  is  first  met  with  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  very  little  weight  can  be 
attached  to  it.  There  are  too  many  instances  of  early  writings, 
several  of  which  indeed  have  secured  a  place  in  our  canon,  to 
which  distinguished  names  have  been  erroneously  ascribed.  Such 
tradition  is  notoriously  liable  to  error. 

We  shall  presently  return  to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  third  Synoptic  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  at  present  we 
may  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say  that  there  are  good  reasons  for 
affirming  that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  Luke,  the 
follower  of  Paul. 

Coniimng  ourselves  here  to  the  actual  evidence  before  us,  we 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  unavoidable  conclusion  regarding  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  After  examining  all  the  early  Christian  literature, 
and  taking  every  passage  which  is  referred  to  as  indicating  the  use 
of  the  book,  we  see  that  there  is  no  certain  trace  even  of  its  exist- 
ence till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century ;  and,  whilst  the 
writing  itself  is  anonymous,  we  find  no  authority  but  late  tradition 
assigning  it  to  Luke  or  to  any  other  author.  We  are  without 
evidence  of  any  value  as  to  its  accuracy  or  trustworthiness, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  epistles  of  Paul,  so  far  from 
accrediting  it,  tend  to  cast  the  most  serious  doubt  upon  its  whole 
character.  This  evidence  we  have  yet  to  examine,  when  consider- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Acts,  and  we  base  our  present  remarks 
solely  on  the  external  testimony  for  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
book.  The  position,  therefore,  is  simply  this  :  We  are  asked  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  a  great  number  of  miraculous  and  super- 
natural occurrences  which,  obviously,  are  antecedently  incredible, 
upon  the  assurance  of  an  anonymous  work  of  whose  existence 
there  is  no  distinct  evidence  till  more  than  a  century  after  the 
events  narrated,  and  to  which  an  author's  name — against  which 
there  are  strong  objections — is  first  ascribed  by  tradition  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  Of  the  writer  to  whom  the  work 
is  thus  attributed  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  casual  mention  of 

«  The  Cod.  Sin.  reads  simply  Tpd^ti.     Cod,  D.  {Beza)  has  irpi^i%  diroarSXw 
{Actuig^  o/Aposties). 
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his  name  in  some  Pauline  Epistles.  If  it  were  admitted  that  this 
Luke  did  actually  write  the  book,  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
believing  the  reality  of  such  stupendous  miracles  upon  his  bait 
statement.  As  the  case  stands,  however,  even  taken  in  its  roost 
favourable  aspect,  the  question  scarcely  demands  serious  attendoo. 
and  our  discussion  might  at  once  be  ended  by  the  unhesitating 
rejection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  sufficient,  or  even 
plausible,  evidence  for  the  miracles  which  it  narrates. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EVIDENCE    REGARDING   THE   AUTHORSHIP 

If  we  proceed  further  to  discuss  the  document  before  us,  it  is 
from  no  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  but  from  the  belief  that  closer  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  Acts  may  enable  us  to  test  this  result,  and 
more  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  character 
of  its  evidence.  Not  only  will  it  be  instructive  to  consider  a  little 
closely  the  contents  of  the  Acts,  and  to  endeavour  from  the  details 
of  the  narrative  itself  to  form  a  judgment  regarding  its  historical 
value,  but  we  have,  in  addition,  external  testimony  of  very  material 
importance  which  we  may  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  We  happily 
possess  some  undoubted  Epistles  which  afford  us  no  little 
information  concerning  the  history,  character,  and  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  compare  the  statements 
in  the  work  before  us  with  contemporary  evidence  of  great  value. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  wherever  the  statements  of  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Acts  are  at  variance  with  these  Epistles, 
we  must  prefer  the  statements  of  the  Apostle.  The  importance  to 
our  inquiry  of  such  further  examination  as  we  now  propose  to 
undertake  consists  chiefly  in  the  light  which  it  may  throw  on  the 
credibility  of  the  work.  If  it  be  found  that  such  portions  as  we 
are  able  to  investigate  are  inaccurate  and  untrustworthy,  it  will 
become  still  more  apparent  that  the  evidence  of  such  a  document 
for  miracles  cannot  even  be  entertained.  It  may  be  well  also 
to  discuss  more  fully  the  authorship  of  the  Acts,  and  to  this  we 
shall  first  address  ourselves. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  foreign  to 
our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  literary 
problem  presented  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  such  points  as  seem  sufficient,  or  best  fitted,  to  test 
the  character  of  the  composition ;  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  pass 
without  attention  questions  of  mere  literary  interest,  and  strictly 
limit  our  examination  to  these  more  prominent  features. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  although  not  altogether  without 
exception,  that  the  author  of  our  third  synoptic  Gospel  likewise 
composed  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  linguistic  and  other 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Gospel  are  equally  prominent  in 
the  Acts.     This  fact,  whilst  apparently  offering  greatly  increased 
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facilities  for  identifying  the  author,  and  actually  affording  valuable 
material  for  estimating  his  work,  does  not,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  really  do  much  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the 
authorship,  inasmuch  as  the  Gospel,  like  its  continuation,  is 
anonymous,  and  we  possess  no  more  precise  or  direct  evidence  in 
connection  with  the  one  than  in  the  case  of  the  other.  We  have 
already  so  fully  examined  the  testimony  for  the  third  Gospel  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recur  to  it.  From  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century  we  find  the  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Aposdes 
ascribed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  Luke,  the  companion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  The  fallibility  of  tradition,  and  the  singular  phase 
of  literary  morality  exhibited  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
render  such  testimony  of  little  or  no  value,  and  in  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  critical  faculty  a  rank  crop  of  pseudonymic 
writings  sprang  up  and  flourished  during  that  period-  Some  of 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  have  given  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  this  fact.  It  is  certain,  with  regard  to  the  works  we 
are  considering,  that  Irenaeus  is  the  earliest  writer  known  who 
ascribes  them  to  Luke,  and  that  even  tradition,  therefore,  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  centory.  The 
question  is :  Does  internal  evidence  confirm  or  contradict  this 
tradition  ? 

Luke,  the  traditional  author,  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  his  name 
occurs,  with  those  of  others,  who  send  greeting,  verse  23  :  "There 
salute  thee,  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus ;  24, 
Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Luke,  my  fellow^-labourers."  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  iv.  14,  mention  is  also  made  of  him: 
"  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  salutes  you,  and  Demas.*'  And, 
again,  in  the  2  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv.  10 :  "  For  Demas  forsook 
me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  departed  into  Thessa- 
lonica,  Crescens  to  Galatia,  Titus  unto  Dalmatia  :  11.  Only  Luke 
is  with  me." 

He  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  ;•  and 
his  name  is  not  again  met  with  till  Irenaeus  ascribes  to  him  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
Pauline  Epistles  confirming  the  statement  of  the  Fathers,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  references  to  him  largely  contributed  to 
suggest  his  name  as  the  author  of  the  Acts,  its  very  omission  from 
the  work  itself  protecting  him  from  objections  connected  with  the 
passages  in  the  first  person  to  which  other  followers  of  Paul 
were  exposed.  Irenaeus  evidently  knew  nothing  about  him,  except 
what  he  learnt  from  these  Epistles,  and  derives  from  his  theon 

'  It  is  now  aniversally  admitted  that  the  **  Lucius  "  referred  to  in  Acts  xiii.  i 
and  Rom.  xvi.  21  is  a  different  person ;  although  their  identity  was  suggested 
by  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  Clement. 
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that  Luke  wrote  the  Acts,  and  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  in  the 
passages  where  the  first  person  is  used.  From  these  he  argues 
that  Luke  was  inseparable  from  Paul,  and  was  his  fellow-worker  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  he  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  Acts  xvi.  8  f.,'  13  f., 
XX.  5  f.,  and  the  later  chapters,  all  the  details  of  which  he  supposes 
Ivuke  to  have  carefully  written  down.  He  then  continues  :  "  But 
that  he  was  not  only  a  follower,  but  likewise  a  fellow-worker  of  the 
Apostles,  but  particularly  of  Paul,  Paul  himself  has  also  clearly 

shown  in  the  Epistles,  saying ";  and  he  quotes  2  Tim.  iv.  10, 

1 1,  ending,  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me,"  and  then  adds,  "  whence 
he  shows  that  he  was  always  with  him  and  inseparable  from  him," 
etc.^  The  reasoning  of  the  zealous  Father  deduces  a  great  deal 
from  very  little,  it  will  be  observed,  and  in  this  elastic  way  tradition 
''enlarged  its  borders"  and  assumed  unsubstantial  dimensions. 
Later  writers  have  no  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Luke,  although 
Eusebius  states  that  he  was  bom  at  Antioch,^  a  tradition  likewise 
reproduced  by  Jerome.^  Jerome  further  identifies  Luke  with 
"the  brother,  whose  praise  in  the  Gospel  is  throughout  all  the 
churches,"  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  as  accompanying  Titus  to 
Corinth.5  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Church  required  an  early 
artist  for  its  service,  Luke  the  physician  was  honoured  with  the 
additional  title  of  painter.^  Epiphanius,7  followed  later  by  some 
other  writers,  represented  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy- 

'  The  words  **  they  came  down  to  Troas"  {Karf^fitrav  €U  T/wd^a)  are  here 
translated  **  we  came  to  Troas  "  {nos  venitnus  in  Troadetn). 

'  **  Quoniam  turn  solum  prosecutor^  sed  et  cooperarius  fuerit  apostohrumy 
fuaxime  autem  Pauli^  et  ipse  autem  Paulus  manifestavit  in  epistolis,  dicens: 
*  Demos  me  dereliquity  et  abiii  Thessalonicam,  Crescens  in  Galatiam,  Titus  in 
Dalmatiam.  Lucas  est  mecum  solus. ^  Unde  ostendit^  quod  semper  Junctus  ei 
et  tnseparahilis  fuerit  ad  eo"  {Adv.  /far.,  iii.  14,  §  i). 

3  //,  £.,  iii.  4.  *  De  vir.  ill.,  7. 

5  This  view  was  held  by  Origen,  Ambrose,  and  others  of  the  Fathers, 
who,  moreover,  suppose  Paul  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Luke  when  he  speaks  of 
"his  Gospel"  (also  cf.  Eusebius,  IT.  E.,  iii.  4),  an  opinion  exploded  by 
Grotius.  Grotius  and  Olshausen  both  identify  "the  brother"  with  I^uke. 
Many  of  the  Fathers  and  later  writers  have  variously  conjectured  him  to  have 
been  Barnabas,  Silas,  Mark,  Trophimus,  Gaius,  and  others.  This  is  mere 
^ess-work  ;  but  Luke  is  scarcely  seriously  advanced  in  later  times.  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  however,  not  only  does  so,  but  maintains  that  Paul  quotes  Luke*s 
Gospel  in  his  Epistles,  in  one  place  (i  Tim.  v.  18)  designating  it  as  Scripture 
{Greek  Test.,  Pour  Gospels,  p.  163,  p.  170). 

*  Nicephorus,  H,  E.,  ii.  43.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  speaks  of  **  this  divine 
book,"  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  great  euthusiasm,  savs  in  one  place  : 
**  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  portraiture  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  an  Historical 
Picture  delineated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  guiding  the  hand  of  the  Evangelical 
Fainter  St.  Luke"  {Greek  Test.,  Int.  to  Acts,  1874,  p.  4). 

7  ffar.  li.  II  ;  Theophylact  {ad  Luc.  xxiv.  18)  suggests  the  view — considered 
probable  by  Lange  {Leben  Jesu,  i.,  p.  252)— that  Luke  was  one  of  the  two 
disciples  of  the  journey  to  Emmaus.  This  is  the  way  in  which  tradition 
works. 
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two  disciples,  whose  mission  he  alone  of  all  New  Testament 
writers  mentions.  The  view  of  the  Fathers,  arising  out  of  the 
application  of  their  tradition  to  the  features  presented  by  the 
Gospel  and  Acts,  was  that  Luke  composed  his  Gospel,  of  the 
events  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  from  information 
derived  from  others,  and  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  what  he 
himself,  at  least  in  the  parts  in  which  the  first  person  is  employed, 
had  witnessed.'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Luke  was  not  bom 
a  Jew,  but  was  a  Gentile  Christian. 

Some  writers  endeavour  to  find  a  confirmation  of  the  tradition, 
that  the  Gospel  and  Acts  were  written  by  Luke  "  the  beloved 
physician,"  by  the  supposed  use  of  peculiarly  technical  medical 
terms ;  but  very  little  weight  is  attached  by  any  one  to  this  feeble 
evidence,  which  is  repudiated  by  most  serious  critics,  and  it  need 
not  detain  us. 

As  there  is  no  indication,  either  in  the  Gospel  or  the  Acts,  of 
the  author's  identity  proceeding  from  himself — ^and  tradition  does 
not  offer  any  alternative  security — what  testimony  can  be  produced 
in  support  of  the  ascription  of  these  writings  to  **  Luke  "  ?  To 
this  question  Ewald  shall  reply.  "  In  fact,"  he  says,  "  we  possess 
only  one  ground  for  it,  but  this  is  fully  sufficient.  It  lies  in  the 
designation  of  the  third  Gospel  as  that  'according  to  Luke' 
which  is  found  in  all  MSS.  of  the  four  Gospels.  For  the  quota- 
tions of  this  particular  Gospel  under  the  distinct  name  of  Luke  in 
the  extant  writings  of  the  Fathers  begin  so  late  that  they  cannot 
be  compared  in  antiquity  with  that  superscription ;  and  those 
known  to  us  may  probably  themselves  only  go  back  to  this  super- 
scription. We  thus  depend  almost  alone  on  this  sup)erscription."- 
Ewald  generally  does  consider  his  own  arbitrary  conjectures  "fully 
sufficient,"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  case  any  one  who 
examines  this  evidence  will  agree  with  him.  He  himself  goes  on 
to  admit,  with  all  other  critics,  that  the  sup)erscriptions  to  our 
Gospels  do  not  proceed  from  the  authors  themselves,  but  were 
added  by  those  who  collected  them,  or  by  later  readers  to  distin- 
guish them.  There  was  no  author's  name  attached  to  Marcion'> 
Gospel,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian.3  Chrysostom  very  distinctly 
asserts  that  the  Evangelists  did  not  inscribe  their  names  at  the 
head  of  their  works,*  and  he  recognises  that,  but  for  the  authority 
of  the  primitive  Church  which  added  those  names,  the  superscrip 
tions  could  not  have  proved  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  He 
conjectures  that  the  sole  superscription  which  may  have  been  placed 

*  Cf.  Eusebius, //.  E.^  iii.  4;  Hieron.,  de  vir.  HI,  7.  We  need  not  discus 
the  views  which  attributes  to  Luke  the  translation  or  authorship  of  the  Kp.  tn  the 
Hebrews. 

»  Ewald,  /ahrb.  bibL  Wiss,,  1857,  1858,  ix.,  p.  55. 

3  Adv,  Marc,  iv.  2.  <  Hotn,  u  in,  EpisL  ad.  Rotn. 
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by  the  author  of  the  first  Synoptic  was  simply  evayytktov,^  It 
might  be  argued,  and  indeed  has  been,  that  the  inscription  #cara 
AovKav^  "according  to  Luke,"  instead  of  cuayycXioi'  Aovica, 
"  Gospel  of  Luke,"  does  not  actually  indicate  that  "  Luke  "  wrote 
the  work,  any  more  tlian  the  superscription  to  the  Gospels, 
"  according  to  the  Hebrews "  {Ka$*  *EPpaiovs),  "  according  to 
the  Egyptians"  (isar  Aiywrrtovs),  has  reference  to  authorship. 
The  Epistles,  on  the  contrary,  are  directly  connected  with  their 
writers,  in  the  genitive,  IlavXov,  Utrpov,  and  so  on.  This  point, 
however,  we  merely  mention  en  passant  By  his  own  admission, 
therefore,  the  superscription  is  simply  tradition  in  another  form ; 
but,  instead  of  carrying  us  further  back,  the  superscription  on  the 
most  ancient  extant  MSS.,  as  for  instance  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
Codices  of  the  Gospels,  does  not  on  the  most  sanguine  estimate  of 
their  age  date  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  As  for  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  book  is  not  ascribed  to  Luke  in  a  single  uncial 
MS.,  and  it  only  begins  to  appear  in  various  forms  in  later  codices. 
The  variation  in  the  titles  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  different 
MSS.  alone  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the  superscription.  It  is  clear 
that  the  "one  ground"  upon  which  Ewald  admits  that  the 
evidence  for  Luke's  authorship  is  based  is  nothing  but  sand,  and 
cannot  support  his  tower.  He  is  on  the  slightest  consideration 
thrown  back  upon  the  quotations  of  the  Fathers,  which  begin  too 
late  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ascrip- 
tion of  the  third  Gospel  and  Acts  to  Luke  rests  solely  upon  late 
and  unsupported  tradition. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
passages  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  quoted  above,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  Luke.  As  we  have  mentioned,  it  has  even  been 
doubted  whether  the  designation,  "  the  beloved  physician,"  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  iv.  14,  does  not  distinguish  a  different 
Luke  from  the  person  of  that  name  in  the  Epistles  to  Philemon 
and  Timothy.  If  this  were  the  case,  our  information  would  be 
further  reduced  ;  but  supposing  that  the  same  Luke  is  referred  to, 
what  does  our  information  amount  to?  Nothing  but  the 
fact  that  a  person  named  Luke  was  represented  by  the  writer 
of  these  letters,"  whoever  he  was,  to  have  been  with  Paul  in  Rome, 
and  that  he  was  known  to  the  Church  of  Colossse.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this   Luke  had   been  a  travelling  companion  of 

'  Horn.  i.  in  Matt.  Grotias  considers  that  the  ancient  heading  was  e^yy^Xior 
*\rfavo  Xpurrov,  as  in  some  MSS.  of  our  second  Synoptic  (Annot.  in  ^.  T., 
I,  p.  7).     So  also  Bertholdt,  Ein/.,  iii.,  p.  1095,  and  others. 

'  We  cannot  discuss  the  authenticity  of  these  Epistles  in  this  place,  nor 
is  it  very  important  that  we  should  do  so.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  consider 
whether  they  were  written  in  Rome,  as  a  majority  of  critics  think,  or  else- 
where. 
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Paul,  or  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line  concerning  him  or  had  com- 
posed a  Gospel.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  Epistles  written 
during  this  journey,  and  the  rarity  and  meagreness  of  the  refer- 
ences to  him  would  much  rather  indicate  that  he  had  not  taken 
any  distinguished  part  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  If 
Luke  be  6  larph^  6  dyojnjros,  and  be  numbered  amongst  the 
Apostle's  irvv€pyoi,  Tychicus  is  equally  "  the  beloved  brother  and 
faithful  minister  and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord/''  Onesimus  the 
"  faithful  and  beloved  brother,"*  and  Aristarchus,  Mark  the  cousin 
of  Barnabas,  Justus  and  others,  are  likewise  his  <n)V€pyoL^  There 
is  no  evidence,  in  fact,  that  Paul  was  acquainted  with  Luke  earlier 
than  during  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  and  he  seems  markedly 
excluded  from  the  Apostle's  work  and  company  by  such  passages 
as  2  Cor.  i.  19.  The  simple  theory  that  Luke  wrote  the  Acts 
supplies  all  the  rest  of  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Irenaeus,  and  to  this  mere  tradition  we  are  confined 
in  the  total  absence  of  more  ancient  testimony. 

The  traditional  view,  which  long  continued  to  prevail  undisturbed, 
and  has  been  widely  held  up  to  our  own  day,  represents  Luke  as 
the  author  of  the  Acts,  and,  in  the  passages  where  the  first  person 
is  employed,  considers  that  he  indicates  himself  as  an  actor  and 
eye-witness.  These  passages,  where  iJ/acis  is  introduced,  present 
a  curious  problem  which  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  of 
critics,  and  it  has  been  the  point  most  firmly  disputed  in  the  long 
controversy  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Acts.  Into  this 
literary  labyrinth  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  enter  beyond  a  very 
short  way  ;  for,  however  interesting  the  question  may  be  in  itself, 
we  are  left  so  completely  to  conjecture  that  no  result  is  possible 
which  can  materially  affect  our  inquiry,  and  we  shall  only  refer  to 
it  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  regarding 
the  authorship.  We  shall,  however,  supply  abundant  references 
for  those  who  care  more  minutely  to  pursue  the  subject. 

After  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  has,  through  fifteen  chapters, 
proceeded  uninterruptedly  in  the  third  person,  an  abrupt  change 
to  the  first  person  plural  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  chapter.*  Paul, 
and  at  least  Timothy,  are  represented  as  going  through  Phrygia 
and  Galatia,  and  at  length  "  they  came  down  to  Troas,"  where  a 
vision  appears  to  Paul  beseeching  him  to  come  over  into  Mace- 
donia. Then,  xvi.  10,  proceeds :  "  And  after  he  saw  the  vision, 
immediately  we  endeavoured  (cfiyr^cra/icv)  to  go  forth  into 
Macedonia,  concluding  that  God  had  called  us  (97/^19)  to  preach 

'  6  dyainfT6%  dd€\<f>6i  xai  xurrbt  SidKovos  Kal  cUvSovXin  iv  Kf/>(^.  Coloss. 
iv.  7. 

'  Coloss.  iv.  9.  3  Ib,y  iv.  10,  II  ;  Philem.  23,  24. 

4  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether  xiv.  22  belongs  to  the  ^fiLti^  sections 
or  not. 
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the  Gospel  unto  them."  After  verse  17  the  direct  form  of  narra- 
tive is  as  suddenly  dropped  as  it  was  taken  up,  and  does  not 
reappear  until  xx.  5,  when,  without  explanation,  it  is  resumed  and 
continued  for  ten  verses.  It  is  then  again  abandoned,  and  recom- 
menced in  xxi.  1-18,  and  xxvii.  i,  xxviii.  16. 

It  is  argued  by  those  who  adopt  the  traditional  view  that  it 
would  be  an  instance  of  unparalleled  negligence,  in  so  careful  a 
writer  as  the  author  of  the  third  Synoptic  and  Acts,  to  have  com- 
posed these  sections  from  documents  lying  before  him,  written  by 
others,  leaving  them  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  in  the  first  person, 
whilst  the  rest  of  his  work  was  written  in  the  third,  and  that,  with- 
out doubt,  he  would  have  assimilated  such  portions  to  the  form  of 
the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  he  himself  makes  distinct  use 
of  the  first  person  in  Luke  i.  1-3  and  Acts  i.  i,  and  consequently 
prepares  the  reader  to  expect  that,  where  it  is  desirable,  he  will 
resume  the  direct  mode  of  communication ;  and  in  support  of 
this  supposition  it  is  asserted  that  the  very  same  peculiarities  of 
style  and  language  exist  in  the  »j/i€?s  passages  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  work.  The  adoption  of  the  direct  form  of  narrative,  in  short, 
merely  indicates  that  the  author  himself  was  present  and  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  relates,  and  that  writing  as  he  did  for  the 
information  of  Theophilus,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  personal 
participation  in  the  journeys  he  records,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  occasional  use  of  the  first 
person. 

Is  the  abrupt  and  singular  introduction  of  the  first  person  in 
these  particular  sections  of  his  work,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, more  intelligible  and  reasonable  upon  the  traditional  theory 
of  their  being  by  the  author  himself  as  an  eye-witness  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  maintained,  the  phenomenon  on  that  hypothesis 
becomes  much  more  inexplicable.  On  examining  the  i}/a€15 
sections  it  will  be  observed  that  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  an 
itinerary  of  journeys,  and  that,  while  the  chronology  of  the  rest  of 
the  Acts  is  notably  uncertain  and  indefinite,  these  passages  enter 
into  the  minutest  details  of  daily  movements  (xvi.  11,  12;  xx.  6, 
7,  II,  15;  xxi.  I,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  18;  xxvii.  2;  xxviii.  7,  12,  14); 
of  the  route  pursued,  and  places  through  which  often  they 
merely  pass  fxvi.  11,  12 ;  xx.  5,  6,  13,  15  ;  xxi.  1-3,  7  ;  xxvii.  2  f.; 
xxviii.  II -1 5),  and  record  the  most  trifling  circumstances  (xvi.  12; 
XX.  13 ;  xxi.  2,  3,  15;  xxviii.  2,  11).  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  these  sections,  in  fact,  is  generally  asserted  to  be  the  stamp  which 
they  bear,  above  all  other  parts  of  the  Acts,  of  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  related. 

Is  it  not,  however,  exceedingly  remarkable  that  the  author  of 
the  Acts  should  intrude  his  own  personality  merely  to  record  these 
minute  details  of  voyages  and  journeys — that  his  appearance  as 
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an  eye-witness  should  be  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  itinerary  of 
Paul's  journeys  and  to  portions  of  his  history  which  are  of  very 
subordinate  interest?  The  voyage  and  shipwreck  are  thus 
narrated  with  singular  minuteness  of  detail,  but  if  we  consider 
the  matter  for  a  moment,  it  will  become  apparent  that  this 
elaboration  of  the  narrative  is  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  voyage  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  The  traditional  view,  indeed,  is  fatal  to  the  claims 
of  the  Acts  as  testimony  for  the  great  mass  of  miracles  it  contains, 
for  the  author  is  only  an  eye-witness  of  what  is  comparatively  un- 
important and  commonplace.  The  writer's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  Paul,  and  his  claim  to  participation  in  his  work, 
begin  and  end  with  his  actual  journeys.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, as  soon  as  the  Apostle  stops  anywhere,  he  ceases  to  speak 
as  an  eye-witness,  and  relapses  into  vagueness  and  the  third  person. 
At  the  very  time  when  minuteness  of  detail  would  have  been  most 
interesting,  he  ceases  to  be  minute.  A  very  long  and  important 
period  of  Paul's  life  is  covered  by  the  narrative  between  xvi.  lo, 
where  the  ^J/*€as  sections  begin,  and  xxviii.  i6,  where  they  end; 
but,  although  the  author  goes  with  such  extraordinary  detail  into 
the  journeys  to  which  they  are  confined,  how  bare  and  unsatisfac- 
tory is  the  account  of  the  rest  of  Paul's  career  during  that  time  I 
How  eventful  that  career  must  have  been  we  learn  from  2  Cor.  xL 
23-26.  In  any  case,  the  author  who  could  be  so  minute  in  his 
record  of  an  itinerary,  apparently  could  not,  or  would  not,  be 
minute  in  his  account  of  more  important  matters  in  his  history. 
In  the  few  verses,  ix.  1-30,  chiefly  occupied  by  an  account  of 
Paul's  conversion,  is  comprised  all  that  the  author  has  to  tell  of 
three  years  of  the  Apostle's  life,  and  into  xi.  19-xiv.  are  com- 
pressed the  events  of  fourteen  years  of  his  histor)'  (cf.  GaL  ii.  i). 
If  the  author  of  those  portions  be  the  same  writer  who  is  so 
minute  in  his  daily  itinerary  in  the  fj/icis  sections,  his  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  are  of  a  very  startling  character.  To 
say  nothing  more  severe  here,  upon  the  traditional  theory  he  is  an 
elaborate  trifler. 

Does  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  Luke  i.  1-3  and  Acts.  i.  i  in 
any  way  justify  or  prepare  the  way  for  the  sudden  and  unexplained 
introduction  of  the  first  person  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  eycu  in  these  passages  is  used  solely  in  the  personal 
address  to  Theophilus,  is  limited  to  the  brief  explanation  contained 
in  what  may  be  called  the  dedication  or  preface,  and  is  at  once 
dropped  when  the  history  begins.  If  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel 
be  applied  to  the  Acts,  moreover,  the  use  of  earlier  documents,  is 
at  once  implied,  which  would  rather  justify  the  supposition  that 
these  passages  are  part  of  some  diary,  from  which  the  general 
editor  made  extracts.     Besides,  there  is  no  explanation  in  the  Acts 
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which,  in  the  slightest  degree,  connects  the  eyw  with  the  ly/xcis. 
To  argue  that  explanation  was  unnecessary,  as  Theophilus  and 
early  readers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  author 
was  a  fellow-traveller  with  the  Apostle,  and,  therefore,  at  once 
understood  the  meaning  of  "  We,"  would  destroy  the  utility  of  the 
direct  form  of  communication  altogether ;  for,  if  Theophilus  knew 
this,  there  was  obviously  no  need  to  introduce  the  first  person  at 
all  in  so  abrupt  and  singular  a  way,  more  especially  to  chronicle 
minute  details  of  journeys  which  possess  comparatively  little 
interest.  Moreover,  writing  for  Theophilus,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  that  he  should  have  stated  where  and  when  he  became 
associated  with  Paul,  and  explained  the  reasons  why  he  again  left 
and  rejoined  him.  Ewald  suggests  that  possibly  the  author 
intended  to  have  indicated  his  name  more  distinctly  at  the  end  of 
his  work ;'  but  this  merely  shows  that,  argue  as  he  will,  he  feels 
the  necessity  for  such  an  explanation.  The  conjecture  is  negatived, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  no  name  is  subsequently  added.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  of  course,  the  "incomparable 
modesty  "  theory  is  suggested  as  the  reason  why  the  author  does 
not  mention  his  own  name,  and  explain  the  adoption  of  the  first 
person  in  the  ))/a€i$  passages ;  but  to  base  theories  such  as  this 
upon  the,  modesty  or  elevated  views  of  a  perfectly  unknown 
writer  is  obviously  too  arbitrary  a  proceeding  to  be  permissible. 
There  is,  besides,  exceedingly  little  modesty  in  a  writer  forcing 
himself  so  unnecessarily  into  notice,  for  he  does  not  represent 
himself  as  taking  any  active  part  in  the  events  narrated ;  and,  as 
the  mere  chronicler  of  days  of  sailing  and  arriving,  he  might  well 
have  remained  impersonal  to  the  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  general  editor  of  the  Acts  to 
have  made  use  of  written  sources  of  information,  and,  amongst 
others,  of  the  diary  of  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  not  so 
strange  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  should  have  allowed  the 
original  direct  form  of  communication  to  stand  whilst  incorpo- 
rating parts  of  it  with  his  work.  Instances  have  been  pointed  out 
in  which  a  similar  retention  of  the  first  or  third  person,  in  a 
narrative  generally  written  otherwise,  is  accepted  as  the  indication 
of  a  different  written  source,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ezra  vii.  27-ix.  ; 
Nehemiah  viii.-x. ;  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  i.  1-3,  iii.  7  f.,  and 
other  places  y'  and  Schwanbeck  has  pointed  out  many  instances  of 
a  similar  kind  amongst  the  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages.3 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  retention  of  the  first  person 
in  these  sections,  supposing  them  to  have  been  derived  from  some. 

•  GesrA.  d.   V,  Isr,^  vi.,  p,  34,  anm.  i  \  Jahrb,  bibl.  Wiss.^  »^*»JP-  52. 
»  Ewald,    Gesch.  d,    V,   Isr.,   1864,  i.,  p.   278;    Hilgenfeld,  FMii.  N.  /., 
p.  607. 
3  Quelien  d,  Schr,  des  Lukcu,  i.,  p.  188  f. 
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Other  written  source,  might  be  explained.  The  simple  suppo- 
sition that  the  author,  either  through  carelessness  or  oversight, 
allowed  the  Ty/xtt?  to  stand  is  not  excluded;  and,  indeed,  some 
critics  maintain  both  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  to  be 
composed  of  materials  derived  from  various  sources  and  put 
together  with  little  care  or  adjustment.  The  author  might 
also  have  inserted  these  fragments  of  the  diary  of  a  fellow- 
traveller  of  Paul,  and  retained  the  original  form  of  the  document 
to  strengthen  the  apparent  credibility  of  his  own  narrative ;  or,  as 
many  critics  believe,  he  may  have  allowed  the  first  person  of  the 
original  document  to  remain,  in  order  himself  to  assume  the 
character  of  eye-witness,  and  of  companion  of  the  Apostle.  As 
we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  Acts,  the 
general  procedure  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  of  a  character  to 
discredit  such  an  explanation. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  sources  from 
which  critics  maintain  that  the  author  compiled  his  work.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  whilst  some  profess  to  find  definite  traces 
of  many  documents,  few  if  any  deny  that  the  writer  made 
more  or  less  use  of  earlier  materials.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  general  author's  style  are  found  throughout 
the  whole  work.  The  Acts  are  no  mere  aggregate  of  scraps 
collected  and  rudely  joined  together,  but  the  work  of  one  author, 
in  the  sense  that  whatever  materials  he  may  have  used  for  its 
composition  were  carefully  assimilated,  and  subjected  to  thorough 
and  systematic  revision  to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose.  But  how- 
ever completely  this  process  was  carried  out,  and  his  materials 
interpenetrated  by  his  own  peculiarities  of  style  and  language,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  entirely  obliterating  the  traces  of  independent 
written  sources.  Some  writers  maintain  that  there  "is  a  very 
apparent  difference  between  the  first  twelve  chapters  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  and  profess  to  detect  a  much  more 
Hebraistic  character  in  the  language  of  the  earlier  portion, 
although  this  is  not  received  without  demur.  As  r^ards  the 
iQfi€is  sections,  whilst  it  is  admitted  that  these  fragments  have 
in  any  case  been  much  manipulated  by  the  general  editor,  and 
largely  contain  his  general  characteristics  of  language,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  affirmed  that  they  present  distinct  foreign  peculiarities, 
which  betray  a  borrowed  document.  Even  critics  who  maintain 
the  ij/i€ts  sections  to  be  by  the  same  writer  who  composed  the 
rest  of  the  book  point  out  the  peculiarly  natural  character  and 
minute  knowledge  displayed  in  these  passages,  as  distinguishing 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  Acts.  This,  of  course,  they  attribute  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  there  relates  his  personal  experiences : 
but  even'with  this  explanation  it  is  apparent  that  all  who  maintain 
the  traditional  view  do  recognise  peculiarities  in  these  sections, 
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by  which  they  justify  the  ascription  of  them  to  an  eye-witness. 
For  the  reasons  which  have  been  very  briefly  indicated,  therefore, 
and  upon  other  strong  grounds,  some  of  which  will  be  presently 
stated,  a  very  large  mass  of  the  ablest  critics  have  concluded  that 
the  ii)fi€is  sections  were  not  composed  by  the  author  of  the 
rest  of  the  Acts,  but  that  they  are  part  of  the  diary  of  some  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  of  which  the  author  of  Acts  made 
use  for  his  work,  and  that  the  general  writer  of  the  work,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  third  Synoptic,  was  not  Luke  at  all. 

A  careful  study  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts  cannot,  we  think, 
leave  any  doubt  that  the  work  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
companion    or    intimate   friend  of  the  Apostle   Paul.     In    here 
briefly  indicating  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  statement,  we  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  anticipating,  without  much  explanation 
or  argument,  points  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  further  on, 
and  which  now,  stated  without  preparation,  may  not  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  some  readers.     They  may  hereafter  seem  more  conclusive. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  friend  or  companion  could 
have  written  so  unhistorical  and  defective  a  history  of  the  Apostle's 
life  and  teaching.     The  Pauline  Epistles    are   nowhere   directly 
referred  to,  but  where  we  can  compare  the  narrative  and  represen- 
tations of  Acts  with  the  statements  of  the  Apostle  they  are  strik- 
ingly contradictory.     His  teaching  in  the  one  scarcely  presents  a 
trace  of  the  strong  and  clearly  defined  doctrines  of  the  other,  and 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Paul  of  Acts  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Paul  of  the  Epistles.     According  to  Paul 
himself  (Gal.  i.  16-18),  after  his  conversion  he  communicated  not 
with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who 
were  afK>stles  before  him,  but  immediately  w^ent  away  into  Arabia, 
and  returned  to  Damascus,  and  only  after  three  years  he  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Cephas,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days, 
during  virhich  visit  none  other  of  the  Apostles  did  he  see  "  save 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord."     If  assurance  of  the  correctness 
of  these  details  were  required,  Paul  gives  it  by  adding  (v.  20) : 
"  Now  the  things  which  I  am  writing  to  you,  behold  before  God  I 
lie  not/'     According  to  Acts  (ix.  19-30),  however,  the  facts  are 
quite  different.     Paul  immediately  begins  to  preach  in  Damascus, 
does  not  visit  Arabia  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  goes  to  Jerusalem, 
where,   under  the  protection  of  Barnabas  (v.  26,  27),  he  is  intro- 
duced to  the  Apostles,  and  "  was  with  them  going  in  and  out." 
According  to  Paul  (Gal.  i.  22),  his  face  was  after  that  unknown 
unto  the  churches  of  Judaea,  whereas,  according  to  Acts,  not  only 
was  he  "  going  in  and  out "  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Apostles,  but 
(ix.  29)  preached  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  (Acts  xxvi. 
20)  "  in  Jerusalem  and  throughout  all  the  region  of  Judaea  "  he 
urged  to  repentance.    According  to  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  i  f.),  after  fourteen 
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years  he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas  and  Titus, 
"  according  to  a  revelation,"  and  "privately"  communicated  his 
Gospel  '^  to  those  who  seemed  to  be  something,"  as,  with  some 
irony,  he  calls  the  Apostles.     In  words  still  breathing  irritation 
and  determined  independence,  Paul  relates  to  the  Gaiatians  the 
particulars  of  that  visit — how  great  pressure  had  been  exerted  to 
compel  Titus,  though  a  Greek,  to  be  circumcised,  "that  they 
might  bring  us  into  bondage,"  to  whom  "  not  even  for  an  hour 
did  we  yield  the  required  subjection."     He  protests,  with  proud 
independence,  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preaches  was  not  received 
from  man  (Gal.  i.  ii,  12),  but  revealed  to  him  by  God  (verses  15, 
16);  and  during  this  visit  (ii.  6,  7)   "from  those  seeming  to  be 
something   (twi/  SoKovvrtav   eZmt  rt),   whatsoever    they     were    it 
maketh  no  matter  to  me — God  accepteth  not  man's  person — for 
to  me  those  who  seemed  (ol  Sokovvt€s)  communicated  nothing 
additional."      According   to   Acts,   after   his  conversion  Paul  is 
taught  by  a  man  named  Ananias  what  he  must  do  (ix.  6,  xxii.  10); 
he  makes  visits  to  Jerusalem  (xi.  30,  xii.  25,  etc),  which  are  ex- 
cluded by  Paul's  own  explicit  statements ;  and  a  widely  different 
report  is  given  (xv.  i   f.)  of  the  second  visit.     Paul  does  not  ga 
"according  to  a  revelation,"  but  is  deputed  by  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  with  Barnabas,  in  consequence  of  disputes  regarding  the 
circumcision  of  Gentiles,  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  at  Jerusalem.     It  is  almost  impossible  in  the  account  here 
given  of  proceedings  characterised  throughout  by  perfect  harmony, 
forbearance,  and  unanimity  of  views,  to  recognise  the  visit  de- 
scribed by  Paul.     Instead  of  being  private,  the  scene  is  a  general 
council  of  the  Church.     The  fiery  independence  of  Paul  is  trans- 
formed into  meekness  and  submission.     There  is  not  a  word  of 
the  endeavour  to  compel  him  to  have  Titus  circumcised — all  is 
peace  and  undisturbed  goodwill.     Peter  pleads  the  cause  of  Paul 
and  is  more  Pauline  in  his  sentiments  than  Paul  himself,  and  in 
the  very  presence  of  Paul  claims  to  have  been  selected  by  God  to 
be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (xv.  7-1 1).     Not  a  syllable  is  said  gf 
the  scene  at  Antioch  shortly  after  (Gal.  ii.  1 1  f,),  so  singularly  at 
variance  with  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  when  Paul  withstood 
Cephas  to  the  face.     Then,  who  would  recognise  the  Paul  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  Paul  of  Acts,  who  makes  such  repeated  journeys  to 
Jerusalem  to  attend  Jewish  feasts  (xviii.  21,'  xix.  21,  xx.  16,  xxiv. 
II,  17,  18);  who,  in  his  journeys,  halts  on  the  days  when  a  Jew 
may  not  travel  (xx.  5,  6);  who  shaves   his   head    at  Cenchrea 
because  of  a  vow  (xviii.  18);  who,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Apostles,  performs  that  astonishing  act  of  Nazariteship  in   the 

'  The  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrian,  with  other  ancient  codices,  omit : 
**  I  must  by  all  means  keep  this  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem." 
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Temple  (xxi.  23),  and  afterwards  follows  it  up  by  a  defence  of  such 
"excellent  dissembling"  (xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  11  f.);  who  circumcises 
Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Greek  and  of  a  Jewess,  with  his  own  hands 
(xvi.  1-3,  of.  Gal.  V.  2) ;  and  who  is  so  little  the  apostle  of  the 
uncircumcision  that  he  only  tardily  goes  to  the  Gentiles  when 
rejected  by  the  Jews  (cf.  xviii.  6).  Paul  is  not  only  robbed  of  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  Peter,  but  the  writer  seems  to  avoid  even  calling  him 
an  apostle  at  all,  the  only  occasions  upon  which  he  does  so  being 
indirect  (xiv.  4,  14) ;  and  the  title  equally  applied  to  Barnabas, 
whose  claim  to  it  is  more  than  doubted.  The  passages  in  which 
this  occurs,  moreover,  are  not  above  ^suspicion,  "  the  Apostles " 
being  omitted  in  Cod.  D.  (Bezae)  from  xiv.  14.  The  former  verse 
in  that  codex  has  important  variations  from  other  MSS. 

If  we  cannot  believe  that  the  representation  actually  given  of 
Paul  in  the  Acts  could  proceed  from  a  friend  or  companion  of  the 
Apostle,  it  is  equally  impossible  that  such  a  person  could  have 
written  his  history  with  so  many  extraordinary  imperfections  and 
omissions.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  between  chs.  ix.-xiv. 
are  compressed  the  events  of  seventeen  of  the  most  active  years 
of  the  Apostle's  life,  and  also  that  a  long  period  is  comprised 
within  the  ij/xcis  sections,  during  which  such  minute  details  of 
the  daily  itinerary  are  given.  The  incidents  reported,  however, 
are  quite  disproportionate  to  those  which  are  omitted.  We  have 
no  record,  for  instance,  of  his  visit  to  Arabia  at  so  interesting  a 
portion  of  his  career  (Gal.  i.  17),  although  the  particulars  of  his 
conversion  are  repeated  with  singular  variations  no  less  than  three 
times  (ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.) ;  nor  of  his  preaching  in  Illyria  (Rom. 
XV.  19);  nor  of  the  incident  referred  to  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  4. 
The  momentous  adventures  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel 
spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23  f.  receive  scarcely  any  illustration  in 
Acts,  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  his  fighting  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus  (i  Cor.  xv.  32),  which  would  have  formed  an  episode  full 
of  serious  interest.  What,  again,  was  "the  affliction  which 
happened  in  Asia,"  which  so  overburdened  even  so  energetic  a 
nature  as  that  of  the  Apostle  that  "he  despaired  even  of 
life"?  (2  Cor.  ii.  8  f.).  Some  light  upon  these  points  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  a  companion  of  Paul.  Then, 
xvii.  14-16,  xviii.  5,  contradict  i  Thess.  iii.  i,  2,  in  a  way  scarcely 
possible  in  such  a  companion,  present  with  the  Apostle  at  Athens  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  representation  in  xxviii.  17-22  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  person,  ignoring  as  it  does  the  fact  that  there 
already  was  a  Christian  Church  in  Rome  (Ep.  to  Romans).  XVe 
do  not  refer  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts, 
is  inserted  in  the  first  fj/icw 
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character  of  an  eye-witness,  because  it  is  precisely  the  miraculous 
portion  of  the  book  which  is  on  its  trial ;  but  we  may  ask  whether 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  such  a  friend,  acquainted  with  the 
Apostle's  representations  in  i  Cor.  xiv.  2  f.,  cf.  xii.-xiv.,  and  the 
phenomena  there  described,  to  speak  of  the  gift  of  "tongues  "  at 
Pentecost  as  the  power  of  speaking  different  languages  (ii.  4-11, 
cf.  X.  46,  xix.  6)  ? 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  we  have  here  merely  rapidly, 
and  by  way  of  illustration,  referred  to  a  few  of  the  points  whidi 
seem  to  preclude  the  admission  that  the  general  author  of  the  Acts 
could  be  an  eye-witness,  or  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and 
this  will  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed,  and  more  closely 
examine  the  contents  of  fhe  book.     Who  that  author  was,  there 
are  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.     The  majority  of  critics  who 
have  most  profoundly  examined  the  problem  presented  by  the 
Acts,  however,  and  who  do  not  admit  Luke  to  be  the  geaeral 
author,  are  agreed  that  the  author  compiled  the  rjfjiels  sections  from 
a  diary  kept  by  some  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul  during  the 
journeys  and  voyages  to  which  they  relate,  but  opinion  is  very 
divided  as  to  the  person  to  whom  that  diary  must  be  ascribed.     It 
is,  of  course,  recognised  that   the  various  theories   regarding  his 
identity  are  merely  based  upon  conjecture,  but  they  have  long 
severely  exercised  critical  ingenuity.     A  considerable  party  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  the  diary  was  probably  written  by  Luke.    This 
theory  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  whatever  support  may  be 
derived  from  tradition ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  not  without 
probability,  that  this  diary,  being  either  written  by,  or  originally 
attributed  to,  Luke,  may  possibly  have  been  the  source  from  which, 
in  course  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  Acts,  and  consequently  the 
Gospel,  came  to  be  ascribed  to  Luke.     The  selection  of  a  com- 
paratively less  known  name  than  that  of  Timothy,  Titus,  or  Silas, 
for  instance,  may  thus  be  explained ;  but,  besides,  it  has  the  great 
advantage  that,  the  name  of  Luke  never  being  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  he  is  not  exposed  to   criticism,  which  has  found    serious 
objections   to   the   claims   of  other   better    known    followers   of 
Paul. 

There  are  many  critics  who  find  difficulties  in  the  w^y  of 
accepting  Luke  as  the  author  of  the  "  we "  sections,  and  who 
adopt  the  theory  that  they  were  probably  composed  by  Timothy. 
It  is  argued  that,  if  Luke  had  been  the  writer  of  this  diary. 
he  must  have  been  in  very  close  relations  to  Paul,  having 
been  his  companion  during  the  Apostle's  second  mission,  as 
well  as  during  the  later  European  journey,  and  finally  during 
the  eventful  voyage  of  Paul  as  a  prisoner  from  Ca&sarea  to 
Rome.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that   Paul   should   mention   him   in   his   earlier  epistles,   written 
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before  the  Roman  imprisonment,  but  this  he  nowhere  does.  For 
instance,  no  reference  is  made  to  Luke  in  either  of  the  letters 
to  the  Corinthians,  nor  in  those  to  the  Thessalonians ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Timothy's  name^  together  with  that  of  Silvanus 
(or  Silas),  is  joined  to  PauFs  in  the  two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians, 
besides  being  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  first  Epistle  (iii.  2,  6) ; 
and  he  is  repeatedly  and  affectionately  spoken  of  in  the  earlier 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvi.  10),  and  his  name  is 
likewise  combined  with  the  Apostle's  in  the  second  Epistle 
(2  Cor.  i.  i),  as  well  as  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  along 
with  that  of  Silvanas,  as  a  fellow-preacher  with  Paul.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  later,  the  name  of  Luke  does  not  appear, 
although,  had  he  been  the  companion  of  the  Apostle  from  Troas, 
he  must  have  been  known  to  the  Philippians ;  but,  on  the  other ' 
hand,  Timothy  is  again  associated  in  the  opening  greeting  of  that 
Epistle.  Timothy  is  known  to  have  been  a  fellow-worker  with  the 
Apostle,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  he  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  the  companion  of 
'Paul,  and  the  first  occasion  is  precisely  where  the  i)fX€ls  sections 
commence.'  In  connection  with  Acts  xv.  40,  xvi.  3,  10,  it  is 
considered  that  Luke  is  quite  excluded  from  the  possibility  of 
being  the  companion  who  wrote  the  diary  we  are  discussing,  by 
the  Apostle's  own  words  in  2  Cor.  i.  19:  "For  the  Son  of  God, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  was  preached  among  you  by  us,  by  me  and 
Silvanus  and  Timothy,"  etc.  The  eye-witness  who  wrote  the 
journal  from  which  the  ij/Acts  sections  are  taken  must  have  been 
with  the  Apostle  in  Corinth,  and,  it  is  of  course  always  asserted, 
must  have  been  one  of  his  crvvcpyoi,  and  preached  the  Gospel.  Is 
it  possible,  on  the  supposition  that  this  fellow-labourer  was  Luke, 
that  the  Apostle  could  in  so  marked  a  manner  have  excluded  his 
name  by  clearly  defining  that  "us"  only  meant  himself  and 
Silvanus  and  Timothy  ?  Mayerhoff^*  has  gone  even  further  than 
the  critics  we  have  referred  to,  and  maintains  Timothy  to  be  the 
author  of  the  third  Synoptic  and  of  Acts. 

We  may  add  that  some  writers  have  conjectured  Silas  to 
be  the  author  of  the  ^/x€ts  sections,  and  others  have  referred  them 
to  Titus.  It  is  evident  that,  whether  the  »J/A€ts  sections  be  by  the 
unknown  author  of  the  rest  of  the  Acts  or  be  part  of  a  diary  by 
some  unknown  companion  of  Paul,  introduced  into  the  work  by 
the  general  editor,  they  do  not  solve  the  problem  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  author,  who  remains  absolutely  unknown. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  various  other  reasons  which  seem  to 
confirm  this  result,  and  to  indicate  a  later  date  than  is  usually 

'  xvi.  I  f. ;  cf.  xvii.  14,  15 ;  x\'iii.  5 ;  xix.  22  ;  xx.  4. 
'  £inl,  petr,  Schrifien,  p.  6  f. 
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assigned  to  the  composition  both  of  the  third  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

We  learn  from  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel,  i.  1-3,  that,  before 
it  was  composed,  a  considerable  evangelical  literature  had  already 
come   into  existence.     It  seems  evident,  from   the  expressions 
used,  that  the  generation  of  those  who,  as  eye-witnesses,  delivered 
(ira/jc&xrav)  the  reports  upon  which  the  Gospel  narratives  were 
based,  had  already  passed  away,  and  at  least  a  second  generation 
had  undertaken  to  put  them  into  writing,  to  which,  at  the  very 
most,  the  writer  may,  in  accordance  with  his  own  words,  have 
belonged.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  passage  by  no 
means  limits  us  to  close  proximity  in  time  between  the  writer  and 
those  who  delivered  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  narratives ;  but, 
on   the   contrary,  in   representing   that  "  many "  had   previously 
undertaken  to  set  them  forth,  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  is 
necessarily  implied.     When  we  look  further  into  the  Gospel,  we 
find  unmistakable  indications  that  the  work  was  written  long  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  variations  introduced  into, 
the  eschatological  speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  were 
modifications  after  the  event.     I^t  the  reader  carefully  corapKire 
Matthew  xxiv.  15  f.,  Mark  xiii.  14  f.,  with  Luke  xxi.  20  f.,  wfxerc 
it  is  said,  verse  20,  "And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem, compassed 
with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  at  hand "; 
and  in  verse  24,  "  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  shall  be  led  captive  into  all  the  nations,  and  Jerusalem  shall 
be  trodden   by  Gentiles  until  the    times  of   the   Grentiles    be 
fulfilled."*     We  have  here  a  much  more  precise  statement  of  facts 
than   the  mysterious  reference   in  the  other  Synoptics  written 
at  an  early  period  after  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City.     The  destruction 
of  Jerusalem    not    only  has    taken  place,    but    the  place    has 
long  been   trodden   by  the   Gentiles.     Had   its  fall   only  been 
recent,  there  would   have  been  no   motive  for  postp)oning   the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy ;  but  a  long  time  had  passed  away,  and 
there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  change,  so  the  accomplishment 
was  assigned  to  the  vague  epoch  when  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  " 
should   be  "fulfilled."     In  the  first  two  Synoptics   the   second 
advent  and  the  end  of  all  things  are  closely  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  in  the  third  they  are  carefully 
separated.     The  first  Gospel  says,  xxiv.  29,  "And  immediately 
(€i»^€w?)  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  "  the  end  shall  come. 


'  In  Matt.  xxiv.  3  the  disciples  inquire  :  *'  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and 
what  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?*'  In  Liike  xxi.  7  :  I 
"  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  the  sign«when  these  are  about  to 
come  to  pass  ?"  The  words  quoted  in  the  text  nom  xxi.  24  are  those  which, 
according  lo  several,  determine  that  the  work  cannot  have  been  written 
after  the  rebuilding  of  i^lia  Capitolina. 
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The  second  Synoptic  has,  xiii.  24,  "  But  in  these  days  (cv  c«ccimt$ 

Tots  '^fjLcpaii),  after  that  tribulation,"  etc.;  but  the  third  Gospel  no 

longer  connects  these  events  with  the  second  coining  (cf.  Luke 

xxi.  25),  but  rather  seems  to  oppose  the  representation  of  the  first 

Synoptic ;  for,  after  referring  to  the  vrars  and  tumults  (Luke 

xxi.  9),  the  writer  adds,  "but  the  end   is  not  immediately  {ovk 

ci'^cok)  ";  and  earlier  (xvii.  20  f.),  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees, 

when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  Jesus  replies :   "  The 

kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,  nor  shall  they  say, 

Lo  here,  lo  there  !  for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

The  passage  in  Matt.  x.  23,  "  But  when  they  persecute  you  in 

this  city,  flee  into  the  other ;  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall 

not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  be 

come,"  which  might  have  seemed  suitable  in  some  primitive  Gospel, 

from  which  probably  our  first  synoptist  derived  it,  has  now  lost 

all  significance,  and  is  altogether  omitted  by  the  third,  although  he 

evidently  wishes  to  give  the  discourses  of  Jesus  with  the  greatest 

fulness.     In  the  fourth  Gospel,  still  more,  all  such  sayings  are 

omitted,  as  no  longer  applicable  through  lapse  of  time.     The 

third  synoptist  likewise  omits  such  details  of  that  which  is  to  take 

place  after  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  are  given  in  the 

other  two  Gospels  (Matt,  xxi  v.  30,  31 ;  Mark  xiii.  27);  and  even 

the  words  of  the    first  and  second   Synoptics,  Matt.  xxiv.  33, 

**  When  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  he  is  near  at  the 

doors"  (cf.  Mark   xiii.  29),  are  modified   into  (xxi.  28),   "And 

when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  look  up  and  lift  up  your 

heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  near";  ver.  31,  "When  ye 

shall  see  these  things  coming  to  pass,  know  that  the  kingdom  of  God 

is  near."     It  is  difficult  impartially  to  note  such  altogether  peculiar 

and    characteristic    alterations   of  these  eschatological    sayings, 

without  recognising  that  they  proceed  from  a  marked  change  in 

the   historical   circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  writer,  which 

rendered  such  modifications  necessary  to  preserve  the  significance 

of    the    prophecies.     That    these  variations    arose    from    such 

influence,  and  are  indicative  of  a  later  period,  is  a  fact  recognised 

by  able   critics  of  all   schools.      We  might  add   various   other 

passages  which  show,  by  their  modifications,  an  advanced  stage  of 

Christian  development.     For  instance,  the  third   Synoptic   has, 

vi.  2 1  :  "  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  be  filled ; 

blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh.     22.  Blessed 

are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall  separate 

you  from  their  company,  and  shall  reproach,  and  cast  out  your 

name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake  "  (cf.  Matt.  v.  4,  6,  11). 

It     is    scarcely    possible    to    ignore    the   special   application   of 

these  passages  to  Christians  who  had  already  been  subjected  to 

persecutions  and   reproach,  not  only  in  the    insertion    of   the 
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significant  vvv,  but  still  more  in  verse  22  compared  with 
Matt.  V.  II.'  And,  again,  a  similar  modification  exists  in 
Luke  xii.  3.  The  first  Gospel  (x.  27)  has,  "  What  I  tell  you  in 
the  darkness  speak  in  the  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
preach  upon  the  housetops."  This  is  altogether  omitted  by  the 
second  synoptist,  and  it  had  so  little  significance  left  for  the  third, 
when  Christianity,  which  had  once  been  taught  secretly  and  in 
private,  had  long  been  so  widely  preached  that  even  the  passage 
Matt.  X.  23  had  to  be  erased,  that  it  was  altered  to  (xiL  3): 
"  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  said  (cMrarc)  in  the  darkness  shall  be 
heard  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  ye  spake  (cXaXijo-aTc)  in  the 
ear  in  the  closets  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops." 

Along  with  these  alterations  and  modifications  which  directly 
tend  to  push  back  the  limits  of  the  prophecies,  and  yet  to 
leave  room  for  their  long-delayed  fulfilment,  the  third  synoptist 
still  retains  the  final  indication  of  the  first  and  second  Gospels^- 
xxi.  32  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you  that  this  generation  (^  ycvca  avrtf) 
shall  not  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled."  Whilst  the  ablest  critics, 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent  agree  that  the  variations  elsewhere 
introduced  by  the  third  synoptist  demonstrate  the  standpoint  of  a 
later  age,  a  difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to  how  far  back  the 
writer  could  be  removed  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with- 
out exceeding  the  line  drawn,  in  the  verse  just  quoted,  by  the 
words  ^'  this  generation."  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that 
many  of  that  generation,  who  had  been  direct  eye-witnesses  of  the 
appearance  of  Jesus,  must  still  have  been  alive  when  this  was 
written  to  justify  the  expression.  How  did  the  writer  interpret  the 
traditional  y€V€a  auny,  which  he  still  retained,  within  which  the 
second  advent  was  to  take  place  ?  As  he  omitted  Matt  x.  23  and 
modified  in  such  a  manner  the  eschatological  prophecies,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  he  intelligently  retained  the  term  "this  generation,'^ 
he  must  have  understood  it  in  its  widest  sense,  and  this  we  shall 
find  he  was  justified  in  doing  by  the  practice  of  the  time.  It  has 
been,  we  think,  clearly  proved  by  Baur  and  others^  that  the  word 
y€V€d  was  understood  to  express  the  duration  of  the  longest  life, 
like  the  I^atin  saculum*^  Baur  rightly  argues  that  the  generation 
would  not  be  considered  as  "  passed  away  "  so  long  as  even  one  of 

*  Ewald,yii^r^.  bihL  fViss.,  iii.,  p.  144. 

^  Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  34 ;  Mark  xiii.  30. 

3  Baur,  TheoLJahrb.y  1849,  p.  317  f.;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Erm,  JusHd s^  p.  367  f.: 
Die  Evangeliefiy  p.  212;  Einl.  N.  T.y  p.  609;  Zeller,  Th^oL  Jahti,^  1852. 
p.  229  ;  Die  Apostelgesch. ,  p.  467. 

^  Baur  quotes  Censorinus,  a  writer  of  the  third  century  :    **  Sctculnm  a* 
spatium  vitie  humana  longissimum  partu  et  morte  cUJinitum,    Quare  qui  amm 
triginta  saculum  putarunt^  muHutn  videniur  errasse    {De  die  NeU. ,  c.  1 7;  The^^ 
Jakrb.,  1849,  p.  318,  anm.  i). 
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that  generation  remained  alive.  Now,  the  fact  is,  as  he  points  out, 
that  if  the  Apostle  John  was  still  living  at  the  banning  of  Trajan's 
reign,  the  date  of  his  death  being  commonly  set  a.d.  99-100, 
many  who  read  John  xxi.  23  long  after  that  period  may  very 
probably  have  supposed  him  to  be  still  alive.  Indeed,  that  passage 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  indicative  of  a  belief  in  the  advent  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  interpre- 
tation which  we  are  discussing.  According  to  Hegesippus,'  again, 
Symeon  of  Jerusalem  was  martyred  under  Trajan  a.d:  107,  at  the 
age  of  1 20  years,  he  says,  and  he  was  one  of  the  *'  generation  "  in 
question,  as  was  also  Ignatius,  if  the  tradition  regarding  him  is  to 
be  believed,  who  died  a  martyr  a.d.  115- 116.  Then  Quadratus, 
who  presented  an  Apology  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about 
A.D.  126,  states,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius,  that  some  of 
those  who  were  healed  by  Jesus  were  still  living  in  his  own  times.^ 
A  writer  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century, 
therefore,  might  consider  that  the  generation  had  not  yet  passed 
away.  Hilgenfeld^  points  out  that  Irenaeus,  in  the  last  book  of 
his  great  work,  written  at  the  very  end  of  the  second  century, 
speaking  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  says :  "  For  it  is  not  a  long 
time  ago  it  was  seen,  but  nearly  in  our  own  generation  (y€i/€a), 
towards  the  end  of  Domitian's  (t  96)  reign."*  Irenaeus,  therefore, 
speaks  of  something  which  he  supposes  to  happen  about  a  century 
before,  as  all  but  in  his  own  yci/ea,  and  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  phrase  akXa  a-^eS^v  eiri  t^s  rjiierkpa^  ycvca?  is  rendered 
in  the  ancient  Latin  version  :  ^^sed pene  sub  nostra  scuuloP  Another 
instance  occurs  in  the  remarks  of  Hegesippus  preserved  by 
Eusebius.  Hegesippus  says  that  the  Church  remained  pure  from 
heresy  till  the  generation  (ycvca)  of  those  who  had  heard  the 
Apostles  had  passed  away,^  and  this  he  dates  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  expression  in  Luke  xxi.  32  is  not,  we  think,  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  late  date  to  which  other  potent  considerations 
seem  to  assign  the  third  Synoptic.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  still  further  confirms 
the  indications  of  a  late  date  in  the  Gospel  itself. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  being  the  S€vt€/)os  Xoyos,  of  course, 
it  was  composed  later  than  the  Gospel ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  a  considerable  interval  occurred  before  the 
second  work  was  written.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  some 
ten  years  probably  elapsed  between  the  production  of  the  two 
works,  and  the  interval  could  certainly  not  well  be  less.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  author  not  only  repeats  particulars  of  the 

«  Easebios,  H.  £,,  iii-,  32.        »  lb.,  iv.  3.       3  Die  Evik  Justin's,  p.  3^7  f- 
*  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Htpr.,  v.  30,  §  3  ;  Eusebius,  H.  ^.,  iii.  18 ;  v.  8. 
s  Eusebius,  H,  E,y  iii.  32. 
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Ascension,  but  that  the  account  of  it  which  is  given  in  Acts  i.  3-9 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Gosp)el.  The  names  of  the 
Twelve,  moreover,  are  detailed  (i.  1 3),  although  they  had  already 
been  given  in  the  former  work,  vi.  14-16.  One  or  two  curious 
modifications  are  further  made,  which  certainly  indicate  a  more 
advanced  period.  The  author  represents  the  disciples  as  asking 
the  risen  Jesus  (i.  6) :  "  Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  To  which  answer  is  made  :  "  It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which  the  Father  appointed  by  his 
own  authority.  But  ye  shall  receive  power  through  the  coming 
upon  you  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth."  Having  spoken  this,  Jesus  is  immedi- 
ately lifted  up,  and  a  cloud  receives  him  out  of  their  sight.  We 
believe  that  the  chief  motive  for  which  this  singular  episode  was 
introduced  was  to  correct  the  anticipations  raised  by  the  eschato- 
logical  prophecies  in  chap.  xxi.  of  the  Gospel.  These  prophecies 
had  already  been  modified,  as  we  have  seen,  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  inconvenient  expression 
"  this  generation  "  is  quietly  removed.  There  is  no  longer  any 
definite  limitation  in  the  statement,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
times  or  seasons,"  accompanied  by  the  vista  of  testimony  to  be 
borne,  "unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  We  are  here, 
unmistakably,  in  the  second  century,  to  which  also  the  whole 
character  of  the  Acts  leads  us. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  Gaza  in  the  Acts  which  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  also  advanced  as  an  indication  of  date.  In  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  the  angel  is 
represented  as  saying  to  Philip  (viii.  26) :  "  Arise  and  go  toward 
the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza, 
which  is  desert  {avrrf  t<rriv  Hpyjfios)"  The  city  of  Gaza,  after 
having  been  taken  and  destroyed  ^y  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  pro-consul  Gabinius*  (c.  58  B.C.),  but  it  was  again 
destroyed,  by  the  Jews  themselves,  shortly  before  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem."  The  expression,  "  this  is  desert,"  may  grammatically 
be  applied  either  to  the  "  way  "  or  to  "  Gaza  "  itself.  Those  who 
consider  that  ^fwy/xos  refers  to  Gaza,  of  course  understand  the 
word  as  describing  the  devastated  condition  of  the  place,  and 
some  of  them  argue  that,  as  the  latest  date  referred  to  in  Acts,  the 
two  years'  imprisonment  of  Paul,  carries  the  history  up  to  a.d.  64, 
and  the  destruction  of  Gaza  took  place  about  a.d.  66 — probably 
somewhat  later — the  description  was  applied  to  Gaza  by  the  author 
as  a  parenthetic  allusion,  its  destruction  being  quite  recent  at  the 
time  when  the  Acts  were  written.      On  the   other   side,  it  is 

«  Josephus,  An/i^.y  xiv.  5,  §  3.  »  /A.  Be//./ud.,  ii.  18,  §  i. 
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contended  that,  as  there  was  more  than  one  way — as  there  still  is — 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  the  angel  simply  indicated  the  particular 
way  by  which  Philip  was  to  go  so  as  to  meet  the  Ethiopian :  ''  this 
way  is  desert,"  and  consequently  little  frequented.  Applied  to  the 
way  and  identifying  it,  the  description  has  direct  and  perfectly 
simple  significance ;  whereas,  understood  as  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  Gaza  itself,  it  is  certainly  an  unnecessary  display  of  local  or 
historical  knowledge.  The  majority  of  critics  connect  eprjfws  with 
oSosj  and  not  with  Gaza ;'  but  in  any  case  the  expression 
has  really  no  value  for  the  establishment  of  a  date,  for,  even 
supposing  the  words  applied  to  Gaza,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time 
when  such  a  reference  might  have  been  made.  A  writer  at  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  for  instance,  describing  an  episode 
supposed  to  occur  near  Gaza,  and  knowing  of  its  destruction  from 
Josephus,  or  possibly  having  it  suggested  by  some  older  legend, 
might  have  inserted  the  detail,  whether  applied  to  Gaza  or  to  the 
road  to  it,  as  a  dash  of  local  colouring. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  point  which  suggested  the  present  discus- 
sion :  the  apparent  indications  of  contact  between  Luke  and 
Josephus.  Holtzmann  and  others'*  have  pointed  out  that  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts  has  been  very  sensibly  influenced 
by  the  works  of  Josephus,  which  were  certainly  largely  circulated 
in  Rome,  where  most  critics  conjecture  that  our  two  canonical 
books  were  written.  Supposing  the  use  of  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  historian  to  be  demonstrated,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  a 
very  important  fact  to  guide  us  in  determining  an  epoch  beyond 
which  the  composition  of  the  third  Synoptic  cannot  be  set.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  such  evidence  as  we  can 
afford  space  to  quote,  that  indications  of  the  use  of  an  original 
historian,  using  his  own  characteristic  expressions,  and  largely 
relating  his  own  experiences,  may  be  accepted  in  quite  a  different 
way  from  supposed  indications  of  the  use  of  Gospels  like  ours, 
which  not  only  almost  literally  reproduce  the  same  matter,  showing 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  and  upon  common 
sources  of  which  we  positively  know  the  earlier  existence,  but 
profess  to  give  a  historical  record  of  sayings  and  doings  which 
might  have  been,  and  in  all  probability  were,  similarly  reported 
in  a  dozen  different  works,  or  handed  down  by  common  tradition. 

It  is  recognised  by  almost  all  modern  writers  that  the  author  of 
the  third  SjTioptic  and  Acts  was  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Gentile  Christian. 
Where   did   he  get  such    knowledge  of   Jewish   history  as  he 

'  Some  able  critics  are  disposed  to  consider  the  words  a(h-ij  iffrlp  fpnM^  *  mere 
gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  We  need  not  discuss  the  argument  that  it 
distinguished  the  particular  Gaza  intended.  ^  -^    1 

=»  Holumann,  Zei/scJkr.  IViss,  TheoLy  1873,  p.  89  f.  ;  Krenkel,  Z^ttschr. 
Wiss,  TfuaL,  1873,  p,  141  f.  ;  Hausrath,  N,  T,  Zeitgesch,  iu.,  p.  4^3  1- 
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displays?  The  reply  is :  he  got  it  from  the  works  of  Josephus. 
The  whole  of  the  historical  personages  introduced  into  his  two 
books,  as  well  as  the  references  to  contemporary  events,  are  found 
in  those  works,  and,  although  sometimes  erroneously  employed 
and  distorted  from  his  pious  point  of  view,  there  still  remain 
singular  coincidences  of  expression  and  of  sequence,  which  show 
the  effect  upon  the  author's  memory  of  his  study  of  Josephus. 
The  high  priests,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Ananias ;  Gamaliel ;  the 
two  Herods ;  Agrippa  and  Philip,  .together  with  Herodias,  Berenice, 
and  Drusilla ;  and  the  Roman  Procurators,  Felix  and  Festus ;' 
Simon  the  Magician,*  and  the  Egyptian  (Acts  xxi.  38),  Theudas, 
and  Judas  the  Galilaean,  as  well  as  others,  seen  to  be  derived  from 
this  source,  together  with  such  facts  as  the  enrolment  under 
Cyrenius,  and  the  great  famine  (Acts  xi.  28).3  Josephus  furnishes 
the  material  for  drawing  the  character  of  Ainanias,  who  com- 
manded those  who  stood  by  to  smite  (rvrrctv)  Paul  on  the 
mouth,  and  was  characterised  by  the  apostle  in  such  strong  terms : 

'  The  whole  of  the  preceding  personages,  indeed,  figure  largely  in  the  fir&t 
five  chapters  of  Book  xviii.  of  the  Antiquitus,  The  condensed  references  in 
Luke  ill.   I,  2,  do  not  represent  many  -pages  of  Josephus.     It  is   carious  10 

compare  iii.  l,  iv  frei  dk  TrevrtKouScKdrtfi  ttjs  ijyf/xovlai  Tificplov  Ko/trapps 

Kol  TcrpapxoOyrot  Trji  VaXtXalai  'KpibSov^  4>tX(irirou  9i  rov  dBcX^tov  aiVoi* 
T€Tf>afrxmivrot  rrji  'Irov/)eU«9  koI  Tpaxwln8ot  X<^'>  k.t.X.,  with  the  following^ 
of  Josephus  :  r&rc  Si  xal  ^IXiinros  (Hodfdov  ii  ^y  adeX^6f)  reXfvri  n&r  ^or, 
eiKwrrifi  ixkv  ivLavr^  rj)s  Tt/3ep/ou  apxv^  ipfijirdfievos  6i  a&rbs  iwrii  xat 
TptdKoyra  ttjs  l!pax<*>yiTidos  koX  ravXaytrtSos,  Jc.r.X.,  Anii^.  xviii,  4.. 
§  6 — **  Now  at  that  time  also  Philip,  who  was  Herod's  brother,  died,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  after  having  for  thirty-seven  year? 
governed  the  region  of  Trachonitis  and  Gaulonitis,**  etc  Lysanias  of  Abylcne 
is  referred  to  in  Antiq,  xix.  5,  §  I ;  xx.  7,  §  I  ;  and  Annas  and  Caiaphas  in  an 
earlier  paragraph  of  the  same  chapter  we  have  just  quoted  (xviii.  4,  §  3  ;  cf.  2, 
§§  I,  2,  etc.).  The  story  of  Herodias  is  told  in  the  next  chapter  (xviii.  5,  §  i 
f. ;  cf.  7,  §  I  ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  19  f. ).  From  Aniiq.  xx.  7,  §  2,  may  be  learnt  why 
P'elix  trembled,  when  he  came  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  and  Paul  discoursed  tn 
him  of  righteousness  and  temperance  (Acts  xxiv.  24  f. ).  Berenice  is  mentioned 
in  the  very  same  section  (Antiq.  xx.  7,  §  2,  cf.  Acts  xxiv.  23).  In  Acts  xxiv. 
27  Festus  is  introduced  :  "  But  after  two  years  Porcius  Festus  came  in  Felix* 
room  "  {buTiat  Bk  irXfffHaOeitnit  iXapew  dtddoxov  6  ^Xl^  UdpKiow  4>iy<rrw).  He  is 
introduced  by  Tosephus :  **  But  Porcius  Festus  having  been  sent  by  Nero  in 
Felix'  room'  {ilopKlov  Si  ^litrrov  dtaSdxov  ^Xiki  refi^ipTos  ifro  NepcMros, 
<c.T.X. ).     Aniig.^  xx.  8,  §  9. 

*  We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  historical  reality  of  Simon  the  magician,  cf. 
Acts  viii.  9  f.,  but  in  Josephus  there  is  likewise  Simon  a  magician,  who  helps 
Felix  to  marry  Drusilla.     The  author  of  Acts  introduces  him,  viii.  9  :  **  But  a 

certain  man  named  Simon  (6yd/iarc  Si/May) using   sorcery   {fuiy€{/t») 

boasting  himself  to  be  some  great  person  {Xiytaw  ctpal  ri^a  edvr^  pLdytu/)." 

Josephus  says:  **  And  one  of  his  friends,  named  Simon  CZlfuop  dr^/Aan) 

who  pretended  to  be  a  sorcerer  {fxdyw  etroe  innfTrrSfierov),"  etc,  Anttq.,  xx.  7, 
82. 

3  The  third  synoptist  is  the  only  evangelist  who  records  the  excursion  it> 
Emmaus,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  name  of  this  village,  even,  mav 
have  been  derived  firom  Josephus,  Antiq,,  xiii.  X,  §  3  ;  De  BeltoJutL,  v.  2,  §  > 
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and  Josephus  even  states  that  the  servants  of  the  high  priest 
smote  (tvittciv)  those  priests  who  would  not  give  up  their  tithes 
(xx.  9,  §  2  f.).* 

The  manner  in  which  the  author  of  Acts  deals  with  Theudas 
and  Judas  the  Galilaean  is  very  instnictive.  Not  only  does  he 
commit  a  palpable  anachronism  in  placing  the  name  of  Theudas 
in  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel,  as  that  popular  leader  did  not  appear 
till  many  years  after  the  time  when  Gamaliel  is  represented  as 
speaking,  but  he  also  commits  a  second  anachronism  by  making 
Judas  come  after  Theudas,  and  that  he  does  so  his  fitra  tovtov, 
"after  this  man,"  leaves  no  doubt.  How  did  this  error  originate? 
Simply  from  imperfect  reading  or  recollection  of  Josephus,  who 
mentions  Theudas,  and  then,  in  the  next  paragraph,  the  sons  of 
Judas  the  Galilaean ;  and  as  Josephus  proceeds  to  describe  the 
Judas  whom  he  means,  the  author  of  Acts  has  confused  the  father 
wnth  the  sons.  A  little  examination  of  the  passage,  we  think, 
shows  beyond  doubt  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  reference.  The 
author  of  Acts  makes  Gamaliel  say  (v.  36) :  "  For  before  those 
days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody  (6cu8as, 
keytav  ^luai  Ttva  eavrov),  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four 
hundred,  joined  themselves  ;  who  was  slain  (os  avQpkBrj)^  and  all, 
as  many  as  were  persuaded  by  him  {koX  iravrcs  oo-oi  hrtiSovTo 
oi't<^),  were  dispersed  (SuXvOrjo-av),  and  brought  to  nought." 
Josephus  says :  **  A  certain  man,  a  magician,  named  Theudas, 

persuades  the  great  multitude  (W^ei   rhv  irkeurrov  6\\ov) 

to  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan  ;  for  he  boasted  that  he  was 

a     prophet     (Trpo^jyrjTrjs    yap    cXcycv    ^tvat) Fadus,    however, 

attacking  them  unexpectedly,  slew  many  and  took  many  prisoners; 
Theudas  also  being  taken  prisoner,  they  cut  off  his  head,"  etc' 
A  few  lines  further  down  Josephus  continues :  "  But,  besides 
these,  the  sons  of  Judas,  the  Galilaean,  also  were  slain  (01  iralSes 
'lovSa  Tov  TaXikaiov  avQpkdT}arav)j  (I  mean),  of  the  (Judas) 
who  drew  away  the  people  (tov  Xaov  diroomjo-avTo?)  from  the 
Romans,  when  Cyrenius  assessed,"  etc.^  In  Acts,  Gamaliel,  after 
si>eaking  of  Theudas,  as  quoted  above,  goes  on  to  say :  "  After 
this  man  {juto,  tovtov),  rose  up  Judas  the  Galilaean  ('Iov5as  6 
FaXtAatos)  in  the  days  of  the  enrolment,  and  drew  away 
people  {airkoT-qcriv  Xaov)  after  him  ;  he  also  perished,  and  all,  as 
many  as  were  persuaded  (firtidovro)  by  him,  were  scattered 
(Si^o-KopfirurOricrav)"  This  account  of  the  fate  of  Judas  and  his 
followers  differs  from  that  elsewhere  given  by  Josephus,  *♦  and  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  section  above  quoted  ;  but  this  confirms  the 

«   Hansrath,  iV.  T.  Zeitgesch.  xii.  p.  425  f.,  cf.  p.  32.        »  A^Uiq.  xx.  5,  §  I, 
3  Id.  XX.  5,  §  2 ;  cf.  xviii.  i,  §§  i,  6 ;  Z><r  Bella Jud.,  ii.  8,  §  i  ;  Luke  ii.  2. 
<  Antiq,  xviii.  I,  §§  I,  6. 
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belief  that  the  author  of  Acts  took  it,  as  has  been  said,  from  this 
chapter,  applying  to  Judas  himself  the  statement  made  regarding 
his  sons.* 

Not  only  does  the  author  of  Acts  know  the  history  of  Felix  and 
Drusilla,  but  in  saying  (xxiv.  26)  that  Felix  sent  frequently  for 
Paul,  hoping  that  money  would  be  given  to  him,  he  merely 
follows  the  suggestion  of  Josephus,  who  openly  accuses  Felix  both 
of  treachery  and  bribery.'  From  the  same  chapter  is  derived 
another  incident.  In  Acts  xxi.  38  the  chief  captain,  who  takes 
Paul  prisoner  at  Jerusalem  after  the  riot  in  the  temple,  says  to  him: 
*'  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian  who  before  these  days  madest  an 
uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness  {elsrrjv  Ipm^ftav)  the  four 
thousand  men  of  the  sicarii  (twv  (riKapiiav)  ?"  Josephus  relates  the 
story  of  the  unnamed  Egyptian  in  two  of  his  works.  He  describes-- 
how^  robbers  and  impostors  filled  Jerusalem  with  violence,  and  he 
states  that  these  robbers  were  called  sicarii  {<riKdpioi)y  giving  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word.*  These  impostors  persuaded 
the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  wilderness  (cts  rrjv  €fnffua.v)r 
About  this  time,  he  says,  there  came  out  of  Egypt  one  "  boasting 
that  he  was  a  prophet"  {irpo<fniTq%  ehai  Aeywv),  and  induced 
a  multitude  to  follow  him.  Felix  attacks  the  Egyptian  (toi- 
AtywTtov),  and  slays  four  hundred,  taking  two  hundred  prisoners, 
but  the  Egjrptian  himself  escapes.  A  little  lower  down  Josephus 
says  that  Festus  sent  soldiers  against  a  number  of  the  sicarii,  who 
had  been  induced  by  a  certain  impostor  to  follow  him  "as  far  as 
the  desert "  (ft^XP*  ""^^  Iprffilas),^  In  his  work  on  the  Jewish  wars 
he  gives  a  similar  account. 

The  exordium  of  the  orator  Tertullus  (Acts  xxiv.  2,  3),  who 
appears,  with  the  Jews,  to  accuse  Paul  after  his  removal  to 
Csesarea,  is  a  clear,  though  hyperbolic,  reference  to  the  efforts  of 
Felix  to  put  down  these  sicarii  and  impostors,  described  by 
Josephus  in  connection  with  the  passage  above  quoted.' 

The  author  of  Acts  further  seems  to  show  his  use  of  the  works 
of  Josephus  in  his  estimate  (xiii.  20)  of  450  years  as  the  period  oi 
the  Judges  of  Israel,  which  is  a  round  statement  of  the  data  of 
Josephus,  Antiq,^  xiii.  3,  §  i,  in  opposition  to  the  reckoning  of 
I   Kings  vi.  i ;  and  again  in  the  next  verse,  xiii.  21,  the  author 


*  HoUzmann,  Zeitschr,  Wiss,  Iheol,^  1873,  ?•  ^  ^• 

'  Jntiq,,  XX.  8,  §  5.     Cf.  Hausrath,  N,  T.  Zeitgesck,,  iii.,  p.  426. 
3  Aniiq,y  xx.  8.  -♦  lb,,  xx.  8,  §§  5,  6,  lo. 

5  Tir  ieXj^w  iT€i$OP  aOrdii  elt  r^v  cprffilop  ^retrBtUf  id, ,  §  6. 

*  Antig.,  xx.  8,  §§  5,  6,  10;   De  Bella  Jud,,  ii.  13,  §§  3,  4,  5  ;    Holtanajir, 
Zeitschr,  Wiss.  Tkeol.^  1873,  p.  91. 

'  Antig.,  xx.  8;  De  Bella  Jud,y  ii.  13;  Iloltzmann,  Zeitsckr,  Wiss.  Ti^c\. 
i873»  P-  91- 
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says  that  Saul  reigned  forty  years,  which  is  nowhere  else  stated 
than  by  Josephus,  Antiq.^  vi.  14,  §  9.' 

In  the  prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  43,  xxi. 
43  f.),  is  it  not  probable  that  the  author  profits  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  Josephus?  His  reference  (xxi.  11)  to  the  omens 
which  are  to  presage  that  event,  "  and  there  shall  be  fearful  sights 
and  great  signs  (cnffAeta  /uyaAa)  from  heaven,"  appears  to  us  an 
unmistakable  echo  of  the  account  given  by  the  Jewish  historian  of 
the  signs  (cnyfieta),  the  extraordinary  appearances  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  wonderful  occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  Temple 
before  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City.'  Other  reminiscences  of  the 
same  writer  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  same  chapter,  as,  for 
instance,  xxi.  5  :  "and  as  some  were  remarking  of  the  Temple 
that  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  stones  and  offerings  (on 
XWois  Kakoi^  KoX  dva6rj/Munv  K€K6(rfiriTai)y  etc."  Josephus  describes 
the  Temple  as  built  of  stones  which  were  "  white  and  strong,"  and 
he  says  that  it  was  adorned  with  many<oloured  veils  (irotKtXois 
ifjar€Tiurfuwi  KeKoarfirjro),  and,  giving  an  account  of  the  golden 
vine  which  ornamented  the  pillars,  he  adds  that  none  seemed  to 
have  so  adorned  («r*ic€icoo-fwy#ccvat)  the  Temple  as  Herod.  After 
saying  that  round  the  whole  were  hung  up  the  spoils  taken  from 
barbarous  peoples,  Josephus  states :  "  and  all  these  King  Herod 
offered  {dvi&ijKe)  to  the  Temple."3 

There  are  many  other  points  which  might  be  quoted  as  indicating 
the  use  of  Josephus ;  but  we  have  already  devoted  too  much  space 
to  this  question,  and  must  now  conclude.  There  is  one  other 
indication,  however,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  author  of  our 
third  Synoptic  and  Acts  was  acquainted  with,  and  influenced  by, 
the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian.  M.  Renan  has  pointed  out  the 
dedication  to  Theophilus,  which  he  rightly  considers  altogether 
foreign  to  Syrian  and  Palestinian  habits,  as  recalling  the  dedication 
of  the  works  of  Josephus  to  Epaphroditus,  and  probably  showing 
a  Roman  practice. <*  We  consider  that  it  indicates  much  more. 
The  third  Gospel  and  Acts  are  dedicated  to  the  "  most  excellent 
Theophilus"  (KpaTurre  Bcot^tXc),  for  whose  information  they 
were  written.^  josephus  dedicates  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  to 
the  "  most  excellent  Epaphroditus "  (Kparurre  'Eva<j>p6Sir€),^  for 
whose  information,  also,  the  work  was  written.7     He  still  more 

«  Holtzmann,  Zeiischr,  IViss.  TAeo/.,  1873,  p.  92;  Hausrath,  M  T. 
Zeitg^esck.^  iii.,  p.  426,* anm.  4  ;  cf.  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology ^  1830,  i.,  p. 
300. 

»  I>e  Be/h/ud,,  vi.  S,  §§  3,  4, 

3  Anttg.y  XV.  II,  §  3;  Holtzmann,  Zeitsckr,  Wiss.  TheoL,  1873,  p.  92. 

••   Les  Evangilesj  et  la  Sectmde  GhUraiion  Chritienne^  p.  255  f. 

^  Luke  i.  3,  4 ;  Acts  i.  i. 

"    Vitay  §  76.     The  amplification  whp(a¥  is  of  no  importance. 

7  Antiq,  Procem,,  §  2. 
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directly  dedicates  to  the  same  '^  most  excellent  Epaphroditus " 
(KpdTurT€  'Fjwa<l>,)  his  work  against  Apion,  and  he  begins  the 
second  book :  "  Now  in  the  former  book,  most  esteemed 
Epaphroditus,  regarding,  etc.  (Aox  fjJtv  odv  rod  vporifiov  BifiXlov, 

TifttwraTc     fji.01     ^E7ra<f>p68iT€j     irepi     #c.  t.  X.) I     also     made 

(liroirfa-dfnjv)  a  refutation,  etc."'  Our  author  begins  his  second 
work  (Acts  i.  i):  **The  former  treatise  I  made,  O  Theophilus, 
regarding  all,  etc.  {Thv  /a€v  vp&rov  Xoyov  aroirja-d^r^v  rtf* 
TrdvTiavy  <S  6co</>iX€,  k.  t.  X.)."  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to 
examine  carefully  the  commencement  of  the  first  book  against 
Apion,  and  the  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
write  his  history,  without  perceiving  the  influence  which  Josephus 
had  exercised  over  the  mind  and  language  of  our  canonical  writer, 
and  how  closely  that  introduction  is  imitated  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  and  Acts,  in  which  the  author  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
and  probably  displays  himself  more  directly  than  elsewhere.  It 
is  much  too  long  to  quote,  and  only  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
similarity  of  tone  and  expression  in  many  parts  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  few  words  which  can  be  extracted  here.  Speaking  of  Greek 
literature  he  says  :  "  Certainly  those  taking  in  hand  {hrixft^pn^travres) 
to  write  histories,"  etc.  A  few  lines  lower  down  he  refers  to  the 
boasting  of  the  Greeks  that  they  are  the  only  people  versed  in 
ancient  times,  and  accurately  delivering  the  truth  regarding  them 
((OS  iJLOvovs  eirujTaiA€vov^  ra  dp)^ajia  koX  aXrjOtmv  ircpi  avrwr 
aKptpm  irapaBiSovTas).^  He  speaks  of  writing  history  from 
the  beginning  of  most  distant  times  (ck  fuiKpordriav  avwOtv 
Xpoviov)  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and  he 
says  it  was  undertaken  (cy/ccx^^/JMTftei'oi)  by  the  priests ;  the 
records  of  the  Jews,  also,  were  written  with  great  accuracy  (jura 
iroXXvjs  dK/>t/3cias).3  Going  on  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
himself,  Josephus  says  : — 

''  But  certain   worthless    men  have  taken    in  hand    {iwiKtx^ipV'^oa'tw)    to 

calumniate  my  history he  who  undertakes  the  delivery  (irapdSoffiw)  of  iacts 

to  others  ought  himself  in  the  first  place  to  know  them  accurately  {dxptfi^), 
either  from  having  followed  the  events  (irofn^/roXoi/^jt^a  rocj  YeyorAriJ'),  or  from 

having  ascertained  them  by  inquiry  of  those  who  knew  them But  I  write 

the  history  of  the  war,  as  an  actor  in  many  of  the  occurrences,  and  eye-witness 
of  most  {TXelffrtap  d'  avrAimjt  yerdfupos) Must  they  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered audacious  who  have  taken  in  hand  {iwiKex^tpV^iras)  to  contend  with  me 
regarding  the  truth  of  my  history  ?*'* 

If  we  linguistically  examine  the  prologue  jto  the  Gospel, 
addressed  to  the  "most  excellent  Theophilus,"  we  find  some 
instructive  peculiarities.  In  the  first  verse,  we  have  the  verb 
€7rix^ipdv,  which  is  nowhere  else  used  in  the  Gospel,  only 
twice  in  Acts   (ix.    29;  xix.   13),  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of 

'  Cppt/ra  Apiomm,  ii.  I.  «  lb.,  i.,  §  3.  3  /^.,  §  6.  4  ^.^  i.  ,a 
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the  New  Testament.  In  the  introduction  to  his  work  against 
Apion,  however,  addressed  by  Josephus  to  the  "  most  excellent 
Epaphroditus,"  it  is  employed  four  times  in  the  first  eleven 
paragraphs,^  and  we  do  not  here  refer  to  any  other  part. 
AuToarnys  is  not  met  with  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament 
except  in  Luke  i.  2,  but  it  is  likewise  found  in  close  connection 
with  the  other  parallels  in  the  work  against  Apion.^  Except  in 
Luke  i.  3,  irapaKoXovBilv  does  not  occur  in  any  part  of  that 
Gospel  or  of  Acts,  and  only  in  three  other  places  of  the  New 
Testament.3  It  is  found  in  the  same  section  as  the  above,  and 
further  in  two  other  passages  just  quoted.'*  'Aicpt/Sw?  occurs  in 
Luke  i.  3  and  Acts  xviii.  25,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  two  books, 
and,  besides,  only  once  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  ;5  but 
it  also  is  met  with  twice  in  the  sections  against  Apion  referred  to,^ 
which  probably  suggested  the  whole  prologue. 

We  have  left  very  many  important  analogies  unmentioned 
which  merit  examination  ;  but  those  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
we  think,  leave  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  third  Synoptic 
and  Acts  was  acquainted  with,  and  made  use  of,  the  works  of 
Josephus.  Now,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war  was  written  about 
A.D.  75,  the  Antiquities  about  a.d.  93,  the  Life  at  a  still  later  period, 
and  last  of  all  the  work  against  Apion,  probably  at  the  very  end  of 
the  first  century.  If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  as  we  think  it  must  be, 
that  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  made  use  of  these  works  oif 
Josephus,  we  have  at  once  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  as 
the  very  earliest  date  at  which  the  third  Synoptic  could  have  been 
written,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  must  necessarily  be  assigned 
to  a  still  later  date.  At  what  precise  period  of  the  second  century 
they  were  composed  we  cannot  here  pause  to  consider,  even  if 
the  materials  for  determining  the  point  exist ;  but  the  reasons  now 
given,  and  many  other  considerations,  point  surely  to  a  date  when 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  have 
been  written  by  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  much  less 
the  third  Gospel  of  our  canon.7 

We  have  said  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 

■  §  2,  10  twice,  II  ;  eyxftpcip  is  also  used  in  §  6.  '  i.,  §  'O. 

3  Mark  xvi.  17  ;  I  Tim.  iv.  6 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  10. 

*  Contra  Apian.,  i.,  §§  lo,  23  ;  ii.  i  ;  KaraKoKoifOeiv  also  occurs,  §  3,  and  in 
Luke  xxiii.  55,  Acts  xvi.  17. 

s  Matt.  ii.  S ;  dxpt^da-repoy  is  found  once,  in  Acts  xviii.  26. 

*  Contra  Apion,,  §§  3,  10. 

7  The  argument  from  page  600  to  this  point  is  extracted  from  an  article  by 
the  author  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  October  ist,  1877,  p. 
496  f.  An  able  work  has  since  appeared,  Josephus  und  Lucas,  by  Max 
Krenkel  (Leipzig,  1894),  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  historian  upon 
the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  exhaustively 
examined  and,  we  consider,  fully  established. 
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nature  of  the  problem  r^arding  the  author  of  the  third  Synoptic 
and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  whilst  for  our  purpose  much 
less  would  have  sufficed,  it  is  evident  that  the  materials  do  not 
exist  for  identifying  him.  The  stupendous  miracles  related  in  these 
two  works,  therefore,  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  an  unknown 
writer,  who  from  internal  evidence  must  have  composed  them  very 
long  after  the  events  recorded.  Externally,  there  is  no  proof  even 
of  the  existence  of  the  Acts  until  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  when  also  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  a  vague  theory  as 
to  the  name  and  identity  of  the  supposed  author — a  theory  which 
declares  Luke^  not  to  have  himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
occurrences  related  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  reduces  his  participa- 
tion even  in  the  events  narrated  in  the  Acts  to  a  very  small  and 
modest  compass,  leaving  the  great  mass  of  the  miracles  described 
in  the  work  without  even  his  personal  attestation.  The  theory 
we  have  seen  to  be  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  to 
be  contradicted  by  many  potent  circumstances.  We  propose 
now,  without  exhaustively  examining  the  contents  of  the 
Acts,  which  would  itself  require  a  separate  treatise,  at  least  to 
consider  some  of  its  main  points  sufficiently  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  work,  although  the  facts 
which  we  have  already  ascertained  are  clearly  fatal  to  the  document 
as  adequate  testimony  for  miracles,  and  the  reality  of  Divine 
Revelation. 


CHAPTER    III. 

HISTORICAL   VALUE   OF   THE   WORK  :    DESIGN    AND 

COMPOSITION 

The  historical  value  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  very  long 
been  the  subject  of  vehement  discussion,  and  the  course  of  the 
controversy  has  certainly  not  been  favourable  to  the  position  of 
the  work.  For  a  considerable  time  the  traditional  view  continued 
to  prevail,  aud  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  credibility  of  the 
narrative  was  ever  expressed.  When  the  spirit  of  independent  and 
enlightened  criticism  was  finally  aroused,  it  had  to  contend  with 
opinions  which  habit  had  rendered  stereotype,  and  prejudices 
which  took  the  form  of  hereditary  belief.  A  large  body  of  eminent 
critics,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  Acts,  have 
now  declared  that  the  work  is  not  historically  accurate,  and  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  true  account  of  the  Acts  and  teaching  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  has  been  charged  with  having  written 

the  work  with  a  distinct  design  to  which  he  subordinated  historical 

truth,  and  in  this  view  many  critics  have  joined  who  ultimately 

do  not  accuse  him  absolutely  of  falsifying  history,  but  merely  of 

making  a  deliberate  selection  of  his  materials  with  the  view  of 

placing  events  in  the  light  most  suitable  for  his  purpose.     Most  of 

those   who  make    this   charge    maintain    that,   in    carrying  out 

the   original  purpose  of  the  Acts,  the  writer  so  freely  manipu> 

lated  whatever  materials  he  had  before  him,  and  so  dealt  with 

facts  whether  by  omission,  transformation,  or  invention,  that  the 

historical  value  of  his  narrative  has  been  destroyed  or  at  least 

seriously  affected.     On  the  other  hand,  many  apologetic  writers 

altogether  deny  the  existence  of  any    design   on   the  part  of 

the  author  such  as  is  here  indicated,  which  could  have  led  him  to 

suppress  or  distort  facts ;  and  whilst  some  of  them  advance  very 

varied    and  fanciful   theories  as    to    the    historical   plan   upon 

which   the  writer  proceeds,  and  in   accordance  with  which    the 

peculiarities  of  his  narrative  are  explained,  they  generally  accept 

the  work  as  the  genuine  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  so  far 

as  the  author  possessed  certain  information.     The  design  most 

generally  ascribed  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts  may,  with  many  minor 

variations,  be  said  to  be  apologetic  and  conciliatory :  an  attempt 
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to  reconcile  the  two  parties  in  the  early  Church  by  representing 
the  difference  between  the  views  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  slight  and 
unimportant,  Pauline  sentiments  being  freely  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  Peter,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  being  represented  as  an 
orthodox  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  with  scarcely  such 
advanced  views  of  Christian  universality  as  Peter  ;  or  else,  an  effort 
of  Gentile  Christianity  to  bring  itself  into  closer  union  with  the 
primitive  Church,  surrendering,  in  so  doing,  ail  its  distinctive 
features  and  its  Pauline  origin,  and  representing  the  univeisalism 
by  which  it  existed,  as  a  principle  adopted  and  promulgated  from 
the  very  first  by  Peter  and  the  Twelve.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  enter  upon  any  minute  discussion  of  this  point,  nor 
is  it  requisite,  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry,  to  determine 
whether  the  peculiar  character  of  the  writing  which  we  are  examin- 
ing is  the  result  of  a  perfectly  definite  purpose  controlling  the 
whole  narrative  and  modifying  every  detail,  or  naturally  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  pious  member  of  the  Church 
writing  long  after  the  events  related,  and  imbuing  his  materials, 
whether  of  legend  or  ecclesiastical  tradition,  with  his  own 
thoroughly  orthodox  views :  history  freely  composed  for  Christian 
edification.  We  shall  not  endeavour  to  construct  any  theory  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  before  us,  nor  to  discover  the  secret 
motives  or  intentions  of  the  writer,  but,  taking  them  as  they  are, 
we  shall  simply  examine  some  of  the  more  important  portions  of 
the  narrative,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  work  can  in 
any  serious  sense  be  regarded  as  credible  history. 

No  one  can  examine  the  contents  of  the  Acts  without  per- 
ceiving that  some  secret  motive  or  influence  did  certainly  govern 
the  writer's  mind,  and  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and 
this  is  betrayed  by  many  peculiarities  in  his  narrative.  Quite 
apart  from  any  attempt  to  discover  precisely  what  that  motive  was, 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  briefly  point  out  some  of  these 
peculiarities.  It  is  evident  that  every  man  who  writes  a  history 
must  commence  with  a  distinct  plan,  and  that  the  choice  of 
subjects  to  be  introduced  or  omitted  must  proceed  upon  a  certain 
principle.  This  is,  of  course,  an  invariable  rule  wherever  there  is 
order  and  arrangement.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  that  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  both  order  and  arrangement  have  been 
deliberately  adopted,  and  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  was 
the  plan  of  the  author  ?  and  upon  what  principle  did  he  select 
from  the  mass  of  facts  which  might  have  been  related  regarding 
the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  ages,  precisely  those  which  he  has 
inserted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  ?  What  title  will  adequately 
represent  the  contents  of  the  book  ?  for  it  is  admitted  by  almost 
all  critics  that  the  actual  name  which  the  book  bears  neither  was 
given  to  it  by  its  author  nor  properly  describes  its  intention  and 
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subject.*  The  extreme  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  answering 
these  questions,  and  in  constructing  any  hypothesis  which  may 
fairly  correspond  with  the  actual  contents  of  the  Acts,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  striking  commentaries  on  the  work,  and,  although 
we  cannot  here  detail  the  extremely  varied  views  of  critics  upon 
the  subject,  they  are  well  worthy  of  study.  No  one  now  advances 
the  theory  which  was  anciently  current  that  the  author  simply 
narrated  that  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.*  Its  present  title, 
irpd^€i^  Twv  dvooToXdiVy  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Apostles  in  general,  but  we  have  nothing  like 
this  in  the  book.  Peter  and  Paul  occupy  the  principal  parts  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  other  Apostles  are  scarcely  mentioned. 
James  is  introduced  as  an  actor  in  the  famous  Council,  and 
represented  as  head  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem ;  but  it  is  much 
disputed  that  he  was  either  an  Apostle,  or  one  of  the  Twelve. 
The  death  of  James  the  brother  of  John  is  just  mentioned.  John 
is  represented  on  several  occasions  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  narrative  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  without  being 
prominently  brought  forward ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  are  left 
in  complete  obscurity.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  labours  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  for  not  only  is  considerable  importance  given  to  the 
episodes  of  Stephen  and  Philip  the  Evangelist,  but  the  account 
of  the  two  great  Apostles  is  singularly  fragmentary.  After  a 
brief  chronicle  of  the  labours  of  Peter,  he  suddenly  disappears 
from  the  scene,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  Paul  then  becomes 
the  prominent  figure  in  the  drama ;  but  we  have  already  pointed 
out  how  defective  is  the  information  given  regarding  him,  and  he 
is  also  abandoned  as  soon  as  he  is  brought  to  Rome :  of  his 
subsequent  career  and  martyrdom  nothing  whatever  is  said.  The 
work  is  not,  as  Luther  suggested,  a  gloss  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
and  the  inculcation  of  his  doctrine  of  righteousness  through  faith, 
for  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  so  far  as  we  can  compare  it  with  the 
Epistles,  which  are  nowhere  named  in  it,  is  generally  in  contra- 
diction to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  first 
Christian  missions,  for  it  ignores  entirely  the  labours  of  most  of 
the  Apostles,  omits  all  mention  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
missionary  journeys,  and  does  not  even  give  a  report  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  Paulinian  history  of  the  Church,  for  if,  on  the  one  side,  it 
describes  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  as  promulgating  the 

*  Perhaps  the  perfectly  vague  designation  of  the  book,  "  Acts,"  ITpd^cis,  in 
the  CmI.  SmaiHcus,  may  be  taken  as  the  closest — because  most  vague— descrip- 
tioin  of  its  contents. 

»  Cf.  Hieron.,  De  vir,  i7/.,  7;  Eusebius,  IT,  £.,  iii.  4?  C'««-  ^t^nUt  ed. 
Tr^elles,  p.  18  f. 
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universalism  which  Paul  preached,  it  robs  him  of  his  originality, 
dwarfs  his  influence  upon  the  development  of  Christianity,  and  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  defective  to  represent  Church  histon\ 
whether  from  a  Paulinian  or  any  other  standpoint.  The  fiEivouriccf 
theory,  that  the  writer  designed  to  relate  the  story  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained, although  it  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  a  vagueness  of 
proportions  equally  suitable  to  the  largest  and  most  limited 
treatment  of  history.  But,  in  such  a  case,  we  have  a  drama  with 
the  main  incident  omitted;  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into  Rome  is  not  described  at  all,  and,  whilst  the  author  could 
not  consider  the  personal  arrival  at  Rome  of  the  Apostle  Paul  the 
climax  of  his  history,  he  at  once  closes  his  account  where  the  final 
episode  ought  to  have  commenced. 

From  all  points  of  view,  and  upon  any  hypothesis,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  so  obviously  incomplete  as  a  history,  so  fiagmentai)* 
and  defective  as  biography,  that  critics  have  to  the  present  day 
failed  in  framing  any  theory  which  could  satisfactorily  aocount  for 
its  anomalies,  and  have  almost  been  forced  to  explain  them  by 
supposing  a  partial,  apologetic  or  conciliatory,  design,  which 
removes  the  work  from  the  region  of  veritable  history.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  narrative,  of  course,  centres  in  the  two 
representative  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  who  alternately  fill  the 
scene.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  whether  the  account  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  or  of  Paul  is  the  more  capridouslY 
partial  and  incomplete.  After  his  miraculous  liberaticHi  from  the 
prison  into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  Herod,  the  doings  of  Peter 
are  left  unchronicled,  and,  although  he  is  reintroduced  for  a 
moment  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles  at  the  Council  in 
Jerusalem,  he  then  finally  retires  from  the  scene,  to  give  place  lo 
Paul.  The  omissions  from  the  history  of  Paul  are  very  remarkable, 
and  all  the  more  so  from  the  extreme  and  unnecessary  detail  of 
the  itinerary  of  some  of  his  journeys,  and  neither  the  blanks  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  the  excessive  minuteness  on  the  other,  are  to  be 
explained  by  any  theory  connected  with  personal  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  Theophilus.  Of  the  general  history  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  life  and  labours  of  the  Twelve,  we  are  told  little  or 
nothing.  According  to  the  author,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
was  carried  on  more  by  angelic  agency  than  apostolic  enthusiasm. 
There  is  a  liberal  infusion  of  miraculous  episodes  in  the  story, 
but  a  surprising  scarcity  of  facts.  Even  where  the  author  is  best 
informed,  as  in  the  second  part  of  the  Acts,  the  narrative  of  Paul's 
labours  and  missionary  journeys,  while  presenting  striking  omissions. 
is  really  minute  and  detailed  only  in  regard  to  points  of  no 
practical  interest,  leaving  both  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  and  the  internal  economy  of  the  Church  almost  entirely 
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unrepresented.  Does  this  defective  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  proceed  from  poverty  of  information  or  from  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  materials  for  a  special  purpose  ?  As  we  proceed  it 
will  become  increasingly  evident  that,  limited  although  the  writer's 
materials  are,  the  form  into  which  they  have  been  moulded  has 
undoubtedly  been  determined  either  by  a  dominant  theory  or  a 
deliberate  design,  neither  of  which  is  consistent  with  the  composi- 
tion of  sober  history. 

This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  representation  which  is  given 
of  the  two  principal  personages  of  the  narrative.    Critics  have  long 
clearly  recognised    that  the  author  of  the  Acts   has  carefully 
arranged  his  materials  so  as  to  present  as  close  a  parallelism  as 
possible  between  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.    We  shall  presently 
see  how  closely  he  assimilates  their  teaching,  ascribing  the  views 
of  Paul  to  Peter,  and  putting  Petrine  sentiments  in  the  mouth  of 
Paul ;  but  here  we  shall  merely  refer  to  points  of  general  history. 
If  Peter  has  a  certain  pre-eminence  as  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  original  Apostolic   body,  the  equal  claim   of  Paul   to   the 
honours   of  the   Apostolate,   whilst  never  directly  advanced,  is 
prominently  suggested  by  the  narration,  no  less  than  three  times, 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion  and  direct  call  to  the  office 
by  the  glorified  Jesus.     The  first  miracle  ascribed  to  Peter  is  the 
healing  of  "  a  certain  man  lame  from  his  mother's  womb  "  (ris  dvrfp 
X(o\hs  €K  KoiXla^  firjrpos  avrov)  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,' 
and  the  first  wonder  performed  by  Paul  is  also  the  healing  of  "  a 
certain   man   lame   from  his   mother's   womb"   (n^  dvrip  \(aXos 
€K  Koiklas  fJuiTpo^  avrov)  at  Lystra  i'   Ananias  and  Sapphira  are 
punished  through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter,3  and  Elymas  is 
smitten  with  blindness  at  the  word  of  Paul  ;*  the  sick  are  laid  in 
the  streets  that  the  shadow  of  Peter  may  fall  upon  them,  and  they 
are  healed,  as  are  also  those  vexed  with  unclean  spirits  ;^  hand- 
kerchiefs or  aprons  are  taken  to  the  sick  from  the  body  of  Paul, 
and  they  are  healed,  and  the  evil  spirits  go  out  of  them  ;^  Peter 
withstands  Simon  the  sorcerer,'  as  Paul  does  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
and  the  exorcists  at  Ephesus  f  if  Peter  heals  the  paralytic  ^neas 
at  Lydda,9  Paul  restores  to   health  the  fever-stricken  father  of 
Publius  at  Melita;'''  Peter  raises  from  the  dead  Tabitha,  a  disciple 
at  Joppa,"  and  Paul  restores   to  life  the  disciple  Eutychus  at 
Troas ;"  Cornelius  falls  at  the  feet  of  Peter,  and  worships  him, 
Peter  preventing  him,  and  saying  :  "  Rise  up !  I  myself  also  am  a 
man";'3  and  in  like  manner  the  people  of  Lystra  would  have  done 
sacrifice  to  Paul,  and  he  prevents  them,  crying  out :  "  We  also  are 

'  iii.  2f.  =  xiv.  8f.  3  V.  I  f.  *  xiii.  II  f. 

s  V.  12,  15  f.  «  xix.  II,  12.  7  viii.  20  f.  «  xiii.  11  f.,  xix.  13  f. 

9  ix.  33  f.  "  xxviii.  8.  "  ix.  36  f.  "  xx.  9  f. 

'3   X.  25,  26. 
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men  of  like  passions  with  you  ";*  Peter  lays  his  hands  on  the 
people  of  Samaria,  and  they  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  gift 
of  tongues,'  and  Paul  does  the  same  for  believers  at  Ephesus  ;3 
Peter  is  brought  before  the  council,^  and  so  is  Paul  ;5  the  one  is 
imprisoned  and  twice  released  by  an  angel,^  and  the  other  is 
delivered  from  his  bonds  by  a  great  earthquake  ;7  if  Peter  be 
scourged  by  order  of  the  council,^  Paul  is  beaten  with  many 
stripes  at  the  command  of  the  magistrates  of  Philippi.9  It  is 
maintained  that  the  desire  to  equalise  the  sufferings  of  the  two 
Apostles  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  has  equalised  their 
miraculous  displays,  probably  led  the  author  to  omit  all  mention 
of  those  perils  and  persecutions  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  refers 
in  support  of  his  protest  that  he  had  laboured  and  suffered  more 
than  all  the  rest.'*^  If  Paul  was  called  by  a  vision  to  the  minislTv 
of  the  Gentiles,"  so  Peter  is  represented  as  having  been  equally 
directed  by  a  vision  to  baptise  the  Gentile  Cornelius  ;"  the  double 
vision  of  Peter  and  Cornelius  has  its  parallel  in  the  double  vision 
of  Paul  and  Ananias.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  measured 
equality  thus  preserved  between  the  two  Apostles,  or  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  parallelism  like  this  is  the  result  of  premeditation, 
and  cannot  claim  the  character  of  impartial  history. 

The  speeches  form  an  important  element  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  we  shall  now  briefly  examine  them,  reserving, 
however,  for  future  consideration  their  dogmatic  aspect.  Few  if 
any  writers,  however  apologetic,  maintain  that  these  discourses 
can  possibly  have  been  spoken  exactly  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
Acts.  The  utmost  that  is  asserted  is  that  they  are  substantially 
historical,  and  fairly  represent  the  original  speeches.  They 
were  derived,  it  is  alleged,  either  from  written  sources  or  oral 
tradition,  and  many,  especially  in  the  second  part,  are  supp»osed 
to  have  been  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  author  of  the  work. 
This  view  is  held,  of  course,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
assurance  as  to  the  closeness  of  the  relation  which  our  record 
bears  to  the  original  addresses ;  but,  without  here  very  closely 
scrutinising  hesitation  or  reticence,  our  statement  fairly  renders 
the  apologetic  position.  A  large  body  of  able  critics  deny 
the  historical  character  of  these  speeches,  and  consider  them 
merely  free  compositions  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  at  the  be^ 
being  on  a  par  with  the  speeches  which  many  ancient  writers 
place  in  the  mouths  of  their  historical  personages,  and  giving  only 
what  the  writer  supposed  that  the  speaker  would  say  under  the 

*  xiv.  13  f.,cf.  xxviii.  6.         '  Wii.  14  f.,  x.  44  f.,  etc.         3  xix.  i  f. 
*v.2if.  s  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  if.  *  v.  19,  xiL  6  f. 

7  xvi.  26.  *  V.  40.  '  xvi.  22  f. 
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circumstances.     That  the  writer  may  have   made  use  of  such 
materials  as  were  within  his  reach,  or  endeavoured  to  embody  the 
ideas  which   tradition   may  broadly  have  preserved,  is  admitted 
as  possible ;  but  that  these  discourses  can  seriously  be  accepted 
as  conveying  a  correct  report  of  anything  actually  spoken  by  the 
persons  in  whose  mouths  they  are  put  is,  of  course,  denied.     It 
is,  obviously,  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  these  speeches 
could  have  been  written  down  at  the  time.     Taking  even  the 
supposed  case  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  was  I^uke,  and  was 
present  when  some  of  the  speeches  of  Paul  were  delivered,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  he  immediately  recorded  his  recollection 
of  them,  and  more  than  this  he  could  not  have  done.     He  must 
continually  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  and  therefore  could  not  have  had  the  inducement  of  novelty 
to  make  him  write  down  what  he  heard.     The  idea  of  recording 
them  for  posterity  could  not  have  occurred  to  such  a  person,  with 
the   belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  all  things  then  prevalent. 
The  author  of  the  Acts  was  not  the  companion  of  Paul,  however, 
and  the  contents  of  the  speeches,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are 
not  of  a  character  to  make  it  in  the  least  degree  likely  that  they 
could  have  been  written  down  for  separate  circulation.     Many  of 
the  speeches  in  the  Acts,  moreover,  were  delivered  under  circum- 
stances which  render  it  specially  unlikely  that  they  could   have 
been  reported   with  any  accuracy.      At   no   time   an   easy  task 
correctly  to  record  a  discourse  of  any  length,  it  is  doubly  difficult 
when  those  speeches,  like   many  in  Acts,  were  spoken   under 
circumstances  of  great  danger  or  excitement.     The  experience  of 
modern   times,  before  the  application  of  systems  of  shorthand, 
may  show  how  imperfectly  speeches  were  taken  down,  even  where 
there  was  deliberate  preparation  and  set  purpose  to  do  so ;  and  if 
it  be  suggested  that  some  celebrated  orations  of  the  last  century 
have   so  been  preserved,  it  is  undeniable  that  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  is  either  a  mere   copy   of  the   previously 
written  speech,  or  does  not  represent  the  original,  but  is  almost 
a    subsequent    composition,   preserving    little    more   than   some 
faint    echoes   of  the    real    utterance.      The  probability    that    a 
correct    record    of   speeches   made    under    such   circumstances 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  could  have  been  kept  seems 
exceedingly  small.     Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  author 
of    the    Acts    took    these    speeches    substantially   from    earlier 
documents,   it    would    not    materially  tend    to    establish    their 
authenticity ;   for  the  question  would  still  remain  perfectly  open 
as  to  the  closeness  of  those  documents  to  the  original  discourses  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  whether  as  to  the  existence  or 
origin  of  any  such  records,  the  conjecture  of  their  possible  existence 
can  have  no  weight.     We  have  nothing  but  internal  testimony  to 
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examine,  and  that,  we  shall  see,  is  totally  opposed  to  the  claim  to 
historical  value  made  for  those  discourses. 

Apologists  scarcely  maintain  that  we  have  in  the  Acts  a  record 
of  the  original  speeches  in  their  completeness,  but  in  claiming  sub- 
stantial accuracy  most  of  them  include  the  supposition  at  least  of 
careful  condensation.  The  longest  discourse  in  the  Acts  would 
not  have  taken  more  than  six  or  seven  minutes  to  deliver,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  what  is  there  given  can  have  been  tht 
whole  speech  delivered  on  many  of  the  occasions  described.  For 
instance,  is  it  probable  that  King  Agrippa,  who  desires  to  hear 
Paul,  and  who  comes  "  with  great  pomp  "  with  Berenice  to  do  sck 
should  only  have  been  favoured  with  a  speech  lasting  five  minutes? 
The  author  himself  tells  us  that  Paul  was  not  always  so  brief  m 
his  addresses  as  one  might  suppose  from  the  specimens  here 
presented.'  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  not  the  slightest 
intimation  is  given  that  the  speeches  are  only  substantially 
reported  or  are  abridged,  and  their  form  and  character  arc; 
evidently  designed  to  convey  the  impression  of  complete 
discourses.  If  the  reader  examine  any  of  these  speeches,  it  will 
be  clear  that  they  are  concise  compositions,  betraying  no  marks 
of  abridgment,  and  having  no  fragmentary  looseness,  but,  on  tbcr 
contrary,  that  they  are  highly  artificial  and  finished  productions, 
with  a  continuous  argument.  Many  of  them  are  singularh' 
inadequate  to  produce  the  impressions  described;  but  at  least 
it  is  not  possible  to  discover  that  material  omissions  havt 
been  made,  or  that  their  periods  were  originally  expanded 
by  large,  or  even  any,  amplification.  If  these  speeches  be 
regarded  as  complete,  and  with  little  or  no  condensation,  another 
strong  element  is  added  to  the  suspicion  as  to  their  authenticin', 
for  such  extreme  baldness  and  brevity  in  the  declaration  of  a  new 
religion,  requiring  both  explanation  and  argument,  cannot  be 
conceived,  and  in  the  case  of  Paul,  with  whose  system  of  teachini: 
and  doctrine  we  are  well  acquainted  through  his  Epistles,  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  such  meagre  and  one-sided  addresses  .is 
representations  of  his  manner.  The  statement  that  the  discourses 
are  abridged,  and  a  mere  rhum^  of  those  originally  delivered 
rests  upon  no  authority,  is  a  mere  conjecture  to  account  for 
an  existing  difficulty,  and  is  in  contradiction  to  the  actual  form 
of  the  speeches  in  Acts.  Regarded  as  complete,  their  incongniitr 
is  intensified ;  but,  considered  as  abridged,  they  have  lost  in  ihe 
process  all  representative  character  and  historical  fitness. 

It  has  been  argued,  indeed,  that  the  different  speeches  bear 
evidence  to  their  genuineness  from  their  suitability  to  the  speakers 
and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  said  to  have  beer 

*  XX.  7-9. 
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delivered  ;  but  the  existence  of  anything  but  the  most  superficial 
semblance  of  idiosyncratic  character  must  be  denied.  The 
similarity  of  form,  manner,  and  matter  in  all  the  speeches  is  most 
remarkable,  as  will  presently  be  made  more  apparent,  and  the 
whole  of  the  doctrine  enunciated  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
repetition,  in  slightly  varying  words,  of  the  brief  exhortation  to 
repentance  and  belief  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  that  salvation  may  be 
obtained,  with  references  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  Jews, 
singularly  alike  in  all  discourses.  Very  little  artistic  skill  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  certain  suitability  of  the  word  to  the  action 
and  the  action  to  the  word ;  and  evidence  is  certainly  reduced  to 
a  very  low  ebb  when  such  agreement  as  is  presented  in  the  Acts  is 
made  an  argument  for  authenticity.  Not  only  is  the  consistency 
of  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  principal  speakers,  as  com- 
pared with  what  is  known  of  their  opinions  and  character,  utterly 
disputed,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  the  literary  skill  of  the 
author  of  the  Acts  was  quite  equal  to  so  simple  a  task  as  preserv- 
ing at  least  such  superficial  fitness  as  he  displays. 

It  has  been  freely  admitted  by  critics  of  all  schools  that  the 
author's  own  peculiarities  of  style  and  language  are  apparent  in  all  the 
speeches  of  the  Acts.  We  may  point  out  a  few  general  instances 
of  this  nature  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  author  intro- 
duces the  speeches  of  different  persons  with  the  same  expression, 
"  he  opened  his  mouth,"  or  something  similar.  Philip  "opened 
his  mouth  "  (avoids  rh  oTo/xa  avrovY  and  addressed  the  Ethio- 
pian (viii.  35).  Peter  ,"  opened  his  mouth  (and)  said "  (avot^a? 
TO  oTo/ia,  €*«•€!/),  when  he  delivered  his  discourse  before  the 
baptism  of  Cornelius  (x.  34).  Again,  he  uses  it  of  Paul :  "  And 
when  Paul  was  about  to  open  his  mouth  {fJxkXovros  dvolyeiv  rh 
a-TOfia)  Gallio  said,"  etc.  (xviii.  14).  The  words  with  which  the 
speech  of  Peter  at  Pentecost  is  introduced  deserve  more  attention  : 
"  Peter  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said  unto  them "  {hrrjpev  tt)v 
ffmvrfv  avrov,  koI  dircffyOiy^aro  atVrocs)  (ii.  14).  The  verb 
dTro<f>d€yyfa-dai  occurs  again  (ii.  4)  in  the  account  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  it  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Paul  (xxvi.  25)  in  his  reply  to  Festus ;  but  it  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  The  favourite  formula  with 
which  all  speeches  open  is,  "Men  (smd)  Brethren"  {avSpes 
aScX^i),  or  avSp€9  coupled  with  some  other  term,  as  "Men 
(and)  Israelites"  {av8p€s  'la-parfXdTai),  or  simply  avSpts  with- 
out addition.  *AvS/xs  d^\<f>oi  occurs  no  less  than  thirteen 
times.     It  is  used  thrice  by  Peter,'  six  times  by  Paul,3  as  well  as 

'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  same  expression  occurs  in  the  first 
Synoptic  (Matt  v.  2,  xiii.  35,  xvii.  27),  and  only  once  in  Luke  i.  64.  It  is 
also  quoted  Acts  viii.  32  from  the  Ixx.  version  of  Isaiah  liii.  7* 

»  i.  16  ;  ii.  29;  XV.  7.  3  xiU.  26,  38  ;  xxu.  x  ;  xxiii.  i,  6  ;  xxvm.  17. 
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by  Stephen,'  James,"  the  believers  at  Peiitecost,3  and  the  rulers  of 
the  Synagogue.'*  The  angels  at  the  Ascension  address  the  disciples 
as  "  Men  (and)  Galileans  "  {avSfn^  raXtXcuot).s  Peter  makes  use 
of  av8p€q  ^la-paifkeira^  twice,^  and  it  is  likewise  employed  by 
Paul,7  by  Gamaliel,'^  and  by  the  Jews  of  Asia.^  Peter  addresses 
those  assembled  at  Pentecost  as  avSpes  'lovSato*.'®  Paul  opens 
his  Athenian  speech  with  avS/o€s  'A^votot,"  and  the  town-clerk 
begins  his  short  appeal  to  the  craftsmen  of  Ephesus :  ay^fKs 
'E^o-toi."  Stephen  begins  his  speech  to  the  Council  with  "Moi, 
Brethren,  and  Fathers,  hear"  (avSpcs  dSek<f>ot  #cai  a-arc/Ms. 
aKovo-arc),  and  Paul  uses  the  very  same  words  in  addressing 
the  multitude  from  the  stairs  of  the  Temple. *3 

In  the  speech  which  Peter  is  represented  as  making  at  Pente- 
cost he  employs  in  an  altogether  peculiar  way  (ii.  25-27)  Psalm 
xvi.,  quoting  it  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah  was  a  necessary  occurrence,  which  had  been  foretold 
by  David.  This  is  principally  based  upon  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
Psalm  :  *^  Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades»  neither 
wilt  thou  give  thy  Holy  One  (rhv  oa-toy  <rov)  to  see  corruption 
(8ia</>^opa)/)."*4  Peter  argues  that  David  both  died  and  was  buried, 
and  that  his  sepulchre  is  with  them  to  that  day,  but  that,  being  a 
prophet,  he  foresaw  and  spake  here  of  the  Resurrection  of  Chnsl, 
'^  that  neither  was  he  left  in  Hades  nor  did  his  flesh  see  corrup- 
tion (SLa<f>0opdv)"^5  Is  it  not  an  extremely  singular  circum- 
stance that  Peter,  addressing  an  audience  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem, 
where  he  might  naturally  be  expected  to  make  use  of  the  vemaculai 
language,  actually  quotes  the  Septuagint  'version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  bases  his  argument  upon  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Psalm,  which,  we  may  add,  was  in  all  probability  not  composed 
by  David  at  all?  I'he  word  translated  "  Holy  One  "  should  be 
in  the  plural — "  holy  ones,"  that  is  to  say ;  "  thy  saints,"  and  the 
word  rendered  BuL(f>Oopd  corruption,  really  signifies  *•  grave " 
or  "  pit."  The  poet,  in  fact,  merely  expresses  his  confidence  that 
he  will  be  preserved  alive.  The  best  critics  recognise  that 
Psalm  xvi.  is  not  a  Messianic  psalm  at  all,  and  many  of  those 
who,  from  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  Acts,  are  led  to 
assert  that  it  is  so,  recognise  in  the  main  that  it  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  Messiah  indirectly,  by  arguing  that  the  prophecy 


'  vii.  2.  '  XV.  13.  3  ii.  37. 

4  xiii.  15.  5  i.  II.  6  ii.  22  ;  iiL  12. 

'  xiii.  16.  *  V.  35.  9  xxi.  28. 

"  ii.  14.  "  xvii.  22.  "  xix.  35. 

*3  vii.  2 ;  xxii.  I. 

^*  Sri  oifK  iyKaTa\el\//eu  rii^  ^vx^p  /lov  els  ^Si^f  oiSi  SdxreLs  rbw  (i<n6m  aov  iSr^ 
Sia4>$op6.p.     Acts  ii.  27. 
'5  Acts  ii.  31. 
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was  not  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  poet  who  speaks  of  himself, 
but  was  fulfilled  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  reasoning, 
however,  totally  ignores  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  is  opposed 
to  all  legitimate  historical  interpretation  of  the  Psalm.  Not 
dwelling  upon  this  point  at  present,  we  must  go  on  to  point  out 
that,  a  little  further  on  (xiii.  35-37),  the  Apostle  Paul  is  repre- 
sented as  making  use  of  the  very  same  argument  which  Peter  here 
employs,  and  quoting  the  same  passage  from  Psalm  xvi.  to  support 
it.  This  repetition  of  very  p>eculiar  reasoning,  coupled  with  other 
similarities  which  we  shall  presently  point  out,  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  it  is  merely  the  author  himself  who  puts  this  argument 
into  their  mouths;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that,  throughout  both  Gospel  and  Acts,  he  always 
quotes  from  the  Septuagint,  even  when  that  version  departs 
from  the  sense  of  the  original.  It  may  be  well  to  give  both 
passages  in  juxtaposition,  in  order  that  the  closeness  of  the  analogy 
may  be  more  easily  realised.  For  this  purpose  we  somewhat  alter 
the  order  of  the  verses : — 


Peter  in  Acts  ii. 

25.  For     David    saith    concerning 
him 27.  Because  thou  wilt   not 


Paul  in  Acts  xiii. 

35.  Wherefore  he  (David)  saith  also 
in   another  (Psalm) :    Thou   wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  Hades,  neither  wilt  I  give  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption, 
thou  give  thine  holy  one  to  see  corrup-  I 
tion.  I 

50.  Being  therefore  a  prophet,  and  |      22 he  raised    up    unto    them 

knowing  that  God  swore  witn  an  oath  |  David  for  king 

to  him  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  |  23.  Of  this  man's  seed  God,  accord- 
loins'  he  would  set  one  upon  his  >  ing  to  promise,  brought  unto  Israel  a 
throne,  I  Saviour  Jesus. 

31.  He  foresaw  and  spoke  of  the  {  34.  But  that  he  raised  him  up  from 
resurrection  of  the  Christ,  that  he  was  !  the  dead  no  more  to  return  to  corrup- 
neither  left  in  Hades  nor  did  his  flesh  i  tion  {Suu^opd)  he  has  said  on  this 
see  cormption  (dca^^opd).  I  wise 

29.   Men  (and)  l^ethren  I  may  speak  i      36.  For  David,  after  he  served  in 
with  freedom  unto  you  of  the  patriarch  I  his  own  generation  the  counsel  of  God, 
David,    that  he  both  died   and   was  1  fell  asleep,  and  was  added  to  his  fathers 
l>Uried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  amongst  [  and  saw  corruption  (dta^^opd)  ; 
us  unto  this  day.  i 

32.  This  Jesus  God  raised  up.  j      37.  But  he  whom  God  raised  saw 

,  not  corruption  (dto^^opdv). 

Not  only  is  this  argument  the  same  in  both  discourses,  but  the 
whole  of  Paul's  speech,  xiii.  16  f.,  is  a  mere  reproduction  of  the 
two  speeches  of  Peter,  ii.  14  f.  and  iii.  12  f.,  with  such  alterations 
as  the  writer  could  introduce  to  vary  the  fundamental  sameness  of 
ideas  and  expressions.  It  is  worth  while  to  show  this  in  a  similar 
way. 

'  The  authorised  version,  with  Cod.  A  and  some  other  MSS.,  inserts  here 
"  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit,"  etc. 
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Paul  in  Acts  xiii. 

1 6.  And    Paul    having    risen 

(dvaards  dill.) said Men  (and) 

Israelites  (ov^pcs  'lir/xiijXctrai)  and  ye 
that  fear  God 


22  and  23.  See  above. 

24.  When  John  first  preached*  be- 
fore his  coming  the  baptism  of  repen- 
tance to  all  the  people  of  Israel. 

26.  Men  (and)  Brethren  (ardpes 
6.d€\<pol)j  sons  (viol)  of  the  race  of 
Abraham  and  those  amongst  you  who 
fear  God,  to  you  was  the  word  of  this 
salvation  sent  [direffTdKff).' 


27.  For  they  that  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem and  their  rulers  (oi  dfrx^oyrcs 
avT&y),  not  knowing  (drYFo^<wT€t) 
this  (man)  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the 
prophets  (rd$  0«ayds  rQy  ir/>o^r<ii;v), 
which  are  read  every  (vay)  sabbath 
day,  fulfilled  (^rXi^/Mixray)  them  by 
their  judgment  of  him  ; 

28.  And  though  having  found 
no  cause  of  death,  they  desired 
{jjr^ayTo)  Pilate  that  he  should  be 
slain  (Ayaiptdijvai)  f 


Pbter  in  Acts  ii.  and  hi. 

14.  And   Peter   stood    up    {mB€a 

ik    II.) and    spoke     piatniy     to 

them Men    (and)   Jews    (or^rKs 

'loudacoi)   and   all   ye    that    dwell    at 

Jerusalem  (verse     22     and     iil. 

12)  Men  (and)  Israelites  {&y^p^ 
'lo^paiyXemu). 

30.  See  above. 

iii.   19.  Repent,  therefore,  and  inrc 

20 that   he  may  send  Christ 

JesQS  who  before  was  appointed' 
for  you. 

ii.  29.  Men  (andi  Brethren  (orA^s 
6.Z€\<l>oi) . 

iii.  25.3  Ye  are  the  sons  {wA)  j»f 
the  prophets  and  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  unto  your  Others, 

sayii^    unto    Abraham 26. 

unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up 
his  servant  [rhv  iralSa  a^roS),*  sent 
{iiiriffrciKev)  him  to  bless  you. 

iii.  17.5  And  now  brethren  (a£cX- 
0oO  I  know  that  ye  did  (it)  in  igno- 
rance {ayvoiay)^  as  did  also  your 
rulers  (oZ  apxoPTts  iffu»)  ;  xS.'  bat 
the  things  which  God  before  an- 
nounced by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
prophets  (didt  ffrdfAarot  "wAjma^  tmt 
vpfi^T^)  he  thus  fulfilled  (^Xi^^m- 
<r€¥)  ; 

iii.   13 whom     ye     delivered 

up,  and  denied  him  in  the  pcesence 
of  IHlate  when  he  decided  to  release 
him  ; 

(ii.  23.  This  <man)  delivered  \x^ 
the  determinate  counsel  and  fere- 
knowledge  of  God,  by  the  hand  of 
lawless  (men)  crucifying  (him)  ye  slev 

(dycfXttTC),* 


'  The  authorised  version  of  iii.  20  reads  '*  preached,"  adopting  the  same  \*erb 
TpoKirjp&rrtiy  as  in  xiii.  24,  which  is  nowhere  else  used  in  the  N.  T.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  the  evidence  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  reading  **  rp»- 
K€xcipi(rfJiJvop  "  in  iii.  20. 

*  i^T€(rrd\ri  is  the  reading  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  ^,  etc.  ;  the  reading  given  is  thai 
ofE,  G,  H,  etc. 

3  Cf.  ii.  39 :  For  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  whomsoever  the  Lord  God  shall  have  called  unto 
him. 

*  Rendered  '*  son"  in  the  authorised  version* 
5  Cf.  Actsxvii.  30. 

^  This  verb  d^aipety  is  used  twice  in  Luke,  only  thrice  in  the  rest  of  the 
N.  T.,  but  nineteen  times  in  Acts,  and  it  is  freely  put  into  the  months  ot 
Peter,  Paul,  Stephen,  and  Gamaliel,  as  well  as  used  in  the  narrative 
portions. 
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Paul  in  Acts  xiii. 


29.  But  when  they  finished  all  the 
things  written  regarding  him,  they 
took  him  down  from  the  tree  and  laid 
him  in  a  sepulchre. 

30.  But  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead ;    (6    W   Bcbs  ifyeipcF    aiJrAi'    ix 

31 who  are  now  his  witnesses 

ifidpTvpei). 

32.  And  we  declare  unto  you  the 
promise  made  unto  the  fathers  {irpds 
rods  Taripai), 

33.  That  God  has  perfectly  fulfilled 
the  same  unto  our  children,  having 
raised  up  (dj»<W7Tj<raj)  Jesus,  as  it  is 
written 

34»  35»  36,  37-  See  ahove. 

38.  Be  it  known  unto  you,  there- 
fore, men  (and)  brethren  {Mp€s 
6.i€\<pol),  that  through  this  man  is  pro- 
claimed unto  you  remission  of  sins 
{dipeffis  afjuxpnuv), 

39.  And  from  all  things  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  in  the  law  of 
\f  OSes,  every  one  who  believes  in  this 
man  is  justified  ; 


40. 
come 


>.   Beware,     therefore,     lest     that 

2  upon  you  which  is  spoken  of  in 

the  prophets ; 

41.   Behold  ye  despisers,  and  wonder 
and  perish. 


Peter  in  Acts  ii.  and  hi. 

iii.  14.  But  ye  denied  the  holy  and 
just  one,  and  desired  dfn^cur^e)  a 
murderer  to  be  granted  to  you, 


15.  And  killed  the  Prince  of  life 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead  {6y  6 
Scbs  ijycipev  ix  vtKpQv)^  whose  witnesses 
{ftAprvfKi)  we  are. 

iii.  25.  Ve  are  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  covenant  made 
unto  your  fathers  (irpdy  toi>?  raWpas 
bfuav)  sajdng 

26.  Unto  you  first  God,  having 
raised  up  (drcurn^as)  his  servant 
(iraTda)  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you, 
etc. 

ii.  31,  27,  29,  32.  See  above. 

ii.  yj.  Men  (and)  Brethren  (ay5p€t 

38 Repent    and    be    baptised 

every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  remission  of  your  sins 
{&tt»6(ny  Tw  kfiOLfrriw  v/iuw),  etc. 

iii.  22.  Moses  indeed  said':  A  pro- 
phet shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up 
unto  you  from  among  yotir  brethren, 
like  unto  me  ;  him  shall  ye  hear  in 
all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto 
you. 

23.  And  it  shall  be  that  every 
soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet 
shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the 
people. 

24.  And  all  the  prophets  also  from 
Samuel  and  from'  those  that  follow 
after,  as  many  as  spake,  also  foretold 
these  days. 


Paul's  address  likewise  bears  close  analogy  with  the  speech  of 
Stephen,  vii.  2  f.,  commencing  with  a  historical  survey  of  the 
earlier  traditions  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  leading  up  to  the 
same  accu.sation  that,  as  their  fathers  disregarded  the  prophets,  so 
they  had  persecuted  and  slain  the  Christ.  The  whole  treatment 
of  the  subject  betrays  the  work  of  the  same  mind  in  both  dis- 
courses. Bleek,  who  admits  the  similarity  between  these  and 
other  speeches  in  Acts,  argues  that  "  it  does  not  absolutely  follow 
from  this  that  these  speeches  are  composed  by  one  and  the  same 


'  This  reference  is  also  put  into  the  mouth  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  37. 

2S 
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person,  and  are  altogether  unhistoricar*;  for  it  is  natural,  he 
thinks,  that  in  the  Apostolical  circle,  and  in  the  first  Christian 
Church,  there  should  have  existed  a  certain  uniform  type  in  the 
application  of  messianic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
quotations  generally,  to  which  different  teachers  might  conform 
without  being  dependent  on  each  other.'  He  thinks  that,  alcMig 
with  the  close  analogy,  there  is  also  much  which  is  charac- 
teristic in  the  different  speeches.  Not  only  is  this  typical  system 
of  quotation,  however,  a  mere  conjecture  to  explain  an  actual 
difficulty,  but  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena. If  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  Paul  had  adopted  the 
unhistorical  application  of  the  sixteenth  Psalm  to  the  Messiah,  is  it 
not  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  in  all  the  arguments  in  his 
Epistles  he  does  not  once  refer  to  it  ?  Even  if  this  be  waived, 
and  it  be  assumed  that  he  had  adopted  this  interpretation  of  the 
Psalm,  it  will  scarcely  be  asserted  that  Paul,  whose  independence 
and  originality  of  mind  are  so  undeniable,  and  whose  intercourse 
with  the  Apostolical  circle  at  any  time,  and  most  certainly  up  to 
the  period  when  this  speech  was  delivered,  was  very  limited,' 
could  so  completely  have  caught  the  style  and  copied  the  manner 
of  Peter  that,  on  an  important  occasion  like  this,  his  address 
should  be  a  mere  reproduction  of  Peter's  two  speeches  delivered 
so  long  before,  and  when  Paul  certainly  was  not  present,  llie 
similarity  of  these  discourses  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  the  same  Psalm,  but  the  whole  argument,  on  each 
occasion,  is  repeated  with  merely  sufficient  transposition  of  its 
various  parts  to  give  a  superficial  appearance  of  variety.  Words 
and  expressions,  rare  or  unknown  elsewhere,  are  found  in  both, 
and  the  characteristic  differences  which  Bleek  finds  exist  only  in 
his  own  apologetic  imagination.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
form  of  the  speeches  and  the  language  are  generally  ascribed  to 
the  author  of  the  Acts.  Can  any  unprejudiced  critic  deny  thai 
the  ideas  in  the  speeches  we  are  considering  are  also  substantially 
the  same?  Is  there  any  appreciable  trace  of  the  originality  of 
Paul  in  his  discourses  ?  There  is  no  ground  whatever,  apiart  from 
the  antecedent  belief  that  the  various  speeches  were  actually 
delivered  by  the  men  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  for  asserting 
that  we  have  here  the  independent  utterances  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
It  is  internal  evidence  alone,  and  no  avowal  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  the  speeches 
is  the  author's ;  and  there  is  no  internal  evidence  which  requires 
us  to  stop  at  the  mere  form,  and  not  equally  ascribe  the  substance 
to  the  same  source.  The  speeches  in  the  Acts,  generally,  have 
altogether  the  character  of  being  the  composition  of  one  mind 

«  Bleek,  Einl,  N.  T.,  p.  346 ;  Trip.  PaulHSy  p.  195.     »  Cf.  Gal.  i,  1 1  f.,  ij.  6. 
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endeavouring  to  impart  variety  of  thought  and  expression  to 
various  speakers,  but  failing  signally  either  from  poverty  of  inven- 
tion or  from  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  close  parallel  in  views, 
as  well  as  actions,  between  the  two  representative  Apostles. 

Further  to  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  another  speech  of  Peter 
which  he  delivers  on  the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius, 
and  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  also  contains  all  the  elements,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  of  Paul's  discourse  : — 


Peter  in  Acts  x. 

35.  But  in  every  nation  he  that  fears 

him  (6  ^po6fi€ros) is  acceptable  to 

him — 

36.  The  word  {rbp  yi&yow)  which  he 
(God)  sent  {dxiffTfiXev)  unto  the  sons 
(wotj)  of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by 
Jesus  Christ ;'  he  is  Lord  of  all. 

37.  Ve  know  the  word  spoken 
throughout  all  Judea,  beginning  from 
Galilee,  after  the  baptism  {pdmrurfM) 
which  John  preached, 

38.  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
how  God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  power;  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  by  the  devil,  for  God  was 
with  him. 

39.  And  we  are  witnesses  {fidfrrvpes) 
of  all  things  m  hich  he  did  both  in  the 
land  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jerusalem  ; 
whom  also  they  slew  (dj'ctXaj'),  hanging 
him  upon  a  tree  (|i5Xou). 


40.  Him  God  raised  (6  Ocbi  ffyti- 
p€v)  the  third  day,  and  gave  him  to 
Ijecome  manifest ; 

41.  Not  to  all  the  people,  but  to 
witnesses  (/td/wwriy)  chosen  before  by 
God,  even  to  tis  who  did  eat  and 
drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the 
dead  {iK  rcKpCkf). 

42.  And  he  commanded  (irapij^- 
yei\€F)  QS  to  preach  unto  the  people 
and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  who  has 
l>een  appointed  (6  Cfpurfi4pos)^  by  God 
judge  (jc/Hrfr»)  of  quick  and  dead. 


Paul  in  Acts  xiii. 

26.  Sons  (vioi)  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham, and  those  among  you  who  fear 
God  {ol  ^po6pL€Poi),  to  you  was  the 
word  (6  \6yos)  of  this  salvation  sent 
(dirccrrdXi;).' 


24.  When  John  first  proclaimed 
before  his  coming  the  baptism 
i^TTifffia)  of  repentance  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel. 

25.  And  as  John  was  fulfilling  his 
course,  he  said  :  Whom  think  ye  that 
I  am  ?  I  am  not  he ;  but  behold  there 
comes  one  after  me  the  shoes  of  whose 
feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose. 

27.  For  they  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem 

and     their    rulers 2$.    Though 

having  foimd  no  cause  of  death, 
desired  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain 
(Apaipe97f¥cu) ;  29.  But  when  they  had 
finished  all  the  things  written  regard- 
ing him  they  took  him  down  from  the 
tree  (|i/Xou). 

30.  But  God  raised  (6  debs  ijrycipeif) 
him  from  the  dead  {iK  Ke«rpc!>r)  ; 

31.  And  he  appeared  for  many  days 
to  those  who  came  up  with  him  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  now  his 
witnesses  ( fidfyrvpcs)  unto  the  people. 

xvii.    30 but    now     commands 

[irapayydWei)  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent;  31.  Because  he  fixed  a  day 
in  the  which  he  is  about  to  judge 
(ffp^rccr)  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
the  man  whom  he  appointed  {&pia€p)^3 


'  Cf.  xiii.  23.  »  P.  624,  note  2.      ^ 

3  Except  by  the  author  of  Luke  (xxii.  22)  and  Acts,  the  verb  bpl^etv  is  onl^ 
twice  used  in  the  O.  T.  In  Acts  it  is  twice  put  into  the  mouth  of  Peter  (u. 
23,  X.  42)  and  twice  into  that  of  Paul  (xvii.  26,  31),  as  well  as  used  m  narra- 
tive (xi.  29). 
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Peter  in  Acts  x. 


43.  To  him  bear  all.  the  prophets 
witness  that  through  his  name  all 
who  believe  in  him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins  {d^cuf  ofjiapmiair). 


Paul  in  Acts  xiii. 

having  given  assarance  to  all  by  bavic«; 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead. 

xiii.  27 not  knowing  the  voices 

of  the  prophets  which  are  read  evcrr 

Sabbath  day 38.  Be  it  known  to 

you,  therefore, that    through   this 

man  is  proclaimed  unto  you  remissi*^ 
of -sins  (a^irtf  iifJAprnQv). 


Again,  to  take  an  example  from  another  speaker,  we  find  James 
represented  as  using  an  expression  which  had  just  before  been 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Paul,  and  it  is  not  one  in  the  least  degree 
likely  to  occur  independently  to  each.  The  two  passages  are  as 
follows  : — 


James  in  Acts  xv.  21. 

Moses being  read  in   the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath  day. 

(icard  xay  ffd^fiarw  dyaywtoffKdfiewos.) 


Paul  in  Acts  xiii.  27. 

the    prophets   being    read    every 

Sabbath  day. 

(icard  iray  <r6p^T0P  opayi^uvKOfur^i. 


The  fundamental  similarity  between  these  different  speeches 
cannot  possibly  be  denied  ;  and  it  cannot  be  reasonably  explained 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  fact  that  they  were  composed  by  the 
author  himself,  who  had  the  earlier  speeches  ascribed  to  Peter  still 
in  his  memory  when  he  wrote  those  of  Paul,  and  who,  in  short, 
had  not  sufficient  dramatic  power  to  create  altogether  distinct 
characters,  but  simply  made  his  different  personages  use  his  own 
vocabulary  to  express  his  own  somewhat  limited  range  of  ideas. 
Setting  his  special  design  aside,  his  inventive  faculty  only 
[permitted  him  to  represent  Peter  speaking  like  Paul,  and  Paul 
like  Peter. 

It  is  argued  by  some,  however,  that  in  the  speeches  of  Peter, 
for  instance,  there  are  peculiarities  of  language  and  expression 
which  show  analogy  with  the  first  Epistle  bearing  his  name 
in  the  New  Testament  Canon,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  t^ace^ 
of  translation  in  some  of  them  which  indicate  that  these  speeches 
were  delivered  originally  in  Aramaic,  and  that  we  have  only 
a  version  of  them  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  or  by  some 
one  from  whom  he  derived  them.  As  regards  the  first  of 
these  suppositions,  a  few  phrases  only  have  been  pointed  out, 
but  they  are  of  no  force  under  any  circumstances,  and  the 
whole  theory  is  quite  groundless.  We  do  not  consider  it 
worth  while  to  enter  upon  the  discussion.'  There  are  two 
potent  reasons  which  render  such  an  argument  of  no  force,  even  if 
the  supposed  analogies  were  in  themselves  both  numerous  and 


'  Those  who  desire  to  do  so  may  refer  to  the  complete  edition,    1S79, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  22,  notes  2,  3,  and  4. 
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striking,   which  actually  they  are  not.     The  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Peter  is  not  only  not  established,  but 
is  by  very  many  eminent  critics  absolutely  denied;   and  there 
is  no  certainty  that  any  of  the  speeches  of  Peter  were  delivered 
in  Greek,  while  the  probability  is  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  that 
Apostle's  genuine  discourses  must  have  been  spoken  in  Aramaic. 
It  is,  in  fact,  asserted  by  apologists  that  part  or  all  of  the  speeches 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts  must  have  been  originally  Aramaic, 
although  opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  language  in  which  some  of 
them  were  spoken.     Whether  they  were  delivered  in  Aramaic,  or 
whether  there  be  uncertainty  on  the  point,  any  conclusion  from 
linguistic  analogies  with  the  Epistles  is  obviously  excluded.     One 
thing  is  quite  undeniable :  the  supposed  analogies  are  few,  and  the 
peculiarities  distinguishing  the  author  of  Acts  in  these  speeches 
are   extremely  numerous  and  general.     Even   so    thorough    an 
apologist  as  Tholuck  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  attempt  to 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  speeches  from  linguistic  analogies  is 
hopeless.     He  says  :  "  Nevertheless,  a  comparison  of  the  language 
of  the  Apostles  in  their  Epistles  and  in  these  speeches  must  in 
many  respects  be  less  admissible  than  that  of  the  character  and 
historical  circumstances^  for  indeed,  if  the  language  and  their  pecu- 
liarities be  compared,  it  must  first  be   established   that  all   the 
reported  speeches  were  delivered  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
is   improbable,  and  of  one  of  which  (xxii.  i,  2)  the  contrary  is 
expressly  stated.     Willingly  admitting  that  upon  this  point  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  allowable,  we  express  as  the  view  which  we  have 
hitherto  held  that,  from  ch.  xx.  onwards,  the  speeches  delivered 
by  Paul  are  reported  more  in  the  language  of  Luke  than  in  that  of 
Paul."''     This  applies  with  double  force  to  Peter,  whose  speeches, 
there  is  still  greater  reason  to  believe,  were  delivered  in  Aramaic, 
and  there  is  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  critics  we  have 
referred  to  even  as  to  whether  these  speeches  were  translated  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts,  or  were  already  before  him  in  a  translated 
form,  and  were  subsequently  re-edited  by  him.     We  have  already 
shown  cause  for  believing  that  the  whole  discussion  is  groundless, 
from  the  fact  that  the  speeches  in  Acts  were  simply  composed  by 
the  author  himself,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  historical ;  and  this  we 
shall  hereafter  further  illustrate. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  the  arguments 
advanced  for  the  theory  that  some  of  the  speeches  show  marks  of 
translation.  It  is  asserted  that  the  speech  of  Peter  at  Pente- 
cost, ii.  14  f.,  was  delivered  in  Aramaic.  Of  course  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  we  might  be  quite  prepared  to  agree  to  this  statement 
as  applied  to  a  speech  actually  delivered  by  Peter ;  but  the  asser- 

»  Stud,  «.  AW/.,  1839,  p.  306. 
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tion,  so  far  as  the  speeches  in  Acts  are  concerned,  is  based  upon 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they  aiv 
genuine  reports  of  discourses.     On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that 
these  speeches  are  mere  compositions  by  the  author  of  the  work. 
The  contention  is,  however,  that  the  speech  attributed  to  Peter  is 
the  translation  of  a  speech  originally  delivered  in  Aramaic.     In 
ii.   24  Peter  is  represented  as  saying  :  "  Whom  God   raised  up 
having  loosed  the  pains  of  death  (Aw-as  ra?  coSiras  tov  SavaTov), 
because  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  be  held  (K/x&rcur^i) 
by  it.''      It  is  argued  by  Bleek  and  others'  that,  as  the  context 
proves,  the  image  intended  here  was  evidently  the  "  snares  "  or 
'*  cords  "  of  death,  a  meaning  which  is  not  rendered  by  the  Greek 
word  (o5ri/€s.     The  confusion  is  explained,  they  contend,  when 
it  is  supposed  that,  in  his  Aramaic  speech,  Peter  made  use  of  a 
Hebrew  expression,  equally  found  in  Aramaic,  which  means  as 
well  "  snares  "  or  "  cords  "  as    "  pains  "   of  death.      The  Greek 
translator,  probably  misled  by  the  Septuagint,"  adopted  the  latter 
signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  question,  and  rendered  it 
(u6ti/€s,   *^  pains,"  which    is    absolutely    inappropriate,    for,    they 
argue,  it  is  very  unnatural  to  say  of  one  who  had  already  suffered 
death,  like  Christ,  that  he  had  been  held  prisoner  by  the  "/a/kf" 
of  death,  and  loosed  from  them  by  the  resurrection.      There  is, 
however,   very   little  unanimity  amongst  Apologists    about   this 
passage.     Ebrard^  asserts  that  u>Biv€s,  "  pains,''  is  the  correct  transb* 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  expression,  as  in  Psalm  xviii.  5,  and  that  th<: 
Hebrew  word  used  always  expresses  pains  of  birth,  the  plural  of 
the  similar  word  for  "cord"  or  "snare"  being  different.     Ebiard. 
therefore,  contends  that  the  Psalm  (xviii.  5)  does  not  mean  bonds 
or  snares  of  death,  but  literally  "  birth-pains  of  death,"  by  which 
the  soul  is  freed  from  the  natural  earthly  existence  as  by  a  second 
birth  to  a  glorified  spiritual  life.      We  need  not  enter  hirther  into 
the  discussion  of  the  passage,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  mere 
assumption  to  assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Peter  made  use  of  any 
specific  expression,  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  was  any  error  of 
translation  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  Acts.      But  agreeing  tha: 
the  Hebrew  is  erroneously  rendered,  the  only  pertinent  question 
is  :  By  whom  was  the  error  in  question  committed  ?  and  the  reply 
beyond  any  doubt  is :  By  the  LXX.  who  translate  the  Hebre* 
expression  in  this  very  way.     If  is  therefore  inadmissible  to  a^crt 
from  this  phrase  the  existence  of  an   Aramaic  original   of  the 
speech,  for  the  phrase  itself  is  nothing  but  a  quotation  from  the 
Septuagint. 

*  Bleek,  Ein/.,  p.  348;  S/ud.  u.  AnV.,  1836,  p.  1038  f.  Cf.  Mejts. 
■^/jTm  P-  72  f-  ;  Neander,  Pflanzun^^  u.  t.  w,,  p.  22,  anm.  i  ;  HumjAre). 
Acts,  p.  20. 

'  Ps.  xvii.  5  (A.  v.,  xviii.  5).  3  Ebrard,  «w  Olskauseny  Apg.^  p,  63. 
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The  expression  ii»Siv€s  Oavdrov  occurs  no  less  than  three 
times  in  that  version  :  Ps.  xvii.  5  (A.  V.,  xviii.),  cxiv.  3  (A.  V., 
cxvi.),  and  2  Sara.  xxii.  6  ;  and  in  Job  xxxii.  2  we  have  \v€w 
used  with  wSivt^ :  (LSlvas  6c  avriov  lAuras.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  author  of  Acts  always  quotes  the  Septuagint  version, 
even  when  it  departs  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
in  all  probability  was  only  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament 
through  it,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  use  of  this  expression 
taken  from  that  version ;  but,  with  the  error  already  existing  there, 
to  ascribe  it  afresh  and  independently  to  the  author  of  Acts,  upon 
no  other  grounds  than  the  assumption  that  Peter  may  have  spoken 
in  Aramaic  and  used  an  expression  which  the  author  misunder- 
stood or  wrongly  rendered,  is  not  permissible.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that,  in  this  very  speech,  there  are  quotations 
of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  LXX.  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Peter,  in  which  that  version  does  not  accurately  render  the 
original.' 

The  next  trace  of  translation  advanced  by  Bleek'  is  found  in 
"•  33>^  where  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  e»aJted :  "  t^  ^i^  tov 
^€ov."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Bleek  argues,  that  there  is  here 
a  reference  to  Psalm  ex.  i,  and  that  the  apostle  intends  to  speak 
of  Christ's  elevation  "  /o  the  right  (hand)  of  God ";  whereas  the 
Greek  expression  rather  conveys  the  interpretation,  "  ly  the  right 
(hand)  of  God."  This  expression  certainly  comes,  he  asserts,  from 
a  not  altogether  suitable  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  To  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  may  be  objected.  Winer,^  followed  by 
others,  defends  the  construction,  and  affirms  that  the  passage  may, 
without  hesitation,  be  translated,  "  /o  the  right  (hand)  of  God."5 
In  which  case  there  is  no  error  at  all,  and  the  argument  falls  to 
the  ground.  If  it  be  taken,  however,  either  that  the  rendering 
should  be,  or  was  intended  to  be,  "by  the  right  (hand)  of  God"^ — 
i.e.y  by  the  power  of  God — that  would  not  involve  the  necessity  of 
admitting  an  Aramaic  original,?  because  there  is  no  error  at  all, 

'  Actsii.  16  f.,  26,  27. 

'  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  348  ;  Stud.  u.  ICrii.,  1836,  p.  1038  ;  De  Wette,  Apg., 
p.  42  ;  Weiss,  Petr.  Lehrb.^  p.  205. 

3  Cf.  Actev.  31. 

-*  Grammat,  N.  71  Sprachid,^  1867,  §  31,  5,  p.  201. 

s  Winer,  /.  c;  Fritzsche,  Contect.y  i.,  p.  42  ;  Hackett,  Acts^  p.  51  ;  Kiihler, 
Stud.  u.  JCr,,  1873,  p.  511  f.  ;  Lekebuscn,  Apostelgesch.^  p.  405  ;  Olshausen, 
Apg.,  p.  66 ;  Wordsworth,  Greek  Test,,  Acts^  p.  49. 

^Alford,  Greek  Test,,  ii.,  p.  26;  Bengel,  Gnom,  N,  T,,  p.  511  ;  Lechler, 
Z>as  ap.  u.  nackap.  ZeiL,  p.  21,  anm.  I ;  Zeller,  Apg.f'p,  502,  anm.  2 ;  Meyer, 
Apg.,  p.  77  f.  ;  Overbeck,  zu  de  W,  Apg,^  p.  42.  **  By  '  is  adopted  by  ihe 
V^ulgate,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  English  (authorised)  versions. 

^  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ii.,  p.  26;  Lekebusch,  Apg.y  p.  405;  Meyer,  Apg,, 
p.  77  f.  ;  Overbeck,  %u  de  IV.  Apg.,  p.  42  ;  Zeller,  Apg,  p.  S02  f.,  anm.  2  ; 
cf.  K^hler,  Stud.  u.  JCrit.,  1873,  p.  511  f. 
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and  the  argument  simply  is  that,  being  exalted  by  the  right  hand 
of  God,  Jesus  had  poured 'forth  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  the  next 
verse  the  passage  in  Psalm  ex.  i  (Sept.  cix.)  is  accurately  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint  version:  "Sit  thou  on  my  right  (hand)"  (cjc  &^tMr 
fwv).  In  fact,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  crucifixion,  d^th, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  speaker  ascribes  his  subsequent 
exaltation  to  the  power  of  God.* 

We  have  seen  that  at  least  the  form  of  the  speeches  in  Acts  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  author  of  the  book,  and  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  make  the  speeches  of  the  different  personages  in  his 
drama  differ  materially  from  each  other.  We  shall,  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  examine  further  the  contents  of  some  of  these  speeches, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  allied  that  they  were 
spoken,  and  to  inquire  whether  these  do  not  confirm  the  conclusion 
hitherto  arrived  at,  that  they  are  not  historical,  but  merely  the  free 
composition  of  the  author  of  Acts,  and  never  delivered  at  all 
Before  passing  on,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment 
at  one  of  these  speeches,  to  which  we  may  not  have  another 
opportunity  of  referring,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  it 
presents  any  traces  of  inauthenticity  and  of  merely  ideal  com- 
position. 

In  the  first  chapter  an  account  is  given  of  a  meeting  of  the 
brethren  in  order  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas.  Peter 
addresses  the  assembly,  i.  i6  f.,  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
opening  portion  of  his  speech;  i6.  "Men  (and)  brethren,  this 
scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas,  who  became 
guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus,  17.  because  he  was  numbered  with 
us  and  obtained  the  lot  of  this  ministry.  18.  Now  (/*6v  oJr) 
this  man  purchased  a  field  with  the  wages  of  the  iniquity  (cV 
fjLLarSov  T^9  dSiKias),  and  falling  headlong  he  burst  asunder 
in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out ;  19.  and  (jcac)  it 
became  known""  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  that 
field  was  called  in  their  own  tongue  (t^  tSt^  ScoXckt^) 
Acheldamach,  that  is:  field  of  blood.  20.  For  (yap)  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  Psalms  :  *  Let  his  habitation  be  desolate^ 
and  let  no  man  dwell  therein,'  and  *  his  office  let  another  take,' ' 
etc.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Peter  is  supposed  to  be 
addressing  an  audience  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  Hebrew  or 

'  The  expression  r^  dc^iqi  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isakb 
bciii.  12  ;  cf.  Acts  v.  31.  The  *'rigl)t  hand  of  God,"  as  symbolising  his  power, 
is  constantly  employed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

'  The  peculiar  and  fovourite  expression,  yvwrrbv  iy^wero  (or  icrw)  ^fur^ 
which  only  occurs  in  Acts,  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  otheis, 
and  itself  betrays  the  hand  of  the  author.  Cf.  ii.  14,  iv.  ID,  ix.  42,  xiii.  3S, 
xix.  I7i  xxviii.  22,  28. 
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Aramaic  language,  a  few  weeks  after  the  crucifixion.  Is  it  possible, 
therefore,  that  he  should  give  such  an  account  as  that  in  verses  1 8, 
19,  of  the  end  of  Judas,  which  he  himself,  indeed,  says  was  known 
to  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  ?  Is  it  possible  that,  speaking  in 
Aramaic  to  Jews,  probably  in  most  part  living  at  and  near 
Jerusalem,  he  could  have  spoken  of  the  field  being  so  called  by 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  "  in  their  own  tongue  "  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  he  should,  to  such  an  audience,  have  translated  the  word 
Acheldamach  ?  The  answer  of  most  unprejudiced  critics  is  that 
Peter  could  not  have  done  so.  As  de  Wette  remarks  :  **  In  the 
composition  of  this  speech  the  author  has  not  considered  historical 
decorum."*  This  is  felt  by  most  Apologists,  and  many  ingenious 
theories  are  advanced  to  explain  away  the  difficulty.  Some  affirm 
that  verses  18  and  19  are  inserted  as  a  parenthesis  by  the  author 
of  the  Acts,  whilst  a  larger  number  contend  that  only  v.  19  is 
parenthetic.  A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  passage,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  verses  cannot  be  separated.  Verse  18 
is  connected  with  the  preceding  by  the  fj^v  o^v,  19  with  18  by 
'cat,  and  verse  20  refers  to  16,  as  indeed  it  also  does  to  17  and 
18,  without  which  the  passage  from  the  Psalm,  as  applied  to  Judas, 
would  be  unintelligible.  Most  critics,  therefore,  are  agreed  that 
none  of  the  verses  can  be  considered  parenthetic.  Some 
Apologists,  who  feel  that  neither  of  the  obnoxious  verses  can 
be  thus  explained,  endeavour  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
asserting  that  the  words,  "  in  their  own  tongue  "  (tq  iSiijf.  SiaXJeKn^) 
and  "  that  is,  the  field  of  blood "  (tout'  iariv  xiapiov  atiMro's), 
in  verse  19,  are  merely  explanatory  and  inserted  by  the  author  of 
Acts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  explanation  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  that  there  is  no  ground,  except  the  difficulty 
itself,  upon  which  their  exclusion  from  the  speech  can  be 
based. 

In  the  cases  to  which  we  have  hitherto  referred,  the  impossibility 
of  sup]x>sing  that  Peter  could  have  spoken  in  this  way  has  led 
writers  to  lay  the  responsibility  of  unacknowledged  interpolations 
in  the  speech  upon  the  author  of  Acts,  thus  at  once  relieving 
the  Apostle.  There  are  some  Apologists  who  do  not  adopt 
this  expedient,  but  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  other  ways, 
while  accepting  the  whole  as  a  speech  of  Peter.  According  to  one 
theory;  those  who  object  that  Peter  could  not  have  thus  related 
the  death  of  Judas  to  people  who  must  already  have  beeawell 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  have  totally  overlooked  the  fact 
that  a  peculiar  view  of  what  has  occurred  is  taken  in  the  narrative, 
and  that  this  peculiar  view  is  the  principal  point  of  it.  According 
to  the  statement  made,  Judas  met  his  miserable  end  in  the  very 

'  Apostelg.^  p.  12. 
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field  which  he  had  bought  with  the  price  of  blood.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  it  appears,  which  Peter  brings  prominently  forward. 
and  represents  as  a  manifest  and  tangible  dispensation  of  Divine 
justice.  Unfortunately  this  is  clearly  an  imaginary  moral  attached 
to  the  narrative  by  the  Apologist,  and  is  not  the  object  ol 
the  supposed  speaker,  who  rather  desires  to  justify  the  forced 
application  to  Judas  of  the  quotations  in  verse  20,  which  art 
directly  connected  with  the  preceding  by  yap.  Moreover,  no 
explanation  is  here  offered  of  the  extraordinary  expressi<m5  in 
verse  19  addressed  to  citizens  of  Jerusalem  by  a  Jew  in  their  own 
tongue. 

Another  explanation,  which  includes  these  points,  is  still  more 
striking.  With  regard  to  the  improbability  of  Peter's  relating, 
in  such  a  way,  the  death  of  Judas,  it  is  argued  that,  according 
to  the  Evangelists,  the  disciples  went  from  Jerusalem  back  to 
Galilee  some  eight  days  after  the  resurrection,  and  only 
returned  before  Pentecost  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  Jesus.  Peter  and  his  companions,  it  is  supposed,  only 
after  their  return  became  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  Judas,  which 
had  taken  place  during  their  absence,  and  the  matter  was,  there- 
fore, quite  new  to  them  ;  besides,  it  is  added,  a  speaker  is  often 
obliged  on  account  of  some  connection  with  his  subject  to  relate 
facts  already  known.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Evangelists 
represent  this  return  to  Galilee'  as  having  taken  place,  but  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  not  only  does  not  do  so, 
but  excludes  it."*  In  the  third  Gospel  (xxiv.  49)  Jesus  commands 
the  disciples  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  until  they  are  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,  and  then,  after  blessing  them,  he  is  parted 
from  them,  and  they  return  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem. 3  In  Acts 
the  author  again  takes  up  the  theme,  and,  whilst  evidently  gi>ing 
later  traditions  regarding  the  appearances  after  the  resurrection,  he 
adheres  to  his  version  of  the  story  regarding  the  command  to  stay 
in  Jerusalem.      In  i.  4  he  says :  "  And  being  assembled  together 

*  Matt  xxviii.  10, 16 ;  Mark  xvi.  7 ;  John  xxi.  i.  Dr.  Farrar,  somewhat  perti- 
nently, asks  :  **  Why  did  they  (the  disciples)  not  go  to  Galilee  immediaieiy  on 

receiving  our  Ix)rd's  message?    The  circumstance  is  unexplained Perhaps 

the  entire  message  of  Jesus  to  them  is  not  recorded  ;  perhaps  they  awaited  the 
end  of  the  feast"  {l>ife  of  Christy  ii.,  p.  441,  note  i). 

'  In  Luke  xxiv.  49  the  Cod,  Alex,  reads  iv  tJ  ir^Xct  'le/wixroXi^/A,  with  C^i 
C  *  *,  F,  H,  K,  M,  and  a  number  of  others  of  less  note.  The  other  older 
Codifes  omit  'le/wwraXiJ^,  but  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  that  the  "ciiy" 
is  Jerusalem. 

3  We  shall  hereafter  have  to  go  more  folly  into  this,  and  shsdl  not  discuss  it 
here.  The  third  Gospel  really  represents  the  Ascension  as  taking  place  on  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection ;  and  Acts,  whilst  giving  later  tradition,  and  making 
the  Ascension  occur  forty  days  after,  does  not  amend,  but  confirms,  ih*r 
previously  enunciated  view  that  the  disciples  had  been  ordered  to  stay  in 
Jerusalem. 
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with  them  he  commanded  them  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but 
to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  etc. ;  and  here  again,  verse 
12,  the  disciples  are  represented,  just  before  Peter's  speech  is 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered,  as  returning  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  Jerusalem.  The  author  of  Acts  and  the  third  Synoptic, 
therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  this  theory. 

Setting  all  this  aside,  the  apologetic  hypothesis  we  are  discussing  is 
quite  excluded  upon  other  grounds.  If  we  suppose  that  the  disciples 
did  go  into  Galilee  for  a  time,  we  find  them  again  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  election  of  the  successor  to  Judas,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  only  just  returned.  The  Acts  not  only  allow 
of  no  interval  at  all  for  the  journey  to  Galilee  between  i.  12-14  ^^^ 
15  f.,  but  by  the  simple  statement  with  which  our  episode 
commences,  verse  1 5,  "  And  in  these  days "  {koI  ev  raU  rnupai^ 
TauTots),  Peter  conveys  anything  but  the  impression  of  a  very 
recent  return  to  Jerusalem.  If  the  Apostles  had  been  even  a  few 
days  there,  the  incongruity  of  the  speech  would  remain  undiminished ; 
for  the  120  brethren  who  are  said  to  have  been  present  must 
chiefly  have  been  residents  in  Jerusalem,  and  cannot  be  supposed 
also  to  have  been  absent ;  and,  in  any  case,  events  which  are 
represented  as  so  well  known  to  all  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem 
must  certainly  have  been  familiar  to  the  small  Christian  com- 
munity whose  interest  in  the  matter  was  so  specially  great. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  first  Synoptic,  as  soon  as  Judas  sees 
that  Jesus  is  condemned,  he  brings  the  money  back  to  the  chief 
priests,  casts  it  down,  and  goes  and  hangs  himself,  xxvii.  3  f.  This 
is  related  even  before  the  final  condemnation  of  Jesus  and  before 
his  crucifixion,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  believe  that  Judas  at  once 
put  an  end  to  himself,  so  that  the  disciples,  who  are  represented 
as  being  still  in  Jerusalem  for  at  least  eight  days  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, must  have  been  there  at  the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  singular  expressions  in  verse  19,  this  theory  goes 
on  to  suppose  that,  out  of  consideration  for  Greek  fellow  believers, 
Peter  had  probably  already  begun  to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  and 
when  he  designates  the  language  of  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  as 
"their  own  dialect,"  he  does  not  thereby  mean  Hebrew  in  itself,  but 
their  own  expression,  the  peculiar  confession  of  the  opposite  party, 
which  admitted  the  cruel  treachery  towards  Jesus,  in  that  they  named 
the  piece  of  ground  Hakel  Damah.  Here,  again,  what  assumptions ! 
It  is  generally  recc^nised  that  Peter  must  have  spoken  in  Aramaic, 
and,  even  if  he  did  not,  tj  ihiif.  SiaAiicTw'  cannot  mean  anything 
but  the  language  of  "  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem."     In  a  speech 

»  atdXejcTos  is  used  six  times  in  Acts,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ; 
rj  l&Uf,  SiaTJKTff  occurs  thrice,  i.  19,  ii.  6,  8  ;  and  rj  'B^/KiWt  8ia\4KT(^j  thrice, 
xxi.  40,  xxiL  2,  xxvi.  14. 
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delivered  at  Jerusalem,  in  any  language,  to  an  audience  consisting 
at  least  in  considerable  part  of  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
certainly  almost  entirely  of  persons  whose  native  tongue  was 
Aramaic,  to  tell  them  that  the  inhabitants  called  a  certain  field 
"in  their  own  tongue"  Acheldamach,  giving  them  at  the  same  time 
a  translation  of  the  word,  is  inconceivable  to  most  critics,  even 
including  Apologists. 

There  is  another  point  which  indicates  not  only  that  this  theory 
is  inadequate  to  solve  the  difficulty,  but  that  the  speech  could  not 
have  been  delivered  by  Peter  a  few  weeks  after  the  occurrences 
related.  It  is  stated  that  the  circumstances  narrated  were  so  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  that  the  field  was  called 
in  their  own  tongue  Acheldamach.  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
not  ascribed  to  the  priests  or  rulers,  but  to  the  people,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  popular  name  could  have  become 
attached  to  this  field,  and  so  generally  adopted  as  the  text 
represents,  within  the  very  short  time  which  could  have  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Judas  and  the  delivery  of  this  speech.  Be 
it  remembered  that  from  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  to  Pentecost 
the  interval  was  in  all  only  about  seven  weeks,  and  that  this 
speech  was  made  some  time  before  Pentecost — how  long  we  cannot 
tell,  but  in  any  case  the  interval  was  much  too  brief  to  permit  of 
the  popular  adoption  of  the  name.  The  whole  passage  has  much 
more  the  character  of  a  narrative  of  events  which  had  occurred 
a  long  time  past  than  of  circumstances  whiclf  had  taken  place  a 
few  days  before. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  this  speech  was  never  spoken 
by  Peter,  but  is  a  much  later  composition  put  into  his  mouth,  and 
written  for  Greek  readers,  who  required  to  be  told  about  Judas, 
and  for  whose  benefit  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  field,  inserted  for 
local  colouring,  had  to  be  translated.  This  is  confirmed  by 
several  circumstances,  to  which  we  may  refer.  We  shall  not 
dwell  much  upon  the  fact  that  Peter  is  represented  as  applying 
to  Judas  two  passages  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Psalm  Ixix.  25  (Sept,  Ixviii.)  and  Psalm  cix.  (Sept  cviii.)  which, 
historically,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained  as  referring  to  him. 
The  first  of  these  Psalms  is  quoted  freely,  and,  moreover,  the 
denunciations  in  the  original  being  against  a  plurality  of  enemies, 
it  can  only  be  made  applicable  to  Judas  by  altering  the  plural 
"their"  (avrwi^)  to  "his  habitation"  (hravki^  aiVov),  a  con- 
siderable liberty  to  take  with  prophecy.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  said 
to  have  spoken  this  prophecy  "concerning  Judas"  "by  the 
mouth  of  David,"  but  modern  research  has  led  critics  to  the 
conclusion  that  neither  Psalm  Ixix.  nor  Psalm  cix.  was  composed 
by  David  at  all.  As  we  know  nothing  of  Peter's  usual  system 
of   exegesis,   very   little   weight    as    evidence   can    be    attached 
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to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  time 
must  have  elapsed  before  these  two  passages  from  the  Psalms 
could  have  become  applied  to  the  death  of  Judas. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  the  fate  of  Judas  is  contradictory 
to  that  given  in  the  first  Synoptic,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
it,  but  follows  a  different  tradition.  According  to  the  first 
Synoptic  (xxvii.  3  f.),  Judas  brings  back  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  casts  them  down  in  the  Temple,  and  then  goes  and  hangs 
himself.  The  chief  priests  take  the  money  and  buy  with  it  the 
Potter's  field,  which  is  not  said  to  have  had  any  other  connection 
with  Judas,  as  a  place  for  the  burial  of  strangers.  In  the  Acts, 
Judas  himself  buys  a  field  as  a  private  possession,  and,  instead  of 
committing  suicide  by  hanging,  he  is  represented  as  dying  from 
a  fall  in  this  field,  which  is  evidently  regarded  as  a  special  judg- 
ment upon  him  for  his  crime.  Beyond  calling  attention  to  this 
amongst  other  phenomena  presented  in  this  speech,  however,  we 
have  not  further  to  do  with  the  point  at  present  We  have  already 
devoted  too  much  space  to  Peter's  first  address,  and  we  now  pass 
on  to  more  important  topics. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   HISTORICAL   VALUE   OF   THE   WORK,    CONTINUED 

PRIMITIVE   CHRISTIANITY 

We  now  enter  upon  a  portion  of  our  examination  of  the  Acts 
which  is  so  full  of  interest  in  itself  that  peculiar  care  will  be 
requisite  to  restrain  ourselves  within  necessary  limits.  Hitherto 
our  attention  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  internal  phenomena 
presented  by  the  document  before  us,  with  comparatively  little  aid 
from  external  testimony,  and,  although  the  results  of  such  criticism 
have  been  of  no  equivocal  character,  the  historical  veracity  of  the 
Acts  has  not  yet  been  tested  by  direct  comparison  with  other 
sources  of  information.  We  now  propose  to  examine,  as  briefly 
as  may  be,  some  of  the  historical  statements  in  themselves 
by  the  light  of  information  derived  from  contemporary  witnesses 
of  unimpeachable  authority,  and  to  confront  them  with  well- 
established  facts  in  the  annals  of  the  first  two  centuries.  This 
leads  us  to  the  borders  not  only  of  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
troversies which  has  occupied  theological  criticism,  but  also  of 
still  more  important  questions  regarding  the  original  character 
and  systematic  development  of  Christianity  itself.  The  latter 
we  must  here  resolutely  pass  almost  unnoticed,  and  into  the 
former  we  shall  only  enter  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  special  object  of  our  inquiry. 

The  document  before  us  professes  to  give  a  narrative  of  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  primitive  Church  from  its  first  formation  in  the  midst  of 
Mosaism,  with  strong  Judaistic  rules  and  prejudices,  up  to  that  liberal 
universalism  which  freely  admitted  the  Christian  (jentile,  upon  equal 
terms,  into  communion  with  the  Christian  Jew.  The  question 
with  which  we  are  concerned  is  strictly  this :  Is  the  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  Christianit)- 
emerged  from  Judaism,  and,  shaking  off  the  restrictions  and 
obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  admitted  the  Gentiles  to  a  full  par- 
ticipation of  its  privileges,  historically  true  ?  Is  the  representation 
which  is  made  of  the  conduct  and  teaching  of  the  older  Apostles 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Paul  on  the  other,  and  of  their  mutual 
relations,  an  accurate  one  ?  Can  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  short 
be  considered  a  sober  and  veracious  history  of  so  important  and 
interesting  an  epoch  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  This  has  been 
vehemently  disputed  or  denied,  and  the  discussion,  extending  on 
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every  side  into  important  collateral  issues,  forms  in  itself  a  litera- 
ture of  voluminous  extent  and  profound  interest.  Our  path  now 
lies  through  this  debatable  land ;  but,  although  the  controversy  as 
to  the  connection  of  Paul  with  the  development  of  Christianity 
and  his  relation  to  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided,  it  only  partially  concerns  us.  We  are  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  advancing  any  particular  theory,  and  have 
here  no  further  interest  in  it  than  to  inquire  whether  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  is  historical  or  not.  If,  therefore,  avoiding  many  im- 
portant but  unnecessary  questions,  and  restricting  ourselves  to  a 
straight  course  across  the  great  controversy,  we  seem  to  deal 
insufficiently  with  the  general  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  argument  is  merely  incidental  to  our  inquiry,  and  that  we  not 
only  do  not  pretend  to  exhaust  it,  but  distinctly  endeavour  to 
reduce  our  share  in  it  to  the  smallest  limits  compatible  with  our 
immediate  object. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Apostolic  age  presents  a  most  edifying  example  of  concord  and 
moderation.  The  emancipation  of  the  Church  from  Mosaic 
restrictions  was  effected  without  strife  or  heart-burning,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel,  if  not  attained  without  hesitation,  was 
finally  proclaimed  with  singular  largeness  of  mind  and  philosophic 
liberality.  The  teaching  of  Paul  differed  in  nothing  from  that 
of  the  elder  Apostles.  The  Christian  universaiism,  which  so 
many  suppose  to  have  specially  characterised  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  was  not  only  shared,  but  even  anticipated,  by  the 
elder  Apostles.  So  far  from  opposing  the  free  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Christian  community,  Peter  declares  himself  to 
have  been  chosen  of  God  that  by  his  voice  they  should  hear  the 
Gospel,*  proclaims  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gendle,^  and  advocates  the  abrogation,  in  their  case  at  least,  of 
the  Mosaic  law.3  James,  whatever  his  private  predilections  may 
be,  exhibits  almost  equal  forbearance  and  desire  of  conciliation. 
In  fact,  whatever  anomalies  and  contradictions  may  be  discover- 
able, upon  close  examination,  beneath  this  smooth  and  brilliant 
surface,  the  picture  superficially  presented  is  one  of  singular 
harmony  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  that  sensitive 
independence  and  self-reliance  of  character  which  has  been 
.ascribed  to, the  Apostle  Paul,  we  find  him  represented  in  the  Acts 
as  submissive  to  the  authority  of  the  "  Pillars  "  of  the  Church, 
ready  to  conform  to  their  counsels  and  bow  to  their  decrees,  and 
as  seizing  every  opportimity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  and  coming  in 
contact  with  that  stronghold  of  Judaism.  Instead  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  preaching  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  and  more 

'  Acta  XV.  7.  »  lb,,  XV.  9.  3  lb.,  xv.  10. 
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than  suspected  of  leading  the  Jews  to  apostatise  from  Moses,*  we 
find  a  man  even  scrupulous  in  his  observance  of  Mosaic  customs, 
taking  vows  upon  him,  circumcising  Timothy  with  his  own  hand, 
and  declaring  at  the  close  of  his  career,  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
that  he  **  did  nothing  against  the  people  or  the  customs  of  the 
fathers."'  There  is  no  trace  of  angry  controversy,  of  jealous 
susceptibility,  of  dogmatic  difference,  in  the  circle  of  the  Aposdes. 
The  intercourse  of  Paul  with  the  leaders  of  the  Judaisttc  party  is 
of  the  most  unbroken  pleasantness  and  amity.  Of  opposition  to 
his  ministry,  or  doubt  of  his  Apostleship,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  Three  or  of  those  who  identified  themselves  with  their 
teaching,  we  have  no  hint.  We  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  this  is  a  true  representation  of  the  early  development  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  momentous  history  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  we  have,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the  Acts  with 
regard  to  him  and  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Corinthians  (2),  and  to  the  Romans  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  genuine,^  and  can  be  freely  used  for  this 
purpose.  To  these  we  shall  limit  our  attention,  excluding  other 
epistles,  whose  authenticity  is  either  questioned  or  denied ;  but  in 
doing  so  no  material  capable  of  really  affecting  the  result  is  set 
aside.  For  the  same  reason,  we  must  reject  any  evidence  to  be 
derived  from  the  so-called  Epistles  of  Peter  and  James,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  are  supposed  to  represent  the  opinions  of  Peter  and 
James  ;  but  here  again  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  materially 
affect  the  points  immediately  before  us.  The  veracity  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  being  the  very  point  which  is  in  question,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  we  have  to  subject  the  narrative  to  examina- 
tion,  and  by  no  means  to  assume  the  correctness  of  any  statements 
we  find  in  it.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  our  endeavour  to 
collect  from  this  document  such  indications — and  they  will 
frequently  be  valuable — of  the  true  history  of  the  occurrences 
related,  as  may  be  presented  between  the  lines  of  the  text 
In  the  absence  of  fuller  information,  it  must  not  be  foi^otten 
that  human  nature  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  was  very  much 
what  it  is  in  the  nineteenth,  and,  certain  facts  beii^  clearly  estab- 
lished, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  infer  many  details  which  cannot 
now  be  positively  demonstrated.  The  Epistle  to  the,  Galatians, 
however,  will  be  our  most  invaluable  guide.  Dealing,  as  it  does. 
with  some  of  the  principal  episodes  of  the  Acts,  we  are  enaUed 
by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  which  have  all  die 
accent  of  truth  and  vehement  earnestness,  to  control  the  narratiTe 
of  the  unknown  writer  of  that  work  ;  and,  where  this  source  fails, 

'  Acts  xxi.  21.  *  /*.,  xxviii.  17.  3  In  great  part,  at  leasL 
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we  have  the  unsuspected  testimony  of  his  other  Epistles,  and  of 
later  ecclesiastical  history,  to  assist  our  inquiry. 

The  problem,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  primitive  Church  emerged  from  its  earliest  form,  as  a  Jewish 
institution  with  Mosaic  restrictions  and  Israelitish  exclusiveness, 
and  finally  opened  wide  its  doors  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentile, 
and  assumed  the  character  of  a  universal  religion.  In  order  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  be  able  to  estimate  aright 
the  solution  which  is  presented  by  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the 
actual  characteristics  of  Christianity  at  the  period  when  that  history 
begins.  We  must  endeavour  to  understand  precisely  what  view 
the  Apostles  had  formed  of  their  position  in  regard  to  Judaism, 
and  of  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  them  of  propagating  the 
Gospel.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  rightly  appreciate  the 
amount  of  persuasion  requisite  to  transform  the  primitive  Church 
from  Jewish  exclusiveness  to  Christian  universality,  without  ascer- 
taining the  probable  amount  of  long-rooted  conviction  and  religious 
prejudice  or  principle  which  had  to  be  overcome  before  that  great 
change  could  be  effected. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  upon  any  argument  as  to  the  precise 
views  which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  may  have  held  as  to  his 
own  person  and  work,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  sift  the  traditions  of 
his  life  and  teaching  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  to 
separate  the  genuine  spiritual  nucleus  from  the  grosser  matter  by 
which  it  has  been  enveloped  and  obscured.  We  have  much  more 
to  do  with  the  view  which  others  took  of  the  matter,  and,  looking 
at  the  Gospels  as  representations  of  that  which  was  accepted  as 
the  orthodox  view  regarding  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  they  are  almost 
as  useful  for  our  present  purpose  as  if  they  had  been  more  spiritual 
and  less  popular  expositions  of  his  views.  What  the  Master  was 
understood  to  teach  is  more  important  for  the  history  of  the  first 
century  than  what  he  actually  taught  without  being  understood. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  Christianity,  originally, 
was  developed  out  of  Judaism,  and  that  its  advent  was  historically 
prepared  by  the  course  of  the  Mosaic  system,  to  which  it  was  so 
closely  related.  In  its  first  stages,  during  the  apostolic  age,  it  had 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  be,  and  to  be  considered,  the  "con- 
tinuation and  the  fulfilment  of  Judaism,  its  final  and  triumphant 
phase.  The  substantial  identity  of  primitive  Christianity  with 
true  Judaism  was,  at  first,  never  called  in  question  ;  it  was  con- 
sidered a  mere  internal  movement  of  Judaism,  its  development 
and  completion,  but  by  no  means  its  mutilation.  The  idea  of 
Christianity  as  a  new  religion  never  entered  the  minds  of  the 
Twelve  or  of  the  first  believers,  nor,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  it  so  regarded  by  the   Jews  themselves.      It   was,  in  fact, 
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originally  nothing  more  than  a  sect  of  Judaism  holding  a  paitica- 
lar  view  of  one  point  in  the  creed,  and,  for  a  very  long  period,  ii 
was  considered  so  by  others,  and  was  in  no  way  distinguislied  from 
the  rest  of  Mosaism.  Even  in  the  Acts  there  are  traces  of  this. 
Paul  being  called  "a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (atpm-is)  of  the 
Nazarenes,"'  and  the  Jews  of  Rome  being  represented  as  refemi^ 
to  Christianity  by  this  term.^  Paul,  before  the  Council,  not  only 
does  not  scruple  to  call  himself  "a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee," 
but  the  Pharisees  take  part  with  him  against  the  more  unorthodox 
and  hated  sect  of  the  Sadducees.3 

For  eighteen  centuries  disputes  have  fiercely  raged  over 
the  creed  of  Christendom,  and  the  ingenuity  of  coundes$ 
divines  has  been  exhausted  in  deducing  mystic  dogmas  from 
the  primitive  teaching ;  but  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
remarkable  than  another  in  that  teaching,  according  to  the 
Synoptics,  it  is  its  perfect  simplicity.  Jesus  did  not  appear 
with  a  ready-made  theology,  and  imposed  no  elaborate  system  of 
doctrine  upon  his  disciples.  Throughout  the  prophetic  period  of 
Mosaism  one  hope  had  sustained  the  people  of  Israel  in  all  their 
sufferings  and  reverses — that  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  should 
finally  be  retrieved  by  a  scion  of  the  race  of  David,  under  whose 
rule  it  should  be  restored  to  a  future  of  unexampled  splendour 
and  prosperity.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  under  frequently 
modified  aspects,  had  formed  a  living  part  in  the  national  faith  of 
Israel.  Primitive  Christianity,  sharing,  but  recasting,  this  ancient 
hope,  was  only  distinguished  from  Judaism,  with  whose  worship  it 
continued  in  all  points  united,  by  a  single  doctrine,  which  was  in 
itself  merely  a  modification  of  the  national  idea — the  belief  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  actually  the  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah. 
This  was  substantially  the  whole  of  its  creed. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  more  especially  the  first,^  are  clearly 
a  history  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  the  house  of  David,  so  long 
announced  and  expected,  and  whose  life  and  even  his  death  and 
resurrection  are  shown  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  series  of  Old 
Testament  prophecies.  When  his  birth  is  announced  to  Mary,  he 
is  described  as  the  great  one,  who  is  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
his  father,  and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  5  and  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  people  (iravr*  tw  Xo^),  that 
the  Messiah  is  bom  that  day  in  the  city  of  David,  are  proclaimed 
by  the  angel  to  the  shepherds  of  the  plain.^  Symeon  takes  the 
child  in  his  arms  and  blesses  God  that  the  words  of  the   Holy 

'  Acts  xxiv.  5.  '        «  /*.,  xxviii.  22.  3  Id.,  xxiii.  6  f. 

♦  The  Gospel  commences  with  the  announcement,  i.  i,  17,  i8  ;   of.    Mark 
i.  I  f. 

5  Luke  i.  32,  33.  •  /^.,  ii,  ,0  f. 
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Spirit  are  accomplished,  that  he  should  not  die  before  he  had  seen 
the  Lord's  anointed,  the  Messiah,  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  The 
Magi  come  to  his  cradle  in  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah  indicated  by  the  prophet,^  to  do  homage  to  him  who  is 
bom  King  of  the  Jews,3  and  there  Herod  seeks  to  destroy  him,* 
fulfilling  another  prophecy. s  His  flight  into  Egypt  and  return  to 
Nazareth  are  equally  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies.^  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  own  birth  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  had 
been  foretold,^  goes  before  him  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  announcing  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  at  hand.  According 
to  the  fourth  Gospel,  some  of  the  twelve  had  been  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  and  follow  Jesus  on  their  master's  assurance  that  he  is  the 
Messiah.  One  of  these,  Andrew,  induces  his  brother  Simon  Peter 
also  to  go  after  him  by  the  announcement :  "  We  have  found  the 
Messiah,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ"  (i.  35  f.  41). 
And  Philip  tells  Nathaniel :  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  did  write  :  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Joseph, 
who  is  from  Nazareth  "  (i.  45).  When  he  has  commenced  his  own 
public  ministry,  Jesus  is  represented  as  asking  his  disciples,  **Who 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?"  and,  setting  aside  the  popular  conjectures 
that  he  is  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the 
prophets,  by  the  still  more  direct  question,  "And  who  do  ye 
say  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said  :  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And  in  consequence  of  this 
recognition  of  his  Messiahship,  Jesus  rejoins  :  "  And  I  say  unto 
thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church."8 

It  is  quite  apart  from  our  present  object  to  point  out  the 
singular  feats  of  exegesis  and  perversions  of  historical  sense  by 
which  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  forced  to  show  that 
every  event  in  the  history,  and  even  the  startling  novelty  of  a 
suffering  and  crucified  Messiah,  which  to  Jews  was  a  stumbling- 
block  and  to  Gentiles  folly,9  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
From  first  to  last  the  Gospels  strive  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and  connect  him  indissolubly  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Messianic  keynote,  which  is  struck  at  the  outset,  regulates 
the  strain  to  the  close.  The  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus, 
appalled  by  the  ignominious  death  of  their  Master,  sadly  confide 
to  the  stranger  their  vanished  hope  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
they  now  merely  call  "  a  prophet  mighty  in  word  and  deed  before 

'  Lake  iL  25-28  ;  so  also  Elizabeth,  ii.  38.      ^  Matt.  ii.  5, 6 ;  cf.  Micah  v.  2. 
3  Matt,  ii  2.  ♦  /*.,  ii.  16  f. 

5  lb.,  ii.  17  f,  *  /^.,  ii.23. 

'  Luke  i.  17  (cf.  Matt  xi.  14,  xvii.  12  f.  ;    Mark  ix.  11  f.)i  "•  ^7  f-  »    Matt, 
iii.  3 ;  Mark  i.  I  f. 
*  Matt.  xvi.  13-18  ;  cf.  Mark  viii.  29 ;  Luke  ix.  20.  '  i  Cor.  i.  23. 
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God  and  all  the  people,^'  was  the  Christ  "who  was  aboat  to 
redeem  Israel,"  and  Jesus  himself  replies :  "  O  foolish  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  spake  !  Was  it  not 
needful  that  the  Christ  (Messiah)  should  suffer  these  things  and 
enter  into  his  glory?  And,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself."'  Then,  again,  when  he  appears  to  the 
eleven  immediately  after,  at  Jerusalem,  he  says:  "'These  are  the 
words  that  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all 
things  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  and  the  Psalms  concerning  me.'  Then  opened  he 
their  understanding  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  said  unto  them :  *  Thus  it  is  written,  that  the  Christ  should 
suffer  and  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.' "' 

The  crucifixion  and  death  of  Jesus  introduced  the  first  elements 
of  rupture  with  Judaism,  to  which  they  formed  the  great  stumblii^- 
block.  The  conception  of  a  suffering  and  despised  Messiah  could 
naturally  never  have  occurred  to  a  Jewish  mind. 3  The  first  effort 
of  Christianity,  therefore,  was  to  repair  the  apparent  breach  by 
proving  that  the  suffering  Messiah  had  actually  been  foretold  by 
the  prophets;  and  to  re-establish  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus, 
by  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  But,  above  all,  the  momen- 
tary deviation  from  orthodox  Jewish  ideas  regarding  the  Messiah 
was  retraced  by  the  representation  of  a  speedy  second  advent,  in 
glory,  of  the  once  rejected  Messiah  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  by  which  the  ancient  hopes  of  the  people  became  reconciled 
with  the  new  expectation  of  Christians.  Even  before  the  ascen- 
sion the  disciples  are  represented  in  the  Acts  as  asking  the  risen 
Jesus  :  "  Lord,  dost  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?"-♦  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  and  universality  of 
the  belief,  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  in  the  immediate  return  of  the 
glorified  Messiah,  and  speedy  "  end  of  all  things." 

The  substance  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  Acts  simply 
is  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, s  the  expected  Messiah.     Their  chief 

'  Luke  xxiv.  15-17.  '  /*.,  xxiv.  44-46. 

3  In  the  Gospels  the  disciples  are  represented  as  not  anderstanding  sadi 
a  representation,  and  Peter,  immediately  after  the  famous  declaration,  "  Thoa 
art  the  Christ,"  rebukes  Jesus  for  such  an  idea  (Matt.  xvi.  21  f.;  of.  Mark 
ix.  32  ;  Luke  ix.  45,  xviii.  34,  etc. ). 

*  Acts  i.  6.  Hase  pertinently  observes:  "The  Apostolic  Chorch,  both 
before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  devoutly  expected  from  dav  to 
day  the  return  of  Christ.  If  an  interval  of  thousands  of  years  (Jahrtaasen  Jen) 
occur  between  both  events,  then  there  is  either  an  error  in  the  prophecy  or  in 
the  tradition"  {Das  Lebenjesu^  jie  Aujl,^  p.  226). 

5  Cf.  Acts  ix.  22,  ii.  36,  V.  42,  viii.  4  f.,  35,  x.  36  f.,  xiii.  23  f.,  xvii.  3,  x>TiL 
5,  28,  xxvi.  22  f.  Hegesippus  says  ofjames  that  he  was  a  witness  both  to  Jew* 
and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  {£use6,,  H.  £".,  ii.  25). 
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aim  is  to  prove  that  his  sufferings  and  death  had  been  foretold  by 
the  prophets,'  and  that  his  resurrection  establishes  his  claim  to 
the  titia*  The  simplicity  of  the  creed  is  illustrated  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  converts  are  made.  After  a  few  words,  on  one 
occasion  three  thousand,^  and  on  another  five  thousand,^  are  at 
once  converted.  No  lengthened  instruction  or  preparation  was 
requisite  for  admission  into  the  Church.  As  soon  as  a  Jew 
acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  he  thereby  became  a 
Christian.  As  soon  as  the  three  thousand  converts  at  Pentecost 
made  this  confession  of  faith  they  were  baptised.^  The  Ethiopian 
is  converted  whilst  passing  in  his  chariot,  and  is  immediately 
baptised,^  as  are  likewise  Cornelius  and  his  household  after  a  short 
address  from  Peter.  7  The  new  faith  involved  no  abandonment  of 
the  old.  On  the  contrary,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  so 
essential  a  part  of  Judaic  belief,  and  the  Messianic  claim  of  Jesus 
was  so  completely  based  by  the  Apostles  on  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy — "  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ " 
— that  recognition  of  the  fact  rather  constituted  firmer  adhesion  to 
Mosaism,  and  deeper  faith  in  the  inviolable  truth  of  the  Covenant 
with  Israel.  If  there  had  been  no  Mosaism,  so  to  say,  there  could 
have  been  no  Messiah.  So  far  from  being  opposed  either  to  the 
form  or  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Messiah  was  its  necessary  complement,  and  could  only  be  intelli- 
gible by  confirmation  of  its  truth  and  maintenance  of  its  validity. 
Christianity — belief  in  the  Messiah — in  its  early  phases,  drew  its 
whole  nourishment  from  roots  that  sank  deeply  into  Mosaism.  It 
was  indeed  nothing  more  than  Mosaism  in  a  developed  form. 
The  only  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  was  that 
the  latter  believed  the  Messiah  to  have  already  appeared  in  Jesus, 
whilst  the  former  still  expected  him  in  the  future ;  though  even 
this  difference  was  singularly  diminished,  in  appearance  at  least, 
by  the  Christian  expectation  of  the  second  advent. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  ascertain,  under  these  circum- 
stances, what  was  the  impression  of  the  Apostles  as  to  the  relation 
of  believers  to  Judaism  and  to  Mosaic  observances,  although  it 
must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  impartially  considers  the  origin  and 
historical  antecedents  of  the  Christian  faith  that  very  little  doubt 
can  have  existed  in  their  minds  on  the  subject.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  is  by  no  means  of  a 
doubtful  character,  more  especially  when  the  sanctity  of  the 
Mosaic  system  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  is  borne  in  mind.  It  must  be 
apparent  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  obligation  of  a  Law  and  form 

*  Acts  ii.  23  f.,  iii.  13  f.,  xxvi.  22  f. 

"  Acts  ii.  31,  iii.  26,  iv.  33,  v.  30  f.,  x.  40  f.  ^  ih.^  ii.  4i' 

*  /^.,  iv.  4.     There  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  number  on  this  occasion. 
5  lb.,  u.  41.  *  /^..  viii.  35  f.  '  lb.,  X.  47  ». 
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of  worship  believed  to  have  been,  in  the  most  direct  sense, 
instituted  by  God  himself,  the  most  clear,  strong,  and  reiterate] 
order  would  have  been  requisite.  No  one  can  reasonably  maintain 
that  a  few  spiritual  expressions  directed  against  the  bare  letter  and 
abuse  of  the  law,  which  were  scarcely  understood  by  the  heareis, 
could  have  been  intended  to  abolish  a  system  so  firmly  planted^ 
or  to  overthrow  Jewish  institutions  of  such  antiquity  and  national 
imp>ortance,  much  less  that  they  could  be  taken  in  this  sense  by 
the  disciples.  A  few  passages  in  the  Gospels,  therefore,  which 
may  bear  the  interpretation  of  having  foreseen  the  eventful  super- 
session  of  Mosaism  by  his  own  more  spiritual  principles,  must  not 
be  strained  to  support  the  idea  that  Jesus  taught  disr^ard  of  the 
Law.  His  very  distinct  and  positive  lessons,  conveyed  both  by 
precept  and  practice,  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  not  only  he  did 
not  intend  to  attack  pure  Mosaism,  but  that  he  was  understood 
both  directly  and  by  inference  to  recognise  an^  confirm  it. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  states  to  the  disciples  in  the 
most  positive  manner :  "Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets  ;  I  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  not 
pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  accomplished."'  Whether  the  last 
phrase  be  interpreted  "till  all  the  law  be  accomplished,"  or  "  till  all 
things  appointed  to  occur  be  accomplished,"  the  effect  is  the  same. 
One  clear  explicit  declaration  like  this,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  outweigh  a  host  of  doubtful  expressions.  Not  only  does 
Jesus  in  this  passage  directly  repudiate  any  idea  of  attacking  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  but,  in  representing  his  mission  as  their 
fulfilment,  he  affirms  them,  and  associates  his  own  work  in  the 
closest  way  with  theirs.  If  there  were  any  uncertainty,  however, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  his  words,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  con- 
tinuation :  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  com- 
mandments, even  the  least,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and 
teach  them  he  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."' 
It  would  be  difficuft  for  teaching  to  be  more  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  law,  and  this  instruction,  according  to 
the  first  Synoptic,  was  specially  directed  to  the  disciples.3  When 
Jesus  goes  on  to  show  that  their  righteousness  must  exceed  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  to  add  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as 
interpreted  by  those  of  old,  his  own  profound  interpretation  of  its 
spirit,  he  only  intensifies,  without  limiting,  the  operation  of  the 

'  Malt.  V.  17,  18  ;  cf.  xxiii.  2  f.  ;  cf.  Luke  xvi.  17. 

=•  Ib.y  V.  19.  Hilgenfeld  {EinL  N.  T'.,  p.  469  f.)  and  some  others  consider 
this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moant,  to  be  inserted  as  t 
direct  attack  upon  Pauline  teaching. 

3  Matt.  V.  I,  2. 
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law;  he  merely  spiritualises  it.  He  does  no  more  than  this 
in  his  lessons  regarding  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  did 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  attack  the  genuine  Mosaic  institution  of  the 
day  of  rest  at  all,  but  merely  the  intolerable  literalism  by  which 
its  observance  had  been  made  a  burden  instead  of  **  a  delight." 
He  justified  his  variation  from  the  traditional  teaching  and 
practice    of    his    time    by    appeals    to    Scriptural    precedent.' 

As  Dr.  Farrar  has  said:  " the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 

which  had  been  intended  to  secure  for  weary  men  a  rest  full  of 
love  and  peace  and  mercy,  had  become  a  mere  national  fetish — a 
barren  custom  fenced  in  with  the  most  frivolous  and  senseless 
restrictions."'    Jesus  restored  its  original  significance. 

In  restricting  some  of  the  permissive  clauses  of  the  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  acted  precisely  in  the  same  spirit.  He  dealt  with  the 
law  not  with  the  temper  of  a  revolutionist,  but  of  a  reformer,  and  his 
reforms,  so  far  from  affecting  its  permanence,  are  a  virtual  confirma- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  code.  3  Ritschl,  whose  views  on  this  point 
will  have  some  weight  with  Apologists,  combats  the  idea  that 
Jesus  merely  confirmed  the  Mosaic  moral  law  and  abolished  the 
ceremonial  law.  Referring  to  one  particular  point  of  importance, 
he  says :  *'  He  certainly  contests  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath  rest, 
the  value  of  purifications  and  sacrifices,  and  the  validity  of  divorce; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  leaves  unattacked  the  value  of  circumcision, 
whose  regulation  is  generally  reckoned  as  part  of  the  ceremonial 
law ;  and  nothing  justifies  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  estimated  it 
in  the  same  way  as  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  other  Gentile  Christian 
Church  teachers,  who  place  it  on  the  same  line  as  the  ceremonies. 
The  only  passage  in  which  Jesus  touches  upon  circumcision 
(John  vii.  22)  rather  proves  that,  as  an  institution  of  the  patriarchs, 
he  attributes  to  it  peculiar  sanctity.  Moreover,  when  Jesus,  with 
unmistakable  intention,  confines  his  own  personal  ministry  to  the 
Israelitish  people  (Mark  vii.  27,  Matt.  x.  5,  6),  he  thereby 
recognises  their  prior  right  of  participation  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  also,  indirectly,  circumcision  as  the  sign  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  this  people.  The  distinction  of  circumcision  from 
ceremonies,  besides,  is  perfectly  intelligible  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Through  circumcision,  to  wit,  is  the  Israelite,  sprung  from 
the  people  of  the  Covenant,  indicated  as  sanctified  by  God ; 
through  purification,  sacrifice.  Sabbath  rest,  must  he  continually 
sanctify  himself  for  God.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  conception 
of  the  people  of  the  Covenant  is  maintained,  circumcision  cannot 

'  MatU  xiL  3  f.;  Mark  ii.  25  f. ;  Luke  vi.  3  f. 

'  Farrar,  L^eof  Christy  i.,  p.  375,  cf.  p.  431  f.,  ii.  1x5  f-  r    t.     1 

3  Ritschl  limits  the  application  of  much  of  the  modification  of  the  law 

ascribed  to  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  as  members  of  the   "kingdom  of  God 

{Entst.  altk,  Kirche,  p.  29  f.). 
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be  abandoned,  whilst  even  the  prophets  have  pointed  to  the 
merely  relative  importance  of  the  Mosaic  worship."' 

Jesus  everywhere  in  the  Gospels  recognises  the  divine  origin  of 
the  law,^  and  he  quotes  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  as  absolute 
evidence  of  his  own  pretensions.  To  those  who  ask  him  the  way 
to  eternal  life  he  indicates  its  commandments,^  and  he  even 
enjoins  the  observance  of  its  ceremonial  rites.'*  Jesus  did  not 
abrogate  the  Mosaic  law;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  example  as 
well  as  his  precepts  he  practically  confirmed  it.  Accoidii^ 
to  the  statements  of  the  Gospels,  Jesus  himself  observed 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  From  his  birth  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  its  worship.^  He  was  circumcised  on  the 
eighth  day.^  "And  when  the  days  of  their  purification  were 
accomplished,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  they  brought  him 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  even  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord  :  Every  male,  etc.,  and  to  give  a  sacrifice 
according  to  that  which  is  said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  etc' 
Every  year  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,* and  this  practice  he  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
"As  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  (at  Nazareth) 
and  stood  up  to  read."^  According  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus 
goes  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  various  festivals  of  the  Jews,***  and  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  was  the  last 
memorable  supper  eaten  with  his  disciples,"  the  third  Synoptic 
representing  him  as  saying :  "  With  desire  I  desired  to  eat  this 
Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that  I  shall 
not  any  more  eat  it  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."" 
However  exceptional  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  however  elevated 
his  views,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  lived  and  died  a  Jew,  conforming 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  all  essential  points,  and 
not  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  worship  of  the  Temple  which 
he  purified.  The  influence  which  his  adherence  to  the  forms  of 
Judaism  must  have  exerted  over  his  followers  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  and  the  fact  must  ever  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in 
estimating  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  primitive 
Christian  community  after  his  death. 

As  befitted  the  character  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  the  sphere  of 

*  Ritschl,  EnisL  altk.  Kirche^  p.  34,  cf.  46  f. 

*  Matt.  XV.  4,  etc  Paley  says :  *'  Undoubtedly  our  Saviour  assumes  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  institution "  {A  VUw  of  the  EvidemtSy  etc, 
ed.  Potts,  1850,  p.  262). 

3  Matt.  xix.  17  ;  Mark  x.  17  ;  Luke  xviii.  18 ;  x.  25  f.,  xv.  29,  31,  32. 
■»  Matt.  viii.  4  ;  Luke  v.  14  ;  John  vii.  8.  s  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  4. 

*  Luke  ii.  21.         7  /^.,  h.  22  f.  «  lb,,  ii.  41.         »  7».,  iv.  16. 
»°  John  v.  I,  vii.  8,  10,  x.  22  f.,  xi.  55,  56,  xii.  I,  12 ;  xiii.  i  f. 

"  Matt.  xxvi.  17  f.  ;  Mark  xiv.  12  f.  ;  Luke  xxii.  7  f. 
"  Luke  xxii.  15  f. 
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the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the  arrangements  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  were  strictly,  and  even  intensely,  Judaic.  Jesus 
attached  to  his  person  twelve  disciples,  a  number  clearly  typical 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  this  reference  is 
distinctly  adopted  when  Jesus  is  represented,  in  the  Synoptics,  as 
promising  that,  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  "  when  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,"  the  Twelve  also  "  shall 
sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ";'  a 
promise  which,  according  to  the  third  Synoptist,  is  actually  made 
during  the  last  supper.^  In  the  Apocalypse,  which,  "  of  all  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  most  thoroughly  Jewish  in  its 
language  and  imagery, "3  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Lamb  are  written  upon  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  upon  the  twelve  gates  of  which,  through 
which  alone  access  to  the  city  can  be  obtained,  are  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.**  Jesus  himself  limited 
his  teaching  to  the  Jews,  and  was  strictly  "  a  minister  of  the  cir- 
cumcision for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made 
unto  the  fathers."  To  the  prayer  of  the  Canaanitish  woman, 
**  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  Son  of  David,"  unlike  his  gracious 
demeanour  to  her  of  the  bloody  issue,  s  Jesus  at  first,  it  is  said, 
"answered  her  not  a  word";  and  even  when  besought  by  the 
disciples — not  to  heal  her  daughter,  but — to  "  send  her  away,"  he 
makes  the  emphatic  declaration  :  "  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."^  To  her  continued  app)eals  he 
lays  down  the  principle  :  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  If  after  these  exclusive  sentences 
the  boon  is  finally  granted,  it  is  as  of  the  crumbs?  which  fall  from 
the  master's  table.  The  modified  expression  in  the  second  Gospel, 
"  Let  the  children  first  be  filled  :  for  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,"  does  not  affect  the  case, 
for  it  equally  represents  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  Israel, 
and  the  Messianic  idea  fully  contemplated  a  certain  grace  to  the 
heathen  when  the  children  were  filled.  The  expression  regarding 
casting  the  children's  bread  "  to  the  dogs  "  is  clearly  in  reference 
to  the  Gentiles,  who  were  so  called  by  the  Jews.  A  similar, 
though  still  stronger,  use  of  such  expressions  might  be  pointed 
out  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  first  Gospel  (vii.  6) : 
"  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  your 

*  Matt.  xix.  28.  '  Luke  xxii.  30. 
3  Lightfoot,  5/.  PauTs  Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  4th  ed-,  p.  343. 

♦  Rev.  xxi.  12,  14.  5  Matt.  ix.  22. 
^  This  expression  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  in  Mark. 

7  These  ^ix**»  >t  is  supposed,  may  mean  the  morsels  of  bread  on  which  the 
hands  were  wiped  after  they  had,  in  Eastern  fashion,  been  thrust  into  the  dishes 
before  them. 
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pearls  before  swine."  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  the  heathen  both  as  dogs  and  swine — unclean 
animals — ^and  Hilgenfeld'  and  some  other  critics  see  in  this  verse 
a  reference  to  the  Gentiles.  We  do  not,  however,  press  this 
application,  which  is,  and  may  be,  disputed,  but  merely  mention  it 
and  pass  on.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  exclusive 
references  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  same  sermon  and  other  passages, 
where  the  disciples  are  enjoined  to  practise  a  higher  righteousness 

than  the  Gentiles.      "  Do  not  even  the  publicans do  not  even 

the  Gentiles  or  sinners  the  same  things."'  "  Take  no  thought, 
etc.,  for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek  ;  but  seek  ye, 
etc.  "3  The  contrast  is  precisely  that  put  with  some  irony  by 
Paul,  making  use  of  the  common  Jewish  expression  '*  sinner ''  as 
almost  equivalent  for  "Gentile."^  In  another  place  the  first 
Synoptic  represents  Jesus  as  teaching  his  disciples  how  to  deal 
with  a  brother  who  sins  against  them,  and  as  the  final  resource, 
when  every  effort  at  reconciliation  and  justice  has  failed,  he  says : 
"  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  (Wvucbsi)  and  the 
publican"  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  He  could  not  express  in  a  stronger 
way  to  a  Jewish  mind  the  idea  of  social  and  religious  excom- 
munication. 

The  instructions  which  Jesus  gives  in  sending  out  the  Twelve 
express    the    exclusiveness    of   the    Messianic    mission   to  the 
Jews,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
Jesus   commands  his  disciples :    "  Go  not  into  a   way  of  the 
Gentiles  (c^wov),  and  into  a  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ; 
but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.     And  as  ye 
go,  preach,  saying :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."5     As  if 
more  emphatically   to   mark   the  limitation  of  the  missicm,  the 
assurance  is  seriously  added  :  "  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall 
not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  corae."" 
It  will  be  observed  that  Jesus  here  charges  the  Twelve  to  go  rather 
"  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  in  the  same  words 
that  he  employs  to  the  Canaanitish    woman  to   describe    the 
exclusive  destination   of  his  own   ministry.'      In  coupling    the 
Samaritans  with  the  Gentiles  there  is  merely  an  expression  of  the 
intense  antipathy  of  the  Jews  against  them  as  a  mixed  and,  wc 


*  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Evangelien^  p.  64;  EinL^^,  470;  Reass,  TJUoi.  CAr.,il. 
p.  348  ;  cf.  Schoeltgen,  Nora  Hebr.y  p.  87  ;  Keim,y<fjt<  v.  Nazetra^  ii.,  p.  406. 
anm.  3  ;  Kostlin,  Urspr,  synopt.  Ew.^  p.  178. 

'  Matt.  V.  46  f.,  vi.  7f.  ;  cf.  Luke  vi.  32  f.,  where  "sinners"  is  sabsthaie«' 
for  "  Gentiles." 
3  Matt.  vi.  31  f.  ;  cf.  xx.  25  f.  ;  Luke  xii.  30. 

*  Gal.  ii.  15  ;  cf.  Lightfoot,  St.  PauVs  Ep,  to  Gai»y  4th  ed.,  p.  114. 
5  Matt.  x.  5-7 ;  cf.  Mark  iii.  13  f.,  vi.  7  f. ;  Luke  ix.  I  f. 

*  Matt.  x.  23.  7  lb.,  XV.  ;  cf.  Acts  iii.  25,  26,  xiii.  46. 
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may  say,  renegade  race  excluded  from  the  Jewish  worship,  although 
circumcised,  intercourse  with  whom  is  to  this  day  almost  regarded 
as  pollution.' 

The    third    Gospel,   which   omits   the  restrictive   instructions 
of  Jesus   to  the    Twelve    given    by    the   first    Synoptist,   intro- 
duces another  episode  of  the  same   description — ^the   appoint- 
ment and  mission  of  seventy  disciples,"  to  which  we  must  very 
briefly  refer.     No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  incident  in  the 
other  Gospels,  and  these  disciples  are  not  referred  to  in  any  other 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  3     Even  Eusebius  remarks  that  no 
catalogue  of  them  is  anywhere  given,^  and,  after  naming  a  few 
persons,  who  were  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  of  their  number, 
he  points  out  that  more  than  seventy  disciples  appear,  for  instance, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Paul.5     It  will  be  observed  that  the 
instructions  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  Seventy  in   the  third 
Synoptic  are,  in  the  first,  at  least  in  considerable  part,  the  very 
instructions  given  to  the  Twelve.    There  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  whole  episode,  which  need  not  here  be  minutely 
referred  to.     For  various  reasons  the  majority  of  critics  impugn 
its  historical  character.     A  large  number  of  these,  as  wgjl  as  other 
writers,    consider   that    the   narrative    of    this    appointment    of 
seventy  disciples,  the  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  accord- 
ing  to  Jewish  ideas,  was   introduced    in    Pauline  universalistic 
interest,  or,  at  least,  that  the  number  is  typical  of  Gentile  conver- 
sion, in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Twelve  who  represent  the  more 
strictly   Judaic  limitation  of  the   Messianic  mission ;   and  they 
seem  to  hold  that  the  preaching  of  the  Seventy  is  represented  as 
not  confined  to  Judaea,  but  as  extending  to  Samaria,  and  that 
it  thus  denoted  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  also  to  the  Gentiles. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  critics,  many,  though  by  no  means  all, 
of  whom  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  the  passage,  are 
disp>osed  to  deny  the  Pauline  tendency  and  any  special  connection 
with  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  rather  to  see  in  the  number 
seventy  a  reference  to  well-known  Judaistic  institutions.     It  is  true 
that  the  number  of  the  nations  was  set  down  at  seventy  by  Jewish 
tradition,^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  number  of  the  elders 

'   Farnir,  Life  of  Christy  i.,  208  f. 

'  Luke  X.  I  f.  We  need  not  discuss  the  precise  number,  whether  70  or  72. 
The  very  same  uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  number  of  the  elders  and  of 
the  nations. 

3  Even  Thiersch  is  struck  by  this  singular  fact.  **  It  is  remarkable/'  he  says, 
*'  that  no  farther  mention  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ  (Luke  x.  i)  occurs 
in  the  N.  T.,  and  that  no  credible  tradition  regarding  them  is  preserved  "  {Die 
Kirche  im  ap,  Zeit.j  p.  79,  anm.  2). 

*  Euseb  ,  H,  E,,  i.  12.  s  lb,,  cf.  i  Cor.  xv.  5  f. 

**  See  p.  63;  Clem.  Recog.,  ii.  42;  Epiphanius,  Hirr.,  i.  5;  Eisenmenger, 
Entd,  Judenihumy  ii.,  p.  3  f.,  p.  736  f. 
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chosen  by  Moses  from  amongst  the  children  of  Israel  by  God's 
command  to  help  him,  and  to  whom  God  gave  of  his  spirit ;'  and 
also  of  the  national  Sanhedrin,  which,  according  to  the  Mischna,- 
still  represented  the  Mosaic  council.    This  view  receives  confirma- 
tion from  the  Clementine  Recognitions  in  the  following  passage : 
"  He,  therefore,  chose  us  twelve  who  first  believed  in  him,  whom 
he  named  Apostles  ;  afterwards  seventy-two  other  disciples  of  most 
approved  goodness,  that,  even  in  this  way,  recognising  the  simili- 
tude of  Moses,  the  multitude  might  believe  that  this  is  the  prophet 
to  come,  whom  Moses  foretold."^    The  passage  here  referred  to  is 
twice  quoted  in  the  Acts  :  "  Moses  indeed  said :   A  prophet  will 
the  Lord  our  God  raise  up  unto  you  from  among  your  brethren, 
like  unto  me,"  etc.^     On  examination,  we  do  not  find  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  seventy  disciples  were  sent 
to  the  Samaritans  or  Gentiles,  or  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
universalistic  ideas.     Jesus  had  "  stedfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,"  and  sent   messengers   before   him   who  "went  and 
entered  into  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  to  make  ready  for  him,'' 
but  they  repulsed  him,  "  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would 
go    to    Jerusalem.  "5     There    is    a    decided    break    before    the 
appointment  of  the  Seventy.     "  After  these  things  {lura  Torra) 
the  Lord  appointed  seventy  others  also,  and  sent  them  two  and 
two  before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place  whither  he  himself  was 
about  to  come."^    There  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  instructions 
given  to  them  which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  they  were  sent 
to  Samaria,  and  only  the  inference  from  the  number  seventy,  taken 
as  typical  of  the  nations,  suggests  it.      That  inference   is  not 
sufficiently  attested,  and  the  slightness  of  the  use  made  of  the 
seventy  disciples  in  the  third  Gospel — this  occasion  being  the  only 
one  on  which  they  are  mentioned,  and  no  specific  intimation  of 
any  mission  to  all  people  being  here  given — does  not  favour  the 
theory  of    Pauline    tendency.      So    far    as   we   are    concerned 
the   point  is   unimportant.      Those  who    assert    the    universal- 
istic character  of  the  episode  generally  deny  its  authenticity  ;  most 
of  those  who  accept  it  as  historical  deny  its  universalism. 

*  Numbers  xi.  i6  f.,  25  f.  ;  also  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  who  went 
into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  27). 

'  Sanhtdr,^  i.  6. 

3  Nos  ergo  primes  elegit  duodecim  sibi  credentes,  quos  Apostohs  nofHtna^i, 
postniodum  alios  septuaginta  duos  probatissinfos  discipuhs,  ut  vel  hoc  mo^ 
recogniia  imagine  Moysis  crederet  multitttdo,  quia  hie  esiy  quern  praedixit 
Moysis  vetilurum  prophetam  {Recog.,  i.  40;  cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  £w.  /ustin'. 
P'  356  f.).  Hilgenfeld  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  trmdition  out  U 
which  both  the  third  Synoptist  and  the  Clementines  may  have  drawn  thdi 
materials. 

*  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37  ;  cf.  Deuteron.  xviii.  18. 

5  Lukeix.  51  f.  *  /*.,  x.  i. 
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The  order  to  go  and  teach  all  nations  by  no  means 
carries  us  beyond  strictly  Messianic  limits.  Whilst  the  Jews 
expected  the  Messiah  to  restore  the  people  of  Israel  to  their  own 
Holy  Land  and  crown  them  with  unexampled  prosperity  and 
peace,  revenging  their  past  sorrows  upon  their  enemies,  and  grant- 
ing them  supremacy  over  all  the  earth,  they  likewise  held  that  one 
of  the  Messianic  glories  was  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
to  the  worship  of  Jahveh.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  prophets,  and 
it  requires  no  proof.  The  Jews,  as  the  people  with  whom  God  had 
entered  into  Covenant,  were  first  to  be  received  into  the  kingdom. 
"  Let  the  children  first  be  filled,"*  and  then  the  heathen  might 
partake  of  the  bread.  Regarding  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  therefore,  there  was  no  doubt ;  the  only  questions  were 
as  to  the  time  and  the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  national 
fellowship.  As  to  the  time,  there  never  had  been  any  expectation 
that  the  heathen  could  be  turned  to  Jahveh  in  numbers  before  the 
apf)earance  of  the  Messiah,  but  converts  to  Judaism  had  been 
made  in  all  ages,  and  after  the  dispersion,  especially,  the  influence 
of  the  Jews  upon  the  professors  of  the  effete  and  expiring  religions 
of  Rome,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt  was  very  great,  and  numerous 
proselytes  adopted  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  were  eagerly  sought  for," 
in  spite  of  the  abusive  terms  in  which  the  Talmudists  spoke  of 
them.3 

The  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  perfectly  definite. 
The  case  of  converts  had  been  early  foreseen  and  provided  for  in 
the  Mosaic  code.  Without  referring  to  minor  points,  we  may  at 
once  say  that  circumcision  was  indispensable  to  admission  into  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel.-*  Participation  in  the  privileges 
of  the  Covenant  could  only  be  secured  by  accepting  the  mark  of 
that  Covenant.  Very  many,  however,  had  adopted  Judaism  to  a 
great  extent  who  were  not  willing  to  undergo  the  rite  requisite  to 
full  admission  into  the  nation,  and  a  certain  modification  had 
gradually  been  introduced  by  which,  without  it,  strangers  might  be 
admitted  into  partial  communion  with  Israel.  There  were,  there- 
fore, two  classes  of  proselytes :  the  first  called  Proselytes  of  the 
Covenant  or  of  Righteousness,  who  were  circumcised,  obeyed  the 
whole  Mosaic  law,  and  were  fully  incorporated  with  Israel ;  and  the 
other  called  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  or  worshippers  of  Jahveh, 
who  in  the  New  Testament  are  commonly  called  ol  a-iPofuvoi  rhv 
Beoi^,  or  ot  €u<r€j8€4s.  These  had  not  undergone  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, and  therefore  were  not  participators  in  the  Covenant,  but 


«   Mark  viii.  27.  '  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

3  They  were  said  to  be  '*as  a  scab  to  Israel.'^     Bab,  Middah,  fol.  xiii.  2 ; 
Lightfoot,  Hora.  Hehr,^  W&rksy  xi.,  p.  282. 

^  Exod.  xii.  48 ;  Namb.  ix.  14 ;  cf.  Ex.  xii.  19,  etc. 
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merely  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel,  and  were  only  compelled  to 
observe  the  seven  Noachian  prescriptions.  These  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate,  however,  were  little  more  than  on  sufferance.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  Temple,  and  even  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
represent  it  to  be  pollution  for  a  Jew  to  have  intercourse  with 
them  :  it  requires  direct  divine  intervention  to  induce  Peter  to  go 
to  Cornelius,  and  to  excuse  his  doing  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive 
Church.'  Nothing  short  of  circumcision  and  full  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  Jaw  could  secure  the  privileges  of  the  Covenant  with  Israel 
to  a  stranger,  and  in  illustration  of  this  we  may  again  point  to  the 
Acts,  where  certain  who  came  from  Judssa,  members  of  the 
primitive  Church,  teach  the  Christians  of  Antioch :  "  Except  ye 
have  been  circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses  ye  cannot  be 
saved."^    This  will  be  more  fully  shown  as  we  proceed. 

The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  least 
degree  an  idea  foreign  to  Judaism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  formed  an 
intimate  part  of  the  Messianic  ex[>ectation  of  the  later  prophets. 
The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  privileges  and  promises  of  the 
Covenant,  however,  were  full  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
submission  to  the  initiatory  rite.  That  small  and  comparatively 
insignificant  people,  with  an  arrogance  that  would  hieive  been 
ridiculous  if,  in  the  influence  which  they  have  actually  exerted  over 
the  world,  it  had  not  been  almost  sublime,  not  only  supposed 
themselves  the  sole  and  privileged  recipients  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
as  his  chosen  and  peculiar  people,  but  they  contemplated  nothing 
short  of  universal  submission  to  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  supremacy 
of  Israel  over  all  the  earth. 

We  are  now  better  able  to  estimate  the  position  of  the  Twelve 
when  the  death  of  their  Master  threw  them  on  their  own  resources, 
and  left  them  to  propagate  his  Gospel  as  they  themselves  under- 
stood it.  Born  a  Jew  of  the  race  of  David,  accepting  during  his 
life  the  character  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  dying  with  the 
mocking  title  "  King  of  the  Jews  "  written  upon  his  cross,  Jesus 
had  left  his  disciples  in  close  communion  vrith  the  Mosaism  which 
he  had  spiritualised  and  ennobled,  but  had  not  abolished.  He 
himself  had  taught  them  that  "  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness," and  from  his  youth  upwards  had  set  them  the  example 
of  enlightened  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  His  precept  had 
not  belied  his  example,  and,  whilst  in  strong  terms  we  fmd  him 
inculcating  the  permanence  of  the  Law,  it  is  certain  that  he  left  no 
order  to  disregard  it.     He  confined  his  own  preaching  to  the  Jews ; 

*  Acts  X.  2  f. ,  xi.  2  f.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  :  "The  Apostles  of  the  circumcisioa. 
even  St.  Peter  himself,  had  failed  hitherto  to  comprehend  the  wide  purpose  d 
God.  With  their  fellow-countrymen  they  still  *held  it  unlawful  for  a  Jew  u^ 
keep  company  with  an  alien '  (Acts  x.  28) "  {Galatioits,  p.  290). 

'  Acts  XV.  I. 
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the  first  ministers  of  the  Messiah  represented  the  twelve  tribes  of 
the  people  of  Israel ;  and  the  first  Christians  were  of  that  nation, 
with  no  distinctive  worship,  but  practising  as  before  the  whole 
Mosaic  ritual.     What  Neander  says  of  "  many  "  may,  we  think,  be 
referred  to  all :  "  That  Jesus  faithfully  observed  the  form  of  the 
Jewish  law  served  to  them  as  evidence  that  this  form  should  ever 
preserve  its  value."'     As  a  fact,   the   Apostles    and    the  early 
Christians  continued  as  before  assiduously  to  practise  all  the  obser- 
vances of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  frequent  the  Temple,'  and  adhere  to 
the  usual  strict  forms  of  Judaism.     In  addition  to  the  influence  of 
the  example  of  Jesus  and  the  powerful  effect  of  national  habit, 
there  were  many  strong  reasons  which  obviously  must  to  Jews  have 
rendered  abandonment  of  the  law  as  difficult  as  submission  to  its 
full  requirements  must  have  been  to  Gentiles.     Holding  as  they 
did  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Law  was  inculcated  on  almost  every  page,  it  would 
have   been   impossible,  without    counter-teaching    of   the    most 
peremptory  and  convincing  character,  to  have  shaken  its  supre- 
macy ;  but,  beyond  this,  in  that  theocratic  community  Mosaism 
was  not  only  the  condition  of  the  Covenant  and  the  key  of  the 
Temple,  but  it  was  also  the  diploma  of  citizenship,  and  the  bond 
of  social  and  political  life.     To  abandon  the  observance  of  the 
I^w  was  not  only  to  resign  the   privilege  and   the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Israel,  to  relinquish  the  faith  of  the  Patriarchs  who 
were  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  to  forsake  a  divinely  appointed 
form    of    worship,  without  any  recognised    or    even    indicated 
substitute,  but  it  severed  the  only  link  between  the  individual  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  left  him  in  despised  isolation,  an  out- 
cast  from  the  community.      They  had   no    idea  that  any  such 
sacrifice  was  required  of  them.     They  were  simply  Jews  believing 
in  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  they  held  that  all  things  else  were  to 
proceed    as   before,    until   the   glorious    second   coming   of  the 
Christ. 

The  Apostles  and  the  primitive  Christians  continued  to  hold  the 
national  belief  that  the  way  to  Christianity  lay  through  Judaism, 
and  that  the  observance  of  the  law  was  obligatory  and  circum- 
cision necessary  to  complete  communion.  Paul  describes  with 
unappeased  irritation  the  efforts  made  by  the  community  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  "  pillars  "  were  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  force 
Titus,  a  Cientile  Christian,  to  be  circumcised,^  and  even  the  Acts 
represent  James  and  all  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  as 

'  Pflanzungy  «.  s,  w.,  p.  47. 

'  Acts  ii.  46,  iii.  i,  v.  20,  42,  xxi.  20-27,  xxii.  17,  etc. 
3  Gal.  ii.  3  f.     As  we  shall  more  fully  discuss  this  episode  hereafter,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  here. 
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requesting  Paul,  long  after,  to  take  part  with  four  Jewish  Christians, 
who  had  a  vow  and  were  about  to  purify  themselves  and  shave 
their  heads  and,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purifica- 
tion, make  the  usual  offering  in  the  Temple,  in  order  to  convince 
the  "  many  thousands  there  of  those  who  have  believed,  and  are 
all  zealous  for  the  law,''  that  it  is  untrue  that  he  teaches :  '*  all  the 
Jews  who  are  among  the  Gentiles  apostacy  (dirooToo-MLv)  from 
Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
neither  to  walk  after  the  customs,"  and  to  show,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  himself  walks  orderly  and  keeps  the  Law.'  As  true 
Israelites,  with  opinions  fundamentally  unchanged  by  belief  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they  held  that  the  Gospel  was  specially 
intended  for  the  people  of  the  Covenant,  and  they  confined  their 
teaching  to  the  Jews.^  A  Gentile,  whilst  still  uncircumcised,  even 
although  converted,  could  not,  they  thought,  be  received  on  an 
equality  with  the  Jew,  but  defiled  him  by  contact.-^  The  attitude 
of  the  Christian  Jew  to  the  merely  Christian  Gentile,  who  had  noi 
entered  the  community  by  the  portal  of  Judaism,  was,  as  before, 
simply  that  of  the  Jew  to  the  proselyte  of  the  Gate.  The  Apostles 
could  not  upon  any  other  terms  have  then  even  contemplated  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Jesus  had  limited  his  own  teaching  lo 
the  Jews,  and,  according  to  the  first  Gosjjel,  had  positively 
prohibited,  at  one  time  at  least,  their  going  to  the  Gentiles,  or  even 
to  the  Samaritans,  and  if  there  had  been  an  order  to  preach  to  all 
nations  it  certainly  was  not  accompanied  by  any  removal  of  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  Law.* 

'  Acts  xxi.  18-26 ;  cf.  xv.  i.  Paul  is  also  represented  as  saying  to  ihe 
Jews  of  Rome  that  he  has  done  nothing  "against  the  customs  of  their 
Fathers." 

'  Dr.  Lightfoot  says :  '^Meanwhile  atjerosalemsomeyears  passed  away  before 
the  barrier  of  Judaism  was  assailed.  The  Apostles  still  observed  the  Mosair 
ritual ;  they  still  confined  their  preaching  to  Jews  by  birth,  or  Jews  by  adoption, 
the  proselytes  of  the  Covenant,*'  etc.  {Paufs  Ep.  to  Gal,^  p.  287).  Palc) 
says:  "It  was  not  yet  known  to  the  Apostles  that  they  were  at  liberty  t'» 
propose  the  religion  to  mankind  at  large.  That  '  mystery,'  as  St.  Pftal  calls  it 
(Epn.  iii.  3-6),  and  as  it  then  was,  was  revealed  to  Peter  by  anespccinl  miracle' 
\a  Viisw  of  the  Evidence^  etc.,  ed.  Potts,  1850,  p.  228). 

3  Acts  X.  if.,  14,  28  ;  xi.  I  f. 

•*  Dr.  Lightfoot  says :  "The  Master  himself  had  left  no  express  instructions 
He  had  charged  them,  it  is  true,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  bat  hov 
this  injunction  was  to  be  carried  out,  by  what  changes  a  national  Church  mos'^ 
expand  into  an  universal  Church,  they  had  not  been  told.  He  had,  indeed, 
asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  spirit  over  the  letter  ;  he  had  enunciated  the 
great  principle — as  wide  in  its  application  as  the  law  itself — that  *  man  was  nd 
made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  for  man.'  He  had  pointed  to  ibc 
fulfilment  of  the  law  in  the  Gospel.  So  far  he  had  discredited  tne  law,  but  he 
had  not  deposed  it  or  abolished  it.  It  was  left  to  the  Apostles  themselves, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  moulded  by  circumstances  and  mook^- 
ing  them  in  turn,  to  work  out  the  great  change''  {St,  Pouts  Ep.  to  Gal-, 
p.  286). 
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II  has   been  remarked  that   neither   party,    in  the  great   dis- 
cussion in  the  Church  regarding  the  terms  upon  which  Gentiles 
might     be    admitted    to    the    privileges    of    Christianity,    ever 
appealed  in   support   of    their  views    to   specific   instructions  of 
Jesus  on  the  subject.     The  reason  is  intelligible  enough.     The 
Petrine   party,    supported    as    they   were   by   the    whole   weight 
of  the  Law  and  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  by  the  example 
and  tacit  approval  of  the  Master,  could  not  have  felt  even  that 
degree  of  doubt  which  precedes  an  appeal  to  authority.     The 
party  of  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  had  nothing  in  their  favour  to 
which  a  specific  appeal  could  have  been  made;  but  in  his  constant 
protest  that  he  had  not  received  his  doctrine  from  man,  but  had 
been  taught  it  by  direct  revelation,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  a  substantial  difference  between  Chri.s- 
tianity   and   Judaism,    in   reality   endeavoured    to  set   aside   the 
authority  of  the  Judaistic  party  by  an  appeal  from  the  earthly  to 
the  spiritualised  Messiah.     Even  after  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jeru- 
salem about  the  year  50,  the  elder  Apostles  still  retained  the  views 
which  we  have  shown  to  have  been  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and,  as  we  learn  from  Paul  himself,  they  still  continued 
mere  "  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision,"  limiting  their  mission  to  the 
Jews.' 

The   Apostles  and    the    primitive   Christians,   therefore,  after 
the    death   of    their    Master,  whom    they  believed    to  be    the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  having  received  his  last  instructions  and 
formed    their    final    impressions   of    his  views,  remained  Jews, 
believing  in  the  continued  obligation  to  observe  the  Law,  and, 
consequently,  holding  the  initiatory  rite  essential  to  participation 
in   the   privileges   of  the   Covenant.     They  held   this   not   only 
as  Jews   believing  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament 
and   of  the   law,  but   as  Christians   confirmed   by  the   example 
and    the    teaching    of   their  Christ,  whose  very  coming  was  a 
substantial   ratification   of  the   ancient  faith  of  Israel.     In  this 
position  they  stood  when  the  Gospel,  without  their  intervention, 
and  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  began  to  spread 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  the  terms  of  their  admission  came  into 
question.       It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  total  removal  of  con- 
ditions, advocated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  with  all  the  vehemence  and 
warmth  of  his  energetic  character,  and  involving  nothing  short  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  law  and  surrender  of  all  the  privileges  of 
Israel,  must  have  been  shocking  not  only  to  the  prejudices  but 
also  to  the  deepest  religious  convictions  of  men  who,  although 
Christians,  had  not  ceased  to  be  Jews,  and,  unlike  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  had  been  directly  and  daily  in  contact  with  Jesus, 

'  Gal.  ii.  0. 
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without  having  been  taught  such  revolutionary  principles.  From 
this  point  we  have  to  proceed  with  our  examination  of  the  account 
in  the  Acts  of  the  relation  of  the  elder  Apostles  to  Paul,  and  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  before  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    HISTORICAL   VALUE   OF   THE   WORK    (CONTINUED): 

STEPHEN   THE   MARTYR 

Before  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself  comes  on  the  scene, 
and  is  directly  hrought  in  contact  with  the  Twelve,  we  have  to 
study  the  earlier  incidaits  narrated  in  the  Acts,  wherein  it  is  said 
the  emancipation  of  the  Church  from  Jewish  exclusiveness  had 
already  either  commenced  or  been  clearly  anticipated.  The  first 
of  these  which  demands  our  attention  is  the  narrative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen.  This  episode,  although  highly  interesting 
and  important  in  itself,  might,  we  consider,  have  been  left  un- 
noticed in  connection  with  the  special  point  now  engaging  our 
attention ;  but  such  significance  has  been  imparted  to  it  by  the 
views  which  critics  have  discovered  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  that 
we  cannot  pass  it  without  attention. 

We   read'    that,  in    consequence    of   murmurs  amongst    the 
Hellenists  against  the  Hebrews  that  their  widows  were  neglected 
in  the  daily  distribution  of  alms,  seven  deacons  were  appointed 
specially  to  attend  to  such  ministrations.      Amongst  these,  it  is 
said,  was  Stephen,  '^a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Stephen,  it  appears,  by  no  means  limited  his  attention   to  the 
material  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  but,  being  '*  full 
of  grace  and  power,  did  great  wonders  and  signs  (rtpara  koI  (njfieia 
fiL€yd\a)  amongst  the  people,"     "But  there  arose  certain  of  those 
of  the  synagogue  which  is  called  (the  synagogue)  of  the  Liber- 
tines^ and  of  the  Cyrenians  and  of  the  Alexandrians  and  of  them 
of  Cilicia  and  of  Aisia,  disputing  with  Stephen ;  and  they  were  not 
able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake.     Then 
they  suborned  men  who  said:  We  have  heard  him  speak  blas- 
phemous words  against  Moses  and  God.     And  they  stirred  up  the 
people  and  the  elders  and  the  scribes,  and  came  upon  him  and 
seized,  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  Council,  and  set  up  false 
witnesses,  who  said :  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  words  against 
the  holy  place  and  the  law ;  for  we  have  heard  him  say  that  Jesus, 
this     Nazarene,   shall   destroy   this  place,  and   shall   change   the 

«   Acts  vi.  I  f. 

*   The   Libertines  were  probably  Jewish  freedmen,  or  the  descendants  of 
^eed-xnen,  who  had  returnea  to  Jerusalem  from  Rome. 
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customs  which  Moses  delivered  to  us."  The  high  priest  asks  him: 
Are  these  things  so  ?  And  Stephen  delivers  an  address,  which 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  amongst  critics  and 
divines.  The  contents  of  the  speech,  taken  by  themselves,  do  not 
present  any  difficulty  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned;  but,  regarded 
as  a  reply  to  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  false 
witnesses,  the  defence  of  Stephen  has  perhaps  been  interpreted  in 
a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  shadowy  outlines  have  been  used  as  a  setting  for  the 
pious  thoughts  of  subsequent  generations,  and  every  imaginable 
intention  has  been  ascribed  to  the  proto-raartyr,  every  possible  or 
impossible  reference  detected  in  the  phrases  of  his  oration.  This 
has  mainly  arisen  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  account  in  the 
Acts,  and  the  absence  of  many  important  details,  which  has  Id: 
criticism  to  adopt  that  "  divinatorischrcombinatoriscfu "  procedure 
which  is  so  apt  to  evolve  any  favourite  theory  from  the  inner  con- 
sciousness. 

The  prevailing  view  amongst  the  great  majority  of  critics 
of  all  schools  is,  that  Stephen  is  represented  in  the  Acts  &> 
the  forerunner  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  anticipating  his  universalisdi 
principles,  and  proclaiming  with  more  or  less  of  directness 
the  abrogation  of  Mosaic  ordinances  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  Church.'  This  view  was  certainly  advanced  by 
Augustine,  and  lies  at  the  base  of  his  famous  sapng,  '^  Si  sanOki 
Stepfianus  sic  non  orasset^  ecclesia  Faulum  non  haberet  ";*  but  it  vas 
first  clearly  enunciated  by  Baur,  who  subjected  the  speech  of 
Stephen  to  detailed  analysis,3  and  his  interpretation  has  to  a  laigr 
extent  been  adopted  even  by  Apologists.  It  must  be  clearh 
understood  that  adher^ice  to  this  reading  of  the  aim  and  meaninj: 
of  the  speech,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Acts,  by  no  means  involves  x^ 
admission  of  its  authenticity,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  impugned 
by  Baur  himself,  and  by  a  large  number  of  independent  critics. 
We  have  the  misfortune  of  differing  most  materially  from  tbc 
prevalent  view  regarding  the  contents  of  the  speech,  and  we  mai& 
tain  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Acts,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  wbk^ 
can  be  legitimately  construed  into  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaic  bv. 
or  which  anticipiates  the  Christian  universalism  of  Paul.  Spao:. 
however,  forbids  our  entering  here  upon  a  discussion  of  thii 
subject ;  but  the  course  which  we  must  adopt  with  r^;ard  to  : 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  interpretation  of  th- 
speecht     We  consider  that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  thai  ifcc 

'  Holsten,  we  think  rightly,  denies  that  Stephen  can  be  consideied  in  s^ 
way  the  forerunner  of  Paul  {Zum  Ev,  Paulus  u,  Petr,^  p.  52  anm.  *  *,  p»  25' 
anm.  *). 

'  Senno  i.  in  fest.  St.  Stephani 

3  De  orationis  habita  a  Stephanc  consiHo^  1829  ;  Paulus  u.  s,  w.,  L  49 1 
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discourse  put  into  the  mouth  of  Stephen  was  ever  actually  delivered, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  every  ground  for  holding  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  composition  by  the  author  of  the  Acts. 
We  shall  endeavour  clearly  to  state  the  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  such  a  person  as  Stephen  ever  existed. 
The  statements  of  the  Apostle  Paul  leave  no  doubt  that  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  must  have  broken  out 
previous  to  his  conversion,  but  no  details  are  given,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  otherwise  than  extraordinary  that  Paul 
should  not  in  any  of  his  own  writings  have  referred  to  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  Christian  Church,  if  the  account  which  is  given  of 
him  be  historical.  It  may  be  argued  that  his  own  share  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  made  the  episode  an  unpleasant  memory, 
which  the  Apostle  would  not  readily  recall.  Considering  the 
generosity  of  Paul's  character,  on  the  one  hand,  however,  and  the 
important  position  assigned  to  Stephen,  on  the  other,  this  cannot 
be  admitted  as  an  explanation,  and  it  is  perfectly  unaccountable 
that,  if  Stephen  really  be  a  historical  personage,  no  mention  of 
him  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

Moreover,  if  Stephen  was,  as  asserted,  the  direct  forerunner  of 
Paul,  and  in  his  hearing  enunciated  sentiments  like  those  ascribed 
to  him,  already  expressing  much  more  than  the  germ — indeed, 
the  ftiU  spirit — of  Pauline  universality,  it  would  be  passing  strange 
that  Paul  not  only  tacitly  ignores  all  that  he  owes  to  the  proto- 
martyr,  but  vehemently  protests  :  "  But  I  make  known  unto  you, 
brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  by  me  is  not  after 
man.  For  neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man,  nor  was  taught  it, 
but  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."'  There  is  no  evidence 
that  such  a  person  exercised  any  such  influence  on  Paul.* 
One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  the  speech  and  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
made  so  little  impression  on  Paul  that,  according  to  Acts,  he 
continued  a  bitter  persecutor  of  Christianity,  "  making  havoc  of 
the  Church." 

The  statement,  vi.  8,  that  "  Stephen,  full  of  grace  and  power, 
did  great  wonders  and  signs  among  the  people,"  is  not  calculated 
to  increase  confidence  in  the  narrative  as  sober  history ;  and  as 
little  is  the  assertion,  vi.  15,  that  "all  who  sat  in  the  Council, 
looking  steadfastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel."     This,  we  think,  is  evidently  an  instance  of  Christian 

'  Gal.  i.  II,  12. 

'  It  is  further  very  remarkable,  if  it  Ije  assumed  that  the  vision,  Acts  vii.  55, 
actually  was  seen,  that,  in  giving  a  list  of  those  who  have  seen  the  risen  Jesus 
(i  Cor.  XV.  5-8),  which  he  evidently  intends  to  be  complete,  he  does  not 
include  Stephen. 
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subjective  opinion  made  objective.     How,  we  might  ask,  could  it 
be  known  to  the  writer  that  all  who  sat  at  the  Council  saw  this  ? 
Neander  replies  that  prob^ly  it  is  the  evidence  of  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  of  the  impression  made  on  them  by  the  aspect  of 
Stephen.'     The  intention  of  the  writer,  however,  obviously  is  to 
describe  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  and  this   is   in   his  usual 
manner  in  this  book,  where  miraculous  agency  is   more  freely 
employed  than  in  any  other  in  the  Canon.-    The  session  of  the 
Council  commences  in  a  regular  manner,'  but  the  previous  arrest 
of  Stephen,  3  and  the  subsequent  interruption  of  his  defence,  are 
described  as  a  tumultuous  proceeding,  his  death  being  unsanctioned 
by  any  sentence  of  the  Council.-*    The  Sanhedrin,  indeed,  could 
not  execute  any  sentence  of  death  without  the  ratification  of  the 
Roman  authorities,'  and  nothing  is  said  in  the  narrative  which 
implies  that  any  regular  verdict  was  pronounced;    but,  on   the 
contrary,   the    tumult   described   in  v.    57    f.   excludes   such  a 
supposition.     Olshausen^  considers  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
collision  with  the  Roman  power,  the  Sanhedrin  did  not  pronounce 
any  formal  judgment,  but  connived  at  the  execution  which  some 
fanatics  carried  out.     This  explanation   is  inadmissible,  because 
it    is    clear  that  the    members   of  the   Council   themselves,  if 
also  the  audience,  attacked  and  stoned  Stephen.     The  actual 
stoning^  is  carried  out  with  all  regard  to  legal  forms,  the  victim 

*  Pflanzungy  u.  s.  w.j  p.  68.  *  vi.  13  f.,  vii.   i.  3  vi.  11,  12. 

*  Humphrey  {On  the  Acts^  p.  668  f.)i  witn  a  few  others,  thinks  there  wiis  s 
regular  sentence.  De  Wette  {K.  ErkL  AposUlgesch,^  p.  114)  thinks  it  moiv 
probable  that  there  was  a  kind  of  sentence  pronoanced,  and  that  the  reporter, 
not  having  been  an  eye-witness,  does  not  quite  correctly  state  the  case. 

5  John  xviii.  31.  Cf.  Origen,  Ad  African.  y%  14;  Alford,  Gk,  TVsi.,  "u  . 
p.  82  f.  ;  Baur,  PauIuSy  i.,  p.  62  ;  von  Dollinger,  Christ,  u  Kircke^  p,  456  f 
Holtzmann,  in  Bunsen^s  Biblew,,  viii.,  p.  338 ;  Neander,  Pfiantung^  p.  72  f  : 
Olshausen,  Afig.y  p.  125;  Weizsacker,  in  SchenkeTs  Bib.  Lex,,  v.,  p.  387. 
Zeller,  Apg,,  p.  150.  it  is  argued,  however,  that  the  trial  of  Stephen  pr- 
bably  took  place  just  after  the  recall  of  Pontius  Pilate,  either  in  an  intcrvi. 
when  the  Roman  Procurator  was  absent,  or  when  one  favourable  to  the  Jc*- 
had  replaced  Pilate.  A  most  arbitrary  explanation,  for  which  no  ground,  b:t 
the  narrative  which  requires  defence,  can  be  given. 

*  Di€  Apostelgesch.,  125. 

7  It  is  said  both  in  v.  58  and  v.  59  that  *'  they  stoned"  him.  The  double  u^ 
of  the  term  ^XtBo^hXoxjp  has  called  forth  many  curious  explanations.  Heinrich- 
(advii.  57,  p.  205),  and  after  him  Kuinoel  (iv.,p.  280),  explain  the  first  a^ 
meaning  only  that  they  prepared  to  stone  him,  or  that  they  wantonly  threv 
stones  at  him  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  Olshausen  (on  vii.  57*^> 
p.  125)  considers  the  first  to  be  a  mere  anticipation  of  the  second  mor- 
definitely  described  stoning.  So  also  Meyer  (on  vii.  57,  p.  193)-  Bice* 
{EinL  N.  y.,  p.  341  f.)  conjectures  that  the  author  only  found  it  staa- 
generally  in  the  written  source  which  he  uses,  as  in  v.  50,  that  they  c&- 
Stephen  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  him,  and  that,  from  mere  oral  tradition,  "^ 
inserted  the  second  ^X(9o/96Xour,  v.  59,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  tho-e  reU:«r 
about  SauL 
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being  taken  out  of  the  city,'  and  the  witnesses  casting  the  first 
stone,^  and  for  this  purpose  taking  off  their  outer  garments. 

The  whole  account,  with  its  singular  mixture  of  lawlessness  and 
formality,  is  extremely  improbable,  and  more  especially  when  the 
sf)eech  itself  is  considered.  The  proceedings  commence  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  the  high  priest  calls  upon  Stephen  for  his 
defence.  The  Council  and  audience  listen  patiently  and  quietly 
to  his  speech,  and  no  interruption  takes  place  until  he  has  said  all 
that  he  had  to  say ;  for  it  must  be  apparent  that,  when  the  speaker 
abandons  narrative  and  argument  and  breaks  into  direct  invective, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  intention  to  prolong  the  addreiss, 
as  no  expectation  of  calm  attention  after  such  denunciations  could 
have  been  natural.  The  tumult  cuts  short  the  oration  precisely 
where  the  author  had  exhausted  his  subject,  and  by  temporary 
lawlessness  overcomes  the  legal  difficulty  of  a  sentence  which  the 
Sanhedrin,  without  the  ratification  of  the  Roman  authority,  could 
not  have  carried  out.  As  soon  as  the  tumult  has  effected  these 
objects,  all  becomes  orderly  and  legal  again;  and,  consequently, 
the  witnesses  can  lay  their  garments  *'  at  a  young  man's  feet  whose 
name  was  Saul."  The  principal  actor  in  the  work  is  thus 
dramatically  introduced.  As  the  trial  commences  with  a  super- 
natural illumination  of  the  face  of  Stephen,  it  ends  with  a  super- 
natural vision,  in  which  Stephen  sees  heaven  opened,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Such  a  trial  and 
such  an  execution  present  features  which  are  undoubtedly  not 
historical. 

This  impression  is  certainly  not  lessened  when  we  find  how 
many  details  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Stephen  are  based  on  the 
accounts  in  the  Gospels  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Jesus.  The 
irritated  adversaries  of  Stephen  stir  up  the  people  and  the  elders 
and  scribes,  and  come  upon  him  and  lead  him  to  the  Council.  3 
They  seek  false  witness  against  him  ;^  and  these  false  witnesses 
accuse  him  of  speaking  against  the  temple  and  the  law.s  The 
false  witnesses  who  are  set  up  against  Jesus  with  similar  testimony, 
according  to  the  first  two  Synoptics,  are  strangely  omitted  by  the 
third.  The  reproduction  of  this  trait  here  has  much  that  is 
suggestive.  The  high  priest  asks:  "Are  these  things  so?"^  Stephen, 
at  the  close  of  his  speech,  exclaims :  "  I  see  the  heavens  opened, 

■  Levit.  xxiv.  14.  *  Deut.  xvii.  7. 

3  Acts  vi.  12  ;  cf.  Luke  xxii.  66,  Matt.  xxvi.  57. 

*  Acts  vi.  1 1 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  59,  Mark  xiv.  55. 

5  Acts  vi.  13  f.;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  60  f.,  Mark  xiv.  57  f. 

^  The^words  in  Acts  vii.  l  are  :  eTircK  di  6  dpx^epevr  Bi  (dpa)  roDra  o6tw 
#Y€t ;    in   Matt.  xxvi.  63,  airoicpt^cif  6  dpxifpein  etirey  aiVry-  *E^opKl^u<r€...... 

fro  ii/u^  etrot  €l  <ri^  et&  xp^crbi ;  in  Luke  xxii.  66 X^hrorrer  El  «ri>  ^  6 

Xpurr&t,  e/»^  ^fur-     Cf.  Zeller,  ZHe  Apostelg.y  p.  i53»  ^nm.  2. 
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and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  Jesus 
says :  "  Henceforth  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  power  of  God."'  Whilst  he  is  being  stoned,  Stephen 
prays,  saying:  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  Spirit";  and,  similarly, 
Jesus  on  the  cross  cries,  vnth  a  loud  voice :  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;  and,  having  said  this,  he  expired.''^ 
Stephen,  as  he  is  about  to  die,  cries,  with  a  loud  voice :  "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge;  and  when  he  said  this  he  fell 
asleep";  and  Jesus  says:  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  "3  These  two  sayings  of  Jesus  are  not  given  any- 
where but  in  the  third  Synoptic,*  and  their  imitation  by  Stephen, 
in  another  work  of  the  same  Evangelist,  is  a  peculiarity  which 
deserves  attention.  It  is  argued  by  Apologists  that  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  the  first  martyrs  should  have  the  example 
of  the  suffering  Jesus  in  their  minds,  and  die  with  his  expressions 
of  love  and  resignation  on  their  lips.  On  the  other  hand,  taken 
along  with  other  most  suspicious  circumstances  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  and  with  the  fact,  which  we  shall  presently 
demonstrate,  that  the  speech  of  Stephen  is  nothing  more  than  a 
composition  by  the  author  of  Acts,  the  singular  analogies  presented 
by  this  narrative  with  the  trial  and  last  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels  seem  to  us  an  additional  indication  of  its  inauthenticity. 
As  Baur5  and  Zellei^  have  well  argued,  the  use  of  two  expressions 
of  Jesus  only  found  in  the  third  S5nioptic  is  a  phenomenon  which 
is  much  more  naturally  explained  by  attributing  them  to  the 
author,  who  of  course  knew  that  Gospel  well,  than  to  Stephen,  who 
did  not  know  it  at  all.?  The  prominence  which  is  given  to  this 
episode  of  the  first  Christian  martyrdom  is  intelligible  in  itself. 
and  it  acquires  fresh  significance  when  it  is  considered  as  the 
introduction  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  perfect  silence  regarding 
the  proto-martyr,  however,  confirms  the  belief  which  we  otherwise 
acquire,  that  the  whole  narrative  and  speech,  whatever  unknown 

*  Acts  vii.  56,  Luke  xxii.  69. 

«  Xjiyoyra'  Ki^pie  *Ii7<roO,  d4^ai  t6  irpcvfid  fiov.     Acts  vii.  59.     koI  ^wn^at 

ifnavy  pieydXxi  0  'IijcroCs  cTxcy  Fldrcp,  c ty  x^'jP^'  ^^^  TafMrlOefxai  rb  irP€Vfid  {utw 
TovTo  S^  (liruip  i^^TPexfacp.      Luke  xxiii.  46. 

3  fKpa^p  4>u>wi  fieydXjr    KtW,  fi^  arfyriis  airots  ra&nfp  r^  d#ui^(a». 

Kod  TOVTO  €lirufP  ixoifiiiOri.     Acts  vii.  6a 

*  6  W  '^rfffovs  fXeytP'  IT drep,  d0€5  aiVoTr  01*  ydp  otfiacip  tI  wotovaip,  IaiVc 
xxiii.  34. 

s  Paulus^  i.,  p.  64,  anm.  I.  *  Apasfelgesch.y  152. 

7  Neander  admits  that  the  narrative  in  Acts  is  wanting  in  clearness  and 
intuitive  evidence  of  details,  although  he  does  not  think  that  this  at  all 
militates  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole  {lyiantHftg^  u.  s.  to.,  p.  68. 
anm.).  Bleek  points  out  that  viii.  1-3,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  tbi< 
episode,  shows  a  certain  conAision  and  want  of  clearness,  and  supposes  tbc 
passage  interpolated  by  the  author  into  the  original  narrative  of  whidi  be  made 
use  {£ift/,  Jv.  T'.,  p.  342). 
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tradition  may  have    suggested  them,  are  to  be  ascribed   to  the 
author  of  the  Acts. 

On  closer  examination,  one  of  the  first  questions  which  arises  is, 
How  could  such  a  speech  have  been  reported  ?    Although  Neander' 
contends  that  we  are  not  justified  in  asserting  that  all  that  is 
narrated  regarding  Stephen  in  the  Acts  occurred  in  a  single  day, 
we  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  intention  is  to  describe  the 
arrest,  trial,  and  execution  as  rapidly  following  each  other  on  the 
same  day.     "  They  came  upon  him,  and  seized  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  Council,  and  set  up  false  witnesses,  who  said,"  etc' 
There  is  no  ground  here  for  interpolating  any  imprisonment,  and, 
if  not,  then  it  follows  clearly   that  Stephen,  being  immediately 
called  upon  to  answer  for  himself,  is,  at  the  end  of  his  discourse, 
violently  carried  away  without  the  city  to  be  stoned.     No  prepara- 
tions could  have  been  made  even  to  take  notes  of  his  speech,  if 
upon  any  ground  it  were  reasonable  to  assume  the  possibility  of 
an  intention  to  do  so ;  and  indeed  it  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  foreseen  that  he  should  either  have  been  placed 
in  such  a  position  or  have  been  able  to  make  a  speech  at  all. 
The  rapid  progress  of  all  the  events  described,  and  the  excitement 
consequent  on  such  tumultuous  proceedings,  render  an  ordinary 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a  speech  could  have  been 
preserved   improbable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  could 
have  been  accurately  remembered,  with  all  its  curious  details,  by 
one  who  was  present.     Improbable  as  it  is,  however,  this  is  the 
only  suggestion  which  can  possibly  be  advanced.     The  majority  of 
Apologists  suppose  that  the  speech  was  heard  and  reported  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  himself,  or  at  least  that  it  was  communicated  or 
written  down  either  by  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  by  some  one 
who  was  present.     As  there  is  no  information  on  the  point,  there 
is  ample  scope  for  imagination ;  but,  when  we  come  to  consider  its 
linguistic  and  other  peculiarities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  the  preservation  of  such  a 
speech  must  be  an  element  in  judgmg  whether  it  is  not  rather  a 
composition  by  the  author  of  Acts.     The  language  in  which  it 
was  delivered,  again,  is  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion, 
many  maintaining  that  it  must  have  originally  been  spoken   in 
Aramaic,  whilst  others  hold  that  it  was  delivered  in  Greek.     Still,  a 
large  number  of  critics  and  divines  of  course  assert  that  the 
speech  attributed  to  Stephen  is  at  least  substantially  authentic. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  case  where  negative  criticism 
is  arrayed  against  a  canonical  work  upheld  by  the  time-honoured 
authority  of  the  Church,  those  who  dispute  its  authenticity  are  in 
the  minority.     It  is  maintained  by  the  latter  that  the  language  is 

'  Pflanzungy  u.  s.  w.^  p.  68,  anm.  '  Acts  vi.  12  f. 
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more  or  less  that  of  the  writer  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  that 
the  speech,  in  fact,  as  it  lies  before  us  is  a  later  composition  by  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Before  examining  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  speech, 
we  may  very  briefly  point  out  that,  in  the  course  of  the  historical 
survey,  many  glaring  contradictions  of  the  statements  of  the  Old 
Testament  occur.*  Stephen  says  (vs.  2,  3)  that  the  order  to 
Abraham  to  leave  his  country  was  given  to  him  in  Mesopotamia 
before  he  dwelt  in  Haran ;  but  according  to  Genesis  (xii.  i  i.) 
the  call  is  given  whilst  he  was  living  in  Haran.  The  speech  (v.  4) 
represents  Abraham  leaving  Haran  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
but  this  is  in  contradiction  to  Genesis,  according  to  which^ 
Abraham  was  75  when  he  left  Haran.  Now,  as  he  was  bom 
when  his  father  Terah  was  70,3  and  Terah  lived  205  years,^  his 
father  was  only  145  at  the  time  indicated,  and  afterwards  lived 
60  years.  In  v.  5  it  is  stated  that  Abraham  had  no  possession  in 
the  promised  land,  not  even  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on ;  but 
according  to  Genesis,  s  he  brought  the  field  of  Ephion  in 
Machpelah.  It  is  said  (v.  14)  that  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  with 
75  souls,  whereas  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  repeatedly  said  that 
the  number  was  70.^  In  v.  16  it  is  stated  that  Jacob  was  buried 
in  Schechem  in  a  sepulchre  bought  by  Abraham  of  the  sons  of 
Emmor  in  Schechem,  whereas  in  Genesis'  Jacob  is  said  to  havt 
been  buried  in  Machpelah  ;  the  sepulchre  in  Schechem,  in  which 
the  bones  of  Joseph  were  buried,  was  not  bought  by  Abraham. 
but  by  Jacob.^  Moses  is  described  (v.  22)  as  mighty  in  words , 
but  in  Exodus9  he  is  said  to  be  the  very  reverse,  and  Aaron, 
in  fact,  is  sent  with  him  to  speak  words  for  him.  These  are  somt: 
of   the   principal  variations.     It  used    to  be    argued   that   such 

*  Dr.  Wordsworth  says  of  those  who  venture  to  observe  them  :  "  Tb« 
allegations  in  question,  when  reduced  to  their  plain  meaning,  involve  the 
assumption  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  speakine  by  St.  Stephen  (who  was  *  foil  c* 
the  Holy  Spirit  *),y^r^/  what  He  Himself  had  written  in  the  Book  of  Genesis: 
and  that  His  Memory  is  to  be  refreshed  by  Biblical  commentators  of  th? 
nineteenth  century  !  This  kind  of  criticism  is  animated  by  a  spirit  very  aliec 
from  that  Christian  temper  of  reverential  modesty,  gentleness,  and  hamility. 
which  are  primary  requisites  for  the  'discovery  and  reception  of  truth.  MysUru: 
are  revealed  to  the  meek  (Eccles.  iii.  19).  Them  that  are  meek  sha/i  Hegtai 
injtidgnunt ;  aftd  such  as  are  gent ie^  them  shall  He  learn  His  way  { Psalm  xxv.  S' 
But  such  a  spirit  of  criticism  seems  willing  to  accept  any  supposiHon,  however 
fanciful,  except  that  of  its  own  fallibility  !  It  is  ready  to  allege  that  St.  Lokc 
is  in  error  in  saying  that  St.  Stephen  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     It  is  read} 

to  affirm  that  St.  Stephen  was  forgetful  of  the  elements  of  Jewish  history 

No  wonder  that  it  is  given  over  by  God  to  a  reprobate  mind"  {Greek  Test- 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  66  f. ). 

"  Gen.  xii.  4.  3  xi.  26.  ♦  xi.  32.  5  xxiii.  4  f.,  17  r. 

*  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  Exod.  i.  5,  Dcut.  x.  22.     It  must  be  added  that  in  the  1»> 
two  passages  the  version  of  the  Ixx.  also  gives  75  including  the  sons  of  Joseph 

7  xlix.  29,  1.  13.  8  Joshua  xxiv.  32.  ^  iv.  10  t 
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mistakes  were  mere  errors  of  memory,  natural  in  a  speech 
delivered  under  such  circumstances  and  without  preparation,'  and 
that  they  are  additional  evidence  of  its  authenticity,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  writer  deliberately  composing  such 
a  speech  could  have  committed  them.  It  is  very  clear,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  these  are  not  errors  of  memory  at  all,  .but 
either  the  exegesis  prevailing  at  the  time  amongst  learned  Jews,  or 
traditions  deliberately  adopted,  of  which  many  traces  are  elsewhere 
found. 

The  form  of  the  speech  is  closely  similar  to  other  speeches 
found  in  the  same  work.  We  have  already,  in  passing,  pointed  out 
the  analogy  of  parts  of  it  to  the  address  of  Peter  in  Solomon's 
porch,  but  the  speech  of  Paul  at  Antioch  bears  a  still  closer  resem- 
blance to  it,  and  has  been  called  "  a  mere  echo  of  the  speeches  of 
Peter  and  Stephen."*  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  general 
comparison  of  the  two  speeches  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  question,  3 
which  sufficiently  showed,  we  think,  that  they  were  not  delivered 
by  indef)endent  speakers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  nothing 
more  than  compositions  by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  These 
addresses,  which  are  such  close  copies  of  each  other,  are  so 
markedly  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  speech  of  Stephen  that 
they  not  only  confirm  our  conclusions  as  to  their  own  origin,  but 
intensify  suspicions  of  its  authenticity.  It  is  impossible,  without 
reference  to  the  speeches  themselves,  to  show  how  closely  that  of 
Paul  at  Antioch  is  traced  on  the  lines  of  the  speech  of  Stephen, 
and  this  resemblance  is  much  greater  than  can  be  shown  by  mere 
linguistic  examination.  The  thoughts  correspond  where  the  words 
differ.  There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  words,  however,  even 
where  the  sense  of  the  passages  is  not  the  same,  and  the  ideas  in 
both  bear  the  stamp  of  a  single  mind.  We  shall  not  attempt  fully 
to  contrast  these  discourses  here,  for  it  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few 
illustrations,  begging  the  reader  to  examine  the  speeches  them- 
selves : — 

Stkphbn.  I  Paul  and  Peter. 

I 

vii.   2.      Men,     brethren,     fathers,         xiii.      15.      Men,      brethren  

hear.  16.  Men,  Israelites,  and  ye  that  fear 

I  God,  hear. 

1  "ApSpes  adeX0ol aKoOffaTe. 

xxii.   I.  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers, 
<  hear 

'  Even  de  Wette  says :  "  The  numerous  historical  errors  are  ,^^'""'*^*'f  » 
they  may  most  probably  be  ascribed  to  an  unprepared  speech"  (a.  £rA/. 
AposUlgesch.y  p.  93). 

»  Schneckcnbuipir,  Zweck  der  Apostelgesch.,  p.  130. 

3  Sec  back,  p.  623  f. 
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Stephen. 


Paul  and  Petkr. 


AvBpes    dBeXifMl    xai     raripeif    aKoO-  |  "Ar^pCT  a3eX0o2  koI  TaHfKS,  cucoiVarc. 


(rare. 


The  God  of  glory  (6  debt  rifs  d6^sY 
appeared  to  our  father  {ri}  Tarpl  ijn<av) 
Abraham  when  he  was  in  (^n  ip  rrj 
M. )  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in 
{KaroiKrja'ai  a^6v  ip)  Haran,  etc. 

6 that   his    seed  should    be    a 

sojourner  in  a  strange  land  {xdpoiKow 
i¥  7J  oKKoTplq) 

5 and   to  his    seed {koX  ri^ 

(FiripuMTt,  ai^oO).' 

8.  And    he   gave   him    (Abraham) 

a    covenant (iceU     (Sweep     a&r^ 

iiaST^mfP )  of  circumcision.  3 

22.  (Moses)  was  mighty  in  his 
words  and  deeds  {^p  S^  dvparbs  ip 
\6yoti  KoL  fpyois  aCh-oO). 

32.  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers, 
the  Crod  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  ('67(1}  6  debs  t&p  vaHpup  aov, 
6  $ebs  *A^padifi  k<U  *l<radK  xal  'laK<bp.) 

36.  This  (Moses)  brought  them 
(the  people  r6r  \abp)  out  (^^707«r 
a^ods)  having  worked  wonders  and 
sigTis^  in  the  land  of  Egypt  {ip  yS 
ATyiJirrv)  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  wilderness  forty  years  (ip  ry 

iprn/ufi  i-ni  TCffO'epdKOPTa),     v.   42 

forty  years  in    the  wilderness 

{irri  TefftrepdKOPra  ip  rj  ifrifjup). 

37.  This  is  the  Moses  who  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel :  A  prophet 
shall  God  raise  up  unto  you  irom 
among  your  brethren,  like  unto 
me 

42 God  delivered  them   up  to 

serve  the  host  of  heaven  {6  Sebi 
rapedtaKCP  aiVrwDr  Xar/)ci>€i>»,  ic.  r.  X. ). 


xiii.    17.    The  God  of  this  peofde 

(6  $ebs  Tov  Xaov  ro&rov)  Israel  chose 

'  our  fathers  {toOs  warlpas  i^amt)  and 

i  exalted  the  people  in  their  sojoam  in 

the  land  of  Egypt  (er  rp  vofoucif  er 

yi  Alyvrrifi) 


iii.  25.  Ye  are   the  children of 

the  covenant  (r^s  dui&ifKift)  which  God 
made  with  your  fathers,  sajring  unto 
Abraham  :  And  in  thy  seed  {koX  iw  r^ 
oiripiJMrl  <rov),  etc 

( Luke  xxiv.  1 9.  Jesus mighty  in 

deed  and  word  (divard;  cV  #p7v  ^ 

X<J7V )) 

iii.   13.  The  God  of  Abraham  and 

Isaac    and  Jacob,   the    God    of   our 

fathers.     (6   ^e^f  *A/3/m^   koX  'lo-adr 

KoX  'Iajr(6/3,   6  6ebi  tQhp  warepbtp  iifn^ 


) 


xiu.  17 and  exalted  the  people 

{rbp  Xa^)  in  their  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  £g}^t  {ip  yi  Aiy&rrtp)f  and  with  a 
high  arm  brought  them  out  of  it  (e(^Y«- 
yep  auTods)j  1 8.  and  for  about  the 
time  of  forty  years^  {TeaireptiKomuTr}' 
nourished  them  in  the  wilderness 
(cV  rj  ip^fufi). 

iii.  22.  Moses  indeed  said  :^  A 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  our  God  raise 
up  unto  you  from  among  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me,  etc. 

(Rom  i.  24 God  delivered  them 

up to      uncleanness       ( irapiStMcfr 

avTods  6  debt e^f  dKa$af>a(aw,  jc.r.X. 

cf.  26 Tapedtaxep  tWToi>s  6  9e6s  eis 

vdBrf     drifjiiaf 28 nped^ucrr 

ofjTods  6  $ebs  els  d96Kifiop  poup )  \. 


*  Cf.  I  Cor.  ii.  8,  xu/mos  ttjs  S6j^s ;  cf.  Ixx.  Ps.  xxviii.  3. 
'  Compare  with  this  verse  Rom.  iv.  13  ;  Gal.  iii.  16,  29. 
3  Cf.  Rom.  iv.  II,  Kal  crrjueTop  (Xapep  wepiTOfi^. 

*  Toii^ai  Tcpara   Kal    (rrffieia ii.     22 repcurcr    xal    in^fietots    ols 

€Tolrf<T€P 

5  vii.  23     reads TeairepaKOPTaerrfs    XP^^^ ^n^d     xiii.     18 revmpa 

KOPTaeni  xP^op and  again  vii.  23,  d»e^ri  iwl  lifp  xapSlop  avroO i    Ov. 

ii.  9,  erl  Kapdlcw  dpdpunrov  ouk  dpi^rf 

*  The  authorised  version,  on  the  authority  of  several  important  MSS.,  add> 
"unto  the  fathers  "—••  rp6s  to^  raripas";  but  the  balance  of  evidcDce  i> 
decidedly  against  the  words. 
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Stephen. 

45.  Which     also  oar    Others 

brought  in  with  Joshua  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  Gentiles  (tQv 
€$9(00)^  whom  God  drave  out  before  the 
fsice  of  our  fathers,  unto  the  days  of 
David. 

46.  Who  found  (cSpe)  favour  with 
God 


48.  Howbeit,  the  Most  High 
dwelleth  not  in  what  is  made  with 
hands(o^X  ^  f^urroi  iv  x^'po^o^^T-ocf 
KaroiK€t' ),  even  as  the  prophet  saith  : 
49.  The  heaven  (6  oti/MF^t)  is  my 
throne,  and  the  earth  (^  yrjj)  is  my 
footstool.  50.  Did  not  my  hand 
make  all  these  thin^  ?  {Oirxl  ^  x^^P 
fiov  hrUiiffew  r6jrra  rovra  ;) 

51.  Ye     uncircumcised    in     hearts 

{dw^plT/ltfTOi  KOpdUuS ) 

52.  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not 
your  fathers  persecute?  and  they 
killed  {dir^KT€wa¥)  them  which 
announced  before  of  the  coming  of 
the  righteous  One  [tov  SiKalov),  of 
whom  ye  have  become  betrayers 
and  murderers  (<pop(U). 

53.  Ye  received    the    law    at    the 

arrangements    of    angels (Ad/Sere 

T6y  v6fiov  eis    Siarayds   dyye\uiv ) 


54.  And  hearing  these  things  they 
were  cut  to  their  hearts  {dKo<toprci  Zk 
Tavra  Sierplopro),  and  gnashed  their 
teeth  upon  him. 


Paul  and  Peter. 

xiii.  19.  And  he  destroyed  seven 
nations  (^^1^17)  in  the  land  of  Canaan,' 
and  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot. 


22 he    raised    up     unto     them 

David  as  king,  to  whom  also  he  bare 
witness  and  said :  I  found  (cdpw) 
David,  a  man  after  mine  own  heart, 
etc. 

xvii.  24  f.  The  God  that  made  the 
world  and  all  things  therein  [6  Oebs  6 
Toi^as  rbtf  Kdfffiw  /ecu  xdyra  tA  cv 
auTi}),  he  being  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  {ouptwoS  xdl  yrjs)  dwelleth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands  {ovk  cV 
X^^poTOii^ois  Faotf  /car<K/ce(),  neither  is 
served  by  men's  hands  (x«/>«v),  etc. 

(Rom.  ii.  29.  Circumcision  is  of  the 
heart,  in  spirit  (reptro/if;  xapdlas  i» 
TyfVfjLari  k.  t.  \ )  )     ^ 

xxii.  14 the  righteous  One  (rAv 

BUatw) 

iii.  14.  But  ye  denied  the  holy  and 
righteous  One  (r5y  dlKcuoy)^  and 
desired  a  murderer  {dvdpa  ^orca)  to 
be  granted  unto  you,  15.  and  killed 
(dTcKTclrare)  the  Prince  of  Life,  etc. 

(Gal.  iii.  19.  What  then  is  the  law  ? 

It  was  added ;  being  arranged  by 

means  of  angels (W  odv  6  ydfiot ; 

Tpo<reT€&Tj diarayeli    ii      dyy^Xwv 

)) 

V.  33.  When  they  heard  they  were 
cut  (to  their  hearts)  (ol  d^  ctKoi^ovref 
SieirployTo)  and  took  counsel  to  slay 
them. 


It  is  argued  that  the  speech  of  Stephen  bears  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  an  address  which  was  actually  delivered.  We  are  not  able  to 
discover  any  special  indication  of  this.  Such  an  argument,  at  the 
best,  is  merely  the  assertion  of  personal  opinion,  and  cannot  have 
any  weight.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  oration  actually 
spoken  might  lose  its  spontaneous  character  in  a  report,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  written  composition  might  acquire  oratorical 
reality  from  the  skill  of  the  writer.  It  would  indeed  exhibit  great 
want  of  literary  ability  if  a  writer,  composing  a  speech  which  he 
desires  to  represent  as  having  actually  been  spoken,  altogether 


»  vii.  II.  Then  came  a  famine  upon  all  Egypt  and  Canaan. 
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failed  to  convey  some  impression  of  this.     To  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  present  case,  however,  it  must  not  only  be  affirmed  that 
the  speech  of  Stephen  has  the  stamp  of  an  address  really  spoken, 
but  that  it  has  the  character  of  one  delivered  under  such  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  without  premeditation,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tumultuous  proceedings.     It  cannot,   we    think,   be   reasonably 
asserted  that  a  speech  like  this  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  man 
suddenly  arrested  by  angry  and  excited  opponents,  and  hurried 
before  a  council  which,  at  its  close,  rushes  upon  him  and  joins  in 
stoning  him.     Unless  the  defence  attributed  to  Stephen  be  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  this,  the  argument  in  question  falls  to  the 
ground.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  speech  has  one  feature  more 
strongly  marked  than  another,  it  is  the  deliberate  care  with  which 
the  points  referred  to  in  the  historical  survey  are  selected  and  bear 
upon  each  other,  and  the  art  with  which  the  climax  is  attained. 
In  showing,  as  we  have  already  done,  that  the  speech  betrays  the 
handiwork  of  the  author  of  the  Acts,  we  have  to  a  large  extent 
disposed  of  any  claim  to  peculiar  individuality  in  the  defence,  and 
the  linguistic  analysis  conclusively  settles  the  source  of  the  com- 
position.   *We  must  point  out  here  in  continuation  that,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  work,  all  the  quotations  in  the  speech  are  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  that  the  author  follows  that  version  even  when  it 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  original. 

A  minute  analysis  of  the  language  of  the  whole  episode  from 
vi.  9  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  in  order  to  discover  what 
linguistic  analogy  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  Acts  and  to  the  third 
Synoptic,  leads  to  the  certain  conviction  that  the  speech  of  Stephen 
was  composed  by  the  author  of   the   rest  of    the   Acts   of  the 
Apostles.'     It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  some  remarks  of 
I^kebusch  at  the  close  of  an  examination  of  the  language  of  the 
Acts  in  general,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
literary  characteristics   of  the   book,   which,   although   originally 
having  no  direct  reference  to  this  episode  in  particular,  may  well 
serve  to  illustrate  our  own  results  :  "  An  unprejudiced  critic  nius: 
have  acquired  the  conviction  from  the  foregoing  linguistic  exami- 
nation that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  partly  also  the  Gospel,  the  same  style  of  language  and  expres- 
sion generally  prevails,  and,  therefore,  that  our  book  is  an  original 
work,  independent  of  written  sources  on  the  whole,  and  proceeding 
from  a  single  pen.    For  when  the  same  expressions  are  everywhere 
found ;  when  a  long  row  of  words,  which  only  recur  in  the  Gvospel 
and  Acts,  or  comparatively  only  very  seldom  in  other  works  of  the 
New  Testament,  appear  equally  in  all  parts ;  when  certain  forms  of 

*  This  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  complete  edition  1879,  vol.  iii.,  p^    164- 
175. 
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words,  peculiarities  of  word-order,  construction  of  phraseology, 
indeed  even  whole  sentences,  recur  in  different  sections,  a  com- 
pilation out  of  documents  by  different  earlier  writers  can  no  longer 
be  thought  of,  and  it  is  *  beyond  doubt  that  we  have  to  consider 
our  writing  as  the  work  of  a  single  author,  who  has  impressed 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  distinct  literary  style '  (Zeller,  TheoL  Jahrb.^ 
185 1,  p.  107).     The  use  of  written  sources  is  certainly  not  directly 
excluded  by  this,  and  probably  the  linguistic  peculiarities,  of  which 
some  of  course  exist  in  isolated  sections  of  our  work,  may  be 
referred  to  this.     But  as  these  peculiarities  consist  chiefly  of 
arro^  Xcyo/um,  which  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  richness  of 
the  author's  vocabulary  than  to  his  talent  for  compilation,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  great  majority  of  points  of  agreement  almost 
disappear,  we   must  from   the  first  be  prepossessed  against  the 
theory  that  our  author  made   use  of   written  sources,  and  only 
allow   ourselves  to  be  moved  to  such  a  conclusion  by   further 
distinct  phenomena  in  the  various  parts  of  our  book,  especially  as 
the  prologue  of  the  Gospel,  so  often  quoted  for  the  purpose,  does 
not  at  all  support  it.      But  in  any  case,  as  has   already  been 
remarked,  the  opinion  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  several 
parts   are   strung   together  almost   without    alteration,    is    quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  result  of  our  linguistic  examination.    Zeller 
rightly  says :   *  Were   the  author   so  dependent   a   compiler,  the 
traces  of  such  a  proceeding  must  necessarily  become  apparent  in 
thorough    dissimilarity   of  language  and  expression.      And    this 
dissimilarity  would  be  all  the  greater  if  his  sources,  as  in  that  case 
we  could  scarcely  help  admitting,  belonged  to  widely  separated 
spheres  as  regards  language  and  mode  of  thought.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  altogether  inexplicable  that,  in  all  parts  of  the 
work,  the  same  favourite  expressions,  the  same  turns,  the  same 
peculiarities   of    vocabulary  and   syntax,  should   meet  us.     This 
phenomenon  only  becomes   conceivable  when  we  suppose   that 
the  contents  of  our  work  were  brought  into  their  present  form  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  the  work  as  it  lies  before  us 
was  not  merely  compiled  by  some  one,  but  was  also  composed  by 
him.'"* 

Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  argue  that,  even  if  it  be  conceded 
that  the  language  is  that  of  the  author  of  Acts,  the  sentiments  may 
be  those  actually  expressed  by  Stephen,  it  would  at  once  be 
obvious  that  such  an  explanation  is  not  only  purely  arbitrary  and 
incapable  of  proof,  but  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
not  the  language  only  which  can  be  traced  to  the  author  of  the 
rest  of  the  Acts,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
speech  is  the  same  as  that  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  work. 

»  Lekebusch,  Die  Comp.  und  Entsteh,  der  Apostelgesch.,  p.  79  f- 
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Stephen  speaks  exactly  as  Peter  does  before  him  and  Paul  at  a 
later  period.  There  is  just  that  amount  of  variety  which  a  writer 
of  not  unlimited  resources  can  introduce  to  express  the  views  of 
different  men  under  different  circumstances  ;  but  there  is  so  much 
which  is  nevertheless  common  to  them  all  that  community  of 
authorship  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  narrative,  the  singular  fact  that  Stephen  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  peculiarities  which  may 
be  detected  in  the  speech  itself,  receive  their  very  simple  explana- 
tion when  linguistic  analysis  so  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
speech  actually  ascribed  to  the  martyr  Stephen  is  nothing  more 
than  a  later  composition  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  author  o! 
the  Acts. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    HISTORICAL   VALUE   OF   THE   WORK    (CONTINUED)  : 
PHILIP     AND     THE     EUNUCH.         PETER     AND     CORNELIUS. 

We  have  been  forced  to  enter  at  such  length  into  the  discussion  of 
the  speech  and  martyrdom  of  Stephen  that  we  cannot  afford  space 
to  do  more  than  merely  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  his  colleague 
Philip,  as  we  pass  on  to  more  important  points  in  the  work  before 
us.     The  author  states  that  a  great  persecution  broke  out  at  the 
time  of  Stephen \s  death,  and  that  all  {irdvTcs)  the  community  of 
Jerusalem  were  scattered  abroad  "  except  the  Apostles  "  (irXrjv  t(ov 
ajTocrroXwv).     That  the  heads  of  the  Church,  who  were  well  known, 
should  remain  unmolested  in  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
less  known  members  of  the  community  were  persecuted  and  driven 
to  flight,  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  and  suspicious  statement. 
Even  Apologists  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  account  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  whole  Church  is  hyperbolic ;  but  exaggeration  and 
myth  enter  so  largely  and  persistently  into  the  composition  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  is  difficult,  after  any  attentive  scrutiny, 
seriously   to   treat   the   work   as   in   any    strict   sense   historical. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  critics,  as  well  in  explanation  of 
this  statement  as  in  connection  with  theories  regarding  the  views 
of  Stephen,  that  the  persecution  in  question  was  limited  to  the 
Hellenistic  community  to  which   Stephen   belonged,   whilst    the 
Apostles  and  others,  who  were  known  as  faithful  observers  of  the 
law  and  of  the  temple  worship,'  were  not  regarded  as  heretics  by 
the  orthodox  Jews.     The  narrative  in  the  Acts  docs  not  seem  to 
support  the  view  that  the  persecution  was  limited  to  the  Hellenists; 
but  beyond  the  fact  vouched  for  by  Paul,  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  i>ersecution,  we  have  no  data  whatever  regarding  that  event. 
Philip,  it  is  said,  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  "  was 
preaching   the  Christ  "=  to  them.     As  the   statement  that  "  the 
multitudes  with  one  accord  gave  heed  to  the  things  spoken  "  to 
them   by    Philip   is    ascribed    to    the    miracles    which    he    per- 
formed there,  we  are  unable  to  regard  the  narrative  as  historical, 
and    still    less  so  when   we   consider   the   supernatural    agency 
by  which  his  further  proceedings  are  directed  and    aided.     We 
need    only   remark   that    the    Samaritans,    although    only   partly 

'  iii.  I,  II,  iv.  I,  V.  25.  *  viii.  5 iK-ffpwrvev  a&rois  rbv  Xpurrdv. 
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of  Jewish  origin,  and  rejecting  the  Jewish  Scriptures  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch,  worshipped  the  same  God 
as  the  Jews,  were  circumcised,  and  were  equally  prepared 
as  a  nation  to  accept  the  Messiah.  The  statement  that  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  John  went  to  Samaria,  in  order,  by  the  im- 
position of  hands,  to  bestow  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
converts  baptised  by  Philip,  does  not  add  to  the  general  credibility 
of  the  history.  As  Bleek'  has  well  remarked,  nothing  is  known  or 
said  as  to  whether  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans  effected  any 
change  in  their  relations  towards  the  Jewish  people  and  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem.  The  mission  of  Philip  to  the  Samaritans,  as 
related  in  the  Acts,  cannot  in  any  case  be  considered  as  having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  We  shall  not 
discuss  the  episode  of  Simon  at  all,  although,  in  the  opinion  of 
eminent  critics,  it  contains  much  that  is  suggestive  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  " 
(ayycA-os  Kvptov)  speaks  to  Philip,  and  desires  him  to  go  to 
the  desert  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,'  where  the  Spirit  tells  him^ 
to  draw  near  and  join  himself  to  the  chariot  of  a  man  of  Ethiopia 
who  had  come  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  then  returning 
home.  Philip  runs  thither,  and,  hearing  him  read  Isaiah,  expounds 
the  passage  to  him,  and  at  his  own  request  the  Eunuch  is  at  once 
baptised.  "  And  when  they  came  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  caught  away  {irvevfixL  Kvplov  ^/wrao-c)  Philip,  and  the 
Eunuch  saw  him  no  more ;  for  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing ;  but 
Philip  was  found  at  Azotus."^ 

Attempts  have,  of  course,  been  made  to  explain  naturally 
the  supernatural  features  of  this  narrative.  Ewald,  who  is 
master  of  the  art  of  rationalistic  explanation,  says  with  regard 
to  the  order  given  by  the  angel :  "he  felt ,  impelled  as 
by  the  power  and  the  clear  voice  of  an  angel "  to  go  in  that 
direction;  and  the  final  miracle  is  disposed  of  by  a  contrast  of  the 
disinterestedness  of  Philip  with  the  conduct  of  Gehazi,  the  servant 
of  Elisha  :  it  was  the  desire  to  avoid  reward  "  which  led  hini  all 
the  more  hurriedly  to  leave  his  new  convert ";  "  and  it  was  as 
though  the  Spirit  of  the  I^ord  himself  snatched  him  from  him 
another  way,"  etc.  "  From  Gaza  Philip  repaired  rapidly  northward 
to  Ashdod,  etc. "5  The  great  mass  of  critics  reject  such  evasions, 
and  recognise  that  the  author  relates  miraculous  occurrences.  The 
introduction  of  supernatural  agency  in  this  way,  however,  removed 
the  story  from  the  region  of  history.  Such  statements  are  antece- 
dently and,  indeed,  coming  from  an  unknown  writer  and  without 

'  Hebraerbr.,  i.,  p.  57,  anm.  72.  *  viii.  26.  3  v    29. 

*  V.  39  f.     Azotus  was  upwards  of  thirty  miles  off. 
5  Gesck,  V.  Isr.,  vi.  219,  220. 
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corroboration,  absolutely  incredible,  and  no  means  exist  of  ascer- 
taining what  original  tradition  may  have  assumed  this  mythical 
character.  Zeller  supposes  that  only  the  personality  and  nationality 
of  the  Eunuch  are  really  historical.'  All  that  need  here  be  added 
is,  that  the  great  majority  of  critics  agree  that  the  Ethiopian  was 
probably  at  least  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  as  his  going  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship  seems  clearly  to  indicate.^  In  any  case,  the  mythical 
elements  of  this  story,  as  well  as  the  insufficiency  of  the  details, 
deprive  the  narrative  of  historical  value.3 

The  episodes   of   Stephen's  speech  and  martyrdom    and   the 

mission  of  Philip  are,  in  one  respect  especially,  unimportant  for  the 

inquiry  on  which  we  are  now  more  immediately  engaged.     They 

are   almost    completely    isolated    from    the    rest   of    the   Acts; 

that  is  to  say,  no  reference  is   subsequently  made   to  them  as 

forming  any  precedent  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  in   the 

burning  question  which  soon  arose  within  it.     Peter,  as  we  shall 

see,  when  called  upon  to  visit  and  baptise  Cornelius,  exhibits  no 

recollection   of   his   own   mission    to    the   Samaritans,    and   no 

knowledge   of  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian.      Moreover,  as 

Stephen  plays  so  small  a  part  in  the  history,  and  Philip  does  not 

reappear  upon  the  scene  after  this  short  episode,  no  opportunity  is 

afforded  of  comparing  one  part  of  their  history  with  the  rest.     In 

passing  on  to  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  we  have  at 

least  the  advantage  of  contrasting  the  action  attributed  to  Peter 

with  his  conduct  on  earlier  and  later  occasions,  and  a  test  is  thus 

supplied  which  is  of  no  small  value  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of 

the  whole  representation.     To  this  narrative  we  must  now  address 

ourselves. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  important  events  at  Caesarea,  the 
author  of  the  Acts  relates  the  particulars  of  a  visit  which  Peter 
pays  to  Lydda  and  Joppa,  in  the  course  of  which  he  performs 
two  very  remarkable  miracles.  At  the  former  town  he  finds  a 
certain  man,  named  if'^neas,  paralysed,  who  had  lain  on  a  bed  for 
eight  years.  Peter  said  to  him  :  "^^neas,  Jesus  the  Christ  healeth 
thee  :  arise  and  make  thy  bed."  And  he  rose  immediately.-*  As 
the  consequence  of  this  miracle,  the  writer  states  that  "  All  who 
dwelt  at  Lydda  and  the  Sharon  saw  him,  who  turned  to  the 
I.^rd."s     The  exaggeration  of  such  a  statement  is  too  palpable  to 

'   £>ie  Aposteigeschny  p.  176.     Cf.  Iloltzmann,  Bunsen^s  Biblcwarkj  viii.  339. 

»  Some  critics  doubt  whether  the  term  ciJ^oOxo?  does  not  indicate  merely 
an  official  position.  Zeller,  Apg.y  p.  176,  anm.  i  ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Chr.y 
i. ,  p.  367,  note.     Humphrey  maintains  that  it  does  so  here,  Acts,  p.  76. 

3  viii.  37  of  the  authorised  version,  which  is  omitted  by  Codices  A,  B,  C,  H, 
K^,  and  many  others,  and  of  course  omitted  as  spurious  by  most  editors,  is  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  dogmas  become  antedated. 

♦  ix.  33»  34.  ^  «•  35- 
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require  argument.  The  effect  produced  by  the  supposed 
miracle  is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  miracle  itself,  and  the 
account  altogether  has  little  claim  to  the  character  of  sober 
history. 

This  mighty  work  is  altogether  eclipsed   by  a  miracle  which 
Peter   performs   about    the    same    time    at    Joppa.      A   certain 
woman,  a  disciple,  named  Tabitha,  who  was  "  full  of  good  works," 
fell  sick  in  those  days  and  died,  and  when  they  washed   her  they 
laid   her  in  an   upper   chamber,  and   sent   to   Peter  at   Lyddi 
beseeching  him  to  come  to  them  withput  delay.     When  Peter 
arrived  they  took   him  into   the  upper  chamber,  where  all  the 
widows  stood  weeping,  and  showed  coats  and  garments  which 
Dorcas  used  to  make  while  she  was  with  them.     "  But  Peter  put 
put  them  all  out,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed ;  and,  turning  to 
the  body,  said  :  Tabitha,  arise.      Jind  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  saw  Peter  she  sat  up.     And  he  gave  her  his  hand,  and 
raised  her  up,  and  when  he  called  the  saints  and  the  widows  he 
presented  her  alive."     Apparently,  the  raising  of  the  dead  did  not 
produce  as  much  effect  as  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  for  the  writer 
only  adds  here :  "And  it  was  known  throughout  all  Joppa;  and 
many  believed  in  the  Lord."'     We  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak  of 
the  perfect  calmness  and  absence  of  surprise  with  which  thesL 
early  writers  relate  the  most  astonishing  miracles.     It  is  evident 
from  th€  manner  in  which  this  story  is  narrated  that  the   miracle 
was  anticipated.     The  vfiepi^v  in  which  the  body  is  laid  cannot 
have  been  the  room  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  but   is  prob- 
ably the  single  upper  chamber  of  such  a  house  which  the  author 
represents  as  specially  adopted  in  anticipation  of  Peter's  arrival. 
The  widows  who  stand  by  weeping  and  showing  the  garment^ 
made  by  the  deceased  complete  the  preparation.     As  Peter  is  sen: 
for  after  Dorcas  had  died,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  writer 
intimated  that  her  friends  expected  him  to  raise  her  from  the  dead. 
The  explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  however,  becomes 
clear  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  account  of  this  great  miracle  i> 
closely  traced  from  that  of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter   in  the 
Synoptics,  =^  and  more  especially  in  the  second  Gospel.      In  tha: 
instance  Jesus  is  sent  for  ;  and,  on  coming  to  the  house,  he  find? 
people  "  weeping  and  wailing  greatly."     He  puts  them  all    forth, 
like   Peter ;    and,  taking   the   child   by  the  hand,  says    to    her 
"  *  Talitha  koum,'  which  is,  being  interpreted.  Maiden,  I   say  unti 
thee,  arise.      And  immediately  the  maiden  arose  and  ivalked.'' 

*  ix.  36-42. 

»  Matt.   ix.   18,   19,  23-25;    Mark  v.   22,  23,   35-42;    Luke  viii.    41,  42. 
49-56.  ^ 

3  Mark  v.  38-42. 
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Baur  and  others'  conjecture  that  even  the  name  "  Tabitha,  which 
by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas,"  was  suggested  by  the  words 
TaXi^a  Kovfi,  above  quoted.  The  Hebrew  original  of  TajSi^a 
signifies  "Gazelle,"  and  they  contend  that  it  was  used,  like 
TaXt^a,  in  the  sense  generally  of :  Maiden.^  These  two  astonish- 
ing miracles,  reported  by  an  unknown  writer,  and  without  any 
corroboration,  are  absolutely  incredible,  and  cannot  prepossess 
any  reasonable  mind  with  confidence  in  the  narrative  to  which 
they  form  an  introduction ;  and  the  natural  distrust  which  they 
awaken  is  fully  confirmed  when  we  find  supernatural  agency 
employed  at  every  stage  of  the  following  history. 

We  are  told^  that  a  certain  devout  centurion,  named  Cornelius, 
"  saw  in  a  vision  plainly  "  (ctSci/  €v  opdfiari  </)ai/€po*s')  an  angel  of 
God,  who  said  to  him  :  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up 
for  a  memorial  before  God.  And  now  send  men  to  Joppa,  and 
call  for  one  Simon,  who  is  sumamed  Peter,  whose  house  is  by  the 
seaside."  After  giving  these  minute  directions,  the  angel  departed, 
and  Cornelius  sent  three  messengers  to  Joppa.  Just  as  they 
approached  the  end  of  their  journey  on  the  morrow,  Peter  went 
up  to  the  housetop  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour,  the  usual  time  of 
prayer  among  the  Jews.  He  became  very  hungry,  and  while  his 
meal  was  being  prepared  he  fell  into  a  trance  and  saw  heaven 
opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  descending  as  it  had  been  a  great 
sheet  let  down  by  four  comers,  in  which  were  all  four-footed 
beasts  and  creeping  things  of  the  earth  and  birds  of  the  air. 
"  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him  :  Rise,  Peter ;  kill  and  eat.     But 

'  In  Mark.  v.  41,  TaXi^d  Kovfif  8  eariy  fiedepfiTifevd/xePov  t6  KOpdirtov In 

Acts  ix.  36,  Ta/3t^d,  1)  Siepfirjvevofievrj  Xeyerai  Ao/>«cds. 

*  The  leading  peculiarities  of  thfc  two  accounts  may  be  contrasted  thus  : — 

Acts    ix.     36 Tts    ^p    fiadi^Tpia  '       Luke  viii.  41.    kcu    ISoi^    dp^p 

6p6fuiTi   Tapidd,   1j    SicpfiriPevofifPTi  '  TapeKd\€i  avrdp  ctaeXBtTp  cU  r6p 

\eyeTai  AopKds.     38 aicovirai'rcs     cIkop  avrov,     52.  (xXaiop  di  irdpres 

iri  II.  da-rb^ 4p auTJ {Avbd.),  dT€irT€i\ap     Kal 54.  avrbi  di  tK^aXwv  iriPTai 


Svo   dydpas    vp6s    avrbp    trapaKa 
\ovpT€v    Mf^     6KPi^a"ijt    SicXOcip    fias 

i}fMp.  39 Ta<rai      al     xvpo^*- 

KXalovo'ai   Kal 40.     ^«c/3aX(iiF 

0^    i^<a    rdprat   6   II Kal     eVi- 

ffTp€\//ai  irpbt  rb   atHfia  €lr€»»'    To 
SiOd     drdariiei.       if     W dp€ 


^^w*,  Kal  KpaT^ffas  rijs  x^^P^^  aJr^f, 
€<pujPT){r€P  Xeyup'  'H  rats,  eyelpov.  55. 
Kal  €ir€(TTp€\l/€P  rb  TPtvfia  auT-^j, 
Kal  dP€<TTrj  vaoaxpVfJM. 

Mark   v.    40 avrbs  bi  iK^a- 

X  (i)  y    irdpTai eUriropeveTai 41. 

Kal  Kparijaai  TTji  x^^P^^  t^'   iraiSlov 


Kddttrev,      41.  iobt  di  avr^  X^^P^  \  ^^7«   a^'TJ,    TaXt^A  KOVfjL,    8  €<ttip 

He0€pfiriv€v6fX€POP'  T6  Kopdtnop, 
ffol  Xeyta,  iyeipc.  42.  Kal  €v$€Uf 
dyea-TTi  rb  Kop,     k.  r.  X. 


xpevTTiaep  avrtip. 


*  Although  this  is  the  reading  of  the  Cod.  A  (and  C,  except  the  fM  and 
others,  it  is  omitted  by  other  ancient  MSS. 

3    X.    I  f. 
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Peter  said  :  Not  so,  Lord ;  for  I  never  ate  anything  common  or 
unclean.     And  the  voice  came  unto  him  again  a  second  time : 
What  God  cleansed  call  not  thou  common.  This  was  done  thrice: 
and  straightway  the  vessel  was  taken  up  into  heaven/'     While 
Peter  "was  doubting  in  himself"  what  the  vision  which  he  had 
seen  meant,  the  men  sent  by  Cornelius  arrived,  and  "  the  Spirit 
said  unto  him  :  Behold  men  are  seeking  thee ;   but  arise  and  get 
thee  down  and  go  with  them  doubting  nothing,  for  I   have  sent 
them."     Peter  went  with  them  on  the  morrow,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  brethren,  and  Cornelius  was  waiting  for  them  with  his 
kinsmen  and  near  friends  whom  he  had  called  together  for  the 
purpose.     "  And  as  Peter  was  coming  in,  Cornelius  met  him,  and 
fell  at  his  feet  and  worshipped.     But  Peter  took  him  up,  saying : 
Arise ;    I  myself  also  am  a  man."'     Going  in,  he  finds   many 
persons  assembled,  to  whom  he  said  :  '*  Ye  know  how  it  is  an 
unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  with  or 
come  unto  one  of  another  nation ;  and  yet  God  showed  me  that 
I  should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.     Therefore,  also 
I  came  without  gainsaying  when  sent  for.     I  ask,  therefore,  for 
what  reason  ye  sent  for  me  ?"      ComeUus  narrates  the  particulai^ 
of  his  vision,  and  continues :  "  Now,  therefore,  we  are  all  present 
before  God  to  hear  all  the  things  that  have  been  commanded  thee 
of  the  Lord.     Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth  and  said  :  Of  a  truth 
I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to 
him,"  and  so  on.     While  Peter  is  speaking,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  fell 
on  all  those  who  heard  the  word.    And  they  of  the  circumcisioc 
who   believed   were    astonished,  as   many  as   came  with    Peter, 
because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  has  been  poured  out  the  gift  o: 
the  Holy  Spirit;   for  they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues  and 
magnify  God.     Then   answered    Peter:    Can  anyone  forbid  thv? 
water  that  these  should  not  be  baptised,  which  have  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  we  ?     And  he  commanded  them  to  be  bap- 
tised in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

We  shall  not  waste  time  discussing  the  endeavours  of  Kuinoel, 
Neander,  Lange,  Ewald,  and  others,  to  explain  away  as  much  as 
possible  the  supernatural  elements  of  this  narrative,  for  their 
attempts  are  repudiated  by  most  Apologists,  and  the  miraciilou< 
phenomena  are  too  clearly  described  and  too  closely  connected 
with  the  course  of  the  story  to  be  either  ignored  or  eliminated 
Can  such  a  narrative,  heralded  by  such  miracles  as  the  instaiv 
taneous  cure  of  the  paralytic  ^neas,  and  the  raising  from  the  dcac 
of  the  maiden  Dorcas,  be  regarded  as  sober  history  ?  Of  coursc. 
many  maintain  that  it  can,  and  comparatively  few  have  declarer* 

'  X.  26 ;  cf.  xiv.  14,  15. 
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themselves  against  this.  We  have,  however,  merely  the  narrative 
of  an  unknown  author  to  set  against  unvarying  experience,  and  that 
cannot  much  avail.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  discover  how  far 
this  episode  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  facts  narrated  in  this 
book  itself,  and  with  such  trustworthy  evidence  as  we  can  else- 
where bring  to  bear  upon  it.  We  have  already  in  an  earlier  part 
of  our  inquiry  pointed  out  that,  in  the  process  of  exhibiting  a 
general  parallelism  between  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  a  very 
close  pendant  to  this  narrative  has  been  introduced  by  the  author 
into  the  history  of  Paul.  In  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Paul, 
the  Apostle  has  his  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus,*  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Lord  in  a  vision  desires  Ananias  ("a  devout  man, 
according  to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  that 
dwell "  in  Damascus),"  "  arise,  and  go  to  the  street  which  is  called 
Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  named  Saul 
of  Tarsus;  for  behold  he  prayeth,  and  saw  in  a  vision  a  man 
named  Ananias  coming  in  and  putting  his  hand  on  him  that  he 
might  receive  sight."  On  this  occasion  also  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  conferred,  and  Saul  is  baptised.^  Whilst  such  miraculous 
agency  is  so  rare  elsewhere,  it  is  so  common  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  that  the  employment  of  visions  and  of  angels,  under 
every  circumstance,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  author,  and 
may  therefore  be  set  down  to  his  own  imagination. 

No  one  who  examines  this  episode  of  Cornelius  attentively,  we 
think,  can  doubt  that  the  narrative  before  us  is  composed  in  apolo- 
getic interest,  and  is  designed  to  have  a  special  bearing  upon  the 
problem  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  Gospel  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Twelve.  Baur^  has  acutely  pointed  out  the  significance  of 
the  very  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  general  history,  and  its  inser- 
tion immediately  after  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  as  a  legitimation  of  his  Apostle- 
ship  of  the  Gentiles.  One  point  stands  clearly  out  of  the  strange 
medley  of  Jewish  prejudice.  Christian  liberalism,  and  supernatural 
interference  which  constitute  the  elements  of  the  story  :  the  actual 
conviction  of  Peter  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the 
Gentile,  that  the  Gospel  is  addressed  to  the  former  and  that  the 
Gentile  is  excluded,  which  has  to  be  removed  by  a  direct  super- 
natural revelation  from  heaven.  The  author  recognises  that  this 
was  the  general  view  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  this  is  the 
only  particular  in  which  we  can  perceive  historical  truth  in  the 
narrative.  The  complicated  machinery  of  visions  and  angelic 
messengers  is  used  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  Jewish  restric- 

»  ix.  3  f.  '  xxii.  12;  cf.  X.  I  f.,  22.  3  »x.  10-18. 

-»  Baur,    Paulus,   i.,    p.    90;     Schncckenburger,   Ztveck  d.    Apostel^sch., 
p.  170  f. 
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tions,  which  was  preached  by  Paul  amidst  so  much  virulent 
opposition.  Peter  anticipates  and  justifies  Paul  in  his  ministi}'  of 
the  uncircumcision,  and  the  overthrow  of  Mosaic  barriers  has  the 
sanction  and  seal  of  a  divine  command.  We  have  to  see  whether 
the  history  itself  does  not  betray  its  mythical  character,  not  only  in 
its  supernatural  elements,  but  in  its  inconsistency  with  other 
known  or  narrated  incidents  in  the  Apostolical  narrative. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
centurion  Cornelius  had  joined  himself  in  any  recognised  degree 
to  the  Jewish  religion  before  this  incident,  and  a  majority  of  critics 
maintain  that  he  is  represented  as  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate.  The 
terms  in  which  he  is  described,  x.  2,  as  cwrc/Jiys  koI  <f>oPovfu\'Os 
Tov  6e6v,  certainly  seem  to  indicate  this,  and  probably  the  point 
would  not  have  been  questioned  but  for  the  fact  that  the  writer 
evidently  intends  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Gentile  conversion, 
with  which  the  representation  that  Cornelius  was  already  a 
proselyte  would  somewhat  clash.  Whether  a  proselyte  or  not, 
the  Roman  centurion  is  said  to  be  "  devout  and  fearing  God  with 
all  his  house,  giving  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  praying  to 
God  always  *V  and  probably  the  ambiguity  as  to  whether  he  had 
actually  become  affiliated  in  any  way  to  Mosaism  is  intentional. 
When  Peter,  however,  with  his  scruples  removed  by  the  super- 
natural communication  with  which  he  had  just  been  favoured, 
indicates  their  previous  strength  by  the  statement :  "  Ye  know  how 
it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company 
with  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation,"'  the  author  e^^dently 
oversteps  the  mark,  and  betrays  the  unhistorical  nature  of  the 
narrative ;  for  such  an  affirmation  not  only  could  not  have  betn 
made  by  Peter,  but  could  only  have  been  advanced  by  a  writer 
who  was  himself  a  Gentile,  and  writing  at  a  distance  from  the 
events  described.  There  is  no  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law 
declaring  such  intercourse  unlawful, 3  nor  indeed  is  such  a  rule 
elsewhere  heard  of,  and  even  Apologists  who  refer  to  the  point 
have  no  show  of  authority  by  which  to  support  such  a  statement 
Not  only  was  there  no  legal  prohibition,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  there  was  any  such  exclusiveness  practised  by 
traditional  injunction.-*  As  de  Wette  appropriately  remarks, 
moreover,  even  if  such  a  prohibition  existed  as  regards  idolaters, 
it  would  still  be  inconceivable  how  it  could  apply  to  Cornelius, 

^  X.  2,  cf.  22.  ^  X.  28. 

3  Davidson,  ////.  JV.  T.,  ii.,  p.  242;  Overbeck,  zt*  dt  Wette^  Apg,^  p.    159: 
de  Welte,  Apg.,  p.  158 ;  Zeller,  Apg.^  p.  187. 

*  De  Wette  quotes  against  ii  Schetnoth   Rabba^  §   19  f.,   1 1 8.   3.   ad    £xod. 
xii.  2:  '•'■Hoc  idem  est,  quod  scriptum  dicit  Jes.   ivi.  j:    Ei  nan  tUcef  JzHu 
adverne^  qui  adhcesit  Domifw,  dicendo:   separando  sepctravit  me  JDofnifnts  & 
popuio  suo"*^  {Apostelgesch.^  p.  158). 
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"a  righteous  man  and  fearing  God,  and  of  good  report  among 
all  the  nation  of  the  Jews."'  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  zeal 
for  proselytism  displayed  by  the  Pharisees,'  the  strictest  sect  of 
the  Jews ;  and  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  conversion 
of  Izates  of  Adiabene  is  totally  against  it. 3 

There    is    a    slight    trait   which,  added   to    others,    tends   to 
complete    the    demonstration    of    the   unhistorical   character  of 
this  representation.      Peter  is   said    to    have  lived    many   days 
in  Joppa  with   one   Simon,  a   tanner,   and  it   is   in    his  house 
that  the  messengers  of  (Cornelius  find  him.*     Now,  the  tanner's 
trade   was   considered   impure    amongst  the  Jews,5  and   it   was 
almost    pollution  to   live   in   Simon's  house.      It   is   argued  by 
some   commentators   that   the   fact   that   Peter  lodged   there   is 
mentioned  to  show  that  he  had  already  emancipated  himself  from 
Jewish  prejudices.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  strangely  incon- 
sistent  that  a  Jew  who  has  no  objection  to  live  with  a  tanner 
should,  at  the  same  time,  consider  it  unlawful  to  hold  intercourse 
of  any  kind  with  a  pious  Gentile,  who,  if  not  actually  a  Proselyte 
of  the  Gate,  had  every  qualification   for   becoming   one.      This 
indifference  to  the  unclean  and   polluting   trade  of  the  tanner, 
moreover,  is  inconsistent  with  the  reply  which  Peter  gives  to  the 
voice  which  bids  him  slay  and  eat :  "  Not  so.  Lord,  for  I  never 
ate  anything  common  or  unclean."     No  doubt  the  intercourse  to 
which    Peter  refers   indicates,  or  at   least   includes,  eating   and 
drinking  with  one  of  another  country,  and  this  alone  could  present 
any  intelligible  difficulty,  for  the  mere  transaction  of  business  or 
conversation  with  strangers  must  have  been  daily  necessary  to  the 
Jews.     It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that,  when  Peter  makes 
the  statement  which  we  are  discussing,  nothing  whatever  is  said 
of  eating  with  the  Centurion  or  sitting  with  him  at  table.     This 
leads  to  a  striking  train  of  reflection  upon  the  whole  episode. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  supernatural  vision,  which  is  designed 
to  inform  Peter  and  the  Apostles  that  the  Gentiles  might  be 
received  into  the  Church,  should  take  the  form  of  a  mere  intima- 
tion tfcat  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  was  no 
longer  binding,  and  that  he  might  indifferently  kill  and  eat.  One 
might  have  thought  that,  on  the  supposition  that  Heaven  desired 
to  give  Peter  and  the  Church  a  command  to  admit  the  Gentiles 
unconditionally  to  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel,  this  would  be  simply 
and  clearly  stated.  This  was  not  done  at  all,  and  the  intimation 
by  which  Peter  supposes  himself  justified  in  considering  it  lawful 

'  X.  22  ;  de  Wette,  Apg,^  p.  158.  '  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

3  Aniig.y  xx.  2,  3.  ■♦  ix.  43,  x.  6. 

3  Schoettgen,  Mora  Hebr.,  p.  447;  Alford,  Greek  Test.,  ii.,  p.  109; 
Hackett,  Acts,  p.  144 ;  Meyer, -4/^.,  p.  235;  Renan,  Us  Apdires,  p.  199; 
de  Wette,  Apg,^  p.  150;  Wordsworth,  Greek  Test,,  Acts,  p.  88. 
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to  go  to  Cornelius  is,  in  the  first  place,  merely  on  the  subject  of 
animals  defined  as  clean  and  unclean.     Doubtless  the  prohibition 
as  to  certain  meats  might  tend  to  continue  the  separation  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  disregard  of  such  distinctions  of  counk; 
promoted   general   intercourse   with   strangers ;    but   this   by  no 
means  explains  why  the  abrogation  of  this  distinction  is  made  the 
intimation   to   receive   Gentiles   into  the  Church.     When  Peter 
returns  to  Jerusalem  we  are  told  that  "  they  of  the  circumcision  " 
— that  is  to  say,  the  whole  Church  there,  since  at  that  period  all 
were  "  of  the  circumcision,"  and  this  phrase  further  indicates  that 
the  writer   has   no   historical   standpoint — contended  with   him. 
The  subject  of  the  contention,  we  might  suppose,  was  the  baptism 
of  Grentiles ;   but  not  so :  the  charge  brought  against  him  wa^ : 
"Thou  wentest  in   to   men   uncircumcised,  and   didst   eat  with 
them."'     The  subject  of  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter  at  Antioch 
simply  was  that,  "  before  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did 
eat  with  the  Gentiles ;   but  when  they  came  he  withdrew^,  fearing 
them  of  the  circumcision."^     That  the  whole  of  these  passages 
should   turn   merely  on  the  fact  of  eating  with  men  who  were 
uncircumcised  is  very  suggestive,  and  as  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
make  no  allusion  to  the  baptism  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  it 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  nothing  was  known  of  such  an 
event,  and  that  the  circumstance  was  simply  added  to  some  other 
narrative ;  and  this  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  affair  at  Antioch  as  well  as  throughout  the  Episde  to 
the  Galatians,  Peter  is  very  far  from  acting  as  one  who  had  been 
the  first  to  receive  uncircumcised  Gentiles  freely  into  the  Church. 

It  is  usually  asserted  that  the  vision  of  Peter  abrogated  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  so  long  existing  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  subsequent  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  rule  was  ascribed  to  such  a  command ;  and  ii 
is  remarkable  that  Peter  himself  not  only  does  not,  as  we  shaJ. 
presently  see,  refer  to  this  vision  as  authority  for  disregarding  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and  for  otherwise  consider 
ing  nothing  common  or  unclean,  but  acts  as  if  such  a  vision  had 
never  taken  place.  The  famous  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusaleir. 
moreover,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  modification  of  the  Mosau" 
law  in  the  case  of  Jewish  Christians,  whatever  relaxation  it  roa> 
seem  to  grant  to  Gentile  converts,  and  there  is  no  external  evidew.^ 
of  any  kind  that  so  important  an  abolition  of  ancient  It^^ 
prescriptions  was  thus  introduced  into  Christendom. 

We  have,  however,  fortunately  one  test  of  the  historical  value  o: 
this  whole  episode,  to  which  we  have  already  briefly  referred,  bui 
which  we  must  now  more  closely  apply.     Paul  himself,   in  h- 

*  xi.  3.  »  GaL  ii.  12. 
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Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  narrates  the  particulars  of  a  scene  between 
himself  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  we  think  that  no  one  can  fairly  consider 
that  episode  without  being  convinced  that  it  is  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  the  supposition  that  the  vision  which  we  are  now  examin- 
ing can  ever  have  appeared  to  Peter,  or  that  he  can  have  played 
the  part  attributed  to  him  in  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  un- 
circumcised  Gentiles.     Paul  writes  :  "  But  when  Cephas  came  to 
Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  condemned. 
For  before  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did  eat  with  the 
Gentiles,  and  when  they  came  he  withdrew  and  separated  himself, 
fearing  them  of  the  circumcision  ;  and  the  other  Jews  also  joined 
in  his  hypocrisy."'     It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  "  they  of  the  circumcision  "  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  James,  from  whom  came  those  "of  the  circumcision" 
of  whom  Peter  was  afraid  at  Antioch,  contended  with  Peter  for 
going  in  "  to  men  uncircumcised  and  eating  with  them,"^  the  very 
thing  which  was  in  question  at  Antioch.     In  the  Acts,  Peter  is 
represented  as  defending  his  conduct  by  relating  the  divine  vision 
under  the  guidance  of  which  he  acted,  and  the  author  states  as  the 
result  that  "  When  they  heard  these  things  they  held  their  peace 
and  glorified  God,  saying :  Then  to  the  Gentiles  also  God  gave 
repentance  unto  life. "3     This  is  the  representatfon  of  the  author 
of  the  vision  and  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  but  very  different 
is  Peter's  conduct  as  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  very  dis- 
similar the  phenomena  presented  by  a  narrative  upon  which  we 
can  rely.     The  "  certain  who  came  from  James  "  can  never  have 
heard  of  the  direct  communication  from  Heaven  which  justified 
Peter's  conduct,  and  can  never  have  glorified  God  in  the  manner 
described,  or  Peter  could  not  have  had  any  reason  to  fear  them  ; 
for  a  mere  reference  to  his  vision,  and  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  must  have  been  sufficient  to  reconcile  them 
to  his  freedom.     Then,  is  it  conceivable  that  after  such  a  vision, 
and  after  being  taught  by  God  himself  not  to  call  any  man  or 
thing  common  or  unclean,  Peter  could  have  acted  as  he  did  for 
fear  of  them  of  the  circumcision?     His  conduct  is  convincing 
evidence  that  he  knew  as  little  of  any  such  vision  as  those  who 
came  from  James.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reciuire  further  proof 
it  is  furnished  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.     Is  it  conceivable  that, 
if  such  an  episode  had  ever  really  occurred,   the  Apostle  Paul 
would  not  have  referred  to  it  upon  this  occasion  ?     What  more 
appropriate  argument  could  he  have  used,  what  more  legitimate 
rebuke  could  he  have  administered,  than  merely  to  have  reminded 
Peter  of  his  own  vision  ?     He  both  rebukes  him  and  argues,  but 

«  Gal.  ii.  11-13.  »  Acts  xi.  2,  3.  ^  /*.,  xL  18. 
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his  rebuke  and  his  argument  have  quite  a  different  complexion : 
and  we  confidently  affirm  that  no  one  can  read  that  portion  of  thcr 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  without  feeling  certain  that,  had  the  writer 
been  aware  of  such  a  divine  communication — and  we  think  it  must 
be  conceded  without  question  that,  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  it' — he  would  have  referred  to  so  direct  and 
important  an  authority.  Neither  here  nor  in  the  numerous  places 
where  such  an  argument  would  have  been  so  useful  to  the  Apostle 
does  Paul  betray  the  slightest  kncAvledge  of  the  episode  of 
Cornelius.  The  historic  occurrence  at  Antioch,  so  completely 
ignored  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  totally  excludes  the  mythical 
story  of  Cornelius. 

There  are  merely  one  or  two  other  points  in  connection  with  the 

episode   to   which   we   must   call  attention.      In  his  address  to 

Cornelius,  Peter  says :  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  (kxi  is  no 

respecter    of     persons "    {ovk     €<mv    irpoa-wfiroXyfnrTtjs    o     (ho^). 

Now  this  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  Pauline  sentiment,  but  Paul  has 

more   than   once    made   use   of  precisely   the   same   expression. 

Rom.  ii.  1 1  :    "  For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with    God '' 

(oi*     yap     coTtv     TrpocrunroXT^fixp la     irapa     T<j>     $€iZ)  ;     and,    again. 

Gal.    ii.    6 :    "  God    respecteth    no     man's    person "    (ir/xkroKrof 

o   Oehs  dvOpwTTov  ov   XapPdvii).^     The  author  of  the    Acts    was 

certainly   acquainted  with   the   Epistles   of   Paul,  and    the    ver)* 

manner  in  which  he  represents  Peter  as  employing  this  expression 

betrays  the  application  of  a  sentiment  previously  in  his  mind,  *'  Of 

a  truth  I  perceive,"  etc.      The  circumstance  confirms  what   Paul 

had   already   said. 3     Then,   in   the   defence   of  his   conduct   at 

Jerusalem,  Peter  is  represented  as  saying :  "  And  I  remembered 

the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  said,  John  indeed  baptised   with 

water,  but  ye  shall    be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Spirit."*      Now 

these  words  are  by  all  the  Gospels  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  the 

Baptist,  and  not  of  Jesus  ;5  but  the  author  of  the  Acts  seems  to  put 

them  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,^  and 

their  repetition  here  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 

episode  of  Cornelius,  as  it  stands  before  us,  is  not  historical,  but 

is  merely  his  own  composition. 

The  whole  of  this  narrative,  w^th  its  complicated  series  of 
miracles,  is  evidently  composed  to  legitimate  the  free  reception 
into  the  Christian  Church  of  Gentile  converts ;  and,  to  emphasizt: 

*  Indeed  the  reference  to  this  case,  sup{X>sed  to  be  made  by  Peter  himself,  in 
Paul's  presence,  excludes  the  idea  of  ignorance,  if  the  Acts  be  treated  a? 
historical. 

*  Cf.  Ephes.  vi.  9,  Col.  iii.  25. 

3  Compare  further  x.  35  f.  with  Rom.  ii.  iii.,  etc.  The  sentiments  and  even 
the  words  are  Pauline.  *  xi.  16. 

s  Matt.  iii.  II,  Mark  i.  8,  Luke  iii.  16,  John  i.  26,  33,  «  i.  5. 
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the  importance  of  the  divine  ratification  of  their  admission,  Peter 
is  made  to  repeat  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  the  main  incidents 
which  had  just  been  fully  narrated.     On  the  one  hand,  the  previous 
Jewish  exclusiveness  both  of  Peter  and  of  the  Church  is  displayed 
first,  in  the  resistance  of  the  Apostle,  which  can  only  be  overcome 
by  the  vision  and  the  direct  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the 
manifest  outpouring  of  the   Spirit  upon  the  Centurion  and  his 
household;  and,  second,  in  the  contention  of  the  party  of  the  circum- 
cision, which  is  only  overcome  by  an  account  of  the  repeated  signs 
of  divine  purpose  and  approval".     The  universality  of  the  Gospel 
could  not  be  more  broadly  proclaimed  than  in  the  address  of  Peter 
to  Cornelius.      Not  the  Jews  alone,  "  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh   righteousness  is  acceptable   to   hini." 
Pauline  principles  are  thus  anticipated,  and,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,   are  expressed  almost  in  the   words   of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.      The  Jews  who  go  with  Peter  were  astonished  because 
that  on  the  Gentiles  also  had  been  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;'  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  on  hearing  of  these  things, 
glorified  God  that  repentance  unto  life  had  been  given  to  the 
Gentile^.     It  is  impossible  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  could  be  more  prominently  signified 
than    by   this  episode,   introduced    by   prodigious   miracles  and 
effected   by  supernatural  machinery.       Where,   however,  are  the 
consequences  of  this  marvellous  recognition  of  the  Gentiles  ?      It 
does   not  in  the  slightest  degree  preclude  the  necessity  for  the 
Council,  which  we  shall  presently  consider ;  it  does  not  apparently 
exercise  any  influence  on  James  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem ; 
Peter,  indeed,  refers  vaguely  to  it,  but  as  a  matter  out  of  date  and 
almost  forgotten ;  Paul,  in  all  his  disputes  with  the  emissaries  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  in  all   his  pleas  for  the  freedom  of  his 
Gentile    converts,   never   makes   the   slightest   allusion  to  it;   it 
remains   elsewhere   unknown,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence  goes, 
utterly  without  influence  upon  the  primitive  Church.      This  will 
presently  become  more  apparent ;  but  already  it  is  clear  enough  to 
those  who  will  exercise  ovlm  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
this  narrative,  with  its  tissue  of  fruitless  miracles,  as  a  historical 
account  of  the  development  of  the  Church. 


'  X.  45  f- 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    HISTORICAL   VALUE   OF   THE   WORK    (CONTINUED)  : 
PAUL   THE    APOSTLE   OF   THE   GENTILES 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  in  our  examination  of  the  Acts 
in  which  we  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  able  to 
compare  the  narrative  of  the  unknown  author  with  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  doing  so,  we  must  remember 
that  the  author  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Epistles 
which  are  now  before  us,  and,  supposing  it  to  be  his  purpose  to 
present  a  peculiar  view  of  the  transactions  in  question,  whether  for 
apologetic  or  for  conciliatory  reasons,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  divergencies  of  so  palpable  a  nature  that  any 
reader  of  the  letters  must  at  once  perceive  them.  When  the  Acts  were 
written,  it  is  true,  the  author  could  not  have  known  that  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  were  to  attain  the  high  canonical  position  which  they  now 
occupy,  and  might,  therefore,  use  his  materials  more  freely ;  still, 
it  would  be  natural  to  expect  a  certain  superficial  consistency. 
Unfortunately,  our  means  of  testing  the  statements  of  the  author 
are  not  so  minute  as  is  desirable,  although  they  are  often  of  much 
value ;  and,  seeing  the  great  facility  w^ith  which,  by  apparently 
slight  alterations  and  omissions,  a  different  complexion  can  bt 
given  to  circumstances  regarding  which  no  very  full  details  exist 
elsewhere,  we  must  be  prepared  to  seize  every  indication  which 
may  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  writing 
which  we  are  examining. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the 
Apostle  Paul  relates  particulars  regarding  some  imix)rtant  epochi> 
of  his  life,  which  likewise  enter  into  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  v: 
the  Apostles.  The  Apostle  gives  an  account  of  his  own  proceed- 
ings immediately  after  his  conversion,  and  of  the  visit  which  about 
that  time  he  paid  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  further,  of  a  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem  fourteen  years  later ;  and  to  these  we  must  now  direct 
our  attention.  We  defer  consideration  of  the  narrative  of  the 
actual  conversion  of  Paul  for  the  present,  and  merely  intend  here 
to  discuss  the  movements  and  conduct  of  the  Apostle  immediatelj 
subsequent  to  that  event.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  represent  Paul 
as  making  five  journeys  to  Jerusalem  subsequent  to  his  joining  thtr 
Christian  body.  The  first,  ix.  26  f.,  takes  place  immediately  after 
his  conversion  ;  the  second,  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  is  upon  an  occasion 
when  the  Church  at  Antioch  are  represented  as  sending  relief  to 
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the  brethren  of  Judaea  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  during 
a  time  of  famine;  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  xv.  i  f.,  Paul 
likewise  pays  in  company  with  Barnabas,  both  being  sent  by  the 
Church  of  Antioch  to  confer  with  the  Apostles  and  Elders  as  to 
the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the  obligation  of  Gentile 
converts  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  fourth,  xviii.  2 1  f., 
when  he  goes  to  Ephesus  with  Priscilla  and  Aquilla,  "having 
shaved  his  head  in  Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow ";  and  the  fifth 
and  last,  xxi.  1 5  f.,  when  the  disturbance  took  place  in  the  temple 
which  led  to  his  arrest  and  journey  to  Rome.  The  circumstances 
and  general  character  of  these  visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  more 
especially  of  that  on  which  the  momentous  conference  is  described 
as  having  taken  place,  are  stated  with  so  much  precision,  and  they 
present  features  of  such  marked  difference,  that  it  might  have  been 
supposed  there  could  not  have  been  any  difficulty  in  identifying 
with  certainty,  at  least,  the  visits  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  in  his 
letter,  more  especially  as  upon  both  occasions  he  mentions  impor- 
tant particulars  which  characterised  them.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  the  divergencies  between  the  statements  of 
the  unknown  author  and  the  Apostle  are  so  marked  that  upon 
no  point  has  there  been  more  decided  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  critics  and  divines  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Upon 
general  grounds,  we  have  already  seen,  there  has  been  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  the  Acts.  Is  it  not  a  singularly 
suggestive  circumstance  that,  when  it  is  possible  to  compare  the 
authentic  representations  of  Paul  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  even 
Apologists  perceive  so  much  opening  for  doubt  and  controversy  ? 

The  visit  described  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  is  generally 
identified  with  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle.  This  unanimity  arises  mainly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  both  writers  clearly  represent  that  visit  as  the  first 
which  Paul  paid  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  for  the  details 
of  the  two  narratives  are  anything  but  in  agreement  with 
each  other.  Although  critics  are  forced  to  agree  as  to  the 
bare  identity  of  the  visit,  this  harmony  is  immediately  disturbed 
on  examining  the  two  accounts,  and,  whilst  the  one  party  find  the 
statements  in  the  Acts  reconcilable  with  those  of  Paul,  a  large 
body  more  or  less  distinctly  declare  them  to  be  contradictory  and 
unhistorical.  In  order  that  the  question  at  issue  may  be  fairly  laid 
before  the  reader,  we  shall  give  the  two  accounts  in  parallel 
columns : — 


Acts  ix.  19  f. 

19.  And  he  was  certain  days 
{T}fUpai  Tivdi)  with  the  disciples  in 
Damascus. 

20.  And   immediately  {eiBitJs)  was 


Ep.  to  Gal.  i.  15  f. 

15.  But  when  it  pleased  God 

16.  To  reveal  his  son  in  me,  that 
I  might  preach  him  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ; 
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Acts  ix.  19  f. 

preaching    Jesus  in   the  synagogaes, 
etc. 

21.  And  all  that  heard  him  were 
amazed,  saying,  etc. 

22.  But  Saul  was  increasing  in 
strength  more  and  more,  and  con- 
founding the  Jews  which  dwelt  at 
Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  the 
Christ. 

23.  And  after  many  days  (vfUpat 
IkomoI)  were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took 
counsel  to  kill  him  ;  24.  But  their  plot 
was  known  to  Saul.  And  they  were 
even  watching  the  gates  day  and  night 
to  kill  him. 

25.  But  the  disciples  took  him  by 
night,  and  let  him  down  through  the 
wall  in  a  basket. 

26.  And  when  he  came  to  Jeru- 
salem he  was  assaying  to  join  himself 
to  the  disciples ;  but  all  were  afraid 
of  him,  not  believing  that  he  is  a  dis- 
ciple. 

27.  But  Barnabas  took  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  Apostles,  and 
declared  unto  them  how  he  saw  the 
Lord  in  the  way,  and  that  he  spake 
to  him  ;  and  how  he  preached  boldly 
at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

28.  And  he  was  with  them  coming 
in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem,  preach- 
ing boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

29.  And  he  was  speaking  and  dis- 
puting against  the  Grecian  Jews  ;  but 
they  took  counsel  to  slay  him  ; 

30.  But  when  the  brethren  knew, 
they  brought  him  down  to  Caesarea, 
and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus. 


Ep.  to  Gal.  i.  15  f. 


'■Sl 


immediately  {e^d^tas)  I  conferred  n 
with  flesh  and  blood  ; 

17.  Neither  went  I  up  to  JerusaJen: 
to  those  who  were  Apostles  bieforc  me; 
but  I  went  away  into  Arabia,  asc 
returned  again  into  Damascus. 


18.  Then  after  three  years  I  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  visit'  Cephas,  And 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days. 


19.  But  other  of  the  Ap«>stles  saw 
I  not  save  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

20.  Now  the  things  which  I  write 
unto  you,  behold,  l>efore  Gorl,  I  U; 
not. 

21.  Thereafter  I  came  into  the 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ; 

22.  But  I  wjis  unknown  by  face 
unto  the  churches  of  Judiea  Vhic*i 
were  in  Christ ;  but  they  were  on!» 
hearing  that  he  who  formerly  jjersecntci^ 
us  is  now  preaching  the  faith  whi^h 
once  he  was  dcstro^'ing :  and  lht-\ 
glorified  God  in  me. 


■  It  is  obvious  that  the  representation  in  the  Acts  of  whai 
Paul  did  after  his  conversion  diflfers  very  widely  from  the  account 
which  the  Apostle  himself  gives  of  the  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
not  a  word  is  said  in  the  former  of  the  journey  into  Arabia ;  but. 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  excluded,  and  the  statement  which  replaces 
it  directly  contradicts  that  of  Paul.  The  Apostle  says  that  afir 
his  conversion  **  Immediately^  (cu^cws)  I  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  but  "went  away  into  Arabia."  The  author  of  the 
Acts   says   that   he   spent  "  some  days "  (ijfwpa?  nms)  with  the 


'  To  become  acquainted  with. 

'  Dr.  EUicott  remarks  :  **  SircUgktway ;  the  word  standing  prominently 
forward,  and  implying  that  he  not  only  avoided  conference  with  men,  Iwt  «bc 
so  from  the  veryfirst^{St.  PatiTs  Ep.  to  the  Gal.,  4th  ed.,  p.  16). 
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disciples  in  Damascus,  and  "  immediately "  {evOeios)  began  to 
preach  in  the  synagogues.  Paul's  feelings  are  so  completely 
misrepresented  that,  instead  of  that  desire  for  retirement  and 
solitude  which  his  words  express,  he  is  described  as  straightway 
plunging  into  the  vortex  of  public  life  in  Damascus.  The  general 
apologetic  explanation  is,  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  either  was 
not  aware  of  the  journey  into  Arabia,  or  that,  his  absence  there 
having  been  short,  he  *did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  mention 
it.  There  are  no  data  for  estimating  the  length  of  time  which 
Paul  spent  in  Arabia,  but  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  mentions  it 
with  so  much  emphasis  proves  not  only  that  he  attached  con- 
siderable weight  to  the  episode,  but  that  the  duration  of  his  visit 
could  not  have  been  unimportant.  In  any  case,  the  author  of 
the  Acts,  whether  ignorantly  or  not,  boldly  describes  the  Apostle 
as  doing  precisely  what  he  did  not.  To  any  ordinary  reader, 
moreover,  his  whole  account  of  PauFs  preaching  at  Damascus 
certainly  excludes  altogether  the  idea  of  such  a  journey,  and  the 
argument  that  it  can  be  inserted  anywhere  is  purely  arbitrary. 
There  are  many  theories  amongst  Apologists  as  to  the  part 
of  the  narrative  in  Acts  in  which  the  Arabian  journey  can 
be  placed.  By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  period  before  he 
commenced  his  active  labours,  and  therefore  before  ix.  20,  from 
which  the  words  of  the  author  repulse  it  with  singular  clearness  ; 
others  intercalate  it  with  even  less  reason  between  ix.  20  and  21 ; 
a  few  discover  some  indication  of  it  in  the  fiakkov  iveSwafiovro 
of  verse  22 — an  expression,  however,  which  refuses  to  be  forced 
into  such  service ;  a  greater  number  place  it  in  the  rjfiepaL  iKavai 
of  verse  23,  making  that  elastic  phrase  embrace  this  as  well  as 
other  difficulties  till  it  snaps  under  the  strain.  It  seems  evident 
to  an  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  -qficpai  iKaval  are  represented 
as  passed  in  Damascus.  And,  lastly,  some  critics  place  it  after  ix. 
25,  regardless  of  Paul's  statement  that  from  Arabia  he  returned 
again  to  Damascus,  which,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  Acts,  he  was  not  likely  to  do,  and  indeed  it  is  obvious  that  he 
is  there  supposed  to  have  at  once  gone  from  Damascus  to 
Jerusalem.  These  attempts  at  reconciliation  are  useless.  It  is 
of  no  avail  to  find  time  into  which  a  journey  to  Arabia  and  the 
stay  there  might  be  forcibly  thrust  There  still  remains  the  fact 
that,  so  far  from  the  Arabian  visit  being  indicated  in  the  Acts, 
the  €v6€<t>fs  of  ix.  20,  compared  with  the  cu^cws  of  Gal.  i.  16, 
positively  excludes  it,  and  proves  that  the  narrative  of  the  former 
is  not  historical. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  account  in  Acts  which  further 
demands  attention.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  narrative  is 
that  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  not  very  long  after  his  conversion. 
The  omission  of  the  visit  to  Arabia  shortens  the  interval  before  he 

2y 
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did  so,  })y  removing  causes  of  delay  ;  and,  whilst  no  expressions  arc- 
used  which  imply  a  protracted  stay  in  Damascus,  incidents  art 
introduced  which  indicate  that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  wa^  t'.» 
represent  the  Apostle  as  losing  no  time  after  his  conversion  before 
associating  himself  with  the  elder  Apostles  and  obtaining  ihcii 
recognition  of  his  ministry ;  and  this  view,  we  shall  see,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  peculiar  account  which  is  given  of  what  took  plact 
at  Jerusalem.  The  Apostle  distinctly  states,  i.  i8,  that  three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  went  up  to  visit  Peter.'  In  the  Arts 
he  is  represented  as  spending  "  some  days  "  (i5/*«/>a9  nvas)  with 
the  disciples,  and  the  only  other  chronological  indication  given  b 
that,  after  "  many  days  "  {rffiApai,  iifai/at),  the  plot  occurred  which 
forced  him  to  leave  Damascus.  It  is  argued  that  ruMJkpan  Ixavai  is 
an  indefinite  period,  which  may,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
author,^  indicate  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  certainly  rather 
express  a  long  than  a  short  period.  3  The  fact  is,  however,  thatth^r 
instances  cited  are  evidence,  in  themselves,  agiiinst  the  supposition 
that  the  author  can  have  had  any  intention  of  expressing  a  period 
of  three  years  by  the  words  ruikpun  iKaval,  We  suppose  that  no 
one  has  ever  suggested  that  Peter  stayed  three  years  in  the  house  U 
Simon  the  tanner  at  Joppa  (ix.  43) ;  or  that  when  it  is  said  that 
Paul  remained  "  many  days  "  at  Corinth  after  the  insurrection  c : 
the  Jews,  the  author  intends  to  speak  of  some  years,  when  in  fad 
the  rjyApaL  iKavai  contrasted  with  the  expression  (xviii.  1 1 ),  "  ht 
continued  there  a  year  and  six  months,"  used  r^arding  his  su> 
previous  to  that  disturbance,  evidently  reduces  the  "yet  man\ 
days  "  subsequently  spent  there  to  a  very  small  compass.  Agair, 
has  any  one  ever  suggested  that  in  the  account  of  Paul's  voyaac^' 
to  Rome,  where  it  is  said  (xxvii.  7)  that,  after  leaving  Myrra  "am. 
sailing  slowly  many  days "  {rjfupai  iKavai),  they  had  scarcely  gix 
so  for  as  Cnidus,  an  interval  of  months,  not  to  say  years,  is  indj 
cated  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  by  such  an  expressior 
the  writer  intended  to  indicate  a  period  of  three  yeai^. 

That  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  actually  represents  l^aul  as  goini 
up  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  his  conversion,  and  certainly  not  merely  ai 
the  end  of  three  years,  is  obvious  from  the  statement  in  verse  .:a 
that  when  Paul  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  assaying  to  join  hire 
self  to  the  disciples,  all  were  afraid  of  him,  and  would  not  belief t 
in  his  conversion.     The  author  could  certainly  not  have  statec 

'  "The  *  straightway'  of  verse  16  leads  to  this  conclusion  :  ^  At  first  I  C:- 
ferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  thai . 
went  to  Jerusalem'"  (Lighlfoot,  Galatians^  p.  83), 

"  Acts  ix.  43,  xviii  18,  xvii.  7  ;  Lighlfoot,  »^.,  p.  89,  note  3. 

3  "  The  difference  between  tiie  vague  *  many  days'  of  the  Acts  and  the  dcr 
nitc  *  three  years'  of  the  Knislle  is  such  as  might  l)e  expected  from  the  circar 
stances  of  the  two  writers'*  (Lightfoot,  ib.^  p.  89,  note  3). 
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this,  if  he  had  desired  to  imply  that  Paul  had  already  been  a 
Christian,  and  publicly  preached  with  so  much  success  at 
Damascus,  for  three  years.  Indeed,  the  statements  in  ix.  26  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  whatever  view 
be  taken  of  the  previous  narrative  of  the  Acts.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  the  author  wishes  to  describe  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  taking 
place  three  years  after  his  conversion,  then  the  ignorance  of  that 
event  amongst  the  brethren  there  and  their  distrust  of  Paul  are 
utterly  inconsistent  and  incredible ;  whilst  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  represents  the  Apostle  as  going  to  Jerusalem  with  but  little 
delay  in  Damascus,  as  we  contend  he  does,  then  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  Acts,  whilst  thus  giving  a  narrative 
consistent  with  itself,  distinctly  contradicts  the  deliberate  assertions 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  the  conversion  of 
a  well-known  persecutor  of  the  Church  (viii.  3  f.),  effected  in  a  way 
which  is  represented  as  so  sudden  and  supernatural,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  supposed  vision  of  the  Lord,  could  for  three  years 
have  remained  unknown  to  the  community  of  Jerusalem.  So 
striking  a  triumph  for  Christianity  must  have  been  rapidly  circu- 
lated throughout  the  Church,  and  the  fact  that  he  who  formerly 
persecuted  was  now  zealously  preaching  the  faith  which  once  he 
destroyed  must  long  have  been  generally  known  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  in  such  constant  communication  with  Damascus. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  continues  in  the  same  strain,  stating  that 
Barnabas,  under  the  circumstances  just  described,  took  Paul  and 
brought  him  to  the  Apostles  {vph^  tovs  aTroo-roXovs),  and  de- 
clared to  them  the  particulars  of  his  vision  and  conversion,  and 
how  he  had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus.*  No  doubt  is  left  that 
this  is  the  first  intimation  the  Apostles  had  received  of  such  extra- 
ordinary events.  After  this,  we  are  told  that  Paul  was  with  them 
coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem,  preaching  boldly  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Here  again  the  declaration  of  Paul  is  explicit, 
and  distinctly  contradicts  this  story  both  in  the  letter  and  the 
spirit.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Barnabas.  He  states  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  specially  with  the  view  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Peter,  with  whom  he  remained  fifteen  days ;  but  he 
emphatically  says  :  "  But  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  not,  save 
(el  fAtj)  James,  the  Lord's  brother  " ;  and  then  he  adds  the  solemn 
declaration  regarding  his  account  of  this  visit :  "  Now  the  things 
which  I  write  unto  you  behold,  before  God,  I  lie  not."  An 
asseveration  made  in  this  tone  excludes  the  supposition  of  in- 
accuracy or  careless  vagueness,  and  the  specific  statements  have  all 
the  force  of  sworn  evidence.  Instead  of  being  presented  "  to  the 
A[X)stles,"  therefore,  and  going  in  and  out  with  them  at  Jerusalem, 

'  ix.  27. 
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we  have  here  the  emphatic  assurance  that,  in  addition  to  Peter, 
Paul  saw  no  one  except  "  James,  the  Lord's  brother." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
James,  and  whether  he  was  an  Apostle  or  not ;  but  into  this 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter.  Most  writers  agree  at 
least  that  he  is  the  same  James,  the  head  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  whom  we  again  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  in  the  Acts,  and  notably  in  the  account 
of  the  Apostolic  council.  The  exact  interpretation  to  Ik 
put  upon  the  expression  ct  //i)  ^laKUiPov  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  great  controversy,  the  question  being  whether  Jam^  is 
here  really  called  an  Apostle  or  not ;  whether  el  /a^  is  to  be 
understood  as  applying  solely  to  the  verb,  in  which  case  the  state- 
ment would  mean  that  he  saw  no  other  of  the  Apostles,  but  only 
James,  or  to  the  whole  phrase,  which  would  express  that  he  had 
seen  no  other  of  the  Apostles  save  James.  It  is  admitted,  by  many 
of  those  who  think  that  in  this  case  the  latter  signification  must  be 
adopted,  that  grammatically  either  interpretation  is  permissible. 
Even  supposing  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  James  is  here  referred  tu 
as  an  Apostle,  the  statement  of  the  Acts  is,  in  spirit,  quite  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Epistle ;  for  when  we  are  told  that  Paul  is  brought 
"  to  the  Apostles "  (wp^s  tows  airoo-roAovs),  the  linguistic 
usage  of  the  writer  implies  that  he  means  much  more  than  mereh 
Peter  and  James.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  statement 
ix.  27,  with  the  solemn  assurance  of  Paul;  and  if  we  accept  what 
the  Apostle  says  as  truth,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  account  in  the  Acts  is  unhistorical. 

We  arrive  at  the  very  same  conclusion  on  examining  the  rest  ttf 
the  narrative.  In  the  Acts,  Paul  is  represented  as  being  with  the 
Apostles  going  in  and  out,  preaching  openly  in  Jerusalem,  and 
disputing  with  the  Grecian  Jews."  No  limit  is  here  put  to  his 
visit,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  what  is  narrated  is  intendcU 
to  describe  a  visit  of  merely  fifteen  days.  A  subsequent  stateniait 
in  the  Acts,  however,  explains  and  settles  the  point  Paul  b 
represented  as  declaring  to  King  Agrippa,  xxvi.  19  f.  :  "  >Vhert- 
fore,  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision, 
but  first  unto  those  in  Damascus,  and  throughout  all  the  r^on  u 
Judaea,  and  to  the  Gentiles,  I  was  declaring  that  they  should  repc^- 
and  turn  to  God,"  etc.  However  this  may  be,  the  statement  a 
Paul  does  not  admit  the  interpretation  of  such  public  ministrr 
His  express  purpose  in  going  to  Jerusalem  was,  not  to  preach,  he 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Peter ;  and  it  was  a  marked  chaia.: 
teristic  of  Paul  to  avoid  preaching  in  ground  already  occupied  t« 
the  other  Apostles  before  him.=^     Not  only  is  the  account  in  Act 

•  ix.  28  f.  »  2  Cor.  X,  14  f.  ;  cf.  Rom.  xv.  20l 
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apparently  excluded  by  such  considerations  and  by  the  general 
tenour  of  the  Epistle,  but  it  is  equally  so  by  the  direct  words- 
of  the  Apostle  (i.  22) :  "I  was  unknown  by  face  unto  the 
churches  of  Judaea."  It  is  argued  that  the  terra,  "  churches  of 
Judaea,"  excludes  Jerusalem.  It  might  possibly  be  asserted  with 
reason  that  such  an  expression  as  "  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  " 
might  exclude  the  churches  of  Judaea,  but  to  say  that  the  Apostle, 
writing  elsewhere  to  the  Galatians  of  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  of 
his  conduct  at  that  time,  intends,  when  speaking  of  the  "  churches 
of  Judaea,"  to  exclude  the  principal  city  seems  to  us  arbitrary  and 
unwarrantable.  The  whole  object  of  the  Apostle  is  to  show  the 
privacy  of  his  visit  and  his  independence  of  the  elder  Apostles. 
He  does  not  use  the  expression  as  a  contrast  to  Jerusalem. 
Nothing  in  his  account  leads  one  to  think  of  any  energetic  preach- 
ing during  the  visit,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  some  way  of 
excluding  Jerusalem  from  the  Apostle's  expression  is  simply  thrust 
upon  Apologists  by  the  account  in  Acts.  Two  passages  are 
referred  to  as  supporting  the  exclusion  of  Jerusalem  from  "  the 
churches  of  Judaea."  In  John  iii.  22  we  read  :  "  After  these 
things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judaea."  In 
the  preceding  chapter  he  is  described  as  being  at  Jerusalem.  We 
have  already  said  enough  about  the  geographical  notices  of  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.'  Even  those  who  do  not  admit  that 
he  was  not  a  native  of  Palestine  are  agreed  that  he  wrote  in  another 
country  and  for  foreigners.  "  The  land  of  Judaea  "  was  therefore 
a  natural  expression  superseding  the  necessity  of  giving  a  more 
minute  local  indication  which  would  have  been  of  little  use.  The 
second  instance  appealed  to,  though  more  doubtfully,'  is  Heb.  xiii. 
24 :  "  They  from  Italy  salute  you."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  this  is  supposed  to  support  the  interpretation  adopted.  It  is 
impossible  that  if  Paul  went  in  and  out  with  the  Apostles,  preached 
boldly  in  Jerusalem,  and  disputed  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  not 
to  speak  of  what  is  added.  Acts  xxvi.  19  f.,  he  could  say  that  he 
was  unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judaea.  There  is  nothing, 
we  may  remark,  which  limits  his  preaching  to  the  Grecian  Jews. 
Whilst  Apologists  maintain  that  the  two  accounts  are  reconcilable, 
many  of  them  frankly  admit  that  the  account  in  Acts  requires 
correction  from  that  in  the  Epistle  ;3  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  still 
greater  number  of  critics  pronounce  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
contradictory  to  the  statements  of  Paul. 

There  remains  another  point  upon  which  a  few  remarks  must  be 
made.     In  Acts  ix.  29  f.  the  cause  of   Paul's  hurriedly  leaving 

'  See  p.  528  f.  '  Light  foot,  Galatians ,  p.  85. 

3  Bleek,  EinL,  p.  364  f .  ;  Ewald,  Gesck.  V.  Isr.,  vi.,  p.  403,  anm.  i  ; 
Sendsckr.  d.  Ap.  Paulus,  1857,  p.  68  f.;  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  p.  92;  Neander, 
Pflanzungi  p.  127  f. 
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Jerusalem  is  a  plot  of  the  Grecian  Jews  to  kill  him.      Paul  does 
not,  in  the  Epistle,  refer  to  any  such  matter ;  but,  in  another  part 
of  the  Acts,  Paul  is  represented  as  relating,  xxii.  1 7  f.  :   "  And  it 
came  to  pass  that,  when  I  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  was  prayimj 
in  the  temple,  I  was  in  a  trance,  and  saw  him  sa3ring  unto  me : 
Make  haste,  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will 
not    receive    thy   witness    concerning   me,"  etc.      This  account 
differs,  therefore,  even  from  the  previous  narrative  in  the  same 
book ;  yet  critics  are  agreed  that  the'visit  during  which  the  Apostle 
is  said  to  have  seen  this  vision  was  that  which  we  are  discussing- 
The  writer  is  so  little  a  historian  working  from  substantial  facts 
that  he  forgets  the  details  of  his  own  previous  statements  ;  and  ii 
the  account  of   the  conversion  of   Paul,  for  instance,  he  thrict 
repeats  the  story  with  emphatic  and  irreconcilable  contradictions^ 
We  have  already  observed  his  partiality  for   visions,  and   such 
supernatural  agency  is  so  ordinary  a  matter  with  him  that,  in  tht 
first  account  of  this  visit,  he  altogether  omits  the  vision,  although 
he  must  have  known  of  it  then  quite  as  much  as  on  the  second 
occasion.     The  Apostle,  in  his  authentic  and  solemn  account  of 
this  visit,  gives  no  hint  of  any  vision,  and  leaves  no  suggestion 
even  of  that  public  preaching  which  is  described  in  the  earlier,  and 
referred  to  in  the  later,  narrative  in  the  Acts.*     If  we  had  no  other 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  account  as  unhistorical,  this  miraculous 
vision,   added   as  an    afterthought,  would   have    warranted  our 
doing  so. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  th- 
Galatians,  we   find  that  Paul  writes  :  "  Then,  after  fourteen  years. 

again  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem "  (eiretra  Sia  SeKarmxrdpiav  cw 

irdkiv  dvifirfv  €(s 'Ic/ooo-oXv/ia ).     He  States  the  particulars  of 

what  took  place  upon  the  occasion  of  this  second  visit  with  i 
degree  of  minuteness  which  ought,  one  might  have  supposed,  to 
have  left  no  doubt  of  its  identity  when  compared  with  the  same 
visit  historically  described  elsewhere ;  but  such  are  the  discrep- 
ancies between  the  two  accounts  that,  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  controversy  upon  the  point  has  been  long  and  active.*     The 

'  Paley  {J/ora  Pau/.  v.,  No.  viii.)  actually  endeavours  to  show  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  by  the  ''undesigned  coincidence  of  the 
shortness  of  Paul's  visit  as  stated  by  himself  and  the  miraculous  order  repctrte: 
Acts  xxii.  17  f.,  *'Gct  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem.''  The  fallacy,  not  to  5w^ 
unfairness,  of  this  partial  argument  needs  no  demonstration,  and,  indce<i 
it  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jowett  ( TAe  Epistles  of  St.    Paul,  i., 

p.  350  f-)- 

'  There  was  anything  but  unanimity  on  the  point  among  the  Fathers,    Ireitv'.- 
identified  the  second  Galatian  visit  with  the  third  of  Acts  (xv.).       It  is  n* 
certain  whether  Tertullian  agreed  in  this  [,Adv.  M.y  v.  2,  3)  or  placed  it  lain 
{Adv,   M.y   i.    20);    Eusebius   thought    it  the  same  as  the  second    of  Act-. 
Epiphanius  identified  il  with  the  fifth  of  Acts  (xxi.  15);    Chrysostom   pUce^  : 
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Acts,  it  will  be  remembered,  relate  a  second  visit  of  Paul  to 
Jerusalem,  after  that  which  we  have  discussed,  upon  which  occa- 
sion it  is  stated  (xi.  30)  that  he  was  sent  with  Barnabas  to  convey 
to  the  community,  during  a  time  of  famine,  the  contributions  of 
the  Church  of  Antioch.  The  third  visit  of  the  Acts  is  that  (xv.) 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to  have  been  deputed  to  confer 
with  the  Apostles  regarding  the  conditioas  upon  which  Gentile 
converts  should  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  brotherhood.  The 
circumstances  of  this  visit,  more  nearly  than  any  other,  correspond 
with  those  described  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  the  Epistle  (ii.  i  f.) ; 
but  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identifying  them.  If 
this  visit  be  identical  with  that  described  Acts  xv.,  and  if  Paul,  as 
he  states,  paid  no  intermediate  visit  to  Jerusalem,  what  becomes 
of  the  visit  interpolated  in  Acts  xi.  30  ? 

The  first  point  which  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  is  what  the 
Apostle  actually  intends  to  say  regarding  the  second  visit  which  he 
mentions.     The  purpose  of  Paul  is  to  declare  his  complete  indepen- 
dence from  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him,  and  to  maintain 
that  his  Gospel  was  not  of  man,   but  directly  revealed  to  him 
by  Jesus  Christ.     In  order  to  prove  his  independence  he  cate- 
gorically states  exactly  what  had  been  the  extent  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  elder  Apostles.     He  protests  that,  after  his  conversion, 
he  had  neither  conferred  with  flesh  and  blood  nor  sought  those 
who  had  been  Apostles  before  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
had  immediately  gone  away  to  Arabia.      It  was  not  until  three 
years  had  elapsed  that  he  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  then 
merely  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Peter,  with  whom  he  had 
remained  only  fifteen  days,  during  which  he  had  not  seen  other 
of  the  Apostles  save  James,  the  Lord's  brother.     Only  after  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  years  did  he  again  go  up  to  Jerusalem.     It  is 
argued  that  when  Paul  says,  "  he  went  up  again  "  (ird\iv  dv6^»;v), 
the  word  vdX,iv  has  not  the  force  of  Scvt^/jov,  and   that,  so  far 
from  excluding  any  intermediate  journey,  it   merely  signifies  a 
repetition  of  what  had  been  done  before,  and  might  have  been 
used   of  any  subsequent  journey.     Even  if  this  were  so,  it   is 
impossible  to  deny  that,  read  with  its  context,  ttolKlv  dvi^yiv  is 
used    in  immediate  connection  with  the  former  visit  which  we 
have  just  discussed.     The  sequence  is  distinctly  marked  by  the 
ejTciTa  "then";  and  the  adoption  of  the  preposition  5ta — which 
may  properly  be  read  "after  the  lapse  of"' — instead  of  /actu, 
seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  no  other  journey  to  Jerusalem  had 
been  made  in  the  interval.     This  can  be  maintained  linguistically ; 

after  the  third  of  Acts ;   and  the  ChronUon  PasckaU  intcrpc>lates  it  t)etween 
Acts  xUi.  and  xv.     It  is  not  now  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  this. 
'  Winer,  Grammatik  (Us  N,  T,  Sprcuhidioms,  yth  Aujl.y  §  47»  »•»  P-  356- 
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but  the  point  is  still  more  decidedly  settled  when  the  Apostles 
intention  is  considered.  It  is  obvious  that  his  purpose  would 
have  been  totally  defeated  had  he  passed  over  in  silence  an 
intermediate  visit.  Even  if,  as  is  argued,  the  visit  referred  to  in 
Acts  xi.  30  had  been  of  very  brief  duration,  or  if  he  had  not  upon 
that  occasion  had  any  intercourse  \i'ith  the  Apostles,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  could  have  ignored  it  under  the  circumstances,  for  by  5f» 
doing  he  would  have  left  the  retort  in  the  power  of  his  enemies 
that  he  had,  on  other  occasions  than  those  which  he  had 
enumerated,  been  in  Jerusalem  and  in  contact  with  the  Apostles. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  visit  had  been  unmentioned  would  have 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  having  suppressed  it,  and  suspicion 
is  always  ready  to  assign  unworthy  motives.  If  Paul  had 
paid  such  a  hasty  visit  as  is  suggested,  he  would  naturally  ha\'c 
mentioned  the  fact  and  stated  the  circumstances,  whatever  thev 
were.  These  and  other  reasons  convince  the  majority  of  critics 
that  the  Apostle  here  enumerates  all  the  visits  which  he  had  paid 
to  Jerusalem  since  his  conversion.  The  visit  referred  to  in 
Gal.  ii.  I  f.  must  be  considered  the  second  occasion  on  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem. 

This  being  the  case,  can  the  visit  be  identified  as  the  second 
visit  described  in  Acts  xi.  30?  The  object  of  that  journey  tc 
Jerusalem,  it  is  expressly  stated,  was  to  carry  to  the  brethren  in 
Jerusalem  the  contributions  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  during  a 
time  of  famine ;  whereas  Paul  explicidy  says  that  he  went  up  :o 
Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  we  are  discussing,  in  consequence  of  a 
revelation,  to  communicate  the  Gospel  which  he  was  preachirii; 
among  the  Gentiles.  There  is  not  a  word  about  contributions. 
On  the  other  hand,  chronologically  it  is  impossible  that  the  second 
visit  of  the  Epistle  can  be  the  second  of  the  Acts.  There  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fourteen  years  are  to  be 
calculated  from  the  date  of  his  conversion  or  from  the  previous 
journey.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  reasonable  suppositioa 
but  in  either  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  identity  is  excluded.  Fn^n' 
various  data — the  famine  under  Claudius,  and  the  time  of  Henxi 
Agrippa's  death — the  date  of  the  journey  referred  to  in  Ac> 
xi.  30  is  assigned  to  about  a.d.  45.  If,  therefore,  we  count  back 
fourteen  or  seventeen  years,  we  have  as  the  date  of  the  conver- 
sion, on  the  first  hypothesis,  a.d.  31,  and  on  the  second  a.d.  2S, 
neither  of  which  is  tenable.  In  order  to  overcome  this  diflficuUy. 
critics  at  one  time  proposed,  against  the  unanimous  evidence  of 
MSS.,  to  read,  instead  of  8ta  Sc/carecrcr.  erutv  in  Gal.  ii.  1, 
8ta  T€(r(rdpiDv  htov,  "after  four  years ";  but  this  violent  remed\ 
is  not  only  generally  rejected,  but,  even  if  admitted  for  the  sake  oi 
argument,  it  could  not  establish  the  identity,  inasmuch  as  the 
statements  in  Gal.  ii.  i  f.  imply  a  much  longer  period  of  missionan 
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activity  amongst  the  Gentiles  than  Paul  could  possibly  have  had 
at  that  time,  about  which  epoch,  indeed,  Barnabas  is  said  to  have 
sought  him  in  Tarsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  first  com- 
mencing such  a  career."  Certainly  the  account  of  his  active  ministry 
begins  in  the  Acts  only  in  chap.  xiii.  Then,  it  is  not  possible  to 
suppose  that,  if  such  a  dispute  regarding  circumcision  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  as  is  sketched  in  Gal.  ii.  had  taken 
place  on  a  previous  occasion,  it  could  so  soon  be  repeated,  Acts 
XV.,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  former  transaction.  Com- 
paratively few  critics,  therefore,  have  ventured  to  maintain  that  the 
second  visit  recorded  in  the  Epistle  is  the  same  as  the  second 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xi.  30),  and  in  modern  times  the  theory  is 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  Paul 
mentions  all  the  journeys  which  he  had  made  to  Jerusalem  up  to 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and  that  his  second  visit  was  not  the 
second  visit  of  the  Acts,  but  must  be  placed  later,  it  follows  clearly, 
upon  the  Apostle's  own  assurance,  that  the  visit  mentioned  in  Acts 
xi.  30,  xii.  25,  cannot  have  taken  place  and  is  unhistorical ;  and 
this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  critics,  including  many 
Apologists,  who,  whilst  suggesting  that,  for  some  reason,  Barnabas 
may  alone  have  gone  to  Jerusalem  without  Paul,  or  otherwise 
deprecating  any  imputation  of  conscious  inaccuracy  to  the  author, 
still  substantially  confirm  the  result  that  Paul  did  not  on  that 
occasion  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  that  the  statement  is 
not  historical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggested  that  the  addi- 
tional visit  to  Jerusalem  is  inserted  by  the  author  with  a  view  to 
conciliation,  by  representing  that  Paul  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  Apostles  and  the  community  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  he 
acted  with  their  approval  and  sympathy.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
observe  the  peculiar  variations  between  the  narratives  of  the  Acts 
and  of  Paul  without  feeling  that  the  author  of  the  former 
deliberately  sacrifices  the  independence  and  individuality  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  great  mass  of  critics  agree  in  declaring  that  the  second  visit 
described  in  the  Epistle  is  identical  with  the  third  recorded  in  the 
Acts  (xv.),  although  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst 
them  as  to  the  historical  value  of  the  account  contained  in  the 
latter.  This  general  agreement  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  arguments  which  establish  the  identity, 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  very  concisely  stating  some  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  The  date  in  both  cases 
corresponds,  whilst  there  are  insuperable  chronological  objections 
to  identifying  the  second  journey  of  the  Epistle  with  any  earlier 
or   later   visit   mentioned   in   Acts.     We  have  referred  to  other 

*  Acts  xi.  25  f. 
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reasons  against  its  being  placed  earlier  than  the  third  visit  of  Acts, 
and  there  are  still  stronger  objections  to  its  being  dated  after  the 
third.  It  is  impossible,  considering  the  object  of  the  Apostle,  thai 
he  could  have  passed  over  in  silence  such  a  visit  as  that  described 
Acts  XV.,  and  that  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  date  it  later 
than  the  composition  of  the  Epistle,  to  which  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  as  well  as  all  other  known  facts  would  be  irreconcilably 
opposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  date,  the  actors,  the  cause  oT 
dispute,  and  probably  the  place  (Antioch)  in  which  that 
dispute  originated,  so  closely  correspond  that  it  is  incredible 
that  such  a  coincidence  of  circumstances  should  again  have 
occurred. 

Without  anticipating  our  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  of  this 
visit,  we  must  here  at  least  remark  that  the  discrepancies  are  so 
great  that  not  only  have  apologetic  critics,  as  we  have  indicated, 
adopted  the  theory  that  the  second  visit  of  the  Epistle  is  not  the 
same  as  the  third  of  the  Acts,  but  is  identical  with  the  second 
(xi.  30),  of  which  so  few  particulars  are  given,  but  some,  and 
notably  Wieseler,'  have  maintained  it  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  described  in  Acts  xviii.  21  f,  whilst  Paley  and  others*  have 

*  Chron,  ap.  ZeU.y  p.  179  f,  p.  201  f. ;  Br.  PauN  an  d.  Galaier,  p.  93  f. 

*  Paley,  EvideficeSy  and  Horit  Paul.y  ch.  v.,  Nos.  2,  10,  p.  367  f.,  382  f.; 
Schrader,  Der  Ap.  Pauius,  i.,  p.  75  f.,  122  f.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Paley,  a  witness  whose  testimony  will  scarcely  be 
suspected  of  unorthodox  partiality:  "It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  the 
comparison  of  our  Epistle  with  the  history  presents  some  difficulties,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  some  questions  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  may  be  doubted.  In 
the  first  place,  to  what  journey  the  words  which  open  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle — '  then  fourteen  years  afterwards  I  went  unto  Jerusaleai ' — relate. 
That  which  loest  corresponds  with  the  date,  and  that  to  which  most  interpreter- 
apply  the  passage,  is  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  when 
they  went  thither  from  Antioch,  upon  the  business  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and 
which  journey  produced  the  famous  council  and  decree  recorded  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Acts.  To  mc  this  opinion  appears  to  be  encumbered  with  strong 
objections.  In  the  Epistle,  Paul  tells  us  that  '  he  went  up  by  revelation'  (ii.  zt. 
In  the  Acts  we  read  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Church  of  Antioch.  *  After  n^ 
small  dissension  and  disputation,  they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
certain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  elders 
about  this  question '  (xv.  2).  This  is  not  very  reconcilable.  In  the  Epuuk 
St.  Paul  writes  that,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  *  he  communicated  thi! 
Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  but  privately  to  them  which 
were  of  reputation  (ii.  2).  If  by  *  that  Gospel'  he  meant  the  immunity  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  from  the  Jewish  law  (and  I  know  not  what  else  it  can  meani, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  he  should  communicate  that  privately,  which  w»5 
the  subject  of  his  pu])lic  message.  But  a  yet  greater  difficulty  remains — viz.. 
that  in  the  account  which  the  Epistle  gives  of  what  passed  upon  this  \dsii  a: 
Jerusalem,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  delil^eralion  and  decree  which  are  recordc 
in  the  Acts,  and  which,  according  to  that  history,  formed  the  business  for  rh*, 
sake  of  which  the  journey  was  undertaken.  The  mention  of  the  council  an-J 
of  its  determination,   whilst   the  Apostle   was  relating    his    proceedings  ai 
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been  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  visit  in  question  does  not 
correspond  with  any  of  the  visits  actually  recorded  in  the  Acts,  but 
is  one  which  is  not  referred  to  at  all  in  that  work.  These  theories 
have  found  very  little  favour,  however,  and  we  mention  them  solely 
to  complete  our  statement  of  the  general  controversy.  Consider- 
ing the  fulness  of  the  rep)ort  of  the  visit  in  Acts  xv.  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  his  letter  to  the 
Galatians,  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  particular  visit  referred 
to  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  too  much  considered.  Is  it 
possible,  if  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  were  really  historically 
accurate,  that  any  reasonable  doubt  could  ever  have  existed  as  to 
its  correspondence  with  the  Apostle's  statements  ?  We  may  here 
at  once  say  that,  although  many  of  the  critics  who  finally  decide 
that  the  visit  described  in  Acts  xv.  is  the  same  as  that  referred  to 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  argue  th^t  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies and  contradictions  between  the  two  accounts  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  and  reconciled,  this  is  for  very  strong  reasons 
disputed,  and  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  when  tested  by  the  authentic 
statements  of  the  Apostle,  pronounced  inaccurate  and  unhistorical. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  two  accounts  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  grounds  upon  which  even  Apologists  like  Paley  and 
Wieseler  feel  themselves  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  is 
describing  transactions  which  occurred  during  some  visit  either 
unmentioned  or  not  fully  related  in  the  Acts,  rather  than  identify 
it  with  the  visit  reported  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  from  which  it  so 
essentially  differs.  A  material  difference  is  not  denied  by  anyone, 
and  explanations  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  have  never  been 
dispensed  with.  Thiersch,  who  has  nothing  better  than  the  usual 
apologetic  explanations  to  offer,  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  the 
apparent  incongruities  of  the  two  narratives.  "  The  journey,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  same,  but  no  human  ingenuity  can  maJke  out  that 
also  the  conference  and  the  decree  resulting  from  it  are  the  same."* 
He  supposes  that  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  asserting  that  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  private,  the  historian  of  the  public,  circum- 
stances of  the  visit.  All  who  maintain  the  historical  character  of 
the  Acts  must,  of  course,  more  or  less  thoroughly  adopt  this  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  in  doing  so,  they  admit,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  general  discrepancy,  and,  on  the  other,  if  successful  in 
establishing  their  position,  they  could  do  no  more  than  show  that 
the  Epistle  does  not  absolutely  exclude  the  account  in  the  Acts. 
Both  writers  profess  to  describe  events  which  occurred  during  the 

Jerusalem,  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  if  in  truth  the  narrative  l)elongcd  to 
the  same  journey.  To  me  it  appears  more  prolKible  that  Paul  and  Barnal)as 
had  taken  some  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  mention  of  which  is  omitted  in  the 

Acts "  {Evidencgs/ And  Mora  Paulinic^  ch.  v.,  No.  10,  p.  382). 

*  Thiersch,  Die  Kirclw  im  ap,  ZeiiaUer,  p.  129. 
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same  visit ;    both  record  matters  of  the  highest  interest  doseh 
bearing  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  the  two  accounts  are  so  different 
from  each  other  that  they  can  only  be  rescued  from  complete 
antagonism  by  complete  separation.     Supposing  the  author  of  the 
Acts  to  be  really  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  this  visit,  and 
to  have  intended  to  give  a  plain  unvarnished  account  of  them,  the 
unconscious  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  omitted  the  important 
facts  mentioned  by  Paul,  and  eliminated  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's 
individuality,  would  indeed  be  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unfortunate. 
But,  supposing  the  Apostle  Paul  to  have  been  aware  of  the  formal 
proceedings  narrated  in  the  Acts,  characterised  by  such  unanimic}' 
and  liberal  Christian  feeling,  it  would  be  still  more  astonishing  and 
unfortunate  that  he  has  not  only  silently  passed  them  over,  but  has 
conveyed  so  singularly  different  an  impression  of   his  visit.*     As 
the  Apostle  certainly  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Acts,  his  silence  regarding  the  Council  and  its  momentous  decree, 
as  well  as  his  ignorance  of  the  unbroken  harmony  which  prevailed, 
are  perfectly  intelligible.     He,  of  course,  only  knew  and  described 
what  actually  occurred.     The  author  of  the  Acts,  however,  might 
and    must  have  known  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,   and  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  tone  and  details  of  the  authentic  report 
are  avoided  or  transfigured  cannot  be  ascribed  to  mere  accident, 
but  must  largely  be  attributed  to  design,  although  also  partly,  it 
may  be,  to  the  ignorance  and  the  pious  imagination  of  a  later  age. 
Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  that  the    controversy  r^arding  the 
circumcision  of   Titus,  and  the  dispute  with  Peter  at   Antitich. 
which  are  so  prominently  related  in  the  Epistle,  but  present  a  vie^ 
so  different  from  the  narrative  of  Acts,  can  have  been  undesignedly 
omitted?     The  violent  apologetic  reconciliation  which  is  effected 
between  the  two  accounts  is  based  upon  the  foregone  conclu>ion 
that  the  author  of  the  canonical  Acts,  however  he  may  seem  to 
deviate  from  the  Apostle,  cannot  possibly  contradict  him  or  be  in 
error ;  but  the  preceding  examination  has  rendered  such  a  ix>sition 
untenable,  and  here  we  have  not  to  do  wth  a  canonised  "St.  Luke," 
but  with  an  unknown  writer,  whose  work  must  be  judged   by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  criticism. 

According  to  the  Acts,  a  most  serious  question  is  raised  at 
Antioch.  Certain  men  from  Judaea  came  thither  teaching, 
"  Except  ye  have  been  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses  yt 
cannot  be  saved."  After  much  dissension  and  disputation,  the 
Church  of  Antioch  appoint  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  "and  certain 

*  "  C)ur  difficulty  in  reading  this  page  of  history  arises  not  so  much  from  th. 
ahscncc  of  light  as  from  the  perplexity  of  cross  lights.  The  narratives  •' 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  only  then  cease  to  conflict  when  we  take  into  account 
the  different  positions  of  the  writers  and  the  different  objects  they  had  in  \ic*^  * 
(Light foot,  S/.  PauCs  Epistle  to  the  Galatiamy  p.  224). 
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others  of  them,"  shall  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and 
elders  about  this  question.  The  motive  of  the  journey  is  here 
most  distinctly  and  definitely  described.  Paul  is  solemnly  deputed 
by  the  Church  to  lay  before  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  a 
difficult  question,  upon  the  answer  to  which  turns  the  whole 
future  of  Christianity.  Paul's  account  gives  a  very  different 
complexion  to  the  visit :  "  Then,  after  fourteen  years,  I  went  up 
again  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking  Titus  also  with  me. 
But  I  went  up  according  to  revelation  (Kara  diroKaAv^tK)  and 
communicated  to  them  the  Gospel  which  I  preach  among  the 
Gentiles,"  etc.  Paley  might  well  say  :  "  This  is  not  very  recon- 
cilable."' It  is  argued*  that  the  two  statements  may  supplement 
each  other;  that  the  revelation  may  have  been  made  to  the  Church 
of  Antioch  and  have  led  to  the  mission ;  or  that,  being  made  to 
Paul,  it  may  have  decided  him  to  undertake  it.  If,  however,  we 
admit  that  the  essence  of  truth  consists  not  in  the  mere  letter  but 
in  the  spirit  of  what  is  stated,  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  accounts.  It  might  be  granted  that  a  historian,  giving  a 
report  of  events  which  had  occurred,  might  omit  some  secret 
motive  actuating  the  conduct  even  of  one  of  the  principal  persons 
with  whom  he  has  to  do ;  but  that  the  Apostle,  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  and  while  protesting,  "  Now  the  things  which  I 
am  writing  unto  you,  behold,  before  God,  I  lie  not  I"  should  alto- 
gether suppress  the  important  official  character  of  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  give  it  the  distinct  colour  of  a  visit  voluntarily  and 
independently  made  Kara  airoKdkv}//Lv,  is  inconceivable.  As  we 
proceed,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  divergence  between  the 
two  accounts  is  systematic  and  fundamental ;  but  we  may  here  so 
far  anticipate  as  to  point  out  that  the  Apostle  explicitly  excludes 
an  official  visit  not  only  by  stating  an  "  inward  motive,"  and 
omitting  all  mention  of  a  public  object,  but  by  the  expression, 
*'  and  communicated  to  them  the  Gospel  which  I  preach  among 
the  Gentiles,  but  privately  to  those  who,"  etc.  To  quote  Paley's 
words :    "  If  by   *  that  Gospel '   he  meant  the  immunity  of  the 

'  Ifora  Pau/.,  ch.  v.,  No.  x.    See  back,  p.  698,  note  2. 

'  "Here,  however,  there  is  no  contradiction.  The  historian  naturally  records 
the  external  impulse  which  led  to  the  mission  ;  the  Apostle  himself  states  his 
inward  motive.  *  What  I  did,'  he  says,  *  I  did  not  owing  to  circumstances,  not 
as  yielding  to  pressure,  not  in  deference  to  others,  but  because  the  Spirit  of  G<k1 
told  me  it  was  right.*  The  very  stress  which  he  lays  on  this  revelation  seems  to 
show  that  other  influences  were  at  work"  (!)  (Lightfoot,  6V.  /*.  £p,  to  the  Gal,y 
p.  124).  Dr.  Lightfoot  quotes  as  parallel  cases,  suggesting  how  the  one  motive 
micht  supplement  the  other,  Acts  ix.  29,  30 ;  cf.  xxii,  17,  xxiii.  2-4,  and  xv.  28. 
Itu>  unfortunate  that  all  these  •*  parallel  cases  "  are  taken  from  the  work  whose 
accuracy  is  in  question,  and  that  the  first  is  actually  discredited  by  the  Apostle's 
own  account,  whilst  the  others  are  open  to  equally  strong  objections.  See  also 
Alford,  Greek  Test.,  ii.,  Proieg,,  p.  27,  iii.,  p.  12 ;  Meyer,  Br,  an  die  Gal,,  p.  61  f. 
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C.entile  Christians  from  the  Jewish  law  (and  I  know  not  what  tK- 
it  can  mean),  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  he  should  communi- 
cate that  privately,  which  was  the  subject  of  his  public  message  ",' 
and  we  may  add,  how  he  should  so  absolutely  alter  the  wholtr 
character  of  his  visit.      In  the  Acts,  he  is  an  ambassador  charged 
with  a  most  important  mission ;  in  the  Epistle,  he  is  Paul  the 
Apostle,  moved  solely  by  his  own  reasons  again  to  visit  Jerusalem. 
The  author  of  the  Acts,  however,  who  is  supposed  to  record  only 
the  external  circumstances,  when  tested  is  found  to  do  so  very  im- 
perfectly, for  he  omits  all  mention  of  Titus,  who  is  conjectured  to 
be  tacitly  included  in  the  "  certain  others  of  them,"  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Church  to  accompany  Paul,  and  he  is  altogether 
silent  regarding  the  strenuous  effort  to  enforce  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision in  his  case,  upon  which  the  Ap)ostle  lays  so  much  stress. 
The  Apostle,  who  throughout  maintains  his  simply  independent 
attitude,  mentions  his  taking  Titus  with  him  as  a  purely  voluntai) 
act,  and  certainly  conveys  no  impression  that  he  also  was  del^ated 
by  the  Church.      We  shall  presendy  see  how  significant  the  sup- 
pression of  Titus  is  in  connection  with  the  author's  transformatior. 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  visit.      In  affirming  that  he  went  up 
"  according  to  revelation,"  Paul  proceeds  in  the  very  spirit  in  which 
he  began  to  write  this  Epistle.      He  continues  simply  to  assert  his 
independence  and  equality  with  the  elder  Apostles.     In  speakim: 
of  his  first  journey  he  has  this  object  in  view,  and  he  states  pre- 
cisely the  duration  of  his  visit  and  whom  he  saw.     If  he  had 
suppressed  the  official  character  of  this  second  visit  and   the  fact 
that  he  submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  the 
question  of  the  immunity  of  the  Gentile  converts  from  circum- 
cision, and  thus  curtly  ascribed  his  going  to  a  revelation,  he  would 
have  compromised  himself  in  a  very  serious  manner,  and  exposed 
himself  to  a  charge  of  disingenuousness  of  which  his  enemies 
would  not  have  failed  to  take  advantage.      But,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  evidence  of  the  Apostle  himself  in  speaking  of  this  \nsil, 
the  absence  of  all  external  allusion  to  the  supposed  proceedings 
when  reference  to  them  would  not  only  have  been  most  appropriate 
but  was  almost  necessary,  the  practical  contradiction  of  the  whole 
narrative  implied  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch. 
or  the  inconsistency  of  the  conduct  attributed  in  it  to  Paul  him- 
self, we  are  forced  back  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  Apostle 
does  not  suppress  anything,  and  does  not  give  so  absurdly  partial 
an  account  of  his  visit  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  be  historical,  but  that,  in  a  few  rapid  powerful  lines,  he  com- 
pletes a  suggestive  sketch  of  its  chief  characteristics.     This  becomo 
more  apparent  at  every  step  we  take  in  our  comparison  of  the  two 
narratives. 

•  Hora  Paul.,  ch.  v..  No.  x.     See  p.  698,  note  2. 
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If  we  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we  find  an 
equally  striking  divergence  between  the  two  writers,  and  it  must 
not  escape  attention  that  the  variations  are  not  merely  incidental, 
but  are  thorough  and  consecutive.  According  to  the  Acts,  there 
was  a  solemn  congress  held  in  Jerusalem,  on  which  occasion,  the 
Apostles  and  elders  and  the  Church  being  assembled,  the  question 
whether  it  was  necessary  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised 
and  bound  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses  was  fully  discussed,  and  a 
formal  resolution  finally  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  proceed- 
ings, in  fact,  constitute  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  first 
Council  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  account  in  the  Epistle 
does  not  seem  to  betray  any  knowledge  of  such  a  congress.  The 
Apostle  himself  says  merely  :  "  But  I  went  according  to  revelation 
and  communicated  to  them  (avrots)  the  Gospel  whigh  I  preach  among 
the  Gentiles,  but  privately  to  them  which  seemed  (to  be  something) 
(icttT*  ISiav  8€  Toh  SoKoiHTtvy*^  The  opinion  that  the  author  of  Acts 
**  alludes  in  a  general  way  to  conferences  and  discussions  preced- 
ing the  congress  "'  is  based  upon  the  statement,  xv.  4,  5  :  "  And 
when  they  came  to  Jerusalem  they  were  received  by  the  Church 
and  by  the  Apostles  and  the  elders,  and  declared  all  that  God  did 
with  them.  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  believed,  saying  :  That  it  is  necessary  to  circumcise  them  and 
to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses.  And  the  Apostles 
and  the  elders  came  together  to  see  regarding  this  matter.  And 
when  there  had  been  much  disputation  Peter  rose  up  and  said," 
etc.  If  it  were  admitted  that  more  than  one  meeting  is  here 
indicated,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  cannot  be  legitimately  strained 
into  a  reference  to  more  than  two  conferences.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  general  meeting  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  and  of  the  ("hurch 
to  receive  the  delegates  from  Antioch,  and  the  second  is  an  equally 
general  and  public  conference  (verse  6) :  not  only  are  the  Apostles 
and  elders  present,  but  also  the  general  body  of  Christians,  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  statement  (verse  12)  that,  after  the  speech 
of  Peter,  "all  the  multitude  (irai/  tc^  wXtjOos)  kept  silence."3 
The  "  much  disputation  "  evidently  takes  place  on  the  occasion 
when  the  Apostles  and  elders  are  gathered  together  to  consider  the 
matter.  If,  therefore,  two  meetings  can  be  maintained  from  the 
narrative  in  Acts,  both  are  emphatically  public  and  general,  and 
neither,  therefore,  the  private  conference  of  the  Epistle.  The  main 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  describes  a  general  congress  of  the 
(Church  as  taking  place  is  never  called  in  question. 

»  Gal.  ii.  2.  ^  Lightfoot,  Galatiansy  p.  125. 

3  It  has  been  pertinently  asked,  How  it  is  possible  that  such  a  meeting  could 
have  taken  place  ?  What  room  could  have  been  found  to  contain  the  assembly  ? 
(cf-  Reuss,  N.  Rev.  de  TfUoL,  1858,  ii.,  p.  36). 
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On  the  other  hand,  few  who  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  dis 
crepancy  which  we  are  discussing  will  feel  that  the  difficulty  i^ 
solved  by  suggesting  that  there  is  space  for  the  insertion  of  other 
incidents  in  the  Apostle's  narrative.  It  is  rather  late  now  to  inter- 
polate a  general  Council  of  the  Church  into  the  pauses  of  the 
Galatian  letter.  To  suppose  that  the  communications  of  Paul  to 
the  "  Pillar  "  Apostles,  and  the  distressing  debate  regarding  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  may  be  inferred  between  the  lines  of  the 
account  in  the  Acts,  is  a  bold  effort  of  imagination ;  but  it  is  fkr 
from  being  as  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  discrepanq 
by  thrusting  the  important  public  congress  into  some  comer  of  the 
Apostle's  statement.  In  so  far  as  any  argument  is  advanced  in 
support  of  the  assertion  that  Paul's  expression  implies  somethiiu: 
more  than  the  private  conference,  it  is  based  upon  the  referoicc 
intended  in  the  words  dv^Oefirjv  avTois.  When  Paul  says  he  wciu 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  communicated  "  to  them "  his  Gospel,  hut 
privately  toIs  6oKovariv,  whom  does  he  mean  to  indicate  by  tho 
avToU  ?  Does  he  refer  to  the  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem, 
or  to  the  Apostles  themselves  ?  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  either  application  is  permissible;  but  whilst  a  majority  t>f 
apologetic,  together  with  some  independent,  critics  adopt  the 
former,  not  a  few  consider,  as  Chrysostora,  CEcunienius,  and 
Calvin  did  before  them,  that  Paul  more  probably  referred  to  the 
Apostles.  In  favour  of  the  former  there  is  the  fact,  it  is  argued, 
that  the  avrots  is  used  immediately  after  the  statement  that  the 
Apostle  went  up  "to  Jerusalem,"  and  that  it  may  be  more  natural 
to  conclude  that  he  speaks  of  the  Christians  there,  more  especially 
as  he  seems  to  distinguish  between  the  comnmnication  made  aiVw\ 
and  far'  l&iav  rots  Sokoihtiv  ;'  and,  in  support  of  this,  **  they " 
in  Gal.  i.  23,  24,  is,  though  we  think  without  propriety,  referred  to. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Apostle  would  in  such  a  way  communicate  his  Gospel  to  the  whole 
community,  and  that  in  the  expressions  used  he  indicates  nc 
special  transaction,  but  that  the  dvcOkfiy^v  aurots  is  merely  an  indefinite 
statement  for  which  he  immediately  substitutes  the  more  precise 
Kar*  iSlav  8^  rots  SoAcowrtv.^     It  is  quite  Certain  that  there  is  no 

*  Meyer  argues,  not  without  force,  that  if  Paul  had  not  by  jcar*  iSlar  5c  in- 
tended to  distinguish  a  different  communication,  he  must  have  said  :  dpt^^^if' 
oJrrocj,  K.  T.  X.,  dveOi^ijtf  dk  toU  8ok.  omitting  the  distinguishing  kwt*  liiar 
(Br.  an  die  GcU.^  p.  62,  anm.). 

^  An  able  and  impartial  critic,  Reoss,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  acooonts 
by  arguing  that  such  a  question  could  not  possibly  have  been  laid  before  ami 
decided  by  the  whole  community.  He,  therefore,  supposes  that  private  coo- 
fercnces  took  place.  This  "reconciliation,"  however,  is  excluded  by  ibc 
account  in  Acts,  which  so  distinctly  represents  a  large  public  congress,  and  i: 
by  no  means  lessens  the  fundamental  discrepancy  of  the  narratives  (cf.  Reoss^ 
N.  Rev.  de  Th^oL,  1858,  ii.  334  f.,  1859,  iii.,  p.  62  f.). 
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mention  of  the  Christian,  community  of  Jerusalem  to  which  the 
avTols  can  with  any  real  grammatical  necessity  be  referred  ;  but 
when  the  whole  purport  of  the  first  part  of  the  Apostle's  letter  is 
considered  the  reference  to  the  Apostles  in  the  avroU  becomes 
clearer.     Paul  is  protesting  the  independence  of  his  Gospel,  and 
that  he  did  not  receive  it  from  man,  but  from  Jesus  Christ.     He 
wishes  to  show  that  he  was  not  taught   by   the  Apostles  nor 
dependent  upon  them.     He  states  that  after  his  conversion  he  did 
not  go  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
went  away  to  Arabia,  and  only  three  years  after  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Peter,  and  on  that  occasion  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  he 
none  save  James  the  Lord's  brother.     After  fourteen  years,  he 
continues  to  recount,  he  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  accord- 
ing to  revelation,  and  communicated  to  them — /.<?.,  to  the  Apostles — 
the  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles.     The  Apostles 
have  been  in  the  writer's  mind  throughout,  but  in  the  impetuous 
flow  of  his  ideas,  which,  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  Epistle, 
outrun  the  pen,  the  sentences   become   involved.      It  must  be 
admitted,  finally,  that  the  reference  intended  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  cannot  be  authoritatively  settled.     If  we  suppose  it  to  refer  to 
the  community  of  Jerusalem,  taking  thus  the  more  favourable 
construction,  how  would  this  affect  the  question?      Can  it  be 
maintained  that  in  this  casual  and  indefinite  "  to  them  "  we  have 
any  confirmation  of  the  general  congress  of   the  Acts,  with  its 
debates,   its  solemn  settlement  of  that  momentous   proposition 
regarding  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  its  important  decree  ?     It  is 
impossible  to  credit  that,  in  saying  that  he  "  communicated  to  them  " 
the  Gospel  which  he  preached  amongst  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle 
referred  to  a  Council  like  that  described  in  the  Acts,  to  which,  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Church  of  Antioch,  he  submitted  the  question 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Church,  and  tacitly  accepted  their  decision.     Even  if  it 
be  assumed  that  the  Apostle  makes  this  slight  passing  allusion  to 
some  meeting  different  from  his  conference  with  the  pillar  Apostles, 
it  could  not  have  been  a  general  congress  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose stated  in  the  Acts  and  characterised  by  such  proceedings. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  two  narratives  is  not  lessened  by  any 
supposed  indication  either  in  the  Epistle  or  in  the  Acts  of  other 
incidents  than  those  actually  described.     The  suggestion  that  the 
dispute  about  Titus  involved  some  publicity  does  not  avail,  for  the 
greater  the  publicity  and  importance  of  the  episode  the  greater 
the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  total  silence  regarding  it  of  the 
author  of  Acts.     The  more  closely  the  two  statements  are  com- 
pared the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that  the  author  describes 
proceedings  which  are  totally  different   in  general  character,  in 
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details  and  in  spirit,  from  those  so  vividly  sketched  by  the  Apostk 
Paul. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  presently  regarding  the  irreconcilable 
contradiction  in  spirit  between  the  whole  account  which  is  given  in 
the  Acts  of  this  Council  and  the  writings  of  Paul ;  but  it  may  be 
more  convenient,  if  less  effective,  if  we,  for  the  present,  take  the 
chief  points  in  the  narrative  as  they  arise  and  consider  how  fer 
they  are  supported  or  discredited  by  other  data.     We  shall  refer 
later  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  which  leads   to  the 
Council  is  represented  as  arising,  and  at  once  proceed   to  the 
speech  of  Peter.     After  there  had  been  much  disputation  as  to 
whether  the  Gentile  Christians  must  necessarily  be  circumdsec 
and  required  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  it  is  stated  that  Petef 
rose  up  and  said :  xv.  7.,  "  Men  (and)  brethren,  ye  know  that  a 
good  while  ago  God  made  choice  among  you  that  the  Gentiles  bj 
my  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel  and  believe.     "^^ 
And  God  which  knoweth  the  hearts  bare  them  witness,  giving 
them  the  Holy  Spirit  even  as  unto  us ;  9.  and  put  no  distinction 
between  us  and  them,  having  purified  their  hearts  by  the  faith. 
10.  Now,  therefore,  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the 
neck  of  the  disciples  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able 
to  bear  ?  1 1 .  But  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  we  believe  we 
are  saved  even  as  also  they."'     The  liberality  of   the  sentiments 
thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  Peter  requires  no  demonstration,  anil 
there  is  here  an  explicit  expression  of  convictions,  which  we  must. 
from  his  own  words,  consider  to  be  the  permanent  and  mature 
views  of  the  Apostle,  dating,  as  they  do,  "  from   ancient  days 
(a</>'  rjfi€p<ov  dpxo-iiav)  and  originating  in  so  striking  and  supernatural 
a  manner.     We  may,  therefore,  expect  that,  whenever  we  meet 
with  an  authentic  record  of   Peter's  opinions  and  conduct  elst*- 
where,  they  should  exhibit  the  impress  of  such  advanced  anc 
divinely-imparted  views.     The  statement  which  Peter  makes,  thai 
God  had  a  good  while  before  selected  him  that  the  Gentiles  by  his 
voice  should  hear  the  Gospel,  is,  of  course,  a  reference  to  the  casL 
of  Cornelius,  and  this  unites  the  fortunes  of  the  speech  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  with  that  episode.     We  have  seen  ho* 
little   ground    there  is   for   considering    that   narrative,    with  it-* 
elaborate  tissue  of  miracles,  historical.     The  speech  which  adopts 
it  is  thus  discredited,  and  all  other  circumstances   confirm   the 
conclusion  that  the  speech  is  not  authentic.     If  the  name  of  Peter 
were  erased  and  that  of  Paul  substituted,  the  sentiments  expressed 
would  be  singularly  appropriate.     We  should  have  the  divinely 
appointed  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  advocating  complete  immunity 
from   the   Mosaic   law,   and   enunciating   Pauline    principles   ir 

*  Acts.  XV.  7-ri. 
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peculiarly  Pauline  terms.  When  Peter  declares  that  "  God  put  no 
distinction  between  us  (Jews)  and  them  (Gentiles),  purifying  their 
hearts  by  faith,*  but  by  the  grace  (x^-P^^)  of  ^"r  Ix>rd  Jesus 
Christ  we  believe  we  are  saved  even  as  also  they,"  do  we  not  hear 
Paul's  sentiments,  so  elaborately  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  elsewhere  ?  "  For  there  is  no  difference  between  Jew 
and  Greek ;  for  the  same  Lord  of  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him.      For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 

be  saved"" "justified  freely  by  his  grace  (x^P^'s)  through  the 

redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. "3  And  when  Peter  exclaims, 
"  Why  tempt  ye  God  to  put  a  yoke  (fvyos)  upon  the  neck  of  the 
disciples  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear  ?*'  have 
we  not  rather  a  paraphrase  of  the  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  ?  "  With  liberty  Christ  made  us  free  ;  stand  fast,  there- 
fore, and  be  not  entangled  again  in  a  yoke  {(vyos)  of  bondage. 
Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you  that,  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  will 
profit  you  nothing.      But  I  testify  again  to  every  man  who  is 

circumcised  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law* For  as 

many  as  are  of  works  of  law  are  under  a  curse,"  etc.5  These  are 
only  a  few  sentences  of  which  the  speech  in  Acts  is  an  echo,  but 
no  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  contains  in  germ  the 
whole  of  Pauline  universalism. 

From  the  Pauline  author  of  the  Acts  this  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected, and,  if  we  linguistically  examine  the  speech,  we  have 
additional  evidence  that  it  is  simply,  like  others  which  we  have 
considered,  a  composition  from  his  own  pen.^  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  language  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Acts,  and 
no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  show  that  it  is  the 
language  of  Peter.  If  it  be  asserted  that,  in  the  form  before  us,  it 
is  a  translation,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  support  the 
assertion  ;  and  it  has  to  contend  with  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
that,  in  the  supposed  process,  the  words  of  Peter  have  not  only 
become  the  words  of  the  author,  but  his  thoughts  the  thoughts  of 
Paul. 

We  may  now  inquire  whether  we  find  in  authentic  records  of 
the  Apostle  Peter's  conduct  and  views  any  confirmation  of  the 
liberality  which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Acts.  He  is  here 
represented  as  proposing  the  emancipation  of  Gentile  converts 
from  the  Mosaic  law  :  does  this  accord  with  the  statements  of  the  ^^^^ 

*  Cf.  Rom.  iv.  13. 

»  Rom.  X.  12,  13  ;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  26  f.  :  "  For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God  through 

fiuth  in  Christ  Jesus ; There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  ; for  ye  are  all  one 

man  in  Christ  Jesos.*' 

3  Rom.  iii.  24.  ♦  Gal.  v.  1-3.  s  /j.,  iii.  10. 

*  The  linguistic  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  complete  edition,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  239-241. 
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Apostle   Paul  and  with  such  information  as   we  can  elsewhere 
gather  regarding  Peter  ?     Very  much  the  contrary. 

Peter  in  this  speech  claims  that,  long  before,  God  had  selected 
him  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  but  Paul  emphaii 
cally  distinguishes  him  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision ;  and 
although,  accepting  facts  which  had  actually  taken  place  and  could 
not  be  prevented,  Peter  with  James  and  John  gave  Paul  right 
hands  of  fellowship,  he  remained,  as  he  had  been  before,  Apo&tk 
of  the  Circumcision,'  and,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  piactise  tht 
liberality  which  he  is  said  to  have  preached.  Very  shortly  aiki 
the  Council  described  in  the  Acts,  there  occurred  the  celebraieu 
dispute  between  him  and  Paul  which  the  latter  proceeds  to 
describe  immediately  after  the  visit  to  Jerusalem :  "  But  whtf 
Cephas  came  to  Antioch,"  he  writes,  "  I  withstood  him  to  the  feet 
for  he  was  condemned.  For  before  certain  came  from  James,  ht 
did  eat  with  the  Gentiles  ;  but  when  they  came,  he  withdrew  ace 
separated  himself,  fearing  those  of  the  Circumcision.  And  th^ 
other  Jews  also  joined  in  his  hypocrisy,  insomuch  that  even 
Barnabas  was  carried  away  with  their  hypocrisy.  But  when  I  ^^ 
that  they  walked  not  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
I  said  unto  Cephas  before  all :  If  thou  being  a  Jew  livest  {ip^ 
after  the  manner  of  Gentiles  and  not  after  the  manner  of  J<i**^ 
how  compellest  (avayicafcts)  thou  the  Gentiles  to  adopt  ih^J 
customs  of  the  Jews  ?  (lovBat(€iv)  "^ 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  significance  of  Peter  > 
conduct  and  of  Paul's  rebuke,  regarding  which  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  3  Are  we  to  understand  from  this  that  Peter. 
as  a  general  rule,  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere,  with  enlightened 
emancipation  from  Jewish  prejudices,  lived  as  a  Gentile  and  in  tu^' 
communion  with  Gentile  Christians  ?^  Meyers  and  others  aPpJ'^ 
that,  by  the  use  of  the  present  fys,  the  Apostle  indicates  a  con 
tinuous  practice  based  upon  principle,  and  that  the  {rjv  is  not 
the  mere  moral  life,  but  includes  the  external  social  observances  oi 
Christian  community ;  the  object,  in  fact,  being  to  show  that  ujk* 
principle  Peter  held  the  advanced  liberal  views  of  Paul,  and  tba^ 
the  fault  which  he  committed  in  withdrawing  from  free  intercou/* 
with  the  Gentile  Christians  was  momentary,  and  merely  the  result 
of  **  occasional^  timidity  and  weakness."    This  theory  cannot  bcir 

'  Gal.  ii.  7  f.  »  Id.,  ii.  11-14, 

3  Cf.  Lightfoot,  5/.  Paul's  Ep.  to  tht  Gal,^  338. 

*  Hilgenfeld  argues  that  in  speaking  of  **  eating  with  them  "  Paul  referji' 
the  Agape,  the  meals  of  the  Chiistians  which  had  a  religious  signibcaocc 
Although  this  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  htfnr  J' 
go  into  the  question  (cf.  GaJaterbrief^  p.  59  f.  ;  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Tk.,  1^5* 
p.  87  f.). 

5  Br.  an  die  Gal.,  98  f. 
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the  test  of  examination.     The  account  of  Paul  is  clearly  this : 
when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch,  the  stronghold  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity, before  certain  men  came  from  James,  he  ate  with  the  Gentiles, 
but  as  soon  as  these  emissaries  arrived  he  withdrew,  **  fearing  those 
of  the  circumcision."      Had  his  normal  custom  been  to  live  like 
the  Gentiles,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  could,  on  this  occasion 
only,  have  feared  those  of  the  circumcision  ?     His  practice  must 
have  been  notorious ;  and  had  he,  moreover,  actually  expressed 
such  opinions  in  the  congress  of  Jerusalem,  his  confession  of  faith 
having  been  so  publicly  made,  and  so  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Church,  there  could  not  have  been  any  conceivable  cause  for 
such  timidity.      The  fact  evidently  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  Peter, 
under  the  influence  of  Paul,  was  induced  for  the  time  to  hold  free 
communion   with   the   Gentile   Christians;    but  as   soon  as   the 
emissaries  of  James  appeared  on  the  scene  he  became  alarmed  at 
this  departure  from  his  principles,  and  fell  back  again  into  his 
normal   practice.     If  the  present  f^s  be  taken  to  indicate  con- 
tinuous habit  of  life,  the  present  amyKcEfcts  very  much  more  than- 
neutralises  it.      Paul  with  his   usual  uncompromising  frankness 
rebukes  the  vacillation  of  Peter ;   by  adopting  even  for  a  time 
fellowship  with  the  Gentiles,  Peter  has  practically  recognised  its 
validity,  has  been  guilty  of  hypocrisy  in  withdrawing  from  his  con- 
cession on  the  arrival  of  the  followers  of  James,  and  is  condemned; 
but  after  such  a  concession  he  cannot  legitimately  demand  that 
Gentile  converts  should  "  judaise."     It  is  obvious  that  whilst  Peter 
lived  as  a  Gentile  he  could  not  have  been  compelling  the  Gentiles 
to  adopt  Judaism.     Paul,  therefore,  in  saying,  "  Why  compellest 
thou    {o.vayKa^€is)    the  Gentiles  to  adopt   the  customs  of   the 
Jews?    (iov8ai^€ti'),"    very  distinctly  intimates    that  the  normal 
practice  of  Peter  was   to  compel   Gentile   Christians   to  adopt 
Judaism.      There  is   no  escaping  this  conclusion,  for,  after  all 
specious  reasoning  to  the  contrary  is  exhausted,  there  remains  the 
simple  fact  that  Peter,  when  placed  in  a  dilemma  on  the  arrival  of 
the  emissaries  of  James,  and  forced  to  decide  whether  he  will 
continue  to  live  as  a  Gentile  or  as  a  Jew,  adopts  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, and,  as  Paul  tells  us,  "  compels  "  (in  the  present)  the  Gentiles 
to  judaise.     A  stronger  indication  of  his  views  could  scarcely  have 
been  given.      Not  a  word  is  said  which  implies  that  Peter  yielded 
to  the  vehement  protests  of  Paul,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  un- 
doubtedly conclude  that  he  did  not;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Paul  would  not  have  stated  a  fact  so  pertinent  to  his  argu- 
ment, had  the  elder  Apostle  been  induced  by  his  remonstrance  to 
walk  uprighdy  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached,  and  both  to  teach  and  practise  Christian  universalism. 
We  shall  have  abundant  reason,  apart  from  this,  to  conclude  that 
Peter  did  not  yield,  and  it  is  no  false  indication  of  this  that,  a 
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century  after,  we  find  the  Clementine  HamUies  expressing  the 
bitterness  of  the  Petrine  party  against  the  Apostle  of  the  Goitiks 
for  this  very  rebuke,  and  representing  Peter  as  following  his 
course  from  city  to  city  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  Paul's  unortho- 
dox teaching. 

It  is  contended  that  Peter's  conduct  at  Antioch  is  in  harmony 
with  his  denial  of  his  master  related  in  the  Gospels,  and,  therefore, 
that  such  momentary  and  characteristic  weakness  might  well  ha^e 
been  displayed  even  after  his  adoption  of  liberal  principles. 
Those  who  argue  in  this  way  forget  that  the  denial  of  Jesus,  as 
described  in  the  Gospels,  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  death,  and 
that  such  a  reply  to  a  merely  compromising  question,  which  did 
not  directly  involve  principles,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
conduct  like  that  at  Antioch,  where,  under  one  influence,  a  line 
of  action  was  temporarily  adopted  which  ratified  views  upon  which 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  was  divided,  and  then  abandoned 
merely  from  fear  of  the  disapproval  of  those  of  the  circumcision. 
•The  author  of  the  Acts  passes  over  this  altercation  in  complete 
silence.  No  one  has  ever  called  in  question  the  authenticit)'  of 
the  account  which  Paul  gives  of  it.  If  Peter  had  the  courage  to 
make  such  a  speech  at  the  Council  in  the  very  capital  of  Judaic 
Christianity,  and  in  the  presence  of  James  and  the  whole  Church, 
how  could  he  possibly,  from  fear  of  a  few  men  from  Jerusalem, 
have  shown  such  pusillanimity  in  Antioch,  where  Paul  and  the 
mass  of  Christians  supported  him  ?  If  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Council  had  really  been  a  fact,  how  easily  he  might  have 
silenced  any  objections  by  an  appeal  to  that  which  had  **  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit "  and  to  the  Church  !  But  there  is  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Council  and  its  decree  betrayed 
either  by  those  who  came  from  James,  or  by  Peter,  or  Paul 
The  episode  at  Antioch  is  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  and 
words  ascribed  to  Peter  in  the  Acts,  and  contradicts  the  narratiw 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  which  we  are  examining. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  states  that,  after  Peter  had  spoken,  "all 
the  multitude  kept  silence  and  were  hearing  Barnabas  and  Paul 
declaring  what  signs  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  them."'  We  shall  not  at  present  pause  to  consider 
this  statement,  nor  the  rdle  which  Paul  is  made  to  play  in  the 
whole  transaction,  beyond  pointing  out  that,  on  an  occasion  when 
such  a  subject  as  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  and  their 
subjection  to  the  Mosaic  law  was  being  discussed,  nothing  could 
be  more  opposed  to  nature  than  to  suppose  that  a  man  like  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  could  have  assumed  sl 
passive  and  subordinate  an  attitude.     After  Bamabas  and  Paul 

*  XV.   12. 
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had  spoken,  James  is  represented  as  saying:  '*  Men  (and)  brethren, 
hear  me.  Simeon  declared  how  God  at  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles, 
to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And  with  this  agree 
the  words  of  the  prophets ;  as  it  is  written :  *  After  this  I  will 
return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  has 
fallen  down;  and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  will 
set  it  up :  that  the  residue  of  men  may  seek  after  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  has  been  called,  saith  the 
Lord  who  doeth  these  things,  known  from  the  beginning/  Where- 
fore, I  judge  that  we  trouble  not  those  from  among  the  Gentiles 
who  are  turning  to  God ;  but  that  we  write  unto  them  that  they 
abstain  from  the  pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornication,  and 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.  For  Moses  from  genera- 
tions of  old  hath  in  every  city  those  who  preach  him,  being  read 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath."'  There  are  many  reasons  for 
which  this  speech  also  must  be  pronounced  inauthentic.  It  may 
be  observed,  in  passing,  that  James  completely  disregards  the 
statement  which  Bamalms  and  Paul  are  supposed  to  make  as  to 
what  God  had  wrought  by  them  among  the  Gentiles;  and, 
ignoring  their  intervention,  he  directly  refers  to  the  preceding 
speech  of  Peter  claiming  to  have  first  been  selected  to  convert 
the  Gentiles.  We  shall  reserve  discussion  of  the  conditions, which 
James  proposes  to  impose  upon  Gaitile  Christians  till  we  come  to 
the  apostolic  decree  which  embodies  them. 

The  precise  signification  of  the  sentence  with  which  (verse  21) 
he  concludes  has  been  much  debated,  but  need  not  detain  us 
long.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  liberal  part  of  the  speech,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  author  has  been  more  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  conceiving  this  and  other  portions  of  it  than  in  composing 
the  speech  of  Peter.  The  continued  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  and  the  identity  of  the  synagogue  with  the  Christian  Church, 
are  correctly  indicated;  and  when  James  is  again  represented 
(xxi.  20  f.)  as  advising  Paul  to  join  those  who  had  a  vow,  in  order 
to  prove  that  he  himself  walked  orderly  and  was  an  observer  of 
the  law,  and  did  not  teach  the  Jews  to  apostatise  from  Moses  and 
abandon  the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  is  consistent  in  his  portrait. 
It  is  nevertheless  clear  that,  however  we  may  read  the  restrictions 
which  James  proposes  to  impose  upon  Gentile  Christians,  the 
author  of  Acts  intends  them  to  be  considered  as  a  most  liberal 
and  almost  complete  concession  of  immunity.  "I  judge,"  he 
makes  James  say,  "  that  we  trouble  not  those  from  among  the 
Gentiles  who  are  turning  to  God";  and  again,  on  the  second 
occasion  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  in  referring  to  the 
decree,  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the    Christian   Jews,  from 

»  Acts  XV.  13-20. 
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whom  observance  of  the  law  is  demanded,  and  the  Gentiles,  who 
are  only  expected  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  decree. 

James  is  represented  as  supporting  the  statement  of  Peter  bow 
God  visited  the  Gentiles  by  "  the  words  of  the  Prophets,"  quotii^ 
a  passage  from  Amos  ix.  ii,  12.  It  is  diflficult  to  see  how  the 
words,  even  as  quoted,  apply  to  the  case  at  all ;  but  this  is 
immaterial.  Loose  reasoning  can  certainly  not  be  taken  as  a  mark 
of  inauthenticity.  It  is  much  more  to  the  point  that  James, 
addressing  an  assemby  of  Apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem,  quot^ 
the  prophet  Amos  freely  from  the  Septuagint  version,^  which  differs 
widely  in  the  latter  and  more  important  part  from  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  passage  in  the  Hebrew  reads:  ix.  11.  "In  that  day 
will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and  clotse  up 
the  breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I  will  buiM 
it  as  in  the  days  of  old,  12.  that  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of 
Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen  upon  whom  my  name  is  called, 
saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this."  The  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
version  altered  the  twelfth  verse  into :  "  That  the  residue  of  men 
may  seek  after  the  Lord  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name 
is  called,  saith  the  Lord  who  doeth  these  things."  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  prophet  does  not,  in  the  original,  say  what  James  is 
here  represented  as  stating,  and  that  his  own  words  refer  to  the 
national  triumph  of  Israel,  and  not  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  Amos,  in  fact,  prophesies  that  the  Lord  will  restore  the 
former  power  and  glory  of  Israel,  and  that  the  remnant  of  Edoni 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  theocracy  shall  be  re-united,  as  they 
were  under  David.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  original 
prophecy  is  altered.  The  question  as  to  whether  James  or  the 
author  of  the  Acts  is  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  Septuagint . 
version  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  problem.  Some  critics  affirm  that  in 
all  probability  James  must  have  spoken  in  Aramaic ;  whilst  others 
maintain  that  he  delivered  this  address  in  Greek.  In  the  one  case. 
it  is  supposed  that  he  quoted  the  original  Hebrew,  and  that  tht 
author  of  the  Acts,  or  the  document  from  which  he  derived  his 
report,  may  have  used  the  Septuagint ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  LXX.  may  have  had  another  and  more  correct 
reading  before  them,  for  it  is  supposed  impossible  that  James 
himself  could  have  quoted  a  version  which  was  actually  different 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  These  and  many  other  similar  explana- 
tions, into  which  we  need  not  go,  do  little  to  remove  the  difficulty 
presented  l)y  the  fact  itself.  To  suppose  that  our  Hebrew  text-; 
are  erroneous  in  order  to  justify  the  speech  is  a  proceeding  which 

'  "St.  James  and  St.  Luke  adopt  that  version  as  not  contrary  to  the  mind  tl 
the  Spirit,  and  indeed  as  expressing  that  mind,"  etc.  (Wordsworth,  Gk,  Test.. 
The  AciSy  p.  113). 
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does  not  require  remark.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Acts 
the  Septuagint  is  always  employed  in  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  place  in  which 
that  version  is  used  when  it  departs  from  the  original.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  any  intelligent  Jew  could  have  quoted  the 
Hebrew  of  this  passage  to  support  a  proposal  to  free  Gentile 
Christians  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  suppose  that  James, 
a  bigoted  leader  of  the  Judaistic  party  and  the  head  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  could  have  quoted  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  to  such  an  assembly. 
It  is  useless  to  examine  here  the  attempts  to  make  the  passage 
quoted  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  prophet's  meaning,  or 
seriously  to  consider  the  proposition  that  this  alteration  of  a 
prophetic  utterance  is  adopted  as  better  expressing  "  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit."  If  the  original  prophecy  did  not  express  that  mind,  it 
is  rather  late  to  amend  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Linguistic  analysis'  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  speech  of 
James  at  the  Council  proceeds  likewise  from  the  pen  of  the 
general  author,  and  the  incomprehensible  liberality  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  quotation 
from  Amos  according  to  the  Septuagint,  thus  receive  at  once 
their  simple  explanation. 

If  we  now  compare  the  account  of  James's  share  in  granting 
liberal  conditions  to  Gentile  Christians  with  the  statements  of 
Paul,  we  arrive  at  the  same  result.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  **  certain  men  from  James  "  (nvas  dwo  'IaK(6/3ov)  that 
Peter,  through  fear  of  them,  withdrew  from  communion  with  the 
Gentiles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  discussion  is 
said  to  have  arisen  in  Antioch  originally  from  the  Judaistic 
teaching  of  certain  men  who  came  "  from  Judaea,"  who  are 
disowned  in  the  apostolic  letter.^  It  is  unfortunate,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  so  many  of  those  who  systematically  opposed 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul  claimed  to  represent  the  views  of 
James  and  the  mother  Church.3  The  contradiction  of  the  author 
of  the  Acts,  with  his  object  of  conciliation,  has  but  small  weight 

*  The  linguistic  analysis  will  1^  found  in  the  complete  edition,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  252-254. 

*  Acts  XV.  24. 

3  ««Of  the  Judaisers  who  are  denounced  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  this  much 
is  certain,  that  they  exalted  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  ; 
and  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  as  members  of  the  mother  Church,  they 
had  direct  relations  with  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  But  when  we  attempt  to 
define  those  relations  we  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  conjecture"  (Lightfoot,  £p.  to 
t/te  GaL,  p.  353). 
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before  the  statements  of  Paul  and  the  whole  voice  of  tiaditioa 
At  any  rate,  almost  immediately  after  the  so-called  Apostolk 
Council,  with  its  decree  adopted  mainly  at  the  instigation  d 
James,  his  emissaries  caused  the  defection  of  Peter  in  Antiodi 
and  the  rupture  with  Paul.  It  is  generally  admitted,  in  the  fece 
of  the  clear  affirmation  of  Paul,  that  the  men  in  question  must  in 
all  probability  have  been  actually  sent  by  James.  It  is  obvious 
that,  to  justify  the  fear  of  so  leading  an  apostle  as  Peter,  not 
only  must  they  have  been  thus  deputed,  but  must  have  been 
influential  men,  representing  authoritative  and  prevalent  Judaistic 
opinions.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  divine  the  object  of  their 
mission,  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them 
from  the  Judaistic  teachers  who  urged  circumcision  upon  the 
Galatian  Christians  and  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Apostk 
Paul.  Not  pursuing  this  further  at  present,  however*  it  is  obvious 
that  the  effect  produced  by  these  emissaries  is  quite  incompatibk 
with  the  narrative  that,  so  short  a  time  before,  James  and  tht 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  unanimously  promulgated  conditions, 
under  which  the  Gentile  Christians  were  freely  admitted  into 
communion,  and  which  fully  justified  Peter  in  eating  with  them. 
The  incident  at  Antioch,  as  connected  with  James  as  well  as  with 
Peter,  excludes  the  supposition  that  the  account  of  the  Cound 
contained  in  the  Acts  can  be  considered  historical. 

The  Apostolic  letter  embodying  the  decree  of  the  Council  now 
demands  our  attention.  It  seemed  good  to  the  Apostles  and  the 
elders  with  the  whole  Church  to  choose  two  leading  men  annoi^ 
the  brethren,  and  to  send  them  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  they  wrote  by  them  (xv.  23):  "The  Apostles  and  hrethTWi 
which  are  elders  unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia,  greeting.  24.  Forasmuch  as  wt 
heard  that  certain  which  went  out  from  us  troubled  you  with  words. 
subverting  your  souls,  to  whom  we  gave  no  commandment,  25.  it 
seemed  good  unto  us,  having  become  of  one  mind,  to  choose 
out  and  send  men  unto  you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  26.  men  that  have  given  up  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our 
Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ.  27.  We  have,  therefore,  sent  Judas  and 
Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  word  of  mouth. 
28.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  to  lay 
upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things :  20 
that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication :  from  which  if  ye 
keep  yourselves  ye  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye  well."  It  is  ai^ed  thar 
the  simplicity  of  this  composition,  its  brevity  and  the  absence  o' 
hierarchical  tendency,  prove  the  authenticity  and  the  originality  <>^ 
the  epistle.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  iv 
assert  that  the  author  of  the  Acts,  composing  a  letter  supposed  to 
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be  written  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  written  one 
different  from  this.  We  shall,  on  the  contrary,  see  good  reason 
for  affirming  that  he  actually  did  compose  it,  and  that  it  bears 
the  obvious  impress  of  his  style.  Besides,  Zeller'  has  pointed  out 
that,  in  a  document  affirmed  to  be  so  removed  from  all  calculation 
or  object,  verse  26  could  hardly  have  found  a  place.  The  refer- 
ence to  "  our  beloved  "  Barnabas  and  Paul,  as  '*  men  that  have 
given  up  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ,"  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  primitive  brevity  and  simplicity  which 
are  made  the  basis  of  such  an  aiigument. 

In  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  Apologists  grasp  at  extremely 
slight  indications  of  authenticity,  and  of  this  nature  seems  to  us 
the  mark  of  genuineness  which  Bleek  and  others^  consider  that 
they  find  in  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Barnabas  is  placed  before 
that  of  Paul  in  this  document.  It  is  maintained  that,  from  the 
13th  chapter,  the  author  begins  to  give  the  precedence  to 
Paul,  but  that,  in  reverting  to  the  former  order,  the  synodal  letter 
gives  evidence  both  of  its  antiquity  and  genuineness.  If  any 
weight  could  be  attached  to  such  an  indication,  it  is  unfortunate 
for  this  argument  that  the  facts  are  not  as  stated,  for  the  order 
"  Barnabas  and  Paul "  occurs  at  xiv.  12  and  14,  and  even  in  the 
very  account  of  the  Council  at  xv.  12.  The  two  names  are  men- 
tioned together  in  the  Acts  sixteen  times,  Barnabas  being  named 
first  eight  times  (xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  i,  2,  7,  xiv.  12,  14,  xv.  12), 
and  Paul  as  frequently  (xiii.  43,  46,  50,  xv.  2  twice,  22,  25,  35). 
Apologists  like  Lekebusch^  and  OerteH  reject  Bleek's  argument. 
The  greeting  xaipeiv^  with  which  the  letter  opens,  and  which, 
amongst  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  is  only  found  in  that 
bearing  the  name  of  James  (i.  i),  is  said  to  be  an  indication  that 
the  letter  of  the  Council  was  written  by  James  himself.  Before 
such  an  argument  could  avail,  it  would  be  necessary,  though 
difficult,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  but  we 
need  not  enter  upon  such  a  question,  xalp^iv  is  the  ordinary 
Greek  form  of  greeting  in  all  epistles, s  and  the  author  of  Acts,  who 
writes  purer  Greek  than  any  other  writer  in  our  Canon,  naturally 
adopts  it.  Not  only  does  he  do  so  here,  but  he  makes  use 
of  the  same  xaipeiv  in  the  letter  of  the  chief  captain  Lysias 
(xxiii.  26),^  which  also  evidently  proceeds  from  his  hand.     More- 

*  AposUlgesck. ,  246  f. 

'  Bleek,  Einl.^  p.  349  ;  Baumgarten,  Apg,^  p.  470  f.  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  V. 
Isr.^  vi.,  p.  440,  anm. ;  Gloag,  ActSy  ii.,  p.  89  f. ;  Lange,  Das  ap.  Z.,  ii.,  p.  189  ; 
Meyer,  Apg.y  p.  345  f. 

3  DU  Apostelgesch,^  p.  316.  ^  Paitius  in  D.  Apostelgesch.^  1868,  p.  227. 

5  Wclstein  quotes  Arlemidorus  (Onn'r.,  iii.  44):  tStop  irdcnys  iwurroXri^  rb 
Xa.lp€iy  Kol  ifi^toffo  X^eii'  {Ad  Act,  Apost.^  xv.  2). 

**  This  letter  terminates,  v.  30,  with  the  osaal  m>wro,  according  to  the 
Cod.  Sifunticus,  £,  G,  and  others  ;  A  and  B  omit  it. 
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over,  the  word  is  used  as  a  greeting  in  Luke  i.  28,  and  not  un- 
frequently  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  as  Matt.  xxvi.  49. 
xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  9,  Mark  xv.  i8,  John  xix.  3,  2  John  10,  11. 
Lekebusch,'  Mever,'  and  Oertel^  reject  the  argument,  and  we  may 
add  that,  if  xaip€iv  prove  anything,  it  proves  that  the  author  ii 
Acts,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  letter  of  Lysias,  also  wrote  the 
synodal  letter. 

In  what  language  must  we  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  origi- 
nally written?  Oertel  maintains  an  Aramaic  original,^  but  the 
greater  number  of  writers  consider  that  the  original  language  «ai 
Greek.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  composition,  as  it  stands. 
contains  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  of  the  author  o: 
Acts ;  and  these  are,  indeed,  so  marked  that  even  Apologists  likt: 
Lekebusch  and  Oertel,  whilst  maintaining  the  substantial  authcn 
ticity  of  the  Epistle,  admit  that  at  least  its  actual  form  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  general  author.  The  originality  of  the  fonn  beitii. 
abandoned,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  ground  for  asseiting  the 
originality  and  genuineness  of  the  substance.  That  assertion  rests 
solely  upon  a  vague  traditional  confidence  in  the  author  of  Acts 
which  is  shown  to  be  without  any  solid  foundation.  The  form  0: 
this  Epistle  clearly  professes  to  be  as  genuine  as  the  substance, 
and  if  the  original  language  was  Greek,  there  is  absolutely  nc 
reason  why  the  original  letter  should  have  been  altered.  The 
similarity  of  the  construction  to  that  of  the  prologue  to  the  third 
Gospel,  in  which  the  personal  style  of  the  writer  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  most  unreservedly  shown,  has  long  been  admitted:- 

LuKE,  I.  j  Acts  xv. 

I.  CTCtdT^Trtp  ToKKol  tTexeiprfaoj^  \  14.  cxfii^  -ffKOvtrafJiew  on  rJt^ 
dvaTci^acrdai |  irapa^v 

3.  *5o^e^  KaiifAy  T€LfnfKo\ov6rfK&n  \  15.  ^So^cf  iffuw  ytPOfihoii  «^*^ 
iroffw  dicpipiJiSf  *      '  iJuaMPf 

ica^e^^s  (TOi  ypd^ffon.  \  ardpas  Tcfiipai, 

A  more  detailed  linguistic  examination  of  the  Epistle,  however 
confirms  the  conclusion  already  stated. 5 

Turning  now  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  this  decree,  wc 
must  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  its  purport  and  beariit: 
The  first  point  which  should  be  made  clear  is,  that  the  que^t:on 
raised  before  the  Council  solely  affected  the  Gentile  converts,  ar.i. 
that  the  conditions  contained  in  the  decree  were  imposed  upor 
that  branch  of  the  Church  alone.     No  change  whatever  in  th 

'  Afostcli^.,  p.  316.  =»  Aposteig,,  p.  345. 

3  Paul,  in  d.  Apjr,^  p.  227;  comp.  Reichc,  Comm.  in  Ep.Jac.y  1833,  fx  \ 
^  Tb,,  p.  227  f.  ;  cf.  Grotius,  Annot.  in  N,    T.  ad  AcL  Ap.,  xv.  25,  »^ 
lakes  xa^pet"  to  be  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  salutation  of  Peace. 
5  The  linguistic  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  complete  edition,  vol.iii.»p.  J^ot 
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position  of  Jewish  Christians  was  contemplated ;  they  were  left 
as  before,  subject  to  the  Mosaic  law.  This  is  very  apparent  in  the 
reference  which  is  made  long  after  to  the  decree,  ch.  xxi.  20  f.,  25, 
when  the  desire  is  expressed  to  Paul  by  James,  who  proposed  the 
decree,  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  should  prove  to  the 
many  thousands  of  believing  Jews,  all  zealous  of  the  law,  that  he 
did  not  teach  the  Jews  who  were  among  the  Gentiles  apostasy 
from  Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their 
children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs.  Paul,  who  is  likewise 
represented  in  the  Acts  as  circumcising  with  his  own  hand,  after 
the  decision  of  the  Council  had  been  adopted,  Timothy  the  son 
of  a  Greek,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess,  consents  to  give  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  the  required  proof.  We  have  already  shown,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  section,  that  nothing  was  further  from  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  Christians  than  the  supposition  that  the 
oblation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law  was  weakened  by  the 
adoption  of  Christianity;  and  the  re{5resentation  in  the  Acts  is 
certainly  so  far  correct  that  it  does  not  pretend  that  Jewish 
Christians  either  desired  or  sanctioned  any  relaxation  of  Mosaic 
observances  on  the  part  of  believing  Jews.  This  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  remembered  in  considering  the  history  of  primitive 
Christianity.  The  initiatory  rite  was  essential  to  full  participation 
in  the  Covenant.  It  was  left  for  Paul  to  preach  the  abrogation  of 
the  law  and  the  abandonment  of  circumcision.  If  the  speech  of 
Peter  seems  to  suggest  the  abrogation  of  the  law  even  for  Jews, 
it  is  only  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  author  had  no  clear 
historical  fact  to  relate,  and  merely  desired  to  ascribe,  vaguely 
and  indefinitely,  Pauline  sentiments  to  the  Apostle  of  the 
circumcision.  No  remark  is  made  upon  these  strangely  liberal 
expressions  of  Peter,  and  neither  the  proposition  of  James  nor 
the  speech  in  which  he  states  it  takes  the  slightest  notice  of  them. 
The  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch  and  the  influence  exercised  by 
James  through  his  emissaries  restore  us  to  historical  ground. 
Whether  the  author  intended  to  represent  that  the  object  of  the 
conditions  of  the  decree  was  to  admit  the  Gentile  Christians  to 
full  communion  with  the  Jewish,  or  merely  to  the  subordinate 
position  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  point. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  external  evidence  that  such  a  decree 
ever  existed,  and  the  more  closely  the  details  are  examined  the 
more  evident  does  it  become  that  it  has  no  historical  consistency. 
How,  and  upon  what  principle,  were  these  singular  conditions 
selected?  Their  heterogeneous  character  is  at  once  apparent, 
but  not  so  the  reason  for  a  combination  which  is  neither  limited 
to  Jewish  customs  nor  sufficiently  representative  of  moral  duties. 
It  has  been  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  prohibitions  of  the 
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apostolic  decree  are  simply  those,  reduced  to  a  necessary  minimum, 
which  were  enforced  in  the  case  of  heathen  converts  to  Judaism, 
who  did  not  join  themselves  fully  to  the  people  of  the  Covienan: 
by  submitting  to  circumcision,  but  were  admitted  to  imperfeci 
communion  as  Proselytes  of  the  Gate.  The  conditions  named 
however,  do  not  fully  represent  the  rules  framed  for  such  cases. 
and  many  critics  consider  that  the  conditions  imposed,  although 
they  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Noachian  presciiptioiii. 
were  rather  moral  duties  which  it  was,  from  special  circumstances 
thought  expedient  to  specify.  We  shall  presently  refer  to  some 
of  these  conditions ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  views  which  wert 
dominant  amongst  primitive  Christians,  and  more  esp>ecially,  as  is 
obvious,  amongst  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  where  this  decree  is 
supposed  to  have  been  unanimously  adopted — bearing  in  mind  the 
teaching  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  Council,  th  e  ^isode  ^ 
Antioch,  and  the  systematic  Judaistic  opposition  w^hich  retardec 
the  work  of  Paul  and  subsequently  affected  his  reputation,  it  ma^ 
be  instructive  to  point  out  not  only  the  vagueness  which  exists  as 
to  the  position  which  it  was  intended  that  the  Gentiles  should 
acquire,  as  the  effect  of  this  decree,  but  also  its  singular  and  toui 
inefficiency.  An  apologetic  writer,  having  of  course  in  his  mine 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  operation  of  the  deate, 
speaks  of  its  conditions  as  follows :  "  The  miscellaneous  character 
of  these  prohibitions  showed  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  had  no 
binding  force  independently  of  the  circumstances  which  dictatai 
them.  They  were  a  temporary  expedient  framed  to  meet  - 
temporary  emergency.  Their  object  was  the  avoidance  of  offenct 
in  mixed  communities  of  Jew  and  Gentile  converts.  Beyond  ihs 
recognised  aim  and  general  understanding  implied  ther^n,  thi 
limits  of  their  application  were  not  defined."'  In  fact,  the 
immunity  granted  to  the  Gentiles  was  thus  practically  aloiasi 
unconditional. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  consideration  which  represents  tbc 
decree  as  more  completely  emancipating  Gentile  Christian^ 
from  Mosaic  obligations,  and  admitting  them  into  free  conimunic? 
with  believers  amongst  the  Jews,  places  it  in  more  emphatic  cay 
tradiction  to  historical  facts  and  the  statements  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  The  unanimous  adoption  of  such  a  measure  in  JerusaleiL 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  episode  at  Antioch,  th- 
fear  of  Peter,  the  silence  of  Paul,  and  the  attitude  of  James,  beoooJ^ 
perfectly  inconceivable.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  wer-. 
seriously  imposed  and  really  meant  anything,  a  number  of  dit^ 
culties  spring  up  of  which  we  sliall  presently  speak.  That  *J^ 
prohibitions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Acts,  constituted 

'  Lightfoot,  £^.  to  the  Gai,y  p.  296. 
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a  f)osilive  and  binding  obligation  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any- 
one who  considers  the  terms  in  which  they  are  laid  down.  If  they 
are  represented  as  a  concession,  they  arc  nevertheless  recognised 
as  a  "  burden,"  and  they  are  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  obligations 
which  "  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit "  as  well  as  to  the 
Council  to  impose.  The  qualification,  that  the  restrictive  clauses 
had  no  binding  force  "  independently  of  the  circumstances  which 
dictated  them,"  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  meaning  beyond  the  un- 
necessary declaration  that  the  decree  was  only  applicable  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  was  framed,  seems  to  be  inadmissible.  The 
circumstance  which  dictated  the  decree  was  the  counter-teaching 
of  Jewish  Christians,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Gentile  con- 
verts should  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
restrictive  clauses  are  simply  represented  as  those  which  it  was 
deemed  right  to  impose  ;  and,  as  they  are  stated  without  qualifica- 
tion, it  is  holding  the  decision  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit "  and  of  the 
Church  somewhat  cheap  to  treat  them  as  mere  local  and  temporary 
expedients.  This  is  evidently  not  the  view  of  the  author  of  the 
Acts.  Would  it  have  been  the  view  of  anyone  else  if  it  were  not 
that,  so  far  as  any  external  trace  of  the  decree  is  concerned,  it  is 
an  absolute  myth  ?  The  prevalence  of  practices  to  which  the  four 
prohibitions  point  is  quite  sufficiently  attested  to  show  that,  little 
as  there  is  any  ground  for  considering  that  such  a  decree  was 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  the  restrictive  clauses  are  put  forth  as 
necessary  and  permanently  binding.  The  very  doubt  which  exists 
as  to  whether  the  prohibitions  were  not  intended  to  represent  the 
conditions  imposed  on  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  shows  their  close 
analogy  to  them,  and  it  cannot  be  reasonably  asserted  that  the 
early  Christians  regarded  those  conditions  either  as  obsolete  or 
indifferent.  The  decree  is  clearly  intended  to  set  forth  the  terms 
upon  which  Gentile  Christians  were  to  be  admitted  into  com- 
munion, and  undoubtedly  is  to  be  taken  as  applicable  not  merely 
to  a  few  districts,  but  to  the  Gentiles  in  general. 

The  account  which  Paul  gives  of  his  visit  not  only  ignores  any 
such  decree,  but  excludes  it.  In  the  first  place,  taking  into 
account  the  Apostle's  character  and  the  spirit  of  his  Epistle,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  Paul  had  any  intention  of  submitting,  as 
to  higher  authority,  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  elder  Apostles  and  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
Nothing  short  of  this  is  involved  in  the  account  in  the  Acts,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  decree  which  promulgates,  in  an  authoritative 
manner,  restrictive  clauses  which  "seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  "  and  to  the  Council.  The  temper  of  the  man  is  well  shown 
in  Paul's  indignant  letter  to  the  Galatians.  He  receives  his 
Gospel,  not  from  men,  but  by  direct  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ; 
and  so  far  is  he  from  submission  of  the  kind  implied  that  he 
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says  :  "  But  even  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should  pread 
unto  you  any  Gospel  other  than  that  which  we  preached  to  joq* 
let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  have  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again 
If  any  man  preach  any  Gospel  to  you  other  than  that  ye  received 
let  him  be  accursed."*  That  the  Apostle  here  refers  to  his  oim 
peculiar  teaching,  and  does  so  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gospel 
preached  by  the  Judaisers,  is  evident  from  the  preceding  words: 
"  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removing  from  him  that  called  you 
in  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a  different  Gospel ;  which  is  not 
another,  only  there  are  some  that  trouble  you,  and  desire  to 
pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ""  Passing  from  this,  however,  to  ihc 
restrictive  clauses  in  general,  how  is  it  possible  that  Paul  could 
state,  as  the  result  of  his  visit,  that  the  "pillar"  Apostles  "conh 
municated  nothing  "  after  hearing  his  Gospel,  if  the  four  aHKlitioD^ 
of  this  decree  had  thus  been  authoritatively  "com municated *^? 
On  the  contrary,  Paul  distinctly  adds  that,  in  acknowledging  )m 
mission,  but  one  condition  had  been  attached :  ''  Only  that  vt 
should  remember  the  poor ;  which  very  thing  I  also  was  forrard 
to  do."  As  one  condition  is  here  mentioned,  why  not  the  others, 
had  any  been  actually  imposed  ?  It  is  argued  that  the  remem 
brance  of  the  poor  of  Jerusalem  which  is  thus  inculcated  was  ^ 
recommendation  personally  made  to  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  Apostle's  words  refer  to  the  result  of  his  communi 
cation  of  his  Gospel,  and  to  the  understanding  under  which  bi^ 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  was  tolerated. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  how  extraordinary  it  is  that  such  i 
decision  of  the  Council  should  not  have  been  referred  to  is 
describing  his  visit,  and  the  more  we  go  into  details  the  mort 
striking  and  inexplicable,  except  in  one  way,  is  such  silence.  In 
relating  the  struggle  regarding  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  io^ 
instance,  and  stating  that  he  did  not  jrield,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  to 
the  demands  made  on  the  subject,  is  it  conceivable  that,  if  th^r 
exemption  of  all  Gentile  Christians  from  the  initiatory  rite  haii 
been  unanimously  conceded,  Paul  would  not  have  added  to  h^ 
statement  about  Titus,  that  not  only  he  himself  had  not  been  cons 
pdled  to  give  way  in  this  instance,  but  that  his  representations  hac 
even  convinced  those  who  had  been  Apostles  before  him,  ao<i 
secured  the  unanimous  adoption  of  his  own  views  on  the  point - 
The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  a  vehement  and  intensely  earned' 
denunciation  of  those  Judaisers  who  were  pressing  the  necessit)'  v» 
the  initiatory  rite  upon  the  Galatian  converts.^     Is  it  possible  i\^ 

m 

'  Gal.  L  8,  9.  »  76.,  i.  6,  7. 

3  *«  Turning  from  Antioch  to  Galatia,  we  meet  with  Judaic  teachers  who  argf-' 
circumcision  on  the  Gentile  converts,  and,  as  the  best  means  of  weakening  i* - 
authority  of  St.  Paul,  asserted  for  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  the  exc- 
sive  right  of  dictating  to  the  Church"  (Lightfoot,  £^.  to  the  Gal.,  p.  353). 
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the  Apostle  could  have  left  totally  unmentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Apostles  and  the  very  Church  of  Jerusalem  had  actually  declared 
circumcision  to  -be  unnecessary  ?  It  would  not  have  accorded 
with  Paul's  character,  it  is  said,  to  have  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  elder  Apostles  or  of  the  Church  in  a  matter  in  which  his 
own  ap>ostolic  authority  and  teaching  were  in  question.  In  that 
case,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  ever  went  at  all  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  about  this  question  ?  If  he 
was  not  too  proud  to  lay  aside  his  apostolic  dignity  and,  represent* 
ing  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Council  at 
Jerusalem,  and  subsequently  to  deliver  its  decree  to  various  com- 
munities, is  it  consistent  with  reason  or  common  sense  to  assert 
that  he  was  too  proud  to  recall  the  decision  of  that  Council  to  the 
Christians  of  Galatia?  It  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  that,  if  such 
an  explanation  of  Paul's  total  silence  as  to  the  decree  be  at  all 
valid,  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  account  of  Paul's  visit  in  the 
Acts.  This  reasoning  is  not  confined  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  but,  as  Paley  points  out,  applies  to  the  other  Epistles  of 
Paul,  in  all  of  which  the  same  silence  is  preserved. 

Moreover,  the  apologetic  explanation  altogether  fails  upon  other 
grounds.  Without  appealing  to  the  decree  as  an  authority,  we 
must  feel  sure  that  the  Apostle  would  at  least  have  made  use  of  it 
as  a  logical  refutation  of  his  adversaries.  The  man  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack  Peter  openly  for  inconsistency,  and  charge  him 
with  hypocrisy,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  cite  the  decree  as 
evidence,  and  still  less  to  fling  it  in  the  faces  of  those  Judaisers 
who,  so  short  a  time  after  that  decree  is  supposed  to  have  been 
promulgated,  preached  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  Mosaic 
observances  in  direct  opposition  to  its  terms,  whilst  claiming  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  very  Apostles  and  Church  which  had 
framed  it.  Paul,  who  never  denies  the  validity  of  their  claim, 
would  most  certainly  have  taunted  them  with  gross  inconsistency 
and  retorted  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Judaisers  who  now  troubled  him  and  preached  circumcision  and 
the  Mosaic  law  had,  four  or  five  years  previously,  declared,  as  the 
deliberate  decision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Council,  that  they 
were  no  longer  binding  on  the  Gentile  converts.  By  such  a  refer- 
ence "  the  discussion  would  have  been  foreclosed."  None  of  the 
reasons  which  are  suggested  to  explain  the  undeniable  fact  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  decree  can  really  bear  examination,  and 
that  fact  remains  supported  by  a  great  many  powerful  con- 
siderations, leading  to  the  very  simple  explanation  which 
reconciles  all  difficulties,  that  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  not 
authentic. 

We  arrive  at  the  very  same  results  when  we  examine  the  Apostle's 
references  to  the  practices  which  the  conditions  of  the  decree  were 

3A 
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intended  to  control.  Instead  of  recognising  the  authority  of  the 
decree  or  enforcing  its  prescriptions,  he  does  not  even  allow  us  tc 
infer  its  existence,  and  he  teaches  disr^ard  at  least  of  some  of  iti 
restrictions.  The  decree  enjoins  the  Gentile  Christians  to  abstain 
from  meats  offered  to  idols.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  to  eax 
whatever  meat  is  sold  in  the  shambles  without  asking  questions 
for  conscience  sake,  for  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  "  neither 
if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  nor  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse."- 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Apostle  could  so  completely  h^vc 
ignored  the  prohibition  of  the  decree  if  he  had  actually  submittt^: 
the  question  to  the  Apostles,  and  himself  so  distinctly  acquiesced 
in  their  decision  as  to  distribute  the  document  amongst  the  vaiious 
communities  whom  he  subsequently  visited.  To  aigue  that  tht 
decree  was  only  intended  to  have  force  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  to  which,  as  the  locality  in  which  the  difficulty  had  arisen 
which  had  originally  led  to  the  Council,  the  decree  was,  in  tht: 
first  instance,  addressed,  is  highly  arbitrary;  but  when,  proceeding 
further,  Apologists"  draw  a  distinction  between  those  churches 
^^  which  had  already  been  founded,  and  which  had  felt  the  pressure 
of  Jewish  prejudice  (Acts  xvi.  4),"  and  **  brotherhoods  afterwards 
formed  and  l3ang  beyond  the  reach  of  such  influences,"  as  a  reason 
why  no  notice  of  the  decree  is  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians 
and  Romans,  the  special  pleading  ignores  very  palpable  facts. 
"  Jewish  prejudices  "  are  represented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  as  being  more  than  usually  strong  in  Corinth.  There 
was  a  Jewish  synagogue  there,  augmented  probably  by  the  Jews 
expelled  from  Rome  under  Claudius,3  and  their  violence  against 
Paul  finally  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place.^  Living  in  the  midft 
of  an  idolatrous  city,  and  much  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
sacrificial  feasts,  we  might  naturally  expect  excessive  rigour  agains: 
participation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  perhaps  too  great  indifference, 
on  the  other;  and  this  we  actually  find  to  have  been  the  case.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  questions  respecting  meats  offered  to  idols 
that  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  and,  whilst  treating  the  matter 
in  itself  as  one  of  perfect  indifference,  merely  inculcates  considera- 
tion for  weak  consciences.^  It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  decided 
feeling  against  the  practice ;  it  is  clear  that  strong  Jewish  preju- 
dices existed  in  the  Jewish  colony  at  Corinth,  and  wherever  there 
were  Jews  the  eating  of  meats  offered  to  idols  was  an  abominatioa 
The  sin  of  Israel  at  Baalpeor^  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  abstinence  from  such  pollution?  was  considered  a  duty.  It 
the  existence  of   such    "  Jewish  prejudices "  was    a   reason  for 

'  I  Cor.  viii.  4  f.,  x.  25  f.     »  Lightfoot,  St.  PauPs  Ep,  to  the  Gai.,  p.  126  i 
3  Actsxviii.  2.  *  lb.,  xviii.  6,  12  f.  s  i  Cor.  viii.  I-13,  x.  23  f- 

*  Numb.  XXV.  2  f.  ;  Psalm  cvi.  28.  '  Dan.  i.  8  f. 
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publishing  the  decree,  we  have,  in  fact,  more  definite  evidence  of  them 
in  Corinth  than  we  have  in  Anlioch,  for,  apart  from  this  specific 
mention  of  the  subject  of  eating  sacrificial  meats,  the  two  Apostolic 
letters  abundantly  show  the  existence  and  activity  of  Judaistic 
parties  there,  which  opposed  the  work  of  Paul,  and  desired  to  force 
Mosaic  observances  upon  his  converts.  It  is  impossible  to  admit 
that,  supposing  such  a  decree  to  have  been  promulgated  as  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  could  be  any  reason  why  it  should 
have  been  unknown  at  Corinth  so  short  a  time  after  it  was  adopted. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  the  Apostle  not  only  ignoring  it,  but 
actually  declaring  that  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  abstinence 
from  which  it  had  just  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enjoin, 
the  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  Paul  himself  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  decree  containing  such  a  prohibi- 
tion. There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
vopvtia  referred  to  in  the  decree,  and  we  need  not  discuss  it ; 
but  in  all  the  Apostle's  homilies  upon  the  subject  there  is  the  same 
total  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  decision  of  the  Council. 

Nowhere  can  any  practical   result  from  the  operation  of  the 

decree  be  pointed  out,  nor  any  trace  even  of  its  existence.     The 

assertions   and   conjectures,  by  which   those  who   maintain   the 

authenticity  of  the  narrative   in   the  Acts   seek  to  explain   the 

extraordinary  absence   of  all    external   evidence   of  the    decree, 

labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  all  attempts  to  account  for  the 

total   failure  of  effects  from   a  supposed  cause,  the  existence  of 

which  is  in  reality  only  assumed.     It  is  customary  to  reply  to  the 

objection  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  decree  in  the  Epistles 

of  Paul,  or  in  any  other  contemporary  writing,  that  this  is  a  mere 

argument  a  sikntio.     Is  it  not,  however,  difficult  to  imagine  any 

other   argument,  from   contemporary  sources,  regarding  what   is 

affirmed  to  have  had  no  existence,  than  that  from  silence?     Do 

Apologists  absolutely  demand  that,  with  prophetic  anticipation  of 

future   controversies,  the   Apostle   Paul    should   obligingly  have 

left  on  record  that  there  actually  was  no  Council  such  as  a  writer 

would  subsequently  describe,  and  that  the  decree  which  he  would 

put  forward  as  the  result  of  that  Council  must  not  be  accepted 

as  genuine  ?     It  is  natural  to  expect  that,  when  writing  of  the  very 

visit    in  question,  and  dealing  with  subjects  and  discussions  in 

which,  whether  in   the   shape   of  historical  allusion,  appeal   to 

authority,    taunt    for    inconsistency,    or    assertion    of    his    own 

influence,  some  allusion  to  the  decree  would   have  been  highly 

appropriate,  if  not  necessary,  the  Apostle  Paul   should  at  least 

have    given    some  hint   of    its    existence.     His    not    doing    so 

constitutes  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  authenticity 

of  the  decree,  and  all  the  more  so  as  no  more  positive  evidence 

than  silence  could  possibly  be  forthcoming  of  the  non-existence  of 
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that  which  never  existed.  The  supposed  decree  of  the  Couucil  of 
Jerusalem  cannot  on  any  ground  be  accepted  as  a  historical  foct 
We  may  now  return  to  such  further  consideration  of  the  state 
ments  of  the  Epistle  as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  object  of  w- 
inquiry.  No  mention  is  made  by  the  Apostle  of  any  officii 
mission  on  the  subject  of  circumcision,  and  the  discussion  of  tlut 
question  arises  in  a  merely  incidental  manner  from  the  presence 
of  Titus,  an  uncircumcised  Gentile  Christian.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  whether  Titus  actually  was  circumcised  oi 
not,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  omission  of  the 
negative  oU  ov6e  from  Gal.  ii.  5  has  been  in  some  cases  in- 
fluenced  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  Apostle's  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  into  harmony  with  the  account,  in  Acts  xvi.  3,  of  fci> 
circumcising  Timothy.  We  shall  not  require  to  enter  into  acy 
controversy  on  the  point,  for  the  great  majority  of  critics  arc 
agreed  that  the  Apostle  intended  to  say  that  Titus  was  not 
circumcised,  although  the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  a  few  writer 
It  is  obvious  from  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  narrative  that  greai 
pressure  was  exerted  to  induce  Titus  to  submit,  and  that  Paul,  .1 
he  did  not  yield  even  for  an  hour  the  required  subjection,  had  1 
long  and  severe  struggle  to  maintain  his  p>osition.  Even  when 
relating  the  circumstances  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  ihi 
recollection  of  his  contest  profoundly  stirs  the  Apostle's  indigiu 
tion ;  his  utterance  becomes  vehement,  but  cannot  keep  pa^*^ 
with  his  impetuous  thoughts ;  and  the  result  is  a  narrative  in 
broken  and  abrupt  sentences,  whose  very  incompleteness  ^ 
eloquent,  and  betrays  the  irritation  which  has  not  even  yet  entiifc) 
subsided.  How  does  this  accord  with  the  whole  tone  of  tht 
account  in  the  Acts?  It  is  customary  with  Apologists  to  insert 
so  much  between  the  lines  of  that  narrative,  partly  from  imagiia 
tion  and  partly  from  the  statements  of  the  Epistle,  that  the\ 
almost  convince  themselves  and  others  that  such  additions  ^ 
actually  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  himself.  If  "^^ 
take  the  account  of  the  Acts  without  such  transmutations,  i- 
is  certain  that  not  only  is  there  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
struggle  regarding  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  "  in  which  St  Pa- 
maintained  at  one  time  almost  single-handed  the  cause  of  Gentilt 
freedom,"*  but  no  suggestion  that  there  had  ever  been  an) 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Apostles  and  the  mass  l<i 
the  Church  regarding  the  point  at  issue.  The  impression  givtJ^ 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts  is  undeniably  one  of  unbroken  aiK. 
undisturbed  harmony  :  of  a  Council  in  which  the  elder  Apostlr 
were  of  one  mind  with  Paul,  and  warmly  agreed  with  him  that  thf 
Gentiles  should  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law  aiK 

'  Lightfoot,  GalaiiaMSi  p.  106. 
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from  the  necessity  of  undergoing  the  initiatory  rite.  What  is  there 
in  such  an  account  to  justify  in  any  degree  the  irritation  displayed 
by  Paul  at  the  mere  recollection  of  this  visit,  or  to  merit  the 
ironical  terms  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  "  pillar  "  Apostles  ? 

We  may  now  consider  the  part  which  the  Apostles  must 
have  taken  in  the  dispute  regarding  the  circumcision  of  Titus. 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  if  the  circumcision  of  Paul's  follower 
had  only  been  demanded  by  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
who  believed,  unsupported  by  the  rest,  there  could  ever  have  been 
any  considerable  struggle  on  the  point  ?  Is  it  possible,  further,  to 
suppose  that,  if  Paul  had  received  the  cordial  support  of  James 
and  the  leading  Apostles  in  his  refusal  to  concede  the  circumcision 
of  Titus,  such  a  contest  could  have  been  more  than  momentary 
and  trifling?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Apostle  Paul  could  have 
spoken  of  "  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  who  believed  "  in 
such  terms  as  :  "to  whom  we  yielded  by  the  submission  (ci^a/uv 
ry  viroTayg),  no,  not  for  an  hour ";'  or  that  he  could  have  used 
this  expression  if  those  who  pressed  the  demand  upon  him  had 
not  been  in  a  position  of  authority,  which  naturally  suggested  a 
subjection  which  Paul  upon  this  occasion  persistently  refused  ?  It 
is  not  possible.  Of  course  many  writers  who  seek  to  reconcile  the 
two  narratives,  and  some  of  whom  substitute,  for  the  plain  state- 
ments of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Apostle,  an  account  which  is  not 
consistent  with  either,  suppose  that  the  demand  for  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus  proceeded  solely  from  the  **  false  brethren,"  although 
some  of  them  suppose  that  at  least  these  false  brethren  may  have 
thought  they  had  reason  to  hope  for  the  support  of  the  elder 
Apostles.*  It  is  almost  too  clear  for  dispute  that  the  desire 
that  Titus  should  be  circumcised  was  shared  or  pressed  by 
the  elder  Apostles.  According  to  the  showing  of  the  Acts,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  fact  that  James  and  the  elders  of 
Jerusalem  who,  so  long  after  (xxi.  20  f ),  advised  Paul  to  prove  his 
continued  observance  of  the  law,  and  that  he  did  not  teach  the 
Jews  to  abandon  circumcision,  should  on  this  occasion  have 
pressed  him  to  circumcise  Titus.  The  conduct  of  Peter  at 
Antioch,  and  the  constant  opposition  which  Paul  met  with  from 
emissaries  of  James  and  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  upon 
the  very  point  of  Gentile  circumcision,  all  support  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  pressure  upon  Paul  in  the  matter  of  Titus  was 
not  only  not  resisted  by  the  Apostles,  but  proceeded  in  no  small 
degree  from  them. 

'  Gal.  it  5. 

'  Wieseler  (CAran.  ap\  Zeit.y  p.  194)  conjectures  the  meaning  of  Paul  to  be 
that,  but  for  the  false  brethren,  he  would  actually  have  circumcised  Titus,  and 
thus  have  been  consistent  with  the  principles  which  he  maintained  by  the 
circumcision  <A  Timothy,  xvi.  3. 
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that  which  never  existed.  The  supposed  decree  of  the  Council  d 
Jerusalem  cannot  on  any  ground  be  accepted  as  a  historical  bxi 
We  may  now  return  to  such  further  consideration  of  the  stale 
ments  of  the  Epistle  as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  object  of  olt 
inquiry.  No  mention  is  made  by  the  Apostle  of  any  official 
mission  on  the  subject  of  circumcision,  and  the  discussion  of  that 
question  arises  in  a  merely  incidental  manner  from  the  present 
of  Titus,  an  uncircumcised  Gentile  Christian.  There  has  bedi 
much  discussion  as  to  whether  Titus  actually  was  circumcised  or 
not,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  omission  of  tk 
negative  oh  ovSe  from  Gal.  ii.  5  has  been  in  some  cases  h- 
fluenced  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  Apostle*s  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  into  harmony  with  the  account,  in  Acts  xvi.  3,  of  his 
circumcising  Timothy.  We  shall  not  require  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  on  the  point,  for  the  great  majority  of  critics  art 
agreed  that  the  Apostle  intended  to  say  that  Titus  was  ni.' 
circumcised,  although  the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  a  few  writers 
It  is  obvious  from  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  narrative  that  great 
pressure  was  exerted  to  induce  Titus  to  submit,  and  that  Paul  n 
he  did  not  yield  even  for  an  hour  the  required  subjection,  had  a 
long  and  severe  struggle  to  maintain  his  position.  Even  whcr 
relating  the  circumstances  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  tk 
recollection  of  his  contest  profoundly  stirs  the  Apostle's  indign^ 
tion;  his  utterance  becomes  vehement,  but  cannot  keep  pace 
with  his  impetuous  thoughts ;  and  the  result  is  a  narrative  ir 
broken  and  abrupt  sentences,  whose  very  incompleteness  i? 
eloquent,  and  betrays  the  irritation  which  has  not  even  yet  entirely 
subsided.  How  does  this  accord  with  the  whole  tone  of  the 
account  in  the  Acts?  It  is  customary  with  Apologists  to  inscr. 
so  much  between  the  lines  of  that  narrative,  partly  from  imagini 
tion  and  partly  from  the  statements  of  the  Epistle,  that  thev 
almost  convince  themselves  and  others  that  such  additions  are 
actually  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  himself.  If  *^ 
take  the  account  of  the  Acts  without  such  transmutations,  t 
is  certain  that  not  only  is  there  not  the  slightest  indication  of  ocv 
struggle  regarding  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  "  in  which  St.  Paui 
maintained  at  one  time  almost  single-handed  the  cause  of  Gentik 
freedom,"'  but  no  suggestion  that  there  had  ever  been  an> 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Apostles  and  the  mass  ••' 
the  Church  regarding  the  point  at  issue.  The  impression  givir 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts  is  undeniably  one  of  unbroken  ani' 
undisturbed  harmony  :  of  a  Council  in  which  the  elder  Apostb 
were  of  one  mind  with  Paul,  and  warmly  agreed  with  him  that  the 
Gentiles  should  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 

'  Lightfoot,  Ga/ah'ofis,  p.  106. 
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from  the  necessity  of  undergoing  the  initiatory  rite.  What  is  there 
in  such  an  account  to  justify  in  any  degree  the  irritation  displayed 
by  Paul  at  the  mere  recollection  of  this  visit,  or  to  merit  the 
ironical  terms  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  "  pillar  "  Apostles  ? 

We  may  now  consider  the  part  which  the  Apostles  must 
have  taken  in  the  dispute  regarding  the  circumcision  of  Titus. 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  if  the  circumcision  of  Paul's  follower 
had  only  been  demanded  by  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
who  believed,  unsupported  by  the  rest,  there  could  ever  have  been 
any  considerable  struggle  on  the  point  ?  Is  it  possible,  further,  to 
suppose  that,  if  Paul  had  received  the  cordial  support  of  James 
and  the  leading  Apostles  in  his  refusal  to  concede  the  circumcision 
of  Titus,  such  a  contest  could  have  been  more  than  momentary 
and  trifling?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Apostle  Paul  could  have 
spoken  of  "  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  who  believed  "  in 
such  terms  as  :  "to  whom  we  yielded  by  the  submission  {et^afuv 
TQ  vtrorayy),  no,  not  for  an  hour ";'  or  that  he  could  have  used 
this  expression  if  those  who  pressed  the  demand  upon  him  had 
not  been  in  a  position  of  authority,  which  naturally  suggested  a 
subjection  which  Paul  upon  this  occasion  persistently  refused  ?  It 
is  not  possible.  Of  course  many  writers  who  seek  to  reconcile  the 
two  narratives,  and  some  of  whom  substitute,  for  the  plain  state- 
ments of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Apostle,  an  account  which  is  not 
consistent  with  either,  suppose  that  the  demand  for  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus  proceeded  solely  from  the  "  false  brethren,"  although 
some  of  them  suppose  that  at  least  these  false  brethren  may  have 
thought  they  had  reason  to  hope  for  the  support  of  the  elder 
Apostles.*  It  is  almost  too  clear  for  dispute  that  the  desire 
that  Titus  should  be  circumcised  was  shared  or  pressed  by 
the  elder  Apostles.  According  to  the  showing  of  the  Acts,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  fact  that  James  and  the  elders  of 
Jerusalem  who,  so  long  after  (xxi.  20  f.),  advised  Paul  to  prove  his 
continued  observance  of  the  law,  and  that  he  did  not  teach  the 
Jews  to  abandon  circumcision,  should  on  this  occasion  have 
pressed  him  to  circumcise  Titus.  The  conduct  of  Peter  at 
Antioch,  and  the  constant  opposition  which  Paul  met  with  from 
emissaries  of  James  and  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  upon 
the  very  point  of  Gentile  circumcision,  all  support  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  pressure  upon  Paul  in  the  matter  of  Titus  was 
not  only  not  resisted  by  the  Apostles,  but  proceeded  in  no  small 
degree  from  them. 

'  Gal.  il  5. 

'  Wieseler  {Chron.  ap.  Zeit.,  p.  194)  conjectures  the  meaning  of  Paul  to  be 
that,  but  for  the  false  brethren,  he  would  actually  have  circumcised  Titus,  and 
thus  have  been  consistent  with  the  principles  which  he  maintained  by  the 
circumcision  of  Timothy,  xvi.  3. 
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This  is  further  shown  by  the  remainder  of  Paul's  account  of  hs 
visit  and  by  the  tone  of  his  remarks  regarding  the  principal  ApostlcN 
as  well  as  by  the  historical  data  which  we  possess  of  his  subsequent 
career.  We  need  not  repeat  that  the  representation  in  the  Acts 
both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  whole  intercourse  between  Pad 
and  the  Apostles  is  one  of  "unbroken  unity."'  The  struggle 
about  Titus  and  the  quarrel  with  Peter  at  Antioch  are  altogether 
omitted,  and  the  Apostolic  letter  speaks  merely  of  "  our  beloved 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that  have  given  up  their  lives  for  tk 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."'*  The  language  of  Paul  is  not  so 
pacific  and  complimentary.  Immediately  after  his  statement  tbii 
he  had  "  yielded  by  the  submission,  no,  not  for  an  hour,"  Paul 
continues :  "  But  from  those  who  seem  to  be  something  (dru  & 
Twv  8oKovvr<ov  €lvai  n) — whatsoever  they  were  it  maketh  no 
matter  to  me  :  God  accepteth  not  man's  person — for  to  me  those 
who  seem  {oi  SoKovvres)  (to  be  something)  communicated 
nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  etc.,  and  when  they  knew  the  giact 
that  was  given  to  me,  James  and  Cephas  and  John,  who  seem  to 
be  pillars  (oi  Sotcovvres  (rrvkoi  cfvai),  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas 
right  hands  of  fellowship  that  we  (should  go)  unto  the  Gentiles." 
etc.3  The  tone  and  language  of  this  passage  are  certainly  deprt 
ciatory  of  the  elder  Apostles,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  under 
stand  how  any  one  could  fail  to  perceive  and  admit  the  facL  I: 
is  argued  by  some,  who  recognise  the  irony  of  the  terra  a 
8oKovvT€q  applied  to  the  Apostles,  that  the  disparagement  which 
is  so  transparent  in  the  form  oi  Sokovvtcs  cfvo*  n,  "  those  wb»^ 
seem  to  be  something,"  is  softened  again  in  the  new  turn  which  i- 
given  to  it  in  verse  9,  ol  8okovvt€s  a-rvkoi  elvai,  "  these  who 
seem  to  be  pillars,"  in  which,  it  is  said,  "  the  Apostle  expresses  iht 
real  greatness  and  high  authority  of  the  twelve  in  their  septaratc 
field  of  labour. "^  It  seems  to  us  that  this  interpretation  cannot  be 
sustained.  Paul  is  ringing  the  changes  on  oi  SoicoOwcs,  and  con- 
trasting with  the  position  they  assumed,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held,  his  own  experience  of  them  and  thd: 
inability  to  add  anything  to  him.  "  Those  who  seem  to  be  some- 
thing," he  commences,  but  immediately  interrupts  himself,  afte' 
having  thus  indicated  the  persons  whom  he  meant,  with  the  mort; 
direct  protest  of  irritated  independence  :  "  whatsoever  they  were 
it  maketh  no  matter  to  me :  God  accepteth  not  man's  p>erson-' 
These  8okovvt€'s  communicated  nothing  to  him,  but,  on  tht 
contrary,  when  they  knew  the  grace  given  to  him,  "  those  wh^ 
seem  to  be  pillars  "  gave  him  hands  of  fellowship,  but  nothin,. 
more,  and  they  went  their  different  ways,  he  to  the  Gentiles  and 

»  Jowelt,  T/ie  Eps.  of  St.  Pauly  i.,  p.  33a  '  Acts  xv.  25  f. 

3  Gal.  ii.  6,  9.  *  Jowett,  The  Eps,  of  SL  Paul^  i.,  p.  331. 
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they  to  the  circumcision.  If  the  expression  oi  Sok.  <rTvkoL  crmi 
be  true,  as  well  as  ironically  used,  it  cannot  be  construed  into  a 
declaration  of  respect,  but  fomis  part  of  a  passage  whose  tone 
throughout  is  proudly  depreciatory.  This  is  followed  by  such 
words  as  "  hypocrisy  "  (vn-oKpuris)  and  "  condemned  "  (Karcyi/aicr- 
fji^yos)  applied  to  the  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch,  as  well 
as  the  mention  of  the  emissaries  of  James  as  the  cause  of 
that  dispute,  which  add  meaning  to  the  irony.  This  is  not  the 
only  occasion  on  which  Paul  betrays  a  certain  bitterness  against 
the  elder  Apostles.  In  his  second  letter  to  the  C^orinthians,  xi.  5, 
he  says,  "  For  I  reckon  that  I  am  not  a  whit  behind  the  over  much 
Apostles"  (rtav  vrrtpkLav  d^ooroXajv),  and  again,  xii.  11,  "For 
in  nothing  was  I  behind  the  over  much  Apostles  "  {r^v  xnrtpklav 
a^rocrrdXctfv) ;  and  the  whole  of  the  vehement  passage  in  which 
these  references  are  set  shows  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  which 
called  them  forth.  To  say  that  the  expressions  in  the  Galatian 
Epistle  and  here  are  "depreciatory,  not  indeed  of  the  twelve 
themselves,  but  of  the  extravagant  and  exclusive  claims  set  up  for 
them  by  the  Judaisers,"'  is  an  extremely  arbitrary  distinction. 
They  are  directly  applied  to  the  Apostles,  and  o*  8o#co{5w€s  ^Ivai  n 
cannot  be  taken  as  irony  against  those  who  over-estimated  them, 
but  against  the  SoKovvrts  themselves.  Paul's  blows  generally 
go  straight  to  their  mark. 

Meyer  argues  that  the  designation  of  the  Apostles  as  01 
^Kovvr€s  is  purely  historical,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  ironical, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  Paul  could 
adopt  a  depreciatory  tone  when  he  is  relating  his  recognition  as  a 
colleague  by  the  elder  Apostles  ;'  and  others  consider  that  verses  8, 
9,  10  contain  evidence  of  mutual  respect  and  recognition  between 
Paul  and  the  Twelve.  Even  if  this  were  so  it  could  not  do  away 
with  the  actual  irony  of  the  expressions ;  but  do  the  facts  support 
such  a  statement  ?  We  have  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  picture  of 
unbroken  unity  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  and  the  liberal 
sentiments  regarding  the  Gentiles  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Peter  and  of  James,  Paul  had  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
to  undergo  in  order  to  avoid  circumcising  Titus.  We  have  already 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  it  seems  certain  that  the  pressure 
upon  that  occasion  came  as  well  from  the  elder  Apostles  as  the 
''  false  brethren,"  and  critics  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  this 
positive  affirmation,  at  least  recognise  the  passive,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  large  extent,  compliant,  attitude  which  the  Apostles  must 
have  held.  It  is  after  narrating  some  of  the  particulars  of  this 
struggle  that  Paul  uses  the  terms  of  depreciation  which  we  have 

*  Light  foot,  Go/at  tans  y  p.  107. 

»  A>.  Ex,  IT  buck  iib.  d.  Br,  an  die  Gal,,  63  f. 
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been  discussing ;  and,  having  added,  *^  for  to  me  those  who  seen 
(to  be  something)  communicated  nothing,"  he  says,  ''  ^ir/,  on  tk 
contrary^  when  they  saw  that  I  have  been  entrusted  with  ihe 
Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  even  as  Peter  with  that  of  the 
circumcision  (for  he  that  wrought  for  Peter  unto  the  Apostleship 
of  the  circumcision  wrought  also  for  me  unto  the  Gentiles)  ;  and 
when  they  knew  the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  James  and 
Cephas  and  John,  who  seem  to  be  pillai^,  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas 
right  hands  of  fellowship,  that  we  (should  go)  unto  the  Gentiles^ 
and  they  unto  the  circumcision — only  that  we  should  remembd 
the  poor ;  which  very  thing  I  also  was  forward  to  do."  It  will  be 
observed  that,  after  saying  they  **  communicated  nothing  "  to  him. 
the  Apostle  adds,  in  opposition,  **  but,  on  the  contrary "  (oAAa 
rovvoyriov).  In  what  did  this  opposition  consist  ?  Apparent]) 
in  this — that,  instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  Paul,  they  left 
him  to  labour  alone.  They  said:  '* Take  your  own  course;  preach 
the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision  to  Gentiles,  and  we  will  preach  the 
Gospel  of  the  circumcision  to  Jews."*  In  fact,  when  Paul  returned 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time  after  fourteen  years,  he  found  the 
elder  Apostles  not  one  whit  advanced  towards  his  own  universalism : 
they  retained  their  former  Jewish  prejudices,  and  remained,  as 
before.  Apostles  of  the  circumcision.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
Pauline  sentiments  put  into  Peter's  mouth  by  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  and  his  claim  to  have  been  so  long  before  selected  by  God 
that  by  his  mouth  the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
and  believe,  Paul  singles  out  Peter  as  specially  entrusted  with  the 
Gospel  of  the  circumcision ;  and,  in  the  end,  after  Paul  has 
exerted  all  his  influence,  Peter  and  the  rest  remain  unmoved,  and 
allow  Paul  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  while  they  confine  their  ministry, 
as  before,  to  the  Jews.  The  success  of  Paul's  work  amongst  the 
heathen  was  too  palpable  a  fact  to  be  ignored ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  upon  his 
terms,  was  more  than  tolerated  at  that  time,  or  the  Gentile 
Christians  admitted  to  more  than  such  imperfect  communion  with 
the  Jewish  Christians  as  that  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  in  relation 
to  Judaism.  This  is  shown  by  the  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antiocfa 
after  the  supposed  Council,  and  of  the  Jews  with  him,  and  even  of 
Barnabas,  through  fear  of  the  emissaries  of  James,  whose  arrival 
certainly  could  not  have  produced  a  separation  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  had  the  latter  been  recognised  as  in  full 
communion. 

The  **  hands  of  fellowship  "  clearly  was  a  mere  passive  permis- 
sion of  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  but  no  positive  and  heart)* 
approval  of  it  testified  by  active  support.      It  must,  we  think,  be 

«  JoWett,  The  Eps,  of  Si.  Pauly  i.  240  f. 
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evident  to  any  one  who  attentively  considers  the  passage  we  are 
examining,  that  there  is  no  question  in  it  of  a  recognition 
of  the  Apostolate  of  Paul.  The  elder  Apostles  consent  to  his 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  whilst  they  themselves  go  to  the  circum- 
cision; but  there  is  not  a  syllable  which  indicates  that  Paul's 
claim  to  the  title  of  Apostle  was  ever  either  acknowledged  or  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  probable  that  Paul  would  have  submitted  such 
a  point  to  their  consideration.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  elder 
Apostles  could  well  have  done  less  than  they  did,  and  the  extent 
of  their  fellowship  seems  to  have  simply  amounted  to  toleration  of 
what  they  could  not  prevent.  The  pressure  for  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  converts  was  an  attempt  to  coerce,  and  to  suppress 
the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Gospel  of  uncircumcision ;  and,  though 
that  effort  failed  through  the  determined  resistance  of  Paul,  it  is 
clear,  from  the  final  resolve  to  limit  their  preaching  to  the  circum- 
cision, that  the  elder  Apostles  in  no  way  abandoned  their  view  of 
the  necessity  of  the  initiatory  rite.  The  episode  at  Antioch  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  this  statement.  Hilgenfeld  ably  remarks  : 
"  When  we  consider  that  Peter  was  afraid  of  the  circumcised 
Christians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  James,  at  the  head  of  the 
primitive  community,  made  the  attempt  to  force  heathen  Christians 
to  adopt  the  substance  of  Jewish  legitimacy,  by  breaking  off  ecclesi- 
astical community  with  them^^  The  Gentile  Christians  were 
virtually  excommunicated  on  the  arrival  of  the  emissaries  of  James, 
or  at  least  treated  as  mere  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  ;  and  the  pressure 
upon  the  Galatian  converts  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  by 
similar  Judaising  emissaries,  which  called  forth  the  vehement  and 
invaluable  Epistle  before  us,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  of  this  visit.  The  separation  agreed  upon  between 
Paul  and  the  elder  Apostles  was  not  in  any  sense  geographical, 
but  purely  ethnological.  It  was  no  mere  division  of  labour,*  no 
suitable  apportionment  of  work.  The  elder  Apostles  determined, 
like  their  Master  before  them,  to  confine  their  ministry  to  Jews, 
whilst  Paul,  if  he  pleased,  might  go  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the 
fact  that  Peter  subsequently  goes  to  Antioch,  as  well  as  many  other 
circumstances,  shows  that  no  mere  separation  of  localities,  but  a 
selection  of  race,  was  intended.  If  there  had  not  been  this 
absolute  difference  of  purpose,  any  separation  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  and  all  the  Apostles  would  have  preached  one 
Gospel  indifferently  to  all  who  had  ears  to  hear  it ;  such  strange 
inequality  in  the  partition  of  the  work  could  never  have  existed : 
that  Paul  should  go  unaided  to  the  gigantic  task  of  converting  the 

*  Zeitschr,  wiss.  Th,,  1858,  p.  90. 

'  "  They  would  sanction  but  not  share  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles"  (Jowett, 
The  Eps.  ofSL  Paul,  i.  236). 
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heathen,  while  the  Twelve  reserved  themselves  for  the  small  but 
privileged  people.  All  that  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section  of  the  nature  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  of  the  views 
prevalent  amongst  the  disciples  at  the  death  of  their  Master,  is 
verified  by  this  attitude  of  the  Three  during  the  famous  visit  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  Jerusalem,  and  Paul's  account  is  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  all  that  historical  probability  and  reason, 
unwarped  by  the  ideal  representations  of  the  Acts,  prepare  us  to 
expect.  The  more  deeply  we  go  into  the  statements  of  Paul  the 
more  is  this  apparent,  and  the  more  palpable  does  the  inauthen- 
ticity  of  the  narrative  of  the  Council  appear. 

The  words  of  Paul  in  describing  the  final  understanding  art- 
very  remarkable,  and  require  further  consideration.  The  decisft>n 
that  they  should  go  to  the  circumcision  and  Paul  to  the  Gentiles  is 
based  upon  the  recognition  of  a  different  Gospel  entrusted  to  him, 
the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  as  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision 
is  entrusted  to  Peter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Paul  states  that, 
on  going  up  to  Jerusalem  upon  this  occasion,  he  communicated  to 
them  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  made  the  journey  more  especially  for  this 
purpose.  It  appears  from  the  account  that  this  Gospel  was  not 
only  new  to  them,  but  was  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the 
elder  Apostles.  If  Paul  preached  the  same  Gospel  as  the  rest, 
what  necessity  could  there  have  been  for  communicating  it  at  all  ? 
What  doubt  that  by  any  means  he  might  be  running,  or  had  run, 
in  vain  ?  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  preached  a  different 
Gospel  from  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision,  and  his  anxiety 
probably  was  to  secure  an  amicable  recognition  of  the  Gentile 
converts,  whom  he  had  taught  to  consider  circumcision  unnecessary 
and  the  obligation  of  the  law  removed.  Of  course  there  was  much 
that  was  fundamentally  the  same  in  the  two  Gospels,  starting  as 
they  both  did  with  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  but 
their  points  of  divergence  were  very  marked  and  striking,  and  more 
especially  in  directions  where  the  prejudices  of  the  Apostles  of  the 
circumcision  were  the  strongest.  Avoiding  all  debatable  ground, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  w^hich  proclaimed 
the  abrogation  of  the  law  and  the  inutility  of  the  initiatory  rite, 
must  have  been  profoundly  repugnant  to  Jews,  who  still  preached 
the  obligation  of  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  law. 
"  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,"'  said  the  Gospel 
of  the  uncircumcision.     "Behold,  I,  Paul,  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye 

be  circumcised,  Christ  will  profit  you  nothing For  in  Christ 

Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision, 
but  faith  working  through  love."*  "  For  neither  circumcision  is 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."^    The  teaching 

'  Gal.  iii.  13.  »  /^.,  v.  2,  6.  3  /J.,  vi.  15. 
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which  was  specially  designated  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision,  in 
contradistinction  to  this  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  held  very 
different  language.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  main  fact — and 
that  fact,  certified  by  Paul  himself  and  substantiated  by  a  host  of 
collateral  circumstances,  is  more  conclusive  than  all  conciliatory 
apologetic  reasoning — that,  at  the  date  of  this  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(c.  A.D.  50-52),  the  Three,  after  hearing  all  that  Paul  had  to  say, 
allowed  him  to  go  alone  to  the  Gentiles,  but  themselves  would 
have  no  part  in  the  mission,  and  turned  as  before  to  the  circum- 
cision. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  must  very  briefly  refer.  The 
statements  of  Paul  show  that,  antecedent  to  this  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
Paul  had  been  the  active  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  preaching  his 
Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  and  that  subsequently  he  returned 
to  the  same  field  of  labour.  If  we  examine  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts,  we  do  not  find  him  represented  in  any  special  manner  as 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  but,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  Peter 
claims  the  honour  of  having  been  selected  that  by  his  voice  the 
Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel  and  believe,  Paul  is 
everywhere  described  as  going  to  the  Jews,  and  only  when  his 
teaching  is  rejected  by  them  does  he  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
true  that  Ananias  is  represented  as  being  told  by  the  Lord  that 
Paul  is  a  chosen  vessel  "  to  bear  my  name  both  before  Gentiles 
and  kings,  and  the  sons  of  Israel";'  and  Paul  subsequently 
recounts  how  the  Lord  had  said  to  himself,  "  Go,  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  Gentiles."*  The  author  of  the  Acts,  however, 
everywhere  conveys  the  impression  that  Paul  very  reluctantly 
fulfils  this  mission,  and  that  if  he  had  but  been  successful  amongst 
the  Jews  he  never  would  have  gone  to  the  Gentiles  at  all.  Imme- 
diately after  his  conversion,  he  preaches  in  the  synagogues  at 
Damascus  and  confounds  the  Jews,3  as  he  again  does  during  his 
visit  to  Jerusalem.-*  When  the  Holy  Spirit  desires  the  Church  at 
AnCioch  to  separate  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto 
he  has  called  them,  they  continue  to  announce  the  word  of  God 
"  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,"5  and  in  narrating  the  conversion 
of  the  Roman  proconsul  at  Paphos  it  is  said  that  it  is  Sergius 
Paulus  himself  who  calls  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  seeks  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.^  When  they  came  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
they  go  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews7  as  usual,  and  it  is  only 
after  the  Jews  reject  them  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  described 
as  saying :  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first 
be  spoken  to  you :  seeing  that  ye  thrust  it  from  you,  and  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."^ 


'  ix.  15  f. 
*  ix.  28  f. 


«  xxii.  21  ;  cf.  xxvi.  17  f.  ^  ix.  20,  22. 

5  xiii.  5.        *  xiii.  7.         ^  xiii.  14  f.,  4^  f-        ^  «ii.  46. 
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In  Iconium,  to  which  they  next  proceed,  however,  they  go  into  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,'  and  later  it  is  stated  that  Paul,  on 
arriving  at  Thessalonica,  "as  his  custom  was,"  went  into  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  for  three  Sahbaths  discoursed  to 
them."  At  Corinth  it  was  only  when  the  Jews  opp>osed  him  and 
blasphemed  that  Paul  is  represented  as  saying  :  "  Your  blood  be 
upon  your  own  head ;  I  will  henceforth,  with  a  pure  conscience, 
go  unto  the  Gentiles."  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  this 
narrative  any  difference  between  the  ministry  of  Paul  and  that  of 
the  other  Apostles.  They  all  address  themselves  mainly  and 
primarily  to  the  Jews,  although,  if  Gentiles  desire  to  eat  of  "  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  children's  bread,"  they  are  not  rejected. 
Even  the  Pharisees  stirred  heaven  and  earth  to  make  proselytes. 
In  no  sense  can  the  Paul  of  the  Acts  be  considered  specially  an 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  statement  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians3  has  no  significance,  if  interpreted  by  the  historical 
work. 

Apologists  usually  reply  to  this  objection  that  the  practice  of 
Paul  in  the  Acts  is  in  accordance  with  his  own  words  in  the  Epistk- 
to  the  Romans,  i.  i6,  in  which  it  is  asserted  he  recognises  the  right 
of  the  Jews  to  precedence.  In  the  authorised  version  this  passage 
is  rendered  as  follows :  "  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gckspel  of 
Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek."<  {Svi-afm 
yap  Gcov  ioTiv  €is  (ruyrqpLav  ira^Tt  ry  irurrciiovTt,  'lorvSaua 
T€  irptarov  kol  "Ekkrjvi.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may 
here  at  once  state  that  the  word  irptarov^  "  first,"  is  not  found  in 
Codices  B  and  G,  and  that  it  is  omitted  from  the  Latin  rendering 
of  the  verse  quoted  by  Tertullian.5  That  the  word  upon  which 
the  controversy  turns  should  not  be  found  in  so  important  a  MS. 
as  the  Vatican  Codex,  or  in  so  ancient  a  version  as  Tertullian's,  is 
very  significant ;  but,  proceeding  at  once  to  the  sense  of  the 
sentence,  we  must  briefly  state  the  reasons  which  seem  to  us  con- 
clusively to  show  that  the  usual  reading  is  erroneous.  The 
passage  is  an  emphatic  statement  of  the  principles  of  Paul.  He 
declares  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  imme- 
diately states  the  reason  :  "  for  it  is  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  everyone  that  believeth."^  He  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel, 
because  he  recognises  its  universality ;  for,  in  opposition  to  the 
exclusiveness  of  Judaism,  he  maintains  that  all  are  "  sons  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek 

'  xiv.  If.  =  xvii.  I  f.     Cf.  lo  f.,  17  f.;  xviii.  4  f.,  19,  28  ;  «x.  & 

3  Gal.  ii.  9. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  ii.  9,  10.     The  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  omit  the  rw  xp^rro^ 
of  the  Authorised  Version,  which  most  editors,  therefore,  reject. 
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for  ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus.     And  if  ye  be  Christ's 

then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  heirs  according  to  promise."*     "  For 
in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  but  faith  working  through  love."'     The  reason  which 
he  gives  is  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  his  special 
teaching;   but  we  are  asked  to  believe  that,  after  so  clear  and 
comprehensive  a  declaration,  he  at  once  adds  the  extraordinary 
qualification :   'Iau8aty  t€  irp&rov  xal  "EkXrfviy  rendered  "  to  the 
Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek."     What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a 
limitation  ?     If  the  Gospel  be  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation  "  to 
everyone  that  believeth "  (Travrl  rt^  irMrrcvovrt),  in  what  manner 
can  it  possibly  be  so  "  to  the  Jew  first "  ?     Can  it  be  maintained 
that  there  are  comparative  degrees  in  salvation  ?     "  Salvation  "  is 
obviously  an  absolute  term.     If  saved  at  all,  the  Jew  cannot  be 
more  saved  than  the  Greek.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex[)ression 
be  interpreted  as  an  assertion  that  the  Jew  has  a  right  of  prece- 
dence, either  in  the  offer  or  the  attainment  of  salvation,  before 
the  Greek,  the  manner  of  its  realisation  is  almost  equally  incon- 
ceivable, and  a  host  of  difficulties,  especially  in  view  of  the  specific 
Pauline  teaching,  immediately  present  themselves.     There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Judaistic  view  distinctly  was  that  Israel  must  first 
be  saved  before  the  heathen  could  obtain  any  part  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  and  we  have  shown  that  this  idea  dominated  primitive 
Christianity ;  and  inseparable  from  this  was  the  belief  that  the  only 
way  to  a  participation  in  its  benefits  lay  through  Judaism.      The 
heathen  could  only  obtain  admission  into  the  family  of  Israel,  and 
become  partakers  in  the  covenant,  by  submitting  to  the  initiatory 
rite.     It  was  palpably  under  the  influence  of  this  view,  and  with  a 
conviction  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  primarily  destined  for 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  the  elder  Apostles,  even  after  the  date 
of  Paul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  continued  to  confine  their 
ministry  "to  the  circumcision."      Paul's  view  was  very  different. 
He  recognised  and  maintained  the  universality  of  the  Gospel,  and, 
in   resolving  to  go  to  the  heathen,  he  practically  repudiated  the 
very  theory  of  Jewish  preference  which  he  is  here  supposed  to 
advance.      If  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  a  power  of  God  to 
salvation  to  every  man  who  believed,  was  for  the  Jew  first,  the 
Apostolate  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  mere  delusion  and  a  snare. 
What  could  be  the  advantage  of  so  urgently  offering  salvation  to 
the  Greek,  if   the  gift,  instead   of  being    "for   every   one   that 
believeth,"  w^as  a  mere  prospective  benefit,  inoperative  until  the 
Jew  had  first  been  saved?     "Salvation  to  the  Jew  first  and  also 
to  the  Greek,"  if  it  have  any  significance  whatever  of  the  kind 
argued — involving  either  a  prior  claim  to  the  offer  of  salvation  or 

'  Gal.  iii.  26  f.  »  /*.,  v.  6. 
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precedence  in  its  distribution — so  completely  destroys  all  the 
present  interest  in  it  of  the  Gentile,  that  the  Gospel  must  to  him 
have  lost  all  power.  To  suppose  that  such  an  expression  simply 
means  that  the  Gospel  must  first  be  preached  to  the  Jcmts  in  any 
town  to  which  the  Apostle  might  come,  before  it  could  legitimately 
be  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles  of  that  town,  is  childish.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Paul  held  the  deputy  Sergius  Paulus, 
who  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God  and  believed,  in  suspense 
until  the  Jews  of  Paphos  had  rejected  it.  The  cases  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  and  Cornelius  throw  no  light  upon  any  claim  of 
the  Jew  to  priority  in  salvation.  Indeed,  not  to  waste  time  in 
showing  the  utter  incongruity  of  the  ordinary  interpretation,  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  single  explanation,  which 
maintains  a  priority  assigned  to  the  Jew  in  any  way  justifying  the 
reference  to  this  text,  which  is  capable  of  supporting  the  slightest 
investigation.  If  we  linguistically  examine  the  expression  *Iot»6atw 
T€  irpwTov  Kol  "EXXi/i^i,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  that 
TT/KOToi/  is  an  interpolation,  for  we  must  maintain  that  vptirov 
with  T€  and  Kai  must  be  applied  equally  both  to  "Jew"  and 
"  Greek,"  and  cannot  rightly  be  appropriated  to  the  Jew  only,  as 
implying  a  preference  over  the  Greek.  The  sense,  therefore,  can 
only  be  properly  and  intelligibly  given  by  disregarding  vpOrov 
and  simply  translating  the  words,  "  both  to  Jew  and  GreeL"' 
This  was  the  rendering  of  the  ancient  Latin  version  quoted  by 
Tertullian  in  his  work  against  Marcion  :  "  Itaque  et  hie,  cum  didt: 
Non  enim  me  pudet  evangelii^  virtus  enim  dei  est  in  scdutem  omni 
credenti^  Judao  et  Grcuo^  quia  justitia  dei  in  eo  revelatur  ex  fide 
in  fidem^^  We  are  not  left  without  further  examples  of  the 
very  same  expression,  and  an  examination  of  the  context  will 
amply  demonstrate  that  Paul  used  it  in  no  other  sense.  In  the 
very  next  chapter  the  Apostle  twice  uses  the  same  words.  After 
condemning  the  hasty  and  unrighteous  judgment  of  man,  he 
says :    "  For  we  know  that   the  judgment  of  God    is   according 

to  truth who  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works; 

to  them  who  by  patience  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour 
and  incorruption,  eternal  life :  but  unto  them  that  act  out  of 
factious  spirit  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
anger,  and  wrath :  affliction  and  distress  upon  every  soul  of 
man   that  worketh   evil,  both  of  Jew  and  of  Greek  (Tov8aMn»  tc 

'  Beelen  rightly  interprets  this  passage  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans : 
*'  Sensus  ergo  est:  Evangelii  d&ctrinam  non  erubtsco  ;  est  hcec  enim  (T^p)  Dei 
^cUviJica  qtuedam  vis  cuicumque  qui  credit  {tqvtI  r^i  r«rrei^Ti.  Datiz'us 
com  modi)  f  siite  Judteiis  sit,  sive  Centilis'*'*  {Comment,  in  Epist.  S.  Pat$Ii  ad 
Romanes,  1854,  p.  23).  So  also  Lipsius,  Protestanten  Bibei,  1874,  p.  494. 
Lachmann  puts  tne  word  rpCrrov  between  brackets. 

'  Ach.  Marc.  v.  13. 
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(irpojTov)  Kal  "EXXt/vos,  A.  V.  "  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the 
Gentile");  but  glory  and  honour  and  peace  to  every  one  that 
worketh  good,  both  to  Jew  and  to  Greek  ('Iov8a*i^  t€  (ttpmtov)  koI 
"EXXiyvt,  A.  V.  *to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile"). 
For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God."*  How  is  it  possible 
that,  if  the  Apostle  had  intended  to  assert  a  priority  of  any  kind 
accorded  to  the  Jew  before  the  Gentile,  he  could  at  the  same 
time  have  added,  "For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God  "  ?  If  salvation  be  "  to  the  Jew  first,"  there  is  very  distinctly 
respect  of  persons  with  God.  The  very  opposite,  however,  is 
repeatedly  and  emphatically  asserted  by  Paul  in  this  very  epistle. 
"  For  there  is  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek  "  (ov  yap  «mv 
SutfTToXr)  'lovBaiov  Tc  koi  *EXX?yi/os),  he  says,  "  for  the  same  Lord 
of  all  is  rich  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him.  For  whosoever 
shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."'  Here 
we  have  the  phrase  without  vp&rov.  Nothing  could  be  more 
clear  and  explicit.  The  precedence  of  the  Jew  is  directly 
excluded.  At  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  moreover,  he 
explains  his  idea  of  a  Jew :  "  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one 
outwardly;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outwardly  in 
flesh,  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is 
of  the  heart,  in  spirit  not  letter. "3  If  anything  further  were 
required  to  prove  that  the  Apostle  does  not  by  the  expression, 
'lovSattp  T€  {irpwrov)  koI  "EXXr/vt,  intend  to  indicate  any  priority 
accorded  to  the  Jew,  it  is  supplied  by  the  commencement  of 
the  third  chapter.  "  What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jew  ?  or 
what  the  profit  of  circumcision  ?"  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Apostle 
had  just  said  that  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
"  to  Jew  first  and  also  to  Greek,"  he  had  stated  a  very  marked 
advantage  to  the  Jew,  and  that  such  an  inquiry  as  the  above 
would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary.  The  answer  which  he 
gives  to  his  own  question,  however,  completes  our  certainty. 
**  Much  every  way,"  he  replies ;  but  in  explaining  what  the 
"much"  advantage  was,  we  hear  no  more  of  "to  Jew  first": 
•*  Much  every  way :  for  first  indeed  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
oracles  of  God."*  And,  after  a  few  words,  he  proceeds :  "  What 
then  ?  are  we  better  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  we  before  brought  the 
charge  that  both  Jews  and  Greeks  (lovdaiovs  t€  Kal  "EXXiyva?) 
are  all  under  sin."*  Here,  again,  there  is  no  irfwrov.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  understands  what  Paul's 
teaching  was,  and  what  he  means  by  claiming  the  special  title  of 
"  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,"  that  in  going  "  to  the  heathen  "  after 
his  visit  to  Jemsalem,  as  before  it,  there  was  no  purpose  in  his 

*  Rom.  ii.  2,  6-1 1.  '  /d,,  x.  12,  13.  3  /^.,  iL  28. 

*  72^.,  iiL  I.  5  /6.,  iii.  9. 
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mind  to  preach  to  the  Jews  first,  and  only  on  being  rejected  bv 
them  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the  Acts  would  have  as 
suppose  ;  but  that  the  principle  which  regulated  his  proclamatid! 
of  the  Gospel  was  that  which  we  have  already  quoted  :  "  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek  ;  for  the  same 
I^rd  of  all  is  rich  unto  all  them  that  call  ufK>n  him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd  shall  be 
saved."' 

Still  more  incongruous  is  the  statement  of  the  Acts  that  Paul 
took  Timothy  and  circumcised  him  because  of  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ing to  this  narrative,  shortly  after  the  supposed  Council  (rf 
Jerusalem,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  circumcision  of  Gentile 
converts  was  unnecessary  ;  immediately  after  Paul  had,  in  spite  oi 
great  pressure,  refused  to  allow  Titus  to  be  circumcised  ;  and  after 
it  had  been  agreed  between  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  Jamo 
and  Cephas  and  John  that,  while  they  should  go  to  the  circumcision, 
he,  on  the  contrary,  should  go  to  the  heathen,  Paul  actually  took 
and  circumcised  Timothy.  Apologists,  whilst  generally  admitting 
the  apparent  contradiction,  do  not  consider  that  this  act  involves 
any  real  inconsistency,  and  find  reasons  which,  they  affirm,  suffi- 
ciently justify  it.  Some  of  these  we  shall  presently  examine,  but 
we  may  at  once  say  that  no  apologetic  arguments  seem  to  us 
capable  of  resisting  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  many  independent 
critics,  that  the  statement  of  the  Acts  with  regard  to  Timothy  is 
opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  Paul's  views,  and  that  for  unassail- 
able reasons  it  must  be  pronounced  unhistorical.  The  author  of 
the  Acts  says  :  "  And  he  (Paul)  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  And 
behold  a  certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timothy,  son  of  a 
believing  Jewish  woman,  but  of  a  Greek  father ;  who  was  well 
reported  of  by  the  brethren  in  Lystra  and  Iconium.  Him  would 
Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him  ;  and  took  and  circumcised  him 
because  of  the   Jews  which   were   in  those   places    {koI   \afimr 

7r€pUT€IJA.V  aVTuV  8ta  TOl'S  *IoV&JllOl»S  TOrS  OVTtt?  Cf  T04S  TOirOl?  €K€LVOli)  ; 

for  they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek  (^Scwrai^  yap  aa-avre^* 
oTi  "EAXr/v  6  TraTTjp  avrov  v7rrjp\€v)"'  The  principal  arguments 
of  those  who  maintain  the  truth  and  consistency  of  this  na^rati^■e 
briefly  are  :  Paul  resisted  the  circumcision  of  Titus  because  he 
was  a  Greek,  and  because  the  subject  then  actually  under  con- 
sideration was  the  immunity  from  the  Jewish  rite  of  Gentile 
Christians,  which  would  have  been  prejudiced  had  he  yielded  the 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  Timothy  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
mother,  and,  whilst  there  was  no  principle  here  in  question,  Paul 
circumcised  the  companion  whom  he  had  chosen  to  accompany 
him  in  his  missionary  journey,  both  as  a  recognition  of  his  Jewish 

*  Rom,  X.  12,  13.  '  Acts  xvi.  1-3. 
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origin  and  to  avoid  offence  to  the  Jews  whom  they  should 
encounter  in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  as  well  as  to  secure  for 
him  access  to  the  synagogues  which  they  must  visit :  Paul  in  this 
instance,  according  to  all  Apologists,  putting  in  practice  his  own 
declaration  (i  Cor.  ix.  19-20):  "For  being  free  from  all  men, 
I  made  myself  servant  unto  all  that  I  might  gain  the  more ; 
and  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain 
Jews." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  who  chronicles  the 
suppK>sed  circumcision  of  Timothy  makes  no  allusion  to  the  refusal 
of  Paul  to  permit  Titus  to  be  circumcised ;  an  omission  which  is 
not  only  singular  in  itself,  but  significant  when  we  find  him, 
immediately  after,  narrating  so  singular  a  concession  of  which  the 
Apostle  makes  no  mention.  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  Paul  could 
not  have  consented  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  and  we  have  only 
to  consider  in  what  manner  the  case  of  Timothy  differed  so  as  to 
support  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  Paul,  who  would  not 
yield  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  the  case  of 
Titus,  might,  quite  consistently,  so  short  a  time  after,  circumcise 
Timothy  with  his  own  hand.  It  is  true  that  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  for  Gentile  Christians  came  prominently  into  question, 
during  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  presence  of  his  un- 
circumdsed  follower  Titus,  and  no  doubt  the  abrogation  of  the 
rite  must  have  formed  a  striking  part  of  the  exposition  of  his 
Gospel,  which  Paul  tells  u$  he  made  upon  this  occasion;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  necessity  of  circumcision  long  continued  to 
be  pressed  by  the  Judaistic  party  in  the  Church.  It  cannot  fairly 
be  argued  that,  at  any  time,  Paul  could  afford  to  relax  his  deter- 
mined and  consistent  attitude  as  the  advocate  for  the  universality 
of  Christianity  and  the  abrogation  of  a  rite,  insistence  upon  which, 
he  had  been  the  first  to  recognise,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  To  maintain  that  he  could  safely  make 
such  a  concession  of  his  principles  and  himself  circumcise 
Timothy,  simply  because  at  that  precise  moment  there  was  no 
active  debate  upon  the  point,  is  inadmissible ;  for  his  Epistles 
abundantly  prove  that  the  topic,  if  it  ever  momentarily  subsided 
into  stubborn  silence,  was  continually  being  revived  with  renewed 
bitterness.  Pauline  views  could  never  have  prevailed  if  he  had 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  conciliation  whenever 
they  were  not  actively  attacked. 

The  difference  of  the  occasion  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  valid 
reason ;  let  us,  therefore,  see  whether  any  difference  in  the  persons 
and  circumstances  removes  the  contradiction.  It  is  argued  that 
such  a  difference  exists  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  Titus  was  altogether 
a  Gentile,  Timothy,  on  the  side  of  his  mother  at  least,  was  a  Jew ; 
and  Thiersch,  following  a  passage  quoted  by  Wetstein,  states  that, 

3B 
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according  to  Talmudic  prescriptions,  the  validity  of  mixed 
maniages  between  a  Jewess  and  a  Gentile  was  only  recognised 
upon  the  condition  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  the  mother.  In  this  case,  he  aigues,  Paul  merely 
carried  out  the  requirement  of  the  Jewish  law  by  circumcising 
Timothy,  which  others  had  omitted  to  do,  and  thus  secured  his 
admission  to  the  Jewish  synagogues  to  which  much  of  his  ministry 
was  directed,  but  from  which  he  would  have  been  excluded  had 
the  rite  not  been  performed.'  Even  Meyer,  however,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  replies  that  Paul  could  scarcely  be  influenced  by  the 
Talmudic  canon,  because  Timothy  was  already  a  Christian  and 
beyond  Judaism.'  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  by  such  a  marriage 
the  Jewess  had  forfeited  Jewish  privileges.  Timothy,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  not  a  Jew,  and  held,  in  reality,  no  better 
position  than  the  Greek  Titus.  He  had  evidently  been  brought 
up  as  a  Gentile,  and  the  only  question  which  could  arise  in  r^;azd 
to  him  was  whether  he  must  first  become  a  Jew  before  he  could 
be  fully  recognised  as  a  Christian.  The  supposition  that  the 
circumcision  of  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Greek,  after  he  had  actually 
become  a  Christian  without  having  passed  through  Judaism,  could 
secure  for  him  free  access  to  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  may  show 
how  exceedingly  slight  at  that  time  was  the  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Christian,  but  it  also  suggests  the  serious  doubt 
whether  the  object  of  the  concession,  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
the  Acts,  was  not  rather  to  conciliate  the  Judaic  Christians  than 
to  represent  the  act  as  one  of  policy  towards  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
The  statement  of  the  Acts  is  that  Paul  circumcised  Timothy 
"  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  places ;  for  they  all 
knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek."  If  the  reason  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing were  correct,  the  expression  would  more  probably  haw 
been,  "  for  they  knew  that  his  mother  was  a  Jewess."  The  Greek 
father  might,  and  probably  did,  object  to  the  circumcision  of  his 
son,  but  that  was  no  special  reason  why  Paul  should  circumcise 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Jews  knew  that  his 
father  was  a  Greek  made  the  action  attributed  to  Paul  a  concession 
which  the  author  of  the  Acts  thus  represented  in  its  most  concilia- 
tory light.  The  circumcision  of  Timothy  was  clearly  declared  un- 
necessary by  the  apostolic  decree,  for  the  attempt  to  show  that  he 
was  legitimately  regarded  as  a  Jew  utterly  fails.  It  is  obvious  that, 
according  to  Pauline  doctrine,  there  could  be  no  obligation  far 
anyone  who  adopted  Christianity  to  undergo  this  initiatory  rite. 

'  Die  ITirche  im  ap.  Z.,  138.  Ewald  similarly  argues  that  Paal  draundsed 
Timothy  to  remove  Uie  stigma  attaching  to  him  as  the  child  of  sudi  a  mixed 
marriage  {Gesch,  V.  Isr.^  vi.  445  ;  Jahrb.  BibL  PViss.,  1857-58,  ix.,  p.  64). 

■  Apostel^,,  p.  354. 
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It  is  impossible  reasonably  to  maintain  that  any  case  has  been 
made  out  to  explain  why  Timothy,  who  had  grown  into  manhood 
without  being  circumcised,  and  had  become  a  Christian  whilst  un- 
circumcised,  should  at  that  late  period  be  circumcised.  Beyond 
the  reference  to  a  Talmudic  prescription,  in  fact,  which,  even  if  he 
knew  it,  could  not  possibly  have  been  recognised  by  Paul  as 
authoritative,  there  has  not  been  a  serious  attempt  made  to  show 
that  the  case  of  Timothy  presents  exceptional  features  reconciling 
the  contradiction  otherwise  admitted  as  apparent 

The  whole  apologetic  argument,  in  fact,  sinks  into  one  of  mere 
expediency :  Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewess  and  of  a  Greek,  and 
thus  having  a  certain  affinity  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  would 
become  a  much  more  efficient  assistant  to  Paul  if  he  were  circum- 
cised and  thus  had  access  .  to  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  therefore 
Paul,  who  himself  became  as  a  Jew  that  he  might  win  the  Jews, 
demanded  the  same  sacrifice  from  his  follower.     But  can  this 
argument  bear  any  scrutiny  by  the  light  of  PauPs  own  writings  ? 
It  cannot.     Paul  openly  claims  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  just  before  the  period  at  which  he  is  supposed  to  circumcise 
Timothy  he  parts  from  the  elder  Apostles  with  the  understanding 
that  he  is  to  go  to  the  Gentiles  who  are  freed  from  circumcision. 
It  is  a  singular  commencement  of  his  mission,  to  circumcise  the 
son  of  a  Greek  father  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.     Such 
supposed  considerations  about  access  to  synagogues  and  concilia- 
tion of  the  Jews  would  seem  more  suitable  to  a  missionary  to  the 
circumcision  than  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     It  must  be 
apparent  to  all  that  in  going  more  specially  to  the  Gentiles,  as  he 
avowedly  was,  the  alleged  expediency  of  circumcising  Timothy 
falls  to  the  ground,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  an  act  would 
have  compromised  his  whole  Gospel.     Paul's  characteristic  teach- 
ing was  the  inutility  of  circumcision,  and  upon  this  point  he  sus- 
tained the  incessant  attacks  of  the  emissaries  of  James  and  the 
Judaistic  party  without  yielding  or  compromise.     What  could  have 
been  more  ill-advised  under  such  circumstances  than  the  circum- 
cision with  his  own  hands  of  a  convert  who,  if  the  son  of  a  Jewess, 
was  likewise  the  son  of  a  Greek,  and  had  remained  uncircumcised 
until  he  had  actually  embraced  that  faith  which,  Paul  taught, 
superseded  circumcision  ?    The  Apostle  who  declared  :  "  Behold, 
I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  will  profit 
you  nothing,"'  could  not  have  circumcised  the  Christian  Timothy; 
and  if  any  utterance  of  Paul  more  distinctly  and  explicitly  applic- 
able to  the  present  case  be  required,  it  is  aptly  supplied  by  the 
following :    "  Was   any  man   called    being  circumcised  ?  let  him 
not  become  uncircumcised.      Hath   any   man    been    called   in 

'  Gal.  V.  2. 
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uncircumcisicMi  ?  let  him  not  be  circumcised Let  each  abide 

in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called."' 

Apologists  quote  very  glibly  the  saying  of  Paul,  "Unto  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  Jews,"  as  sufficiently 
justifying  the  act  which  we  are  considering ;  but  it  is  neither 
applicable  to  the  case,  nor  is  the  passage  susceptible  of  such  inter- 
pretation. The  special  object  of  Paul  at  that  time,  according  to 
his  own  showing,'  was  not  to  gain  Jews,  but  to  gain  Gentiles ;  and 
the  circumcision  of  Timothy  would  certainly  not  have  tended  to 
gain  Gentiles.  If  we  quote  the  whole  passage  from  which  the 
above  is  extracted,  the  sense  at  once  becomes  clear  and  different 
from  that  assigned  to  it :  "  For  being  free  from  all  men,  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more ;  and  unto  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might,  gain  Jews  ;  to  them  under 
law,  as  under  law,  not  being  myself  under  law,  that  I  might  gain 
them  under  law ;  to  them  without  law,  as  without  law — not  being 
without  law  to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ — that  I  might  gain 
them  without  law ;  to  the  weak  I  became  weak,  that  I  might  gain 
the  weak ;  I  am  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  may  by  all 
means  save  some.  And  all  things  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  that 
I  may  become  a  partaker  thereof  with  them."3  It  is  clear  that  a 
man  who  could  become  '*  all  things  to  all  men,"  in  the  sense  of 
yielding  any  point  of  principle,  must  be  considered  without 
principle  at  all,  and  no  one  could  maintain  that  Paul  vras  apt  to 
concede  principles.  Judged  by  his  own  statements,  indeed,  his 
character  was  the  very  reverse  of  this.  There  is  no  shade  of  con- 
ciliation when  he  declares :  "  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  should  preach  any  Gospel  unto  you  other  than  that  we 

preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed For  am  I  now  making 

men  my  friends,  or  God  ?  or  am  I  seeking  to  please  men  ?  If  I 
were  still  pleasing  men,  I  should  not  be  a  servant  of  Christ "< 
The  Gospel  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  he  protests  "  is  not 
after  men,"  but  received  "  through  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, "5 
is  that  Gospel  which  Paul  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  and  which 
proclaimed  the  abrogation  of  the  law  and  of  circumcision.  Paul 
might  in  one  sense  say  that  "  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncir- 
cumcision  is  nothing,  but  keeping  the  commandments  of  God  '*f 
but  such  a  statement,  simply  intended  to  express  that  there  was 
neither  merit  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other,  clearly  does  not  apply  to 
the  case  before  us,  and  no  way  lessens  the  force  of  the  woids  we 
have  quoted  above :  "  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  will  profit  you 
nothing."  In  Paul  such  a  concession  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  one  which  he  not  only 

*  I  Cor.  vii.  1 8,  20.  =  Gal.  ii.  9.  3  i  Qot.  ix.  19-23. 
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refused  to  make  in  the  case  of  Titus,  "that  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  might  abide,"  but  equally  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
pillar  Apostles,  when  he  left  them  and  returned  to  the  Gentiles 
whilst  they  went  back  to  the  circumcision.  Paul's  idea  of  being 
"  all  things  to  all  men  "  is  illustrated  by  his  rebuke  to  Peter — once 
more  to  refer  to  the  scene  at  Antioch.  Peter  apparently  practised 
a  little  of  that  conciliation  which  Apologists,  defending  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Acts  at  the  expense  of  Paul,  consider  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Apostle's  words.  Paul  repudiated  such  an  inference, 
by  withstanding  Peter  to  the  face  as  condemned,  and  guilty  of 
hypocrisy.  Paul  became  all  things  to  all  men  by  considering 
their  feelings,  and  exhibiting  charity  and  forbearance,  in  matters 
indifferent.  He  was  careful  not  to  make  his  liberty  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  weak.  "  If  food  maketh  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will 
eat  no  flesh  for  ever  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend."'  Self- 
abnegation  in  the  use  of  enlightened  liberty,  however,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  concession  of  a  rite,  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  his  whole  Gospel  to  discredit,  and  the  labour  of  his 
life  to  resist.  Once  more  we  repeat  that  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
r^arding  the  circumcision  of  Timothy  is  contradictory  to  the 
character  and  teaching  of  Paul  as  ascertained  from  his  Epistles, 
and,  like  so  many  other  portions  of  that  work  which  we  have 
already  examined,  must  be  rejected  as  unhistorical. 

We  have  already  tested  the  narrative  of  the  author  of  the  Acts 
by  the  statements  of  Paul  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Galatians 
at  such  length  that,  although  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted,  we 
must  not  proceed  further.  We  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rdle  assigned  to  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Acts  xv.  is  unhis- 
torical, and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  the  reasons  which 
led  the  writer  to  present  him  in  such  subdued  colours.  We  must, 
however,  before  finally  leaving  the  subject,  very  briefly  point  out 
a  few  circumstances  which  throw  a  singular  light  upon  the  relations 
which  actually  existed  between  Paul  and  the  elder  Apostles,  and 
tend  to  show  their  real,  if  covert,  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
uncircumcision.  We  may  at  the  outset  remark,  in  reference  to  an 
objection  frequently  made — that  Paul  does  not  distinctly  refer  to 
the  Ap)ostles  as  opposing  his  teaching,  and  does  not  personally 
attack  them — that  such  a  course  would  have  been  suicidal  in  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  could  not  but 
have  hindered  the  acceptance  of  his  Gospel,  for  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  endure  so  much.  The  man  who  wrote,  "  If  it  be  possible, 
as  much  as  dependeth  on  you  be  at  peace  with  all  men,"'  could 
well  be  silent  in  such  a  cause.  Paul,  in  venturing  to  preach  the 
Gospel   of    the   uncircumcision,    laboured    under    the    singular 

«  I  Cor.  viii.  13.  '  Rom.  xiii.  18. 
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disadvantage  of  not  having,  like  the  Twelve,  been  an  immediate 
disciple  of  the  Master.  He  had  been  "  as  the  one  bom  out  or 
due  time,"'  and  althf  ugh  he  claimed  that  his  Gospel  had  not  been 
taught  to  him  by  man,  but  had  been  received  by  direct  revelation 
from  Jesus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  apostolic  position  was 
constantly  assailed.  The  countenance  of  the  elder  A|x>stles,  cvea 
if  merely  tacit,  was  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  his  work ; 
and  he  felt  this  so  much  that,  as  he  himself  states,  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  communicate  to  them  the  Gos(>el  which  he  preached 
among  the  Gentiles,  "  lest  by  any  means  I  might  be  running  or 
did  run  in  vain."'  Any  open  breach  between  them  would  have 
frustrated  his  labours.  Had  Paul  been  in  recognised  enmity  with 
the  Twelve  who  had  been  selected  as  his  special  disciples  by  the 
Master,  and  been  repudiated  and  denounced  by  them,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  position  would  have  been  a  precarious  one.  He 
had  no  desire  for  schism.  His  Gospel,  besides,  was  merely  a 
development  of  that  of  the  elder  Apostles ;  and,  however  much 
they  might  resent  his  doctrine  of  the  abr(^ation  of  the  law  and 
of  the  inutility  of  circumcision,  they  could  still  regard  his  Gentile 
converts  as  at  least  in  some  sort  Proselytes  of  the  Giate.  With 
every  inducement  to  preserve  peace  if  by  any  means  possible,  and 
to  suppress  every  expression  of  disagreement  with  the  Twelve,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  we  find  so  little  direct  reference  to  the  elder 
Apostles  in  his  epistles.  During  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  did  not 
succeed  in  converting  them  to  his  views.  They  still  limited  their 
ministry  to  the  circumcision,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with  a  tacit 
consent  to  his  work  amongst  the  heathen.  But  although  we  have 
no  open  utterance  of  his  irritation,  the  suppressed  impatience  of 
his  spirit,  even  at  the  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  his  visit, 
betrays  itself  in  abrupt  sentences,  unfinished  expressions^  and 
grammar  which  breaks  down  in  the  struggle  of  repressed  emotion. 
We  have  already  said  enough  regarding  his  ironical  references  to 
those  "  who  seem  to  be  something,"  to  the  "overmuch  Apostles, "* 
and  we  need  not  again  point  to  the  altercation  between  Paul  and 
Cephas  at  Antioch,  and  the  strong  language  used  by  the  former. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that,  during  his  whole 
career,  the  Apostle  Paul  had  to  contend  with  systematic  opposition 
from  the  Judaic  Christian  party;  and  the  only  point  regarding 
which  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  is  the  share  in  this  taken 
by  the  Twelve.  As  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find  any  plain 
statement  of  this  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  we  are  forced  to 
take  advantage  of  such  indications  as  can  be  discovered.  Upon 
one  point  we  are  not  left  in  doubt.  The  withdrawal  of  Peter  and 
the  others  at  Antioch  from  communion  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 
and,  consequently,  from  the  side  of  Paul,  was  owing  to  the  arrival 

*  Gal.  ii.  2.  «  I  Cor.  xv.  8. 
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of  certain  men  from  James,  for  the  Apostle  expressly  states  so. 
No  surprise  is  expressed,  however,  at  the  effect  produced  by  these 
riv€s  dvh  'Icur(o/8ov,  and  the  clear  inference   is    that  they  repre- 
sented the  views  of  a  naturally  antagonistic  party — an  inference 
which  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  elsewhere  read  of  James. 
It  is   difficult  to  separate  the  nvh  dvh  'laicca^ov  from  the  rivh 
of  the  preceding  chapter  (i.  7)  who  "  trouble  "  the  Galatians,  and 
"  desire  to  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  asserting  the  necessity  of 
circumcision,  against  whom   the  Epistle  is  directed.     Again  we 
meet  with  the  same  vague  and  cautious  designation  of  Judaistic 
opponents  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (iii.  i),  inhere 
"  some  "  (rtvc?)  bearers  of  "  letters  of  commendation  "  ((rvcrroTwcwv 
iTTurroXiap),  from  persons  unnamed,  were  attacking  the  Apostle 
and  endeavouring  to  discredit  his  teaching.     By  whom  were  these 
letters  written  ?    We  cannot,  of  course,  give  an  authoritative  reply, 
but,  we  may  ask,  by  whom  could  letters  of  commendation  posses- 
sing an  authority  which  could  have  weight  against  that  of  Paul  be 
written,  except  by  the  elder  Apostles  ?     We  have  certain  evidence 
in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  that  parties  had  arisen  in  the 
Church  of  Cbrinth  in  opposition  to  Paul.     These  parties  w^re 
distinguished,  as  the  Apostle  himself  states,  by  the  cries,  *'  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ "»  (cyw 
fitv  elfju   UavXov^  eyia  Si   ^Arrokkia,  €yd>  Se  Krfif>d,  fyoi   Sk   ^purrcv). 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  these  parties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  party 
"  of  Cephas  *'  and  the  party  "  of  Christ "  held  strong  Judaistic 
views,   and  assailed  the  teaching  of   Paul  and    his    Apostolic 
authority.    It  is  very  evident  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostle 
refers  in  connection  with  "  letters  of  commendation  "  were  of  these 
parties. 

Apologists  argue  that ''  in  claiming  Cephas  as  the  head  of  their 
party  they  had  probably  neither  more  nor  less  ground  than  their 
rivals,  who  sheltered  themselves  under  the  names  of  Apollos  and 
of  Paul."'  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  a  Church  founded  by 
Paul,  there  could  have  been  no  party  created  with  the  necessity  to 
take  his  name  as  their  watchword,  except  as  a  reply  to  another 
party  which,  having  intruded  itself,  attacked  him,  and  forced 
those  who  maintained  the  views  of  their  own  Apostle  to  raise 
such  a  counter  cry.  The  parties  "  of  Cephas  "  and  "  of  Christ " 
were  manifestly  aggressive,  intruding  themselves,  as  the  Apostle 
complains,  into  *^  other  men's  labours  ";3  and  this,  in  some  manner, 
seems  to  point  to  that  convention  between  the  Apostle  and  the 

'  I  Cor.  i.  12.  « 
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Three — that  he  should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  to  the  circum- 
cision— which,  barely  more  than  passive  neutrality  at  the  beginoir^. 
soon  became  covertly  antagonistic.  The  fact  that  the  party  **oi 
Paul "  was  not  an  organised  body,  so  to  say,  directed  by  the 
Apostle  as  a  party  leader,  in  no  way  renders  it  probable  that  the 
party  of  Cephas,  which  carried  on  active  and  offensive  measures, 
had  not  much  more  ground  in  claiming  Cephas  as  their  head 
One  point  is  indisputable,  that  no  party  ever  claims  any  man  as 
its  leader  who  is  not  clearly  associated  with  the  views  it  maintains. 
The  party  **  of  Cephas,"  representing  Judaistic  views,  opposing  the 
teaching  of  Paul  and  joining  in  denying  his  Apostolic  claims,  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  taken  Peter^s  name  as  their  watch-cry  if  he  had 
been  known  to  hold  and  express  such  Pauline  sentiments  as  are 
put  into  his  mouth  in  the  Acts,  or  had  not,  on  the  contrary,  been 
intimately  identified  with  Judaistic  principles.  Religious  parties 
may  very  probably  mistake  the  delicate  details  of  a  leader's  teach- 
ing, but  they  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  regard  to  his  general 
principles.  If  Peter  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  fiagrandy 
misunderstood  by  his  followers,  and,  whilst  this  party  preached  in 
his  name  Judaistic  doctrines  and  anti-Pauline  opinioil^,  the  Apostltr 
himself  advocated  the  abrogation  of  the  law  as  a  burden  which  the 
Jews  themselves  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  actively  shared  Pauline 
convictions,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Paul  would  not  have 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  such  a  party  claiming  such  a 
leader  ? 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Paul  never  denies  the  claim  of  those 
who  shelter  themselves  under  the  names  of  Peter  and  Tames, 
never  questions  their  veracity,  and  never  adopts  the  simple  and 
natural  course  of  stating  that,  in  advancing  these  names,  they  are 
impostors  or  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  upon  all  occasions  he 
evidently  admits,  by  his  silence,  the  validity  of  the  claim.  We  are 
not  left  to  mere  inference  that  the  adopted  head  actuaUy 
shared  the  views  of  the  party.  Paul  himself  distinguishes  Peter 
as  the  leader  of  the  party  of  the  circumcision  in  a  passage  in 
his  letter  to  the  Galatians  already  frequently  referred  to,'  and  the 
episode  at  Antioch  confirms  the  description,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Peter's  permanent  practice  was  to  force  the  Gentiles  to 
Judaise.  For  reasons  which  we  have  already  stated,  Paul  could 
not  but  have  desired  to  preserve  peace,  or  even  the  semblance  of 
it,  with  the  elder  Aposdes,  for  the  GospeFs  sake ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, wisely  leaves  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  question 
and  deals  with  their  disciples.  It  is  obvious  that  policy  must  have 
dictated  such  a  course.  By  ignoring  the  leaders  and  attacking 
their  followers,  he  suppressed  the  chief  strength  of  his  opponents 

'  Gal.  ii.  7  f. 
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and  kept  out  of  sight  the  most  formidable  argument  against  him- 
self— the  concurrence  with  them  of  the  elder  Apostles.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  bear  no  evidence  of  any  active 
sympathy  and  co-operation  with  his  views  and  work  on  the  part  of 
the  elder  Apostles.  On  the  other,  Paul  is  everywhere  assailed  by 
Judaistic  adversaries  who  oppose  his  Gospel  and  deny  his  Apostle- 
ship,  and  who  claim  as  their  leaders  the  elder  Apostles. 

If,  even  without  pressing  expressions  to  their  extreme  and 
probable  point,  we  take  the  contrast  drawn  between  his  own 
Gospel  and  that  of  the  circumcision,  the  reality  of  the  antagonism 
must  be  ap{>arent.  "  For  we  are  not  as  the  many  (ot  vokkoi^) 
which  adulterate  the  word  of  God ;  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of 
God,  before  God,  speak  we  in  Christ."^  I^ter  on  in  the  letter, 
after  referring  to  the  intrusion  of  the  opposite  party  into  the  circle 
of  his  labours,  Paul  declares  that  his  impatience  and  anxiety  pro- 
ceed from  godly  jealousy  at  the  possible  effect  of  the  Judaistic 
intruders  upon  the  Corinthians.  "  But  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means, 
as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  your  thoughts 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  and  the  purity  that  is  in 
Christ.  For  if  he  that  cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus  whom  we 
did  not  preach,  or  if  ye  receive  another  spirit  which  ye  received 
not,  or  another  Gospel  which  ye  did  not  accept,  ye  bear  well  with 
him.  For  I  think  I  am  not  a  whit  behind  the  overmuch  Apostles 
(tiov  v7r€pXiav  airooT6A,wv)."3  This  reference  to  the  elder 
Apostles  gives  point  to  much  of  the  Epistle  that  is  ambiguous, 
and  more  especially  when  the  Judaistic  nature  of  the  opposition  is 
so  clearly  indicated  a  few  verses  further  on  :  "  Are  they  Hebrews  ? 
so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Abraham's  seed? 
so  am  I.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool),  I  am 
more;  in  labours  more  abundantly,  in  prisons  exceedingly,  in 
deaths  often,"  etc* 

It  is  argued  that  the  Twelve  had  not  sufficient  authority  over 
their  followers  to  prevent  such  interference  with  Paul,  and  that  the 
relation  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Twelve  was :  "  Separation,  not 
opposition,  antagonism  of  the  followers  rather  than  of  the  leaders, 
personal  antipathy  of  the  Judaisers  to  St  Paul,  rather  than  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Twelve.  "5  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  anti- 
pathy of  Paul  to  the  Judaisers  was  less  than  that  felt  by  them 

'  Although  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  oldest  MSB.  such  as  A,  B,C,  K,  ^, 
and  others,  the  reading  ol  \ofirol,  **  the  rest,"  stands  in  D,  E,  F,  G,  I, and  a  large 
number  of  other  codices,  and  is  defended  by  many  critics  as  the  original,  which 
they  argue  was  altered  lo  ol  voWoi,  to  soften  the  apparent  hardness  of  such  an 
expression,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  Paul  declared  himself  the  sole  true 
exponent  of  the  Gospel. 

*  2  Cor.  ii.  17.  3  /^.,  xi.  2-5  ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  6  f.  *  2  Cor.  xi.  22  f. 

5  Jowett,  TAd  £ps.  of  SL  Paul,  1855,  i.,  pp.  326,  339- 
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towards  him.  The  superiority  of  the  man  must  have  rendered  him 
somewhat  callous  to  such  dislike.'  But  the  mitigated  form  of 
difference  between  Paul  and  the  Twelve  here  assumed,  although 
still  very  different  from  the  representations  of  the  Acts,  cannot  be 
established,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  much  widened  before  it 
can  justly  be  taken  as  that  existing  between  Paul  and  the  ekki 
Apostles.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  op&i 
enmity  between  them,  or  active  antagonism  of  any  distinct 
character  on  the  part  of  the  Twelve  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  not  only  disliked  his 
teaching,  but  endeavoured  to  counteract  it  by  their  own  ministn 
of  the  circumcision.  They  not  only  did  not  restrain  the  opposition 
of  their  followers,  but  they  abetted  them  in  their  counter-assertion 
of  Judaistic  views.  Had  the  Twelve  felt  any  cordial  friendship  for 
Paul,  and  exhibited  any  active  desire  for  the  success  of  his  ministry 
of  the  uncircumcision,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  his  work  couM 
have  been  so  continuously  and  vexadously  impeded  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  Christian  party.  The  Aposdes  may  not 
have  possessed  sufficient  influence  or  authority  entirely  to  control 
the  action  of  adherents,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  sup[X)se  that,  if 
unanimity  of  views  had  prevailed  between  them  and  Paul,  and  a 
firm  and  consistent  support  had  been  extended  to  him,  such 
systematic  resistance  as  he  everywhere  encountered  from  the  party 
professing  to  be  led  by  the  ^*  pillar "  Apostles  could  have  been 
seriously  maintained,  or  that  he  could  have  been  left  alone  and 
unaided  to  struggle  against  it  If  the  relations  between  Paul  and 
the  Twelve  had  been  such  as  are  intimated  in  the  Acts  of  tlu; 
Apostles,  his  Epistles  must  have  presented  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Both  negatively  and  positively  they  testify  the  absence 
of  all  support,  and  the  existence  of  antagonistic  infiuenoe  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  Apostles;  and  external  evidence  fiiUy  confirms  the 
impression  which  the  Epistles  produce.^ 

*  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  argrument  that  the  collection^ 
made  by  Paul  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  etc,  in  times  of  distress  prove  the 
unanimity  which  prevailed  between  them.  Charity  is  not  a  matter  of  doctrine, 
and  the  Good  Samaritan  does  not  put  the  suffering  man  through  his  catechissi 
Ijefore  he  relieves  his  wants. 

'  '*  Everywhere  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostks 
we  find  traces  of  an  opposition  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  cucam- 
cision  and  the  uncircumcision.  It  is  found  not  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  but  in  a  scarcely  less  aggravated  form  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  softened,  inde^,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  yet  distinctly 
traceable  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ;  the  party  of  the  drcnmdsiuc 
appearing  to  triumph  in  Asia,  at  the  very  close  oi  the  Apostle's  life,  in  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  In  all  these  Epistles  we  haveproofe  of  a  reactioo 
to  Judaism ;  but,  though  they  are  addressed  to  Churches  ohieny  of  Gentile  origin, 
never  of  a  reaction  to  heathenism.  Could  this  have  been  the  case  unless 
within  the  Church  itself  there  had  been  a  Jewish  party  uiging  upon  the  mcmbefs 
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From  any  point  of  view  which  may  be  taken,  the  Apocalypse  is 
an  important  document  in  connection  with  this  point.     If  it  be 
accepted  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle  John — the  prepxmderance  of 
evidence  and   critical   opinion  assigns  it  to  him — this  book,  of 
course,  possesses  the  greatest  value  as  an  indication  of  his  views. 
If  it  be  merely  regarded  as  a  contemporary  writing,  it  still  is  most 
interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  period. 
The  question  is :  Does  the  Apocalypse  contain  any  reference  to 
the  Apostle  Paul,  or  throw  light  upon  the  relations  between  him 
and  the  elder  Apostles  ?     If  it  do  so,  and  be  the  work  of  one  of 
the  oTvXoi,  nothing  obviously  could  be  more  instructive.     In  the 
messages  to  the  seven  churches  there  are  references  and  denuncia- 
tions which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  able  critics,  are    directed 
against  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  his  characteristic  teaching. 
Who  but  Paul  and  his  followers  can  be  referred  to  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Church  of  Ephesus :  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour, 
and  thy  patience,  and  that  thou  canst  not  bear  wicked  persons : 
and  didst  try  them  which  say  they  are  Apostles  and  are  not,  and 
didst  find  them  liars  '7'     Paul  himself  informs  us  not  only  of  his 
sojourn  in  Ephesus,  where  he  believed  that  "a  great  and  effectual 
door"  was  opened  to  him,  but  adds,  "there  are  many  adversaries" 
(dvTiK€ifjL€voi  TToXXot)."      The    foremost  charge    brought  against 
the  churches  is  that  they  have  those  that  hold  the  teaching  of 
Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
sons  of  Israel,  "  to  eat  things  offered  imto  idols. "3     The  teaching  of 


of  the  Church  the  performance  of  a  rite  repalsivc  in  itself,  if  not  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  at  any  rate  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  seeking  to  make  them  in  Jewish 
language,  not  merely  proselytes  of  the  gate,  but  proselytes  of  righteousness  ? 
What,  if  not  this,  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ? — that  is  to  say, 
the  motives,  object,  or  basis  of  teaching  of  his  opponents,  who  came  with 
*  epistles  of  commendation '  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  iii.  i) ;  who  pro- 
fess themselves  *  to  be  Christ's*  in  a  special  sense  (2  Cor.  x.  7) ;  who  say  they 
are  of  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  Christ  (i  Cor.  i.  12) ;  or  Tames  (Gal.  ii.  12) ;  who 
preach  Christ  of  contention  (Phil.  i.  I5)  17) ;  who  deny  St.  Paul's  authority 
(I  Cor.  ix.  I,  GaL  iv.  16);  who  slander  his  life  (i  Cor.  ix.  3,7).  We  meet 
these  persons  at  every  turn.  Are  they  the  same,  or  different  ?  Are  they  mere 
chance  opponents,  or  do  they  represent  to  us  one  spirit,  one  mission,  one 
determination  to  root  out  the  Apostle  and  his  doctrine  from  the  Christian  Church? 
Nothing  but  the  fragmentary  character  of  St.  Paul's  writings  could  conceal  from 
us  the  fact  that  here  was  a  concerted  and  continuous  opposition  "  (Jowett,  TA^ 
Eps,  of  St.  Paul,  i.,  p.  332  f.). 

»  ii.  2.  'I  Cor.  xvi.  9. 

3  Apoc.  ii.  14,  20.  We  do  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  as  to  the  exact 
interpretation  of  iropreuo-oi,  always  associated  with  the  ^ytiv  eldwXSSvra, 
regarding  which  opinions  differ  very  materially.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Apoadyptist  coonected  the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols  with  actual 
idolatrous  worship.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  maxim  of  Paul,  "all  things 
are  lawful  unto  me"  (wdpra  fun  Ifcartv),  i  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23,  may  have  been 
abused  by  his  followers;  and,  in  any  case,  such  a  sentiment,  coupled  with  Paul's 
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Paul  upon  this  point  is  well  known,  i  Cor.  viii.  i  f.,  x.  25  f.,  Rom 
xiv.  2  f.,  and  the  reference  here  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  wfaoi  m 
the  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Thyatira,  after  denouncing  the  teach- 
ing **  to  eat  things  offered  unto  idols,"  the  Apocalyptist  goes  on  to 
encourage  those  who  have  not  this  teaching,  **  who  knew  not  tbe 
depths  of  Satan  (ra  pdSrf  rod  aurava),^  as  they  say "  the  ex- 
pression of  Paul  himself  is  taken  to  denounce  his  doctrine ;  for  tbe 
Apostle,  defending  himself  against  the  attacks  of  those  parties  *^  of 
Cephas  "  and  "of  Christ "  in  Corinth,  writes  :  "  But  God  revealed 
(them)  to  us  through  his  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things, 
even  the  depths  of  God "  (ra  /8a^  tov  ^€ov) — "  the  depths  of 
Satan"  rather,  retorts  the  Judaistic  author  of  the  Afx>calypsc. 
ra  paOrf  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
Again,  in  the  address  to  the  Churches  of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia, 
when  the  writer  denounces  those  "  who  say  that  they  are  Jews,  and 
are  not,  but  a  synagogue  of  Satan,"*  whom  has  he  in  view  but 
those  Christians  whom  Paul  had  taught  to  consider  circumcision 
unnecessary  and  the  law  abrogated  ?  We  find  Paul,  in  the  Epistk 
to  the  Corinthians,  so  often  quoted,  obliged  to  defend  himself 
against  these  Judaising  parties  upon  this  very  point :  **  Are  they 
Hebrews?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites?  so  am  L  Are  they 
Abraham's  seed  ?  so  am  I/'3  It  is  manifest  that  his  adversaries 
had  vaunted  their  own  Jewish  origin  as  a  title  of  superiority  over 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

We  have,  however,  further  evidence  of  the  same  attack 
upon  Paul  regarding  this  point.  Epiphanius  points  out  that 
the  Ebionites  denied  that  Paul  was  a  Jew,  and  asserted  that 
he  was  bom  of  a  Gentile  father  and  mother,  but  that,  having 
gone  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  became  a  proselyte  and  submitted 
to  circumcision  in  the  hope  of  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  high 
priest.  But  afterwards,  according  to  them,  enraged  at  not  secur- 
ing the  maiden  for  his  wife,  Paul  wrote  against  circumcision  and 
the  Sabbath  and  the  law.*  The  Apostle  Paul,  whose  constant 
labour  it  was  to  destroy  the  particularism  of  the  Jew  and  raise  the 
Gentile  to  full,  free,  and  equal  participation  with  him  in  the 
benefits  of  the  New  Covenant,  could  not  but  incur  the  bitter  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Apocalyptist,  for  whom  the  Gentiles  were,  as  such, 
the  type  of  all  that  was  common  and  unclean.  In  the  utterances 
of  the  seer  of  Patmos  we  seem  to  hear  the  expression  of  all  thai 

teaching  and  his  abandonment  of  the  Law,  must  have  appeared  absolute  licence 
to  the  Judaistic  party.  We  must  also  pass  over  the  aiscussion  regarding  the 
signification  of  "  Balaam."  The  NicoLaitans  are  not  only  classed  as  followers 
of  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  but  as  adherents  of  Paul. 

'  Apoc.,  ii.  24.  This  is  the  reading  of  t^,  P,  and  some  other  codices ;  A,  B, 
C,  read  rd  jSa^^a. 

"  Apoc,  ii.  9,  iii.  9.      3  2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  cf.  Philip,  iii.  4  f.       <  ^ar.,  xxx,  16. 
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Judaistic  hatred  and  opposition  which  pursued  the  Apostle  who 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  Mosaism,  and,  in  his  efforts  to  free 
Christianity  from  trammels  which,  more  than  any  other,  retarded 
its  triumphant  development,  aroused  against  himself  all  the 
virulence  of  Jewish  illiberality  and  prejudice.  The  results 
at  which  we  have  arrived  might  be  singularly  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  first  two  centuries,  and 
by  observing  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  by  such  men  as  Justin  Martyr,  Papias,  Hegesippus,  and 
the  author  of  the  Clementines ;  but  we  have  already  devoted  too 
much  space  to  this  subject,  and  here  we  must  reluctantly  leave  it. 

The  steps  by  which  Christianity  was  gradually  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  Judaism,  and  became  a  religion  of  unlimited  range 
and  universal  fitness,  were  clearly  not  those  stated  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Its  emancipation  from  Mosaism  was  not 
effected  by  any  liberal  action  or  enlightened  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  Apostles.  At  the  death  of  their  Master,  the 
Twelve  remained  closely  united  to  Judaism,  and  evidently  were 
left  without  any  understanding  that  Christianity  was  a  new 
religion  which  must  displace  Mosaic  institutions,  and  replace 
the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  law  by  the  divine  liberty  of  the 
Gospel.  To  the  last  moment  regarding  which  we  have  any 
trustworthy  information,  the  Twelve,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
retained  all  their  early  religious  customs  and  all  their  Jewish 
prejudices.  They  were  simply  Jews  believing  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah ;  and  if  the  influence  of  Paul  enlarged  their  views 
upon  some  minor  points,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  ever  abandoned  their  belief  in  the  continued  obligation  of 
the  law,  and  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  full  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Covenant.  The  author  of  the  Acts  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  required  no  persuasion,  but  anticipated 
Paul  in  the  gospel  of  uncircumcision. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  inquire  how 
Paul  originally  formed  his  views  of  Christian  universalism. 
Once  formed,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  rapidly  they 
must  have  been  developed  and  confirmed  by  experience 
amongst  the  Gentiles.  Whilst  the  Twelve  still  remained 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  Judaism  and  could  not  be  moved 
beyond  the  ministry  of  the  circumcision,  Paul,  in  the  larger  and 
freer  field  of  the  world,  must  daily  have  felt  more  convinced 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  law  and  the  abandonment  of  circumci- 
sion were  essential  to  the  extension  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
Gentiles.  He  had  no  easy  task,  however,  to  convince  others  of 
this,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  bringing  his  elder  colleagues  over 
to  his  views.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Paul  had  to  contend  with 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded  opposition  within  the  Christian  body. 
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and  if  his  views  ultimately  triumphed,  and  the  seed  which  ht 
sowed  eventually  yielded  a  rich  harvest,  he  hinriself  did  not 
live  to  see  the  day,  and  the  end  was  attained  only  by  slov 
and  natural  changes.  The  new  religion  gradually  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  Judaism.  Gentile  Christians  soon  out- 
numbered Jewish  believers.  The  Twelve  whose  n.imes  were 
the  strength  of  the  Judaistic  opposition  one  by  one  passed 
away ;  but,  above  all,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispeision  cif 
the  Christian  community  secured  the  success  of  Pauline  principle 
and  the  universalism  of  Christianity.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem 
could  not  bear  transplantii^.  In  the  uncongenial  soil  of  Pelk 
it  gradually  dwindled  away,  losing  first  its  influence  and,  soon 
after,  its  nationality.  The  divided  members  of  the  Jewish  part), 
scattered  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  deprived  of  their  influential 
leaders,  could  not  loi^  retard  the  prepress  of  the  liberalism 
which  they  still  continued  to  oppose  and  to  misrepresent.  In 
a  wo.rd,  the  emancipation  of  Christianity  was  not  effected  by  the 
Twelve,  was  no  work  of  councils,  and  no  result  of  dreams ;  but, 
receiving  its  first  great  impulse  from  the  genius  and  the  energy  of 
Paul,  its  ultimate  achievement  was  the  result  of  time  and  natural 
development. 


We  have  now  patiently  considered  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles, "* 
and  although  it  has  in  no  way  been  our  design  exhaustively  to 
examine  its  contents,  we  have  more  than  sufficiently  done  so  to 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  document 
The  author  is  unknown,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  identify 
him.  If  he  were  actually  the  I^uke  whom  the  Church  indicates, 
our  results  would  not  be  materially  affected ;  but  the  mere  £act 
that  the  writer  is  unknown  is  obviously  fatal  to  the  Acts  as  a 
guarantee  of  miracles.  A  cycle  of  supernatural  occurrences  couM 
scarcely,  in  the  estimation  of  any  rational  mind,  be  established  by 
the  statement  of  an  anonymous  author,  and  more  especially  one 
who  not  only  does  not  pretend  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  most 
of  the  miracles,  but  whose  narrative  is  either  uncorroborated  b> 
other  testimony  or  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  contradicted  on 
many  points  by  contemporary  documents. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
become  perfectly  intelligible  when  we  recognise  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  living  long  after  the  occurrences  related,  whose 
pious  imagination  furnished  the  Apostolic  age  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  supernatural  agency,  far  beyond  the  conception  o^ 
any  other  New  Testament  writer,  by  which,  according  to  hi$ 
view,  the  proceedings  of  the  Apostles  were  furthered  and  directed 
and    the  infant  Church  miraculously  fostered.      On  exainiiiir$ 
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other  portions  of  his  narrative,  we  find  that  they  present  the 
features  which  the  miraculous  elements  rendered  antecedently 
probable.  The  speeches  attributed  to  different  speakers  are 
all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  betray  the  composition  of  one 
and  the  same  writer.  The  sentiments  expressed  are  inconsistent 
with  what  we  know  of  the  various  speakers,  and  when  we 
test  the  circumstances  related  by  previous  or  subsequent  inci- 
dents and  by  trustworthy  documents,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  narrative  is  not  an  impartial  statement  of  facts,  but  a  repro- 
duction of  legends  or  a  development  of  tradition,  shaped  and 
coloured  according  to  the  purpose  or  the  pious  views  of  the 
writer. 

Our  comparison  of  passages  of  his  two  works  with  the  writings 
of  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the 
date  at  which  the  author  of  the  third  Synoptic  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  composed  those  works  must  be  set  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  and  he  is  thus  so  far  removed  from 
the  events  which  he  chronicles  that  there  is  ample  room,  if  not 
necessity,  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  in  narrating  the  career 
of  the  Apostles  who  are  supposed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Jesus 
after  his  death.  In  the  third  Gospel  he  had,  certainly,  the  records 
of  earlier  writers,  to  whom  he  refers  in  his  opening  lines,  to  guide 
him ;  and  here  his  exaggeration  is  not  so  extreme  as  it  became 
after  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  course  of  Christianity,  when  Peter, 
James,  and  John  extended  their  missionary  labours,  and  Paul 
became  the  eloquent  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  composed  with  more  unfettered  imagination,  bears  none 
of  the  marks  of  sober  veracity.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  enable  us 
to  correct  his  statements  and  to  recognise  his  zealous,  but 
ineffectual,  efforts  to  harmonise  the  teaching  of  the  elder  Apostles, 
to  whom  Christianity  was  still  merely  a  development  of  Judaism, 
with  the  new  and  enlarged  doctrines  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Uncir- 
cumcision,  which  transformed  the  Mosaic  precepts  into  a  universal 
religion. 

Written  by  an  author  who  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  miracles 
related;  who  describes  events  not  as  they  really  occurred,  but  as 
his  pious  imagination  supposed  they  ought  to  have  occurred ;  who 
seldom  touches  history  without  distorting  it  by  legend,  until  the 
original  elements  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  ;  who  puts  his  own 
words  and  sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
persons  of  his  narrative ;  and  who  represents  almost  every  phase 
of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age  as  influenced,  or  directly  pro- 
duced, by  supernatural  agency — such  a  work  is  of  no  value  as 
evidence  for  occurrences  which  are  in  contradiction  to  all 
experience.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  therefore,  is  not  only  an 
anonymous  work,   but  upon  due  examination   its  claims  to  be 
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considered  sober  and  veracious  history  must  be  emphatically 
rejected.  It  pannot  strengthen  the  foundations  of  superoatuial 
religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  its  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  miraculous  it  discredits  miracles,  and  affords  a  clearer 
insight  into  their  origin  and  fictitious  character. 


PART   V. 


THE    DIRECT    EVIDENCE    FOR    MIRACLES 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    EPISTLES   AND   THE   APOCALYPSE 

Turning  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  other  works  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  be  able  very  briefly  to  dispose  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
The  so-called  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  and  John  do  not  contain 
any  evidence  which,  even  supposing  them  to  be  authentic,  really 
bears  upon  our  inquiiry  into  the  reality  of  miracles  and  Divine 
Revelation ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  affects  it  quite 
as  little.  We  have  already,  in  examining  the  fourth  Gospel,  had 
(x:casion  to  say  a  good  deal  regarding  both  the  so-called  Epistles 
of  John  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a 
more  minute  discussion  of  them  here.  "  Seven  books  of  the  New 
Testament,"  writes  Dr.  Westcott,  "  as  is  well  known,  have  been 
received  into  the  Canon  on  evidence  less  complete  than  that  by 
which  the  others  are  supported."*  These  are  "the  Epistles  of 
James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Apocalypse."  We  have  already  furnished  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  some  of  the  other  books 
have  been  received  into  the  Canon,  and,  the  evidence  for  most  of 
these  being  avowedly  "less  complete,"  its  nature  may  be  con- 
ceived. Works  which  for  a  long  period  were  classed  amongst  the 
Antilegomena,  or  disputed  books,  and  which  only  slowly  acquired 
authority  as,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  it  became  more  difficult  to 
examine  their  claims,  could  not  do  much  to  establish  the  reality  of 
miracles.  With  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may 
remark  that  we  are  freed  from  any  need  to  deal  at  length  with  it, 
not  only  by  the  absence  of  anv  specific  evidence  in  its  contents, 
but  by  the  following  consideration.  If  the  Epistle  be  not  by  Paul 
— and  it  not  only  is  not  his,  but  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  so — 

'  On  the  Canon,  4th  ed.,  p.  347* 
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the  author  is  unknown,  and  therefore  the  document  has  no  wdght 
as  testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  assigned  to  Paul,  we  shall 
have  sufficient  ground  in  his  genuine  Epistles  for  considering  the 
evidence  of  the  Apostle,  and  it  could  not  add  anything  even  if  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  included  in  the  number. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  might  have  required  more  detailed 
treatment,  but  we  think  that  little  could  be  gained  by  demonstra- 
ting that  the  document  is  not  authentic,  or  showing  that,  in  any 
case,  the  evidence  which  it  could  furnish  is  not  of  any  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  averse  to  protract  the  argument  by  any 
elaboration  of  mere  details  which  can  be  avoided.  If  it  could  be 
absolutely  proved  that  the  Apostle  Peter  wrote  the  Epistle  circu- 
lating under  his  name,  the  evidence  for  miracles  would  only  be 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  incidentally,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  maintained.  No  historical  details  are 
given,  and  no  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  writer 
believed  in  it.  Nothing  more  would  be  proved  than  the  point 
that  Peter  himself  believed  in  the  Resurrection.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  matter  of  very  deep  interest  if  we  possessed  a  narrative 
written  by  the  Apostle  himself,  giving  minute  and  accurate  details 
of  the  phenomena  in  consequence  •of  which  he  believed  in  so 
miraculous  an  event ;  but  since  this  Epistle  does  nothing  more 
than  allow  us  to  infer  the  personal  belief  of  the  writer,  unaccom- 
panied by  corroborative  evidence,  we  should  not  gain  anything  by 
accepting  it  as  genuine.  We  are  quite  willing  to  assume,  without 
further  examination,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  in  some  way  believed 
in  the  Resurrection  of  his  Master.  For  the  argument  regardir^ 
the  reality  of  that  stupendous  miracle,  upon  which  we  arv 
about  to  enter,  this  is  tantamount  to  assuming  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistle. 

Coming  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
into  the  evidence  for  the  various  letters  in  our  New  Testament 
which  are  ascribed  to  him,  nor  shall  we  require  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  authenticity  of  many  of  them  is  denied. 
Accepting  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Roman> 
in  the  main  as  genuine  compositions  of  the  Apostle,  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  rest,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  is  concerned  hjL< 
little  or  no  interest.  From  these  four  letters  we  obtain  the  w'holc 
evidence  of  Paul  regarding  miracles,  and  this  we  nowpropose  carefully 
to  examine.  One  point  in  particular  demands  our  fullest  attention. 
It  is  undeniable  that  Paul  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur 
rection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus  and  believed  in  those  events. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  shall  not  pass  over  his  supposed  testimom 
for  the  possession  of  miraculous  powers,  we  shall  chiefly  devote 
our  attention  to  his  evidence  for  the  central  dogmas  of  Super- 
natural Religion,  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus.     Wc 
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shall  not  limit  our  examination  to  the  testimony  of  Paul, 
but,  as  the  climax  of  the  historical  argument  for  miracles 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  belief  is  claimed  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  those 
stupendous  events.  For  this  our  inquiry  into  the  authorship  and 
credibility  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  has  at 
length  prepared  us,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that,  in  subjecting 
these  asserted  miracles  to  calm  and  fearless  scrutiny — untinged  by 
irreverence  or  disrespect,  if  personal  earnestness  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  believe  are  any  safeguards — the  whole  theory 
of  Christian  miracles  will  be  put  to  its  final  test. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    EVIDENCE   OF   PAUL 

It  is  better,  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  testimony  of  Paul 
for  the  Resurrection,  to  clear  the  way  by  consfdering  his  oidence 
for  miracles  in  general,  apart  from  that  specific  instance.  In  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  work'  the  following  remark  was  made : 
"  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  patristic  literature,  and  the 
records  of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  although  we  have  narratives  of 
countless  wonderful  works  performed  by  others  than  the  writer, 
and  abundant  assertion  of  the  possession  of  miraculous  power 
by  the  Church,  there  is  no  instance  that  we  can  remember  in 
which  a  writer  claims  to  have  himself  performed  a  miracle."^  It 
is  asserted  that  this  statement  is  erroneous,  and  that  Paul  does 
advance  this  claim.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  moderate  words 
in  which  a  recent  able  writer  states  the  case,  although  not  with 
immediate  reference  to   the   particular  passage   which    we   have 

quoted:     " In  these  undoubted  writings   St.  Paul  certainly 

shows,  by  incidental  allusions,  the  good  faith  of  which  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  and  that  miracles — or  what  weit 
thought  to  be  such — were  actually  wrought  both  by  him  and  by 
his  contemporaries.     He  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  *  the  signs 

of   an   Apostle   were    wrought  among    them in    signs    and 

wonders  and  mighty  deeds  *  {h  o^/Mtots  koI  rc/ooo-t  koI  Svydftea-i 
— the  usual  words  for  the  higher  forms  of  miracle — 2  Cor.  xiL  izi 
He  tells  the  Romans  that  *  he  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  ol" 
those  things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by3  him  to  make  the 
Gentiles  obedient,  by  word  and  deed,  through  mighty  signs  and 
wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God '  {^v  Swdfj^et  (njfuu» 

'  Complete  edition,  vol.  i. ,  p.  200  f. 

'  Dr.  Kuenen  has  made  a  very  similar  remark  regarding  the  Old  Testameni. 
He  says  :  **  When  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  relate  to  us  what  they  themselves  did 
or  experienced,  there  does  not  appear  in  their  narratives  a  single  departors 
from  the  common  order  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  these  depaitare$ 
are  very  numerous  in  the  accounts  which  are  separated  by  a  greater  cr 
lesser  interval  from  the  time  to  which  they  refer"  {D4  Godsdiensi  van  IsratL 
1869,  i.,  p.  22). 

3  These  words  are  printed  '*  in  him,"  but  we  venture  to  correct  what  seems 
evidently  to  be  a  mere  misprint,  substituting  "  by'*  (dii),  as  in  the  anthoribed 
version,  to  which  Dr.  Sanday  adheres  throughout  the  whole  of  these  passages, 
even  when  it  does  not  represent  the  actual  sense  of  the  original. 
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*ca*  Tc/NircDv,  ev  Bvvdfjkti  vvtvfMaros  Qtov,  Rom.  xv.  18,  19).  He 
asks  the  Galatians  whether  ^  he  that  ministereth  to  them  the  Spirit 
and  worketh  miracles  (o  kv^py^v  Swdfi^is)  among  them  doeth  it  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?'  (Gal.  iii.  5). 
In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  goes  somewhat  elaborately 
into  the  exact  place  in  the  Christian  economy  that  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  working  of  miracles  and  gifts  of  healing  (i  Cor.  xii.  10,  28, 

29).'" 

We  shall  presently  examine  these  passages,  but  we  must  first 
briefly  deal  with  the  question  whether,  taken  in  any  sense,  they 
furnish  an  instance  "  in  which  a  writer  claims  to  have  himself  per- 
formed a  mircuUr  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  impartial  reader, 
that  the  remark  made  in  the  course  of  our  earlier  argument  pre- 
cisely distinguished  the  general  *^  assertion  of  the  possession  of 
miraculous  power  by  the  Church,"  from  the  explicit  claim  to  have 
personally  performed  "  a  miracle  "  in  the  singular.  If,  therefore, 
it  were  even  admitted  "  that  St.  Paul  treats  the  fact  of  his  working 
miracles  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  which  a  passing  reference  is 
sufficient"  such  "incidental  allusions"  would  not  in  the  least 
degree  contradict  the  statement  made,  but,  being  the  only  instances 
producible,  would  in  fact  completely  justify  it  General  and  vague 
references  of  this  kind  have  by  no  means  the  force  of  a  definite 
claim  to  have  performed  some  particular  miracle.  They  partake 
too  much  of  that  indiscriminate  impression  of  the  possession  and 
common  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  which  characterised  the 
"  age  of  miracles  "  to  have  any  force.  The  desired  instance,  which 
is  not  forthcoming,  and  to  which  alone  reference  was  made,  was  a 
case  in  which,  instead  of  vague  expressions,  a  writer,  stating  with 
precision  the  particulars,  related  that  he  himself  had,  for  instance, 
actually  raised  some  person  from  the  dead.  As  we  then  added, 
even  if  Apostles  had  chronicled  their  miracles,  the  argument  for 
their  reality  would  not  have  been  much  advanced;  but  it  is  a 
curious  phenomenon  not  undeserving  of  a  moment's  attention  that 
Apologists  can  only  refer  to  such  general  passages,  and  cannot 
quote  an  instance  in  which  a  specific  miracle  is  related  in  detail  by 
the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  performed  it.  Passing  refer- 
ences on  a  large  scale  to  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  whilst 
betraying  a  suspicious  familiarity  with  phenomena  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  offer  too  much  latitude  for  inaccuracy  and  imagination  to 
have  the  weight  of  an  affirmation  in  which  the  mind  has  been 
sobered  by  concentration  to  details.  "  Signs  and  wonders,"  indefi- 
nitely alluded  to,  may  seem  much  more  imposing  and  astonishing 

*  Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  ike  Second  Century,  1876,  p.   1 1  ;    cf.   Westcott, 
On  the  Canon,  4th  ed.,   1874,   p.   30;    Lightfoot,    Contemp,    Rev,,    1875, 

P-854. 
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than  they  really  are,  and  it  may  probably  be  admitted  b^ 
everyone  that,  if  we  knew  the  particulars  of  the  occurrences  whidj 
are  thus  vaguely  indicated,  and  which  may  have  been  considered 
miraculous  in  a  superstitious  age,  they  might  to  us  p>ossibly  appear 
no  miracles  at  all.  General  expressions  are  liable  to  an  exaggera- 
tion from  which  specific  allegations  are  more  frequently  free.  If  h 
be  conceded  that  the  Apostle  Paul  fully  believed  in  the  posses^oo 
by  himself  and  the  Church  of  divine  Charismata,  the  indefinitt 
expression  of  that  belief,  in  any  form,  must  not ,  be  made  equiva- 
lent to  an  explicit  claim  to  have  performed  a  certain  miracle,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  categorically  stated. 

Passing  from  this  to  the  more  general  question,  the  force 
of  some  of  these  objections  will  be  better  understood  when 
we  consider  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  which  are  quoted  as  ex- 
pressing PauFs  belief  in  miracles,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  hi> 
real  views  :  what  it  is  he  actually  says  regarding  miracles ;  and 
what  are  the  phenomena  which  are  by  him  considered  to  be 
miraculous.  We  shall  not  waste  time  in  showing  how,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint,  the  words  (rq/i^lov,  lipa^ 
and  ovm/Ai$  came  to  be  used  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  New 
Testament  Mnriters  to  indicate  miracles.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  Paul 
who  wrote  before  there  was  a  "  New  Testament "  at  all,  usuallr 
employed  these  words.  In  the  four  Epistles  of  Paul  the  wwd 
crr^futov  occurs  six  times.  In  Rom.  iv.  ii  Abraham  is  said  tc 
have  received  the  "  sign  {(rqudov)  of  circumcision,"  in  which  there 
is  nothing  miraculous.  In  i  Cor.  i.  22  it  is  said:  '* Since  both 
Jews  require  signs  (<r»y/i€ia)»  and  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  ";  and 
again,  i  Cor.  xiv.  22  :  "  Wherefore  the  tongues  are  for  a  sigc 
(frqfulov)  not  to  the  believing,  but  to  the  unbelieving,"  etc.  We 
shall  have  more  to  jsay  regarding  these  passages  presently,  but  just 
now  we  merely  quote  them  to  show  the  use  of  the  word.  The 
only  other  places  in  which  it  occurs"  are  those  pointed  out,  and 
which  are  the  subject  of  our  discussion.  In  Rom.  xv.  19  the  word 
is  used  in  the  plural  and  combined  with  rkpas  :  "  in  the  p)ower  of 
signs  and  wonders "  ((njfui<av  koI  r^pdriav) ;  and  in  the  second 
passage  (2  Cor.  xii.  12)  it  is  employed  twice,  "the  signs  (ra 
ai]fi€ia)  of  the  apostle  "  and  the  second  time  again  in  combination 
with  repas  and  8vm/xts,  "  both  in  signs "  (eny/icwts),  etc.  The 
word  T6/)a«  is  only  twice  met  with  in  Paul's  writings ;  that  is  to  say. 
in  Rom.  xv.  19  and  2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  and  on  both  occasions,  as  wt: 

'  The  singular  tnifjxiw  of  the  authorised  version  must  be  abandoned  befoft 
the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  older  MSS. 

•  In  the  Ejsistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul  it  is  only  to  be  foQnd  ff 
2Thess.  ii.  9,  iii.  17. 
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have  just  mentioned,  it  is  combined  with  frrffuiov,^  On  the  other 
hand,  Paul  uses  Svva/Ais  no  less  than  34  times,'  and,  leaving  for  the 
present  out  of  the  question  the  passages  cited,  upon  every  occasion, 
except  one,  perhaps,  the  word  has  the  simple  signification  of  "power." 
The  one  exception  is  Rom.  viii,  38,  where  it  occurs  in  the  plural: 
8vvdfi€i%  "  powers,''  the  Apostle  expressing  his  persuasion  that 
nothing  will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Grod,  "  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  powers  {Bvvd/Mis\  nor  height,  nor  depth,"  etc.  In 
I  Cor.  xiv.  II,  where  the  authorised  version  renders  the  original, 
"  Therefore,  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  {Svvafuv)  of  the  voice,"  it 
has  still  the  same  sense. 

Before  discussing  the  passages  before  us  we  must  point  out  that  there 
is  so  much  doubt,  at  least,  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  last  two 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  the  passage  (Rom.  xv.  18, 
19)  can  scarcely  be  presented  as  evidence  on  such  a  point  as  the 
reality  of  miracles.  We  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  matter  closely, 
but  shall  merely  state  a  few  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  pass  on,  for 
it  would  not  materially  affect  our  argument  if  the  passage  were 
altogether  beyond  suspicion.  The  Epistle,  in  our  authorised  text, 
ends  with  a  long  and  somewhat  involved  doxolc^  (xvi.  25-27); 
and  we  may  point  out  here  that  it  had  already  seemed  to  be 
brought  to  a  close  not  only  at  the  end  of  chap.  xv.  (33),  but  also  at 
xvi.  20.  The  doxology  (xvi.  25-27),  which  more  particularly 
demands  our  attention,  is  stated  by  Origen^  to  be  placed  in  some 
MSS.  at  the  end  of  chapter  xiv.;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made 
by  C)nil,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  others.  We 
find  these  verses  actually  so  placed  in  L,  and  in  upwards  of  220 
out  of  250  cursive  MSS.  of  Byzantine  origin,  in  an  account  of 
ancient  MSS.  in  Cod.  66,  in  most  of  the  Greek  Lectionaries,  in 
the  Slavonic  and  later  Syriac  versions  as  also  in  the  Gothic, 
Arabic  (in  the  polyglot  and  triglot  text),  and  some  MSS.  of  the 
Armenian.  They  are  inserted  both  at  the  end  of  xiv.  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Epistle  by  the  Alexandrian  Codex,^  one  of  the  most 

*  Hpas  is  only  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  five  times  :  Matt, 
xxiv.  24,  Mark  xiii.  22,  John  iv.  48,  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  Ileb.  ii.  4. 

'  Rom.  i.  4,  16,  20,  viii.  38,  ix.  17,  xv.  13,  x v.  19  (twice),  I  Cor.  i.  1 8,  24, 
»•  4i  5»  iv.  19,  20,  V.  4,  vi.  14,  xii.  10,  28,  29,  xiv.  11,  xv.  24,  43,  56,  2  Cor, 
i.  8,  iv.  7,  vi.  7,  viii.  3  (twice),  xii.  9  (twice),  12,  xiiL  4  (twice),  and  Gal.  iii.  5. 

3  ** /n  a/it's  vera  exemplaribuSf  id  est^  in  his  quiB  non  sunt  a  Marcione 

temerata,  hoc  ipsum  caput  (xvi,  25-27)  diverse  positum  invenimus.  In  non- 
nuUis  etenim  codicibus  post  eum  locum^  quern  supra  diximus^  hoc  est  ^  omne 
quod  non  est  ex  fide  pecccUum  est'*  (xiv.  23)  statim  cohmretu  habetur:  *ei  autem, 
qui  potens  est  vos  confirmare^  (xvi.  25-27).  Alii  vero  codices  in  fine  id,  ut 
nunc  est  positum  continent'^  {Comment,  ad  Rom.,  xvi.  25).  This  passage  is 
only  extant  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinas. 

*♦  xvi.  24  is  wholly  omitted  by  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Sinaitic 
codices,  and  also  by  C  and  some  other  MSS, 
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ancient  manuscripts  extant,  and  by  some  other  MSS.'  Now,  how 
came  this  doxology  to  be  placed  at  all  at  the  end  of  chapter  xiv.? 
The  natural  inference  is  that  it  was  so  placed  because  that  was  the 
end  of  the  Epistle.  Subsequently,  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  being 
added,  it  is  supposed  that  the  closing  doxology  was  removed  froir 
the  former  position  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  appended  niatier. 
This  inference  is  supported  by  the  important  fact  that,  as  we  leam 
from  Origen,'  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
including  the  doxology  (xvi.  25-27),  did  not  exist  in  Marcion's 
text,  the  most  ancient  form  of  it  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
TertuUian,  who  makes  no  reference  to  these  two  chapters,  speaks 
of  the  passage  (Rom.  xiv.  10)  as  at  the  close  (in  clausula)  of  the 
Epistle,3  and  he  does  not  call  any  attention  to  their  absence  from 
Marcion's  Epistle.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  did 
not  form  part  of  his  copy?  In  like  manner  Irenseus,  who  ven' 
frequently  quotes  from  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  nowhere  shows 
acquaintance  with  these  chapters.  The  first  writer  who  distinctly 
makes  use  of  any  part  of  them  is  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  has 
been  argued  that  Marcion  omitted  the  two  chapters  because 
they  contain  what  was  opposed  to  his  views,  and  because  they 
had  no  dogmatic  matter  to  induce  him  to  retain  them  ;  but,  whilst 
the  two  explanations  destroy  each  other,  neither  of  them  is  more 
than  a  supposition  to  account  for  the  absence  of  what,  it  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  conjectured,  never  formed  part  of  his  text. 

The  external  testimony  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  very  strong  internal  evidence.  We  shall  only  indicate 
one  or  two  points,  leaving  those  who  desire  to  go  more  deeply 
into  the  discussion  to  refer  to  works  more  particularly  concerned 
with  it,  which  we  shall  sufficiently  indicate.  It  is  a  very  singular 
thing  that  Paul,  who,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  had  never  been 
in  Rome,  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  so  many  persons 

'  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  slate  that  other  codices,  as  B,  C,  D,  E,  ^, 
and  some  cursive  MSS.,  have  the  verses  only  at  the  end  of  xvi.;  nor  thai 
they  are  omitted  altogether  by  F,  G,  D***,  and  by  MSS.  referred  to  by 
Jerome. 

'  **  Capui  hoc  (xvi.  25-27)  Afarcion^  a  quo  Scripiura  eoangelu^  aiqut 
apostolus  interpolaiit  sunt,  d^  har  epistola  penitus  abstulU,  Et  non  soium 
hoc,  sedet  ab  eo  loco,  uhi  scriptum  est :  Omnt  autem  quod  non  ex  fide ^  pecctUum 
est  (xiv.  23),  usque  ad  finem  cuncta  dissecuit^  {Comment,  ad  Rom.,  xvi.  25). 
We  shall  not  discuss  the  difference  between  "abstutit^^  and  ** dissecutf," 
nor  the  interpretation  given  by  NitTsch  {Zcitschr.  hist.  Theol.,  i860,  p.  285  f.) 
to  the  latter  word.  Most  critics  agree  that  Marcion  altogether  omitted  the 
chapters. 

3  Adv.  Marc,  v.  14  ;  Ronsch,  Das  N.  T,  TertuUiofCs,  1 87 1,  p.  349.  The 
passages  from  Tertullian's  writings  in  which  reference  is  supposed  to  be  nude 
to  these  chapters  which  are  quoted  by  Ronsch  (p.  350)  do  not  show  anv 
acquaintance  with  them. 
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there.     The  fact  that  there  was  much  intercourse  between  Rome 
and   other  countries  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  simultaneous 
presence   there  of  so   many  of  the   Apostle's   personal   friends. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  are  saluted  (xvi.  3),  were  a  short  time 
before    (i    Cor.  xvi.    19)   in   Ephesus.'      It   may,    moreover,  be 
remarked  as  a  suggestive  fact  that  when,  according  to  the  Acts 
(xxviii.  14  f.),  Paul  very  soon  afterwards  arrived  in  Rome,  most  of 
these  friends  seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
Jews  called  together  by  Paul  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  Christian  body  at  Rome."     Another  point  is  con- 
nected with  the  very  passage  which  has  led  to  this  discussion.     In 
Rom.  XV.  18,  19,  we  read:  18.  "For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any 
of  those  things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  in  order  to 
(els)  the  obedience  of  the  Gentiles,  by  word  and  deed,   19.  in 
the    power    of    signs    and    wonders    (ev    SvvafUL    <rrifjL€i(av    Koi 
TcpaTdov)  in   the   power  of  the  Spirit  (cv  Svvdfjiei   irvevfjuaros) ;  so 
that  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully 
preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  etc.     The  statement  that  "  from 
Jerusalem  "  he  had  "  fully  preached "  the  Gospel  is  scarcely  in 
agreement  with   the  statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
i.  17-23,  ii.  I  f.      Moreover,  there  is   no  confirmation  anywhere 
that  the   Apostle  preached  as  far  as  Illyricum,  which  was  then 
almost  beyond  the  limits  of  civilisation.     Baur  suggests  that  in 
making  his  ministry  commence  at  Jerusalem  there  is  too  evident 
a  concession  made  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  according  to  whom 
every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  must  naturally  commence  his  career 
at  the  holy  city.     It  would  detain  us  much  too  long  to  enter  upon 
an  analysis  of  these  two  chapters,  and  to  show  the  repetition  in 
them  of  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Epistle ;  the  singular  analogies  with   the  Epistles   to  the  Corin- 
thians, not  of  the  nature  of  uniformity  of  style,  but  of   imita- 
tion ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  mention  of  a  journey  to  Spain  as  the 
justification  of  a  passing  visit  to  Rome,  and  perhaps  a  further 
apology  for  even  writing  a  letter  to  the  Church  there  which  another 
had  founded ;  the  suspicious  character  of  the  names  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  various  clauses  of  salutation ;  and  to  state  many 
other  still  more  important  objections  which  various  critics  have 
advanced,  but  which  would  require  more  elaborate  explanation 
than  can  possibly  be  given  here.      It  will  suffice  for  us  to  mention 
that  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  two  chapters  are  so  marked 
and  curious  that,  for  a  century,  tliey  have  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  writers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  called  forth  very 
elaborate  theories  to  account  for  them  ;  the  apparent  necessity  for 

*  The  writer  of  2  Tim.  iv.  19  represents  them  as  in  Ephesus. 
'  Acts  xxviiL  21,  22. 
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which  in  itself  shows  the  insecure  position  of  the  passage.'  Semlc:, 
without  denying  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  two  chapters,  con- 
sidered they  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
He  supposed  xvi.  3-16  to  have  been  intended  merely  for  the 
messenger  who  carried  the  Epistle,  as  a  list  of  the  p>erson5  to  whom 
salutations  were  to  be  given,  and  to  these  chapter  xv.  was  to  be 
specially  delivered.  Paulus*  considered  chapter  xv.  to  be  a  separate 
letter,  addressed  specially  to  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Church, 
chapters  i.~xiv.  being  the  Epistle  to  the  community  in  general 
The  Epistle  then  being  sealed  up  and  ready  for  any  opportunity  of 
transmission,  but  none  presenting  itself  before  his  arrival  ir. 
Corinth,  the  apostle  there,  upon  an  additional  sheet,  wrote  xvi.  arei 
entrusted  it  with  the  letter  to  Phoebe.  Eichhom^  supposed  tha: 
the  parchment  upon  which  the  Epistle  was  written  was  finished  at 
xiv.  23 ;  and,  as  Paul  and  his  scribe  had  only  a  small  shet^  at 
hand,  the  doxology  only,  xvi.  25-27,  was  written  upon  the  chic 
side  of  it,  and  on  the  other  the  greetings  and  the  ap>ostolic  bene- 
diction, xvi.  21-24,  and  thus  the  letter  was  completed  ;  but,  as  i: 
could  not  immediately  be  forwarded,  the  apostle  added  a  fly-leaf 
with  chapter  xv.  Bertholdt,*  Guericke,5  and  others,  adopted  similar 
views  more  or  less  modified,  representing  the  close  of  the  Epistle 
to  have  been  formed  by  successive  postscripts.  Renan*  ha^ 
affirmed  the  Epistle  to  be  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  churches  in 
Rome,  Ephesus,  and  other  places,  to  each  of  which  only  certain 
portions  were  transmitted  with  appropriate  salutations  and  endings, 
which  have  all  been  collected  into  the  one  Epistle  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  it.  David  Schulz  conjectured  that  xvi.  1—20  w»\> 
an  Epistle  written  from  Rome  t^  the  church  at  Ephesus  ;  and  ihi> 
theory  was  substantially  adopted  by  Ewald — who  held  that  rvi 
3-20  was  part  of  a  lost  Epistle  to  Ephesus — and  by  many  other 
critics.7  Of  course  the  virtual  authenticity  of  the  xv.-xvi.  chapters. 
nearly  or  exactly  as  they  are,  is  affirmed  by  many  writers.  Baur, 
however,  after  careful  investigation,  pronounced  the  two  chapters 
inauthentic,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  able  critics.^  Under  aK 
these   circumstances  it    is  obvious    that  we  need   not    occup> 

*  Diss*  de  duplici  apend,  ep.  P,  ad  Rom,  1767  ;  Paraphr,  episi,  ad  A*i»-w.. 
1769,  p.  290  f.  *  Uebers.  u.  ErkL  des  Ronur.  u.  GaJaterbr,^  1 831,  Eiai 

3  EinLy  iii.  232  f.  *  EinL^  viii.,  p.  3303  f. 

5  Gesammtffesch,  N,  T.,  p.  327  f.  ^  .SV.  Paul^  1869,  p.  Uiii  f. 

7  Schulz,  Stud,  u,  Krit,^  1^29,  p.  609  f.  ;  Ewald,  Sendschr.  d.  Pauims, 
P*  345*  anm.,  p.  428  f.  ;  Laurent,  N.  T,  Stud,^  1866,  p.  32  f.  ;  MangoU. 
Rotnerbr.y  iSiSo,  p.  38,  62;  Ritschi,  /a^r^.  deutscke  Th.,  1866,  p.  352;  Reoss. 
Gesck,  N.  T.^y.  98;  Schott,  Isagoge^  p.  249  f . ;    Weisse,   Phitos,    Dcgmahi. 

1855,  »•»  P-  140. 

•  Baur,  Tub,  Zeitschr.^  1836,  iii.,  p.  97  f.  ;  Paulus^  ^'lP*  393^*  »  Lucht,  6V 
dU  beid.  kfzt.  Cap.  des  Rdtfurbr.,  1871  ;  Scholten,  TneoL  Tijdsckr.^  1S76. 
p.  3  f.;  Schwegler,  Das  nachap,  ir.,i.,  p.  296 ;  ii.  123  f.;  Volkmar»  Romtr^.. 
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ourselves  much  with  the  passage  in  Rom.  xv.  18,  19,  but  our  argu- 
ment will  equally  apply  to  it.  In  order  to  complete  this  view  of 
the  materials,  we  may  simply  mention,  as  we  pass  on,  that  the 
authenticity  of  2  Cor.  xii.  1 2  has  likewise  been  impugned  by  a  few 
critics,  and  the  verse,  or  at  least  the  words  cny/utctoes  koi  ripaxriv  kqX 
Svvdfiea-iVf  as  well  as  Rom.  xv.  19,  declared  an  interpolation.  This 
cannot,  however,  so  far  as  existing  evidence  goes,  be  demonstrated ; 
and,  beyond  the  mere  record  of  the  fact,  this  conjecture  does  not 
here  require  further  notice.  « 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  furnish  the  real  matter  for  discussion,  first  to  deal 
with  the  passage  cited  from  Gal.  iii.  5,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  He 
then  that  supplieth  to  you  the  Spirit  and  worketh  powers  (Swdfuis) 
within  you  {tv  vfuv\  (doeth  he  it)  from  works  of  law  or  from  hear- 
ing of  faith?*'*  The  authorised  version  reads,  "and  worketh 
miracles  among  you  ";  but  this  cannot  be  maintained,  and  iv  vfitv 
must  be  rendered  "  within  you,"  the  tv  certainly  retaining  its  natural 
signification  when  used  with  crcpyav,  the  primary  meaning  of 
which  is  itself  to  in-work.  The  vast  majority  of  critics  of  all 
schools  agree  in  this  view.'  There  is  an  evident  reference  to  iii.  2, 
and  to  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  here  further  characterised  as 
producing  such  effects  within  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  it,3 
the  worker  who  gives  the  Spirit  being  God.  The  opinion  most 
commonly  held  is  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  ** gifts" 
{yapUryua.ra)^  regarding  which  the  Apostle  elsewhere  speaks,*  and 

1^75*  P*  15  f- 1  129  f.  ;  cf.  Iloltzmann,  Zeitschr,  wiss.  TheoL^  xS74>  p*  51 1  ^'\ 
Lipsius,  Protestanten-Bihel^  1872,  p.  488,  612,  629  ;  Rovers,  Heeft  Pauius  zich 
op  wond.  beroep.y  1 870,  p.  15  f.  ;  Zeller,  Apg.^  p.  488.  Some  consider  ch.  xvi. 
alone  inaathentic,  as  Davidson,  /«/.  N.  7*.,  ii.,  p.  137  ;  Weiss,  Das  Marcus- 
evang.y  1872,  p.  495,  anm.  i. 

y6fiov  1j  4^  (Uo^f  Tlaretai  :  Gal.  iii.  5. 

'  So  Alford,  Bisping,  Ellicott,  Ewald,  Grotius,  Hoffmann,  Holtzmann, 
Lightfoot,  Matthies,  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Schott,  Schrader,  Usteri,  De  Wette, 
Wiescler,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  in  i. 

3  Olshausen,  for  instance,  says :  **  J?as  iv  ifjuv  is/  nicht  zufassen:  unter 
euch,  sondem  —  i¥  Kapdiaii  vumv^  in  dem  die  GeisUswirkung  ais  eifu  innerliche 
geda^hi  ist "  {RibL  Comtn. ,  iv. ,  p.  58). 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  on  the  words  *^iP€py(av  Bvwd^eti  iv  vfiip  (Comp. 
I  Cor.  xii.  10),  iw€pyfifjMTa  dwdfuvw  (with  w.  28,  29),  Matt.  xiv.  2,  al 
dvrdfi^is  iw€pywffi¥  iv  a&r^  (comp.  Mark  vi.  14).  These  passages  favour  the 
sense  *  worketh  miraculous  powers  in  you,'  rather  than  *  worketh  miracles 
among  yon^;  and  this  meaning  also  accords  better  with  the  context:  (comp. 
I  Cor.  xii.  6),  6  9i  a&rit  Bcbs  6  ivepyOv  rd  trdvra  iv  ircurtx.  What 
was  the  exact  nature  of  these  *  powers,'  whether  they  were  exerted  oyer  the 
physical  or  the  moral  world,  it  is  impossible  lo  determine.  The  limitations 
implied  in  I  Cor.  xii.  10,  and  the  general  use  of  dvrdfieif,  point  rather  to^  the 
former.  It  is  important  to  notice  how  here,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
St.  Paul  assumes  the  possession  of  these  extraordinary  powers  by  his  converts 
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which  we  shall  presently  discuss  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain 
and  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  equally  probable  that  he  may 
refer  to  the  spiritual  effect  produced  upon  the  souls  of  tlw 
Galatians  by  the  Gospel  which  he  so  frequently  represents  as  a 
"power"  of  God.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
external  miracle  referred  to,  and  even  if  allusion  to  Charismata  be 
understood  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  precisely  what  these  were. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  discover  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
least  degree  miraculous  in  these  "  gifts,"  but  there  is  no  affirmadcm 
in  this  passage  which  demands  special  attention,  and  whatever 
general  significance  it  may  have  will  be  met  when  considering  the 
others  which  are  indicated. 

The  first  passage  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is 
pointed  out  as  containing  the  testimony  of  Paul  both  to  the 
reality  of  miracles  in  general  and  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  per- 
formed them,  is  the  following  (2  Cor.  xii.  12):  "  Truly  the  sign> 
((n)fjL€la)  of  the  Apostle  were  wrought  in  you  {Kar€ipyaMr8rj  o- 
vfilv)  in  all  patience,  both  in  signs  and  wonders  and  powers  (cV 
(n]fA€Lois  T€  Kat  rkpaxriv  koX  8i;va/A€<rtv)."'  We  have  to  justify  two 
departures  in  this  rendering  from  that  generally  received.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  adoption  of  "wrought  in  you,"  instead  of 
"wrought  among  you";  and  the  second,  the  simple  use  of 
"  powers "  for  Svi^a/xcis,  instead  of  "  mighty  works."  We  shall 
take  the  second  first.  We  have  referred  to  every  passage  except 
I  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  29,  in  which  Paul  makes  use  of  the  word 
8vva/jt€ts,  and,  fortunately,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford 
us  a  good  insight  into  his  practice.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
natural  sense  of  Svi^a/icts  is  in  no  case  "mighty  works"  or 
miracles,  and  that  such  an  application  of  the  Greek  word  Is 
peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  and,  subsequently,  to  Patristic 
literature.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  attributing  this  use- 
of  the  word  to  Paul.  It  is  not  so  used  in  the  Sepftio^nf^  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  Apostle  does  not  employ  it  to  express 
external  effects  or  works,  but  spiritual  phenomena  or  potentiality. 
In  the  passage  (Gal.  iii.  5)  which  we  have  just  discussed,  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the  plural,  as  here,  it  is  understood  to  express 
"  powers.'^  We  may  quote  the  rendering  of  that  passage  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  :  "  He  then,  /  say^  that  ministereth  to  you 
the  Spirit  and  worketh  mighty  powers  within  you,  doeth  he  it  by  the 
works  of  the  law  or  by  the  report  of  faith  ?"'     Why  "  might}*  "* 

as  an  acknowIedge<l  feet"  (Ep.  to  the  Gal.y  p.  135) ;  cf.  Wordsworth,  Gk,  Test., 
St.  PauPs  Epistles,  p.  57,  and  especially  p.  128,  where,  on  i  Cor.  xii.  11,  Dr. 

Wordsworth  notes:  ^*^vtpr^^X\  in-w&rketh^^  and  quotes   Cyril,  " and  tbc 

Holy  Spirit  works  in  every  member  of  Christ's  body,"  etc 

'  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 

»  EUicott,  St,  PauVs  Ep.  to  the  Galatians,  4th  ed.,  1867,  p.  154  f. 
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should  be  inserted  it  is  difficult  to  understand ;   but  the  word  is 
rightly  printed  in  italics  to  show  that  it  is  not  actually  expressed  in 

the  Greek.     "What  was  the  exact  nature  of  these  *  powers' 

it  is  impossible  to  determine,"  observes  another  scholar  quoted 
above,*  on  the  same  passage."  In  i  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  29,  where 
the  plural  Swdfiet's  again  occurs,  the  intention  to  express 
"  powers  "3  and  not  external  results — miracles — is  perfectly  clear, 
the  word  being  in  the  last  two  verses  used  alone  to  represent  the 
"  gifts."  In  all  of  these  passages  the  word  is  the  representative  of 
the  "  powers "  and  not  of  the  "  effects."*  This  interpretation  is 
rendered  more  clear  by,  and  at  the  same  time  confirms,  the  pre- 
ceding phrase,  "  were  wrought  in  you "  (icaTctpycwr^/  €v  vfxlv). 
"  Powers  "  (Swo^ts),  as  in  Gal.  iii.  5,  are  worked  "  within  you," 
and,  the  rendering  of  that  passage  being  so  settled,  it  becomes 
authoritative  for  this.  If  direct  confirmation  of  Paul's  meaning 
be   required,  we   have   it   in   Rom.  vii.    8,    where   we    find   the 

same  verb  used  with  €v  in  this  sense:  "But  sin wrought  in 

me  (icarci/jyoo-aTo  cv  efxol)  all  manner  of  coveting,"  etc. ;  and 
with  this  may  also  be  compared  2  Cor.  vii.  11 "  what  earnest- 
ness it  wrought  in  you "  (KareLpydcraTo  cvs  vfuv).  It  was  thus 
Paul's  habit  to  speak  of  spiritual  effects  wrought  "  within,"  and,  as 
he  referred  to  the  "  powers "  {Svvdfuis;)  worked  "  within "  the 
souls  of  the  Galatians,  so  he  speaks  of  them  here  as  "wrought  in" 
the  Corinthians.  It  will  become  clear  as  we  proceed  that  the 
addition  to  Swa/uts  of  "signs  and  wonders"  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  this  interpretation.  In  i  Cor.  xiv.  22  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  gift  of  "  tongues  "  as  "  a  sign  "  (crrffuiov). 

Upon  the  supposition  that  Paul  was  affirming  the  actual  per- 
formance of  miracles  by  himself,  how  extraordinary  becomes  the 
statement  that  they  "were  wrought  in  all  patience,"  for 
it  is  manifest  that  "in  all  patience"  (Iv  voxtq  inroixovy)  does 
not  form  part  of  the  signs,  as  some  have  argued,  but  must 
be  joined  to  the  verb  (KareLpyatr&tj).^  It  may  be  instruc- 
tive to  quote  a  few  words  of  Olshausen  upon  the  [>oint :  "  The 
€v  vcurjf  virofAovQ  is  not  altogether  easy.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
doubtful  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  KareipyacrOrj^  and  not  to  what 
follows;  but   for  what  reason  does  Paul  here  make  it  directly 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot,  see  note  2,  p.  337. 
^  It  is  rendered  "  vertues"  in  Wyclif's  version. 

3  "  8vpdfieis'\  powers.     Y torn  persons  he  passes  to  things,^^  etc.  Wordsworth, 
on  I  Cor.  xii.  28,  Gk.  Test.,  St.  Paul's  EpistUs,  p.  129. 
^  Grotius  renders  Svwdfieffiw  =  virtutibus  ad  2  Cor.  xii.  12  {AnHot.  in  N.  T'., 

vi-  539)- 

5  iv  is  found  in  C,  F,  G,  and  other  MSS.,  although  it  is  omitted  in  the 
other  great  codices  ;  this,  however,  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

^  So  Alford,  Billroth,  Ewald,  Maier,  Meyer,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Osiander, 
de  Wette,  etc ,  1.  c 
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prominent  that  he  wrought  his  signs  in  all  patience  ?  It  seems  to 
me  probable  that  in  this  there  may  be  a  rq>roof  to  the  Corinthians, 
who,  in  spite  of  such  signs,  still  showed  themselves  waverii^: 
regarding  the  authority  of  the  Apostle.  In  such  a  position,  Paui 
would  say,  he  had,  patiently  waiting,  allowed  his  light  to  shine 
amongst  them,  certain  of  ultimate  triumph."'  This  will  hardly  be 
accepted  by  anyone  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult), 
which  is  a  real  one  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul,  claiming  to  have 
performed  miracles,  wrought  them  "  in  all  patience."  Besides,  the 
matter  is  complicated,  and  the  claim  to  have  himself  performed  a 
miracle  still  more  completely  vanishes,  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  passive  construction  of  the  sentence  does  not  actually 
represent  Paul  as  the  active  agent  by  whom  the  signs  were 
wrought.  '*  Truly  the  signs  of  the  apostle  were  wrotight,'"  but 
how  wrought  ?  Clearly  he  means  by  the  Spirit,  as  he  distinaly 
states  to  the  Galatians.  To  them  '^  Jesus  Christ  (the  Mes^abi 
was  fully  set  forth  crucified,"  and  he  asks  them :  Was  it  from 
works  of  the  law,  or  from  hearing  in  faith  the  Gospel  thus 
preached  to  them,  that  they  *'  received  the  Spirit "  ?  and  that  he 
who  supplies  the  Spirit  "and  worketh  powers"  in  them  does  so? 
From  faith,  of  course.'  ^he  meaning  of  Paul,  therefore,  was  this : 
His  Gospel  was  preached  among  them  "  in  all  patience,"  which 
being  received  by  the  hearing  of  faith,  the  Spirit  was  given  to 
them,  and  the  signs  of  the  apostle  were  thus  wrought  among  them 
The  representation  is  made  throughout  the  Acts  that  the  apostk^ 
lay  their  hands  on  those  who  believe,  and  they  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  speak  with  tongues.  If  any  special  "  sign  of  the  apostle  ~ 
can  be  indicated  at  all,  it  is  this ;  and  in  illustration  we  ma} 
point  to  one  statement  made  in  the  Acts.  Philip,  the  evangelist, 
who  was  not  an  apostle,  is  represented  as  going  into  Samaria  and 
preaching  the  Messiah  to  the  Samaritans,  who  give  heed  to  tht? 
things  spoken  by  him,  and  multitudes  are  baptised  (viii.  5,  6,  121 
but  there  was  not  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  usually 
accompanied  the  apostolic  baptism.  "Ajid  the  Apostles  in 
Jerusalem,  having  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of 
God,  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John ;  who  when  they  came  down 
prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit — for  as 
yet  he  had  fallen  upon  none  of  them,  but  they  baud  only  been 
baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  laid  they  (the 
Apostles)  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "3  We  may  further  refer  to  the  episode  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix.  if.)  where  Paul  finds  certain  disciples  who,  having  only  been 
baptised  into  John's  baptism,  had  not  received  the   Holy  Spirit 

'  Olshausen,  Bid/.  Com,,  iii.,  p.  879  f. 

*  Gal.  iii.  if.  3  Acts  viii.  14- 1 7* 
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nor  even  heard  whether  there  was  a  Holy  Spirit,  (xix.  6.)  "  And 
Paul  having  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  on 
them,  and  they  were  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesying." 

When  we  examine  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  we  find 
ample  assurance  that  the  interpretation  here  given  of  this  passage 
is  correct,  and  that  he  does  not  refer,  as  Apologists  have 
maintained,  to  miracles  wrought  by  himself,  but  to  the  Charismata, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Corinthians 
who  believed,  and  which  thus  were  the  signs  of  his  apK>stleship. 
The  very  next  verse  to  that  which  is  before  us  shows  this  :  "  Truly 

the  signs  of  the  Apostle  were  wrought  in  you  in  all  patience 

13.  For  (ya/E>)  what  is  there  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to  the  other 
Churches,  except  it  be  that   I   myself  was  not  burdensome   to 
you?"     The   mere   performance  of  signs  and  wonders  did  not 
constitute  their  equality ;  but  in  the  possession  of  the  Charismata — 
regarding  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  first  epistle,  and  which 
were  the  result  of  his  preaching — they  were  not  inferior  to  the  other 
Churches,  and  only  inferior,  Paul  says  with  his  fine  irony,  in  not 
having,  like  the  other  Churches  with  their  apostles,  been  called 
upon  to  acquire  the  merit  of  bearing  his  charges.     What  could  be 
more   distinct   than   the   Apostle's   opening  address  in  the  first 
Epistle ;  "I  thank  my  God  always,  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace 
of  God  which  was  given  you  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  in  everything  ye 
were  enriched  by  him  (at  the  time  of  their  conversion'),  in  all 
utterance  and  in  all  knowledge — even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ 
was    confirmed    in    you — so    that  ye    come    behind  in   no   gift 
(xap«r/xaT4),"  etc.  ?     For  this   reason   they  were  not   inferior  to 
the  other  Churches,  and  those  were  the  signs  of  the  Apostle  which 
were  wrought  in  them.     Paul  very  distinctly  declares  the  nature  of 
his  ministry  amongst  the  Corinthians  and  the  absence  of  other 
"  signs  ":  i  Cor.  i.  22  f.  "  Since  both  Jews  demand  signs  {<rrffuta) 
and  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom,  but  Tve  (ijficis  8c)  preach  Christ 
crucified,  unto  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  unto  Gentiles  foolish- 
ness, but  unto  those  who  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  (Svva^iv)  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."    The 
contrast  is  here  clearly  drawn  between  the  requirement  of  Jews 
(signs)  and  of  Greeks  (wisdom)  and  Paul's  actual  ministry;  no 
signs,  but  a  scandal  (o-xav&iXov)  to  the  Jew,  and  no  wisdom, 
but  foolishness  to   the  Greek,  but  this  worekr  of  the  cross  (Xdyos 
6    Tov    aravpov)   "to    us  who    are    being   saved   is    the   power 
{8vvafus)  of   God"   (i.    i8).«    The    Apostle    tells    us   what    he 
considers  the  "sign  of  the  Apostle,"  when,  more  directly  defending 
himself  against  the  opponents  who  evidently  denied  his  Apostolic 
claims,  he  says  vehemently:  i  Cor.  ix.  i  f.  "Am  I  not  free?     Am 

*  Stanley,  £ps.  to  tke  Cor.y  p.  23.  "  And  again  Rom.  i.  16,  etc. 
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I  not  an  Apostle  ?  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Ix>rd  ?  are  not  ye  «» 
work  in  the  Lordl  If  I  be  not  an  Apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubt 
less  I  am  to  you :  for  the  seal  ((nf^payis)  of  tny  Aposiksldf 
fire  ye  in  the  Lord.*^^  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted,  when  the- 
passage  (2  Cor.  xii.  12)  is  attentively  considered,  that  Paul  doe> 
not  refer  to  external  miracles  performed  by  him,  but  to  the  Charis- 
mata which  he  supposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Corinthian 
Christians  on  their  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  which  the  Apostle 
preached.  These  Charismata,  however,  are  advanced  as  miraculous, 
and  the  passages  (i  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  29)  are  quoted  in  support  of  tht 
statement  we  are  discussing,  and  these  now  demand  our  attention. 
It  may  be  well  at  once  to  give  the  verses  which  are  referred  tc-, 
and  in  which  it  is  said  that  Paul  "  goes  somewhat  elaborately  intu 
the  exact  place  in  the  Christian  economy  that  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  working  of  miracles  and  gifts  of  healing"  (i  Cor.  xii.  10,  2^ 
29).  It  is  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  case  that 
we  should  quote  the  context :  xii.  4.  "Now  there  are  diversities ot 
gifts  (xa/»«r/*aTitfv),  but  the  same  Spirit;  5.  and  there  art- 
diversities  of  ministries  ($«a«rovto>v),  and  the  same  Lord ;  6.  and 
there  are  diversities  of  workings  (cw^yiy/Aaron'),  but  it  is  the 
same  God  who  worketh  the  all  in  all  (6  ci-cpycSv  ra  -ravra  <V 
iroo-iv):  7.  But  to  each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirii 
(ifxkvkpwTvi  rov  irv<i»/iaTos)  for  profit ;  8.  For  to  one  is  givtn 
by  the  Spirit  a  word  of  wisdom  (X<5yos  froifMii)-,  to  another  a 
word  of  knowledge  (Xoyos  yviM'€m)  according  to  the  same 
Spirit;  9.  to  another  faith  (vUmi)  in  the  same  Spirit,  it 
another  gifts  of  healings  (x«p*<rfiaTa  ia/Aar(i>v)  in  the  one   Spirit ; 

10.  to  another  (inward)  workings  of  powers  {^vcpyiy/AaTa  Suyo^ACMr}: 
to  another  prophecy  (ir/tKM^iyreia) ;  to  another  discerning  of  spirib 
(StciK^io-ig  TrvfvimriAv) ;  to  another  kinds  of  tongues  (yci^  ykmir 
<rd>v);  to  another  interpretation  of  tongues  (fpfirfvtui  ykwra-ttrw 

11.  but  all  these  worketh  {€V€py€l)  the  one  and  the  same  Spirit, 
dividing  to  each  severally  as  he  wills."  After  illustrating  this 
by  showing  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  different  member^ 
and  senses  of  the  body,  the  Apostle  proceeds :  v.  28.  "  And 
God  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondly  prophetSs 
thirdly  teachers,  after  that  powers  (Swofxeisy,  after  that  gifo 
of  healings  (xapUriuirvL  iafmrtav),  helpings  (aKriX^fi^€is),  governing^ 
(icvj3€/jvj)o-€is),  kinds^  of  tongues  (y^i^  ykwnriav),  29.  Are  aL 
apostles?  are  all  prophets?  are  all  teachers?  are  all  powt^ 
{ovvdfuis)  ?  30.  have  all  gifts  of  healings  (xo/wr/Mtra  lofMarur)  ^ 
do  all  speak  with  tongues  (yXwoxrais  XaXoikriv)  ?  do  all  interprt: 
(^Supfi'qvevova'Lv)  ?" 

*  Camp.  Rom.   iv.  11,  "and  he  (Abraham)  received  a  sign   (tf-iy/i^ior)  ••' 
circumcision,  a  seal  {ff^payiSa)  of  the  righteousness  of  the  fiuth,    etc. 
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Before  we  commence  an  examination  of  this  interesting  and 
important  passage,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
disabuse  our  minds  of  preconceived  ideiis.  Commentators  are 
too  prone  to  apply  to  the  Apostle's  remarks  a  system  of  interpre- 
tation based  upon  statements  made  by  later  and  less-informed 
writers,  and  warped  by  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  miraculous  element 
pervading  all  apostolic  times,  which  have  been  derived  mainly 
from  post-apostolic  narratives.  What  do  we  really  know  of  the 
phenomena  supposed  to  have  characterised  the  Apostolic  age, 
and  which  were  later,  and  are  now,  described  as  miraculous? 
With  the  exception  of  what  we  glean  from  the  writings  of  Paul, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  from  any  contemporary  writer  and 
eye-witness.  In  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 
have  detailed  accounts  of  many  miracles  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  the  Apostles  and  others ;  but  these  narratives  were 
all  written  at  a  much  later  period,  and  by  persons  who  are 
unknown,  and  most  of  whom  are  not  even  affirmed  to  have  been 
eye-witnesses.*  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  an  account 
of  some  of  the  very  Charismata  referred  to  by  Paul  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  and  we  shall  thus  have  the  advantage  of  presently 
comparing  the  two  accounts.  We  must,  however,  altogether  resist 
any  attempt  to  insert  between  the  lines  of  the  Apostle's  writing 
ideas  and  explanations  derived  from  the  author  of  the  Acts  and 
from  patristic  literatiure,  and  endeavour  to  understand  what  it  is 
he  himself  says  and  intends  to  say.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  in  the  slightest  degree  question  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
believed  in  the  reality  of  supernatural  intervention  in  mundane 
affairs,  or  that  he  asserted  the  actual  occurrence  of  certain  miracles. 
Our  desire  is  as  far  as  possible  to  ascertain  what  Paul  himself  has 
to  say  upon  specific  phenomena,  now  generally  explained  as 
miraculous,  and  thus,  descending  from  vague  generalities  to  more 
distinct  statements,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  his  opinion  regarding 
the  character  of  such  phenomena.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive 
to  determine  something  of  the  nature  of  Charismata  from  an  eye- 
witness who  believed  them  to  have  been  supernatural.  His 
account,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  most  precious  evidence  of  the 
Church  to  the  reality  of  the  miraculous. 

The  first  point  which  must  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
Charismata  referred  to  by  Paul  in  the  passage  before  us  is  that, 
whilst  there  are  diversities  amongst  them,  all  the  phenomena 
described  are  ascribed  to  "one  and  the  same  Spirit  dividing  to 
each  severally  as  he  wills";  and,  consequently,  that,  although  there 
may  be  differences  in  their  form  and  value,  a  supernatural  origin 

'  It  is  suggestive  that  the  curious  passage,  Mark  xvL  17-18,  is  not  even  by 
the  author  of  the  second  Gospel,  but  a  later  addition. 

3D 
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is  equally  assigned  to  all  the  ^* gifts"  enumerated.  What,  then, arc 
these  Charismata?  "A  word  of  wisdom,"  "  a  word  of  knowied§;c 
and  "faith"  are  the  first  three  mentioned.  What  the  precise 
difference  was,  in  Paul's  meaning,  between  the  utterance  of  wisdoo 
(o-<H^ia)  and  of  knowledge  (yvio(ri.s)  it  is  ini{x>ssible  now  with 
certainty  to  say,  nor  is  it  very  essential  for  us  to  inquire.  The  m. 
words  are  combined  in  Rom.  xi.  33  :  "  O  the  depths  of  the  riches 
and  wisdom  (o-o^ias)  and  knowledge  (yvwa-aas)  of  God !"  and  in 
this  very  Epistle  some  varying  use  is  made  of  both  words.  P^u 
tells  the  Corinthians  (i,  i.  17)  that  Christ  did  not  send  him  ''m 
wisdom  of  word  "  {ovk  €v  <ro4>i^  Xoyov)  or  utterance  :  and  (ii.  i)  '*noi 
with  excellency  of  word  or  wisdom"  {k6yov  rj  awfUa^  cf.  ii.  4); 
and  further  on  he  says  (i.  30)  that  Christ  Jesus  "  was  made  unto  us 
wisdom  {<ro<f>ia)  from  God,"  The  most  suggestive  expressions' 
are  the  following,  we  think :  i  Cor.  ii.  6.  *'  But  we  spcai 
wisdom  (a-o<l>iav)  among  the  perfect,  yet  not  the  wisdom  (o-o^r 
of  this  age,  nor  of  the  rulers  of  this  age,  that  come  to  nought 

7.  but  we  speak  God's  wisdom  (d€ov  a'ofl>iav)  in  mystery,  the  hidden 
wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  ages   unto   our  gion 

8.  which  none  of  the  rulers  of  this  age  has  known,  for  had  tb^ 
known  it  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory.  9.  Bo: 
as  it  is  written,  *  What  eye  saw  not,'  etc.    10.  But  unto  us  Goc 

revealed  them  through  the  Spirit 11 evai  so  also  the 

things  of  God  knoweth  no  one  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  12.  But  wt 
received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  frocc 
God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  b\ 
God  ;  13.  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  words  taught  by  huma-i 
wisdom,  but  in  words  taught  by  the  Spirit,  interpreting  spiritui 
things  to  the  spiritual "'  (7rv€VfuiTiKoh  xvcufuiTwca  crvyKpCvovre^), 

It  is  quite  clear  from  all  the  antecedent  context  that  Paul's  preach- 
ing was  specially  the  Messiah  crucified,  "  Christ  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  {(ro<t>iav)  of  God,"  and  we  may  conclude  reasonably 
that  the  Xoyos  (ro<i>ia^  of  our  passage  was  simply  the  eloqusit 
utterance  of  this  doctrine.  In  like  manner,  we  may  get  sonh: 
insight  into  the  meaning  which  Paul  attached  to  the  word  ''  know- 
ledge "  (yviMris;).  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  expresses  his  thankful 
ness  that  in  everything  they  were  enriched  in  Christ  Jesus  :  i.  5. 
"  in  all  utterance  (A-oyy)  and  in  all  knowledge  (y*w€t),  6.  even  as 
the  testimony  of  the  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you  "  ;  that  is  to  S3>. 
according  to  commentators,  by  these  very  Charismata.      Lat&. 

'  The  word  is  used  in  the  following  passages  of  Paul's  four  Epistles  : — Ro3> 
xi  .33;  1  Cor.  i.  17,  19,  20,  21  (twice),  22,  24, 30,  ii.  i,  4,  5,  6  (twice),  7,  13,  t 
19,  xii.  8;  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

'  There  is  considerable  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  sense  of  this  b> 
phrase. 
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speaking  of  "tongues,"  he  says  (i  Cor.  xiv.  6):  " What  shall 

I  profit  you,  except  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  in  revelation  or  in 
knowledge  (ev  -yviio-ei),  or  in  prophecy,  or  in  teaching  ?"  We 
obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  his  meaning  in  the  second  Epistle,  in 
the  passage  ^  Cor.  ii.  14-16,  and  still  more  in  iv.  3-6  and  x.  5, 
where  he  describes  metaphorically  his  weapons  as  not  carnal,  but 
strong  through  God,  "casting  down  reasonings  and  every  high 
thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Christ ";  and  if  we  ventured  to  ofiFer  an  opinion,  it  would  be  that 
Paul  means  by  Xoyos  yvwcrctos  simply  Christian  theology.  We 
merely  offer  this  as  a  passing  suggestion.  Little  need  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  gift  of  "faith*'  (iriaris),  which  is  perfectly 
intelligible. 

Apologists  argue  that  by  these  three  "  gifts  "  some  supernatural 
form  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  faith  is  expressed,  and  we  shall 
have  something  more  to  say  on  the  point  presently  ;  but  here  we 
only  point  out  that  there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  asser- 
tion except  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  ascribes  to  them  a  super- 
natural origin,  or,  in  fact,  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  such 
qualities.  All  that  can  be  maintained  is  that  Paul  accounts  for 
the  possession  of  characteristics  which  we  now  know  to  be  natural 
by  asserting  that  they  are  the  direct  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There 
is  not  the  faintest  evidence  to  show  that  these  natural  capabilities 
did  not  antecedently  exist  in  the  Corinthians,  and  were  not  merely 
stimulated  into  action  in  Christian  channels  by  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal  accompanying  their  conversion ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  as  we  shall  further 
see.'  In  fact,  according  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  every  quality 
was  a  supernatural  gift,  and  all  ability  or  excellence  in  practical 
life  directly  emanated  from  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  "gifts  of  healings"  (xaptV/taTa 
tapiTwv),"  which  it  will  be  noted  are  doubly  in  the  plural,  indi- 
cating, as  is  supposed,  a  variety  of  special  gifts,  each  having 
reference  probably  to  special  diseases.  What  is  there  to  show 
that  there  was  anything  more  miraculous  in  "  gifts  of  healings " 
than  in  the  possession  of  an  utterance  of  wisdom,  an  utterance  of 
knowledge,  or  faith  ?  Nothing  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing, from  the  unvarying  experience  of  the  world,  to  the  inferences 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  from  the  whole  of  this  information 

'  We  may  here  say  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  Apostle 
classifies  the  Charismata  in  groups  of  threes,  and  even  sets  forth  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  as  the  several  donors.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  toucn  upon 
the  point. 

'  The  word  tafia  only  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  i  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  29.  It  might 
better  be  rendered  **  means  of  healing,"  or  **  remedies." 
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regarding  the  Charismata,  shows  that  there  was  no  mtiacuioas 
power  of  healing  either  jx)ssessed  or  exercised.  Reference  is  ht- 
quently  made  to  the  passage  in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  James  an 
an  illustration  of  this,  v.  14  :  ^*  Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
having  anointed  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  15.  And 
the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  afflicted,  and  the  Lord  shaJl  raise 
him  up ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.'' 
The  context,  however,  not  only  shows  that  in  this  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  gift  of  healing  or  miraculous  power,  but  seems  to 
ignore  the  existence  of  any  such  gift.  The  Epistle  continues: 
v.  16.  '*  Confess  therefore  your  sins  one  to  another,  and  pray  fof 
one  another  that  ye  may  be  healed.  The  supplication  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much  when  it  is  working."  And  then  the 
successful  instance  of  the  prayer  of  Elijah,  that  it  might  not  rain, 
and  again  that  it  might  rain,  is  given.  The  passage  is  merely  ac 
assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  if,  as  is  not  unfiequently 
done,  it  be  argued  that  the  gifts  of  healing  were  probably  applied 
by  means  of  earnest  prayer  for  the  sick,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
the  only  *'gift"  which  is  supposed  to  have  descended  to  our 
times.  It  does  not  require  much  argument  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  miraculous  gift  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  appealii^ 
to  the  objective  efficacy  of  prayer.  We  may,  in  {>assing,  refer 
Apologists  who  hold  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians  and  to  Timothy  to  indications  which  do  not  quite 
confirm  the  supposition  that  a  power  of  miraculous  healing  actual!} 
existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippian& 
ii.  25  f.,  Paul  is  represented  as  sending  Epaphroditus  to  them 
(v.  26),  "Since  he  was  longing  after  you  all  and  was  distressed 
because  ye  heard  that  he  was  sick.  (27)  For,  indeed,  he  was  sick 
nigh  unto  death ;  but  God  had  mercy  on  him ;  and  not  on  him 
only,  but  on  me  also,  that  I  might  not  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow. 

1  sent  him,  therefore,  the  more  anxiously,  that,  when  ye  see  him, 
ye  may  rejoice  again,  and  that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowfuL"  The 
anxiety  felt  by  the  Philippians,  and  the  whole  language  of  the 
writer,  in  this  passage,  are  rather  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge 
that  miraculous  power  of  healiikg  was  possessed  by  the  Chuiciu 
and  of  course  by  Paul,  which  would  naturally  have  been  exerted 
for  one  in  whom   so   many  were  keenly  interested.      Then,  in 

2  Tim.  iv.  20,  the  writer  says,  "  Trophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick.' 
If  miraculous  powers  of  healing  existed,  why  were  they  not  exerted 
in  this  case  ?  If  they  were  exerted  and  failed  for  special  reasons, 
why  are  these  not  mentioned  ?  It  is  unfortunate  that  theie  is  so 
little  evidence  of  the  application  of  these  gifts.  On  the  otlwj 
hand,  we  may  suggest  that  medical  art  scarcely  existed  at  thii 
period   in  such  communities,  and   that  the  remedies  practised 
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admirably  lent  themselves  to  the  theory  of  "gifts"  of  healings, 
rather  than  to  any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  accurate 
diagnosis  of  disease  and  successful  treatment  of  it  can  only  be  the 
result  of  special  study  and  experience. 

The   next  gift   mentioned  is   (v.   10)  "workings  of  powers" 

(cvcpyijfuiTa    Svvdfuutv),    very    unwarrantably     rendered    in    our 

"authorised"  version   "the  working   of    miracles."      We    have 

already  said  enough  regarding  Paul's  use  of  Svvafjus.     The  phrase 

before  us  would  be  even  better'  rendered  in-  or  inward-workings 

of  powers,'  and  the  use  made  of  cfc/yyetv   by  Paul   throughout 

his  Epistles  would  confirm  this.     It  may  be  pointed  out  that,  as 

the  gifts  just  referred  to  are  for  "healings,"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 

any  class  of  "miracles"  which  could  well   be  classed  under  a 

separate  head  as  the  special  "  working  of  miracles  "  contemplated 

by  Apologists.     Infinitely  the  greater  number  of  miracles  related 

in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  "  healings  "  of  disease.     Is  it  possible 

to  suppose  that  Paul  really  indicated  by  this  expression  a  distinct 

order  of  "  miracles  "  properly  so-called  ?    Certainly  not.     Neither 

the  words  themselves  used  by  Paul,  properly  understood,  nor  the 

context,  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  referred  to  the  working  of 

miracles  at  all.     We  have  no  intention  of  conjecturing  what  these 

"  powers  "  were  supposed  to  be ;  it  is  sufficient  that  we  show  they 

cannot  rightly  be  exaggerated  into  an  assertion  of  the  power  of 

working    miracles.      It    is   much    more    probable    that,   in  the 

expression,  no  external  working  by  the  gifted  person  is  implied 

at  all,  and  that  the  gift  referred  to  "  in-workings  of  powers  "  within 

his  own    mind,   producing    the    ecstatic    state,   with    its    usual 

manifestations,  or  those  visions  and  supposed  revelations  to  which 

Paul  himself  was  subject.     Demoniacs,  or  persons  supposed  to  be 

possessed  of  evil  spirits,  were  called  cvc/oyov/Mi^oi,  and  it  is  easy 

to  conceive  how  anyone  under  strong  religious  impressions,  at  that 

epoch  of  most  intense  religious  emotion,  might,  when  convulsed 

by  nervous  or  mental  excitement,  be  supposed   the  subject  of 

inward  workings  of  powers  supematurally  imparted.    Every  period 

of  religious  zeal  has  been  marked  by  such  phenomena.'     These 

conclusions  are  further  corroborated  by  the  next  gifts'  enumerated. 

The  first  of  these  is   "prophecy"  (ir/jo^i/reea),  by  which  is  not 

intended  the  mere  foretelling  of  events,  but  speaking  "  unto  men 

*  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  on  I  Cor.  xii.  6,  **  ^yepTiy/Adrwi']  in-wrou^kt  works, 
^^tigyifiuk  is  more  than  tpyop.  For  iripyrffia  is  not  everv  work,  it  is  an  in- 
wrought  work,*'  etc.  On  v.  1 1  :  "  ^^epyec]  in-worketh  ^^ ;  and  on  v.  28  : 
*'Bw^it powers"  {Greek  Test,  St,  Paul's  Eps,,  p.  127  f.). 

'  We  may  point  out  further  instances  of  the  use  of  ^yepycip  ip  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  and  which  should  be 
examined  :— Ephes.  i.  20,  ii.  2,  iii.  20;  Phil.  ii.  13;  Col.  i.  29  ;  i  Thess.ii.  13 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  7. 
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edification  and  exhortation  and  comfort,"  as  the  Apostle  himself 
says  (xiv.  3);  and  an  illustration  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  in 
Acts  iv.  36,  where  the  name  Barnabas  =  "  Son  of  prophecy,"  beir^ 
interpreted  is  said  to  be  "  Son  of  Exhortation  "  (vl^?  v-apajcAjycrcM;). 
To  this  follows  the  "discerning  (or  judging)  of  spirits '^ 
(SioKpuris  wv€VfjMT(»iv)f  a  gift  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
PauPs  expressions  elsewhere,  was  simply  the  exercise  of  natui2: 
intelligence  and  discernment  In  an  earlier  part  of  the  first 
Epistle,  rebuking  the  Corinthians  for  carrying  their  disputes 
before  legal  tribunals,  he  says :  vi.  5,  '*  Is  it  so  that  there  is  doc 
even  one  wise  man  among  you  who  shall  be  able  to  discern 
(SuLKpivai)  between  his  brethren?"  Again,  in  xi.  31,  "But  if  we 
discerned  {St€KpivofjL€v)  we  should  not  be  judged  (cKpivofufkif 
(cf.  V.  28,  29),  and  in  xiv.  29,  "  Let  Prophets  speak  two  or  three, 
and  let  the  others  discern  "  (Suucptv^rwrav), 

We  reserve  the  "kinds  of  tongues"  and  "interpretation  of 
tongues  "  for  separate  treatment,  and  proceed  to  verses  28  f.,  in 
which,  after  illustrating  his  meaning  by  the  analogy  of  the  body, 
the  Apostle  resumes  his  observations  upon  the  Charismata,  and  it 
is  instructive  to  consider  the  rank  he  ascribes  to  the  various  gift^- 
He  classes  them :  **  First  Apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  powers,  after  that  gifts  of  healings,  helpings, 
governings,  kinds  of  tongues."  These  so-called  miraculous  gifts 
are  here  placed  in  a  lower  class  than  those  of  exhortation  and 
teaching,  which  is  suggestive;  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  even 
a  man  like  Paul  could  have  regarded  the  possession  of  such  palp- 
able and  stupendous  power  as  the  instantaneous  and  miraculoie 
healing  of  disease,  or  the  perfornmnce  of  other  miracles,  below  the 
gift  of  teaching  or  exhortation.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  it  was  then  understood,  and  the  skill  which 
might  have  been  attained  in  particular  branches  of  diseatse  by 
individuals,  not  to  speak  of  those  who  may  have  been  supposed  to 
be  performing  miracles  when  they  dealt  with  cases  of  hysteria  or 
mental  excitement,  might  appear  to  the  Aposde  much  inferior  to  a 
gift  for  imparting  spiritual  instruction  and  admonition  ;  but  the 
actual  possession  of  supernatural  power,  the  actual  exercise  of  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  personal  attribute  of  God,  must  have  been 
considered  a  distinction  more  awful  and  elevated  than  any  gift  c^' 
teaching.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  other  Charismata  are  hen- 
introduced,  whilst  "  discerning  of  spirits  "  is  omitted.  The  new 
gifts,  "  helpings  "  and  "  governings,"  have  as  little  a  miraculous 
character  about  them  as  any  that  have  preceded  them.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  all  special  ability,  all  official  capacity,  is  simply 
represented  as  a  divine  gift,  and  regarded  as  a  "  manifestation  di 
the  Spirit "  ? 

It  is  important  in  the  highest  degree  to  remember  that   the 
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supposed  miraculous  Charismata  are  not  merely  conferred  upon  a 
few   persons,  but  are  bestowed  upon  all   the  members  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.'      "The  extraordinary  Charismata  which  the 
Apostles  conferred  through  their  imposition  of  hands,"  writes  Dr. 
von  D5llinger,  "were  so  diffused  and  distributed    that  nearly 
every  one,  or  at  any  rate  many,  temporarily  at  least,  had  a  share 
in  one  gift  or  another.     This  was  a  solitary  case  in  history,  which 
has  never  since  repeated  itself,  and  which,  in  default  of  experience, 
we  can  only  approximately  picture  to  ourselves.      One  might  say  : 
the  metal  of  the  Church  was  still  glowing,  molten,  formless,  and 
presented  altogether  another  aspect  than,  since  then,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cold  and  hardened  casting."^     The  apologetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  case  is   certainly  unique   in  history,  and,  there- 
fore,   in    its    departure    from    all    experience    might   well    have 
excited  suspicion.     Difficult  as  it  is  to  picture  such  a  state,  it  is 
worth  while  to  endeavour  to  do  so  to  a  small  extent.     Let  us 
imagine  communities  of  Christians,  often  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, in  all  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  in  smaller  towns,  all  or 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  endowed  with  supernatural 
gifts,   and,  amongst  others,  with  power  to  heal  diseases  and   to 
perform   miracles;    all    the    intellectual    and    religious   qualities 
requisite  for   the   guidance,  edification,  and   government  of  the 
communities  supplied  abundantly  and  specially  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  ordinary  dependence  of  society  on  the  natural  capacity  and 
power  of  its  leaders  dispensed  with,  and  every  possible  branch 
of  moral  culture  and   physical  comfort   provided   with   inspired 
and  miraculously^fted  ministries ;  the  utterance  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  exhortation  and  teaching,  workings  of  healings,  dis- 
cernment of  spirits,  helpings,  govemings,  kinds  of  tongues  super- 
naturally  diffused   throughout   the   community  by  God   himself. 
As  a  general  rule^  communities  have  to  do  as  well  as  they  can 

*  Cf.  Eph.  hr.  7,  II  ;  i  Pet.  iv.  10,  il.  Dean  Stanley  says  :  **  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  these  multiplied  allusions  imply  a  state  of  things  in  the 
Apostolic  age  which  has  certainly  not  been  seen  since.  On  particular  occasions, 
indeed,  both  in  the  first  four  centuries,  and  afterwards  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
miracles  are  ascribed  by  contemporary  writers  to  the  influence  of  the  relics  of 
particular  individuals  ;  but  there  has  been  no  occasion  when  they  have  been  so 
emphatically  ascribed  to  whole  societies,  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  life.  It  is  not  .maintained  that  every  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
had  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  these  gifts  ;  but  it  certainly  appears  that  every- 
one had  some  gift ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  are  enabled  to  realise  the  total 
difference  of  the  organisation  of  the  Apostolic  Church  from  any  through  which 
it  has  passed  in  its  later  stages.  It  was  still  in  a  state  of  fusion*  Every 
part  of  the  new  society  was  instinct  with  a  life  of  its  own.  The  whole 
atmosphere  which  it  breathed  must  have  confirmed  the  belief  in  the  impor- 
tance and  novelty  of  the  crisis  *'  {TAe  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
4th  ed.,  p.  224). 

3  Christenthum  und  Kirche,  2te  aufl*,  1868,  p.  298. 
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without  such  help,  and  eloquent  instructors  and  able  admiius- 
trators  do  not  generally  fail  them.  The  question,  therefore, 
intrudes  itself:  Why  were  ordinary  and  natural  means  so  com- 
pletely set  aside,  and  the  qualifications  which  are  generally  found 
adequate  for  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  life  supplanted  by 
divine  Charismata  ?  At  least,  we  may  suppose  that  communities 
endowed  with  such  supernatural  advantages,  and  guided  by  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  have  been  distinguided 
in  every  way  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  must  have  presented 
a  spectacle  of  the  noblest  life,  free  from  the  weakness  and  incoo- 
sistency  of  the  world,  and  betraying  none  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual frailties  of  ordinary  society.  At  the  very  least,  and 
without  exaggeration,  communities  in  every  member  of  which 
there  existed  some  supernatural  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  be  expected  to  show  very  marked  superiority  and  nobility 
of  character. 

When  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  other  andat 
documents,  we  find  anything  but  supernatural  qualities  in  the 
Churches  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  such  miraculous  gifts. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
tensely human  character  of  the  conduct  of  such  communities: 
their  fickleness ;  the  weakness  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  of 
Paul ;  their  wavering  faith,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
they  are  led  astray ;  their  petty  strifes  and  discords ;  their  party 
I  spirit ;  their  almost  indecent  abuse  of  some  of  their  supposed 
'  gifts,  such  as  "  tongues,"  for  which  Paul  rebukes  them  so  severely. 
The  very  Epistles,  in  fact,  in  which  we  read  of  the  super- 
natural endowments  and  organisation  of  the  Church  aie 
full  of  evidence  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in  them. 
The  primary  cause,  apparently,  for  which  the  first  letter  was 
written  to  the  Corinthians  was  the  occurrence  of  divisions  and 
contentions  amongst  them  (i.  lo  f.),  parties  of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  d 
Cephas,  of  Christ,  which  make  the  Apostle  give  thanks  (i.  14)  that 
he  had  baptised  but  few  of  them,  that  no  one  might  say  that  they 
were  baptised  into  his  name.  Paul  had  not  been  able  to  speak  to 
them  as  spiritual,  but  as  carnal,  mere  babes  in  Christ  (iii.  i  f.) ;  ^ 
fed  them  with  milk,  not  meat,  for  they  were  not  yet  able,  "nor 
even  now  are  ye  able,"  he  says,  "for  ye  are  yet  carnal.  For 
whereas  there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,*  are  ye  not  camaJ?" 
He  continues  in  the  same  strain  throughout  the  letter,  admonishing 
them  in  no  flattering  terms.  Speaking  of  his  sending  Timothy  to 
them,  he  says  (iv.  18  f.):  "  But  some  of  you  were  puffed  up,  as 
though  I  were  not  coming  to  you ;  but  I  will  come  to  you  shortly, 
if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  and  will  know,  not  the  speech  of  them  who 
are  puffed  up,  but  the  power."  There  is  serious  sin  amongst  them, 
which  they  show  no  readiness  to  purge  away.     Moreover,  these 
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Corinthians  have  lawsuits  with  each  other  (vi.  i  f.),  and,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  those  supernatural  Charismata,  they  actually 
take  their  causes  for  decision  before  the  uninspired  tribunals  of  the 
heathen  rather  than  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  saints. 
Their  own  members,  who  have  gifts  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge, 
discerning  of  spirits  and  govemings,  have  apparently  so  little  light 
to  throw  upon  the  regulation  of  social  life  that  the  Apostle  has  to 
enter  into  minute  details  for  their  admonition  and  guidance.  He 
has  even  to  lay  down  rules  regarding  the  head-dresses  of  women  in 
the  Churches  (xi.  3  f.).  Even  in  their  very  church  assemblies 
there  are  divisions  of  a  serious  character  amongst  them  (xi.  18  f.). 
They  misconduct  themselves  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  they  make  it,  as  it  were,  their  own  supper,  **and  one 
is  hungry  and  another  is  drunken.''  ''What!"  he  indignantly 
exclaims,  ''  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise 
ye  the  Church  of  God  ?"  To  the  Galatians  Paul  writes,  marvel- 
ling that  they  are  so  soon  removing  from  him  that  called  them 
in  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  a  different  Gospel  (i.  6).  ''  O  foolish 
Galatians,"  he  says  (iii.  i),  "who  bewitched  you?"  In  that 
community,  also,  opposition  to  Paul  and  denial  of  his  authority  had 
become  powerful. 

If  we  turn  to  other  ancient  documents,  the  Epistles  to  the  seven 
Churches  do  not  present  us  with  a  picture  of  supernatural  perfec- 
tion in  those  communities,  though  doubtless,  like  the  rest,  they  had 
received  these  gifts.  The^  other  Epistles  oif  the  New  Testament 
depict  a  state  of  things  which  by  no  means  denotes  any  extra- 
ordinary or  abnormal  condition  of  the  members.  We  may  quote  a 
short  passage  to  show  that  we  do  not  strain  this  representation 
unduly.  "  But,  certainly,"  says  Dr.  von  DoUinger,  "  in  spite  of  a 
rich  outpouring  of  spiritual  gifts  vouchsafed  to  it,  a  community 
could  fall  into  wanton  error.  Paul  had  in  Corinth,  contempo- 
raneously with  his  description  of  the  Charismatic  state  of  the 
Church  there,  to  denounce  sad  abuses.  In  the  Galatian  com- 
munity Judaistic  seduction,  and  the  darkening  of  Christian 
doctrine  through  the  delusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  observance 
of  the  law,  had  so  much  increased  that  the  Apostle  called  them 
fools  and  senseless ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  appealed  to  the 
proof  which  was  presented  by  the  spiritual  gifts  and  miraculous 
powers,  in  which  they  had  participated  not  through  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law,  but  through  faith  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  2,  5).  Now, 
at  that  time  the  Charismata  of  teaching  and  knowledge  must 
already  have  been  weakened  or  extinguished  in  these  communities, 
otherwise  so  strong  an  aberration  would  not  be  explicable. 
Nowhere,  however,  in  this  Epistle  is  there  any  trace  of  an  estab- 
lished ministry ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the  close  the  "  spiritual " 
among  them  are  instructed  to  administer  the  office  of  commination. 
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But,  generally,  from  that  time  forward,  the  Charismatic  state 
in  the  Church  more  and  more  disappeared,  though  single 
Charismata,  and  individuals  endowed  with  the  same,  remained. 
In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  believers  in  Thessalonica,  Paul  had 
made  it  specially  prominent  that  his  Gospel  had  worked  there  not 
as  mere  word,  but  with  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (i.  5).  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians 
there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  intimation  of,  or  reference  to,  the 
Charismata,  although  in  both  communities  the  occasion  for  such 
an  allusion  was  very  appropriate — ^in  Philippi  through  the  Jewish 
opponents,  and  in  Colossse  on  account  of  the  heretical  dangers  and 
the  threatening  Gnostic  asceticism.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  bishops  and  deacons  are  already  men- 
tioned as  ministers  of  the  community.  Then,  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  the  Charismata,  but  a 
state  of  the  community  is  set  forth  which  is  wholly  different  from 
the  Charismatic.  The  communities  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Ephesian 
first  of  all,  are  partly  threatened,  partly  unsettled  by  Gnostic 
heresies,  strifes  of  words,  foolish  controversies,  empty  babblim: 
about  matters  of  faith,  of  doctrines  of  demons,  of  an  advancing 
godlessness,  corroding  like  a  gangrene  (i  Tim.  iv.  1-3,  vi.  3  f.  20, 
2  Tim.  ii.  14  f.).  All  the  counsels  which  are  here  given  to 
Timothy,  the  conduct  in  regard  to  these  evils  which  is  recom- 
mended to  him,  all  is  of  a  nature  as  though  Charismata  no  longer 
existed  to  any  extent,  as  though,  in  lieu  of  the  first  spiritual  soaring 
and  of  the  fulness  of  extraordinary  powers  manifesting  itself  in 
the  community,  the  bare  prose  of  the  life  of  the  Church  had 
already  set  in.'*'  Regarding  this,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say 
more  than  that  the  representation  which  is  everywhere  made,  in 
the  Acts  and  elsewhere,  and  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
Paul,  is  that  all  the  members  of  these  Christian  communities 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  divine  Charismata,  but  that 
nowhere  have  we  evidence  of  any  supernatural  results  produced 
by  them.  If,  however,  the  view  above  expressed  be  accepted,  the 
difficulty  is  increased ;  for,  except  in  the  allusions  of  the  Apostle 
to  Charismata,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  difference  between 
communities  which  had  received  miraculous  spiritual  "  gifts  "  and 
those  which  had  not  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  possibly 
be  shown  that  a  Church  which  had  not  been  so  endowed,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  exhibited  higher  spiritual  qualities  than  another 
which  was  supposed  to  possess  the  Charismata.  In  none  are  we 
able  to  perceive  any  supernatural  characteristics,  or  more  than  the 
very  ordinary  marks  of  a  new  religious  life.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to    depart    from    the    natural   order  of    nature,    and 

■  Christenthum  u,  JCirche^  1868,  p.  300  f. 
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introduce  the  supernatural  working  of  a  Holy  Spirit  to  produce 
such  common-place  results.  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  assertion  of  supernatural  agency  here,  and 
that  the  special  divine  Charismata  existed  only  in  the  pious 
imagination  of  the  Apostle,  who  referred  every  good  quality  in 
man  to  divine  grace. 

We  have  reserved  the  gift  of  "  tongues  "  for  special  discussion, 
because  Paul  enters  into  it  with  a  fulness  with  which  he  does  not 
treat  any  of  the  other  Charismata,  and  a  valuable  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  lis  of  ascertaining  something  definite  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  gift ;  and  also  because  we  have  a  narrative  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  first  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  mani- 
festing itself  in  "  tongues,"  with  which  it  may  be  instructive  to 
compare  the  Apostle's  remarks.     We  may  mention  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  cause  which  induced  the  A]X)stle  to  say  scj 
much  regarding  Charismata  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
was  the  circumstance,  that  many  maintained  the  gift  of  tongues  to 
be  the  only  form  of  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit."     This  view 
is  certainly  ftivoured  by  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  in  which  not 
only  at  the  first  famous  day  of  Pentecost,  but  on  almost  every 
occasion  of  the  imposition  of  the  Apostle's  hands,  this  is  the  only 
gift  mentioned  as  accompanying  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  any  case,  it  is  apparent  from  the  whole  of  the  Apostle's  homily 
on  the  subject  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  especially  valued  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth.*     It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  on  the  supposition 
that  amongst  the  Charismata  there  were  comprised  miraculous 
gifts  of  healings  and  power  of  working  miracles,  that  these  could 
have  been  held  so  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  gift  of  tongues  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  a  better  comprehension  of  what  this  "  gift  "  really 

'  Dean  Stanley  says:  *'It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  new  life  was 
liable  to  much  confusion  and  excitement,  especially  in  a  society  where  the 
principle  of  moral  stability  was  not  developed  commensurably  with  it.  Such 
was,  we  know,  the  state  of  Corinth.  They  had,  on  the  one  hand,  been  *in 
everything  enriched  by  Christ,  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge,*  *  coming 
l)ehind  in  no  gift'  (i.  5,  6,  7);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  contentious 
spirit  which  lud  turned  the  most  sacred  names  into  party  watchwords,  and 
profaned  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  was  ready  to  avail  itself  of 
the  openings  for  vanity  and  ambition  afforded  by  ihe  distinctions  of  the  different 
gifts.  Accordingly,  various  disorders  arose ;  every  one  thought  of  himself,  and 
no  one  of  his  neighbour's  good  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  those  -gifts  were 
most  highly  honoured,  not  which  were  most  useful,  but  which  were  most 


common  parlance,  to  have  been  exclusively  appropriated  to  it ;  and  the  other 
gifts,  especially  that  of  prophecy,  were  despised,  as  hardly  proceeding  from  the 
same  Divine  source"  (7%<r  E/>s.  of  Sf,  P.  to  the  Corinthians^  1876,  p.  210  f.). 
Imagine  this  state  of  things  in  a  community  endowed  with  so  many  supernatural 
gifts! 
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was  cannot  fail  to  assist  us  in  understanding  the  true  nature  of  the 
whole  of  the  Charismata.  It  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  Paul  him- 
self does  not  rank  the  gift  of  tongues  very  highly,  and,  indeed,  that 
he  seems  to  value  prophecy  more  than  all  the  other  Charismata 
(xiv.  if.);  but  the  simple  yet  truly  noble  eloquence  with  which 
(xiii.  I  f.)  he  elevates  above  all  these  gifts  the  possession  of  spiritoal 
love  is  a  subtle  indication  of  their  real  character.  Probably  Paul 
would  have  termed  Christian  charity  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  raach  as 
he  does  ^'  gifts  of  healings  "  or  "  workings  of  powers  " ;  bat,  how- 
ever rare  may  be  the  virtue,  it  is  not  now  recognised  tis  miraciilous, 
although  it  is  here  shown  to  be  more  desirable  and  precious  than 
all  the  miraculous  gifts.  Even  Apostolic  conceptions  of  the 
Supernatural  cannot  soar  above  the  range  of  natural  morality. 

The  real  nature  of  the  "  gift  of  tongues  "  has  given  rise  to  an 
almost  interminable  controversy,  and  innumerable  treatises  have 
been  written  upon  the  subject.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  have  exhaustively  entered  upon  such  a  discussion  in  this 
work,  for  which  it  only  possesses  an  incidental  and  passing  interest: 
but  fortunately  such  a  course  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  face 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
"gift"  alone  comes  into  question,  and  may  be  disposed  of  without 
any  elaborate  analysis  of  past  controversy  or  minute  reference  to 
disputed  points.  Those  who  desire  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
voluminous  discussion  will  find  ample  materials  in'  the  treatises 
which  we  shall  at  least  indicate  in  the  course  of  our  remarks,  and 
we  shall  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  our  own  point  of  view. 

In  I  Cor.  xii.  lo  the  Apostle  mentions,  amongst  the  other 
Charismata,  "  kinds  of  tongues "  (y«i^  yXwnrwv)  and  "  interpre- 
tation of  tongues  "  (kpfxtfv^ia  ykwrtr^v)  as  two  distinct  gilts.  In 
verse  28  he  again  uses  the  expression  y€vr)  yXtoaxrQvy  and  in  a 
following  verse  he  inquires :  ''  Do  all  speak  with  tongues  ?" 
(yXw(r<rats  AaXowriV  "Do  all  interpret?*'  (Stcpfi^i/cvowrc).  He 
says  shortly  after,  xiii.  i :  "  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels  (cav  rais  yXtoaxrais  t&v  avBpvmtav  AaXbi  iceu  mv 
ayycAitfv),  and  have  not  love,*'  etc.  In  the  following  chapter  the 
expressions  used  in  discussing  the  gift  vary.  In  xiv.  2  he  says : 
"  He  that  speaketh  with  a  tongue  "'  {\a>Jav  yXMorrg^^  using  the 
singular;  and  again  (verse  22),  of  "the  tongues  "  (al  yAmrcnu), 
being  a  sign ;  and  in  verse  26  each  "  hath  a  tongue  "  (yXAnrav 
*X**)'  ''^be  word  yXttxnra  or  yXwrra  has  several  significations  in 
Greek.     The  first  and  primary  meaning  "  the  tongue  " — ^as  a  mere 

'  Cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  5,  6,  18,  23,  39 :  Acts  x.  46,  xix.  6. 

'  The  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  "an  unkncwn  tongue/*  b 
wholly  imaginary.  The  **  with  "  which  we  adopt  is  more  freqaently  rextdered 
"  in  ";  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  of  course,  but  we  maintain  "  with." 

3  Cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  4,  13,  14,  19,  27. 
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member  of  the  body,  the  organ  of  speech ;  next,  a  tongue,  or 
language  ;  and  further,  an  obsolete  or  foreign  word  not  in  ordinary 
use.  If  we  inquire  into  the  use  of  yAiliotra  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  that,  setting  aside  the  passages  in  Acts,  Mark,  and 
I  Cor.  xtL-xiv.,  in  which  the  phenomenon  we  are  discussing  is 
referred  to,  the  word  is  invariably  used  in  the  first  sense,  **  the 
tongue,"'  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  word  as  ^*  language" 
typifies  different  nations.'  Anyone  who  attentively  considers  all 
the  passages  in  which  the  Charisma  is  discussed  will  observe  that 
no  uniform  application  of  any  one  signification  throughout  is 
possible.  We  may  briefly  say  that  all  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  philologically  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  which  the  Apostle  discusses  have  failed  to  produce 
any  really  satisfactory  result,  or  to  secure  the  general  adhesion  of 
critics.  It  is,  we  think,  obvious  that  Paul  does  not  apply  the  word, 
either  in  the  plural  or  in  the  singular,  in  its  ordinary  senses,  but 
makes  use  of  ykwnra  to  describe  phenomena  connected  with 
speech,  without  intending  strictly  to  apply  it  either  to  the  tongue 
or  to  a  definite  language.  We  merely  refer  to  this  in  passing,  for 
it  is  certain  that  no  philological  discussion  of  the  word  can 
materially  affect  the  case ;  and  such  an  argument  is  of  no  interest  for 
our  inquiry.  Each  meaning  has  been  adopted  by  critics  and  been 
made  the  basis  for  a  different  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
Philology  is  incapable  of  finally  solving  such  a  problem. 

From  the  time  of  Irenaeus,3  or  at  least  of  Origen,  the  favourite 
theory  of  the  Fathers,  based  chiefly  upon  the  narrative  in  Acts  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  that 
the  disciples  suddenly  became  supematurally  endowed  with  p)ower 
to  speak  other  languages  which  they  had  not  previously  learned, 
and  that  this  gift  was  more  especially  conferred  to  facilitate  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world.  Augustine 
went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  each  of  the  Apostles  was  thus  enabled 
to  speak  all  languages.*^  The  opinion  that  the  "  gift  of  tongues  " 
consisted  of  the  power,  miraculously  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  speak  in  a  language  or  languages  previously  unknown  to  the 
speaker  long  continued  to  prevail,  and  it  is  still  the  popular,  as 
well  as  the  orthodox,  view  of  the  subject.  As  soon  as  the  attention 
of  critics  was  seriously  directed  to  the  question,  however,  this 
interpretation  became  rapidly  modified,  or  was  altogether  aban* 

*  Mark  Wi.  33,  35 ;  I^ake  i.  64,  xvi.  24  ;  Acts  ii.  3,  26  ;  Rom.  iii.  13, 
xiv.  II  ;  Philip,  ii.  11  ;  James,  i.  26,  iii.  5,  6  (twice),  8 ;  i  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  i  John 
iii.  18;  cf.  I  Cor.  xiii.  I  ;  A^.,  xvi.  10. 

*  Apoc,  V.  9,  vii.  9,  X.  II,  xi.  9,  xiii.  7,  xiv.  6,  xvii.  15. 
3  Irenseus,  Adv.  Har.^  v.  6,  §  i,  Eusebius,  H,  E.,  v.  7, 

*  D€  Verb.  Apost.,  clxxv.  3;  Serm.  9:  *^  Loquebalur  enim  tunc  unus  hofno 
omnibus  Unguis,  quia  locutura  erat  umtas  eccUsia  in  omnibus  Unguis.** 
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doned.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  numerous 
explanations  which  have  heen  given  of  the  phenomenon,  or  to 
enumerate  the  extraordinary  views  which  have  been  expresstrd 
regarding  it;  it  will  be  sufficient  if,  without  reference  to  minor 
differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  exact  form  in  which  it  ex- 
hibited itself,  we  broadly  state  that  a  great  majority  of  critics, 
rejecting  the  theory  that  yXjuaa-ai^  XaXdv  means  to  speak  lan- 
guages previously  unknown  to  the  speakers,  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
speech  of  persons  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement,  chiefly  of  the 
nature  of  prayer  or  praise,  and  unintelligible  to  ordinary  beaien». 
Whether  this  speech  consisted  of  mere  inarticulate  tones,  of  excited 
ejaculations,  of  obsolete  or  uncommon  expressions  and  provincial- 
isms, of  highly  poetical  rhapsodies  of  prayer  in  slow,  scarcely 
audible,  accents,  or  of  chaunted  mysterious  phrases,  fragmentary 
and  full  of  rapturous  intensity,  as  these  critics  variously  suppose, 
we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire.  It  is  clear  that,  whatever  laay  have 
been  the  form  of  the  speech,  if,  instead  of  being  speech  in  unlearnt 
languages  supematurally  communicated,  yXuKro-ats  kukuv  was  only 
the  expression  of  religious  excitement,  however  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  originated,  the  pretensions  of  the  gift  to  a  miraculous 
character  shrink  at  once  into  exceedingly  small  proportions* 

Every  unprejudiced  mind  must  admit  that  the  representation 
that  the  gift  of  "  tongues,"  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  conferred  upon  the  recipient  the  power 
to  speak  foreign  languages  before  unknown  to  him,  may  in  gn^at 
part  be  traced  to  the  narrative  in  Acts  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Although  a  few  Apologists 
advance  the  plea  that  there  may  have  been  difTerences  in  the 
manifestation,  it  is  generally  recognised  on  both  sides  that,  how- 
ever  differently  described  by  the  two  writers,  the  yXiucnrats  XaX^tr 
of  Paul  and  of  the  Acts  is,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  narrative  has 
been  applied  to  the  didactic  remarks  of  Paul,  and  a  meaning 
forced  upon  them  which  they  cannot  possibly  bear.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  but  for  the  mythical  account  in  the  Acts,  no  one 
would  ever  have  supposed  that  the  ykioca-ais  XoXctv  of  Paul  was 
the  gift  of  speaking  foreign  languages  without  previous  study  or 
practice.  In  the  interminable  controversy  r^arding  the  pheno- 
menon, moreover,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  fundamental  error, 
on  both  sides  too  often,  to  have  considered  it  necessary  to  the 
acceptance  of  any  explanation  that  it  should  equally  suit  both  the 
remarks  of  Paul  and  the  account  in  Acts.  The  only  right  course 
is  to  test  the  narrative  by  the  distinct  and  authoritative  statements 
of  the  Apostle ;  but  to  adopt  the  contrary  course  is  much  the  same 
procedure  as  altering  the  natural  interpretation  of  an  original 
historical  document  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  romance  of 
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some  unknown  writer  of  a  later  day.  The  Apostle  Paul  writes  as 
a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of  phenomena  which  affected  him- 
self, and  regarding  which  he  gives  the  most  valuable  direct  and 
indirect  information.  The  unknown  author  of  the  Acts  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene  which  he  describes,  and  his  narrative 
bears  upon  its  very  surface  the  clearest  marks  of  traditional  and 
legendary  treatment.  The  ablest  Apologists  freely  declare  that 
the  evidence  of  Paul  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  that  of  the 
unknown  and  later  writer,  and  must  be  preferred  before  it.  The 
majority  of  those  who  profess  to  regard  the  narrative  as  historical 
explain  away  its  clearest  statements  with  startling  ingenuity,  or 
conceal  them  beneath  a  cloud  of  words.  The  references  to  the 
phenomenon  in  later  portions  of  the  Acts  are  in  themselves  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  narrative  in  chapter  ii.  The  detailed 
criticism  of  Paul  is  the  only  contemporary,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
only  trustworthy,  account  we  possess  regarding  the  gift  of 
"tongues."'  We  must,  therefore,  dismiss  from  our  minds,  if 
possible,  the  bias  which  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  has  unfortunately 
created,  and  attend  solely  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle.  If  his 
report  of  the  phenomenon  discredit  that  of  the  unknown  and  later 
writer,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  latter.  In  any  case,  it  is  the 
testimony  of  Paul  which  is  referred  to  and  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider,  and  later  writers  must  not  be  allowed  to  invest 
it  with  impossible  meanings.  Even  if  we  had  not  such  undeniable 
reasons  for  preferring  the  statements  of  Paul  to  the  later  and  un- 
trustworthy narrative  of  an  unknown  writer,  the  very  contents  of 
the  latter,  contrasted  with  the  more  sober  remarks  of  the  Apostle, 
would  consign  it  to  a  very  subordinate  place. 

Discussing  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  in  Acts,  which  he,  of  course, 
regards  as  the  instantaneous  communication  of  ability  to  speak  in 
foreign  languages,  Zeller  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  The 
supposition  of  such  a  miracle  is  opposed  to  a  right  view  of  divine 
agency  and  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and,  in  this  case  in 
particular,  to  a  right  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
The  composition  and  the  properties  of  a  body  may  be  altered  through 
external  influence,  but  mental  acquirements  are  attained  only 
through  personal  activity,  through  practice ;  and  it  is  just  in  this 
that  spirit  distinguishes  itself  from  matter :  that  it  is  free,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  it  has  not  itself  spontaneously  introduced. 
The  external  and  instantaneous  in-pouring  of  a  mental  acquirement 
is  a  representation  which  refutes  itself."  In  reply  to  those  who 
object  to  this  reasoning,  he  retorts :  "  The  assertion  that  such  a 
miracle  actually  occurred  contradicts  the  analogy  of  all  attested 

'  We  need  not  here  say  anything  of  the  reference  in  Mark  xvi.  17,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  later  and  spurious  addition  to  the  Gospel. 
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experience ;  that  it  is  invented  by  an  individual  or  by  tnulici<»i 
corresponds  with  it ;  when,  therefore,  the  historical  writer  has  onlj 
the  choice  between  these  two  alternatives,  he  must,  according  to 
the  laws  of  historical  probability,  under  all  the  circumstances,  un- 
conditionally decide  for  the  second.  He  must  do  this  even  if  an 
eye-witness  of  the  pretended  miracle  stood  before  him ;  he  must 
all  the  more  do  so  if  he  has  to  do  with  a  statement  which,  beyond 
doubt  not  proceeding  from  an  eye-witness,  is  more  possibly  seipar 
rated  by  some  generations  from  the  event  in  question."* 

These  objections  are  not  confined  to  rationalistic  critics,  and  do 
not  merely  represent  the  arguments  of  scepticism.  Neander 
expresses  similar  sentiments,'  and  after  careful  examination  pro- 
nounces the  narrative  in  Acts  untrustworthy,  and,  adhering  to  die 
representations  of  Paul,  rejects  the  theory  that  yXMaanrats  XaXdv 
was  speech  in  foreign  languages  supematundly  imparted.  Meyer, 
who  arrives  at  much  the  same  result  as  Neander,  speaks  still  more 
emphatically.  He  says:  "  Tkis  supposed  gift  of  tongues  (all 
languages),  however,  was  in  the  apostolic  age,  partly  unneassary 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  preachers  thereof  only 
required  to  be  able  to  speak  Hebrew  and  Greek;  ^isitHy  ioo gemeraij 
as  amongst  the  assembly  there  were  certainly  many  who  were  not 
called  to  be  teachers.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  again,  it  would 
also  have  Xi&oxi  premature^  as,  before  all,  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  would  have  required  it,  in  whom,  nevertheless,  there  is  as 
little  trace  of  any  subsequent  reception  of  it  as  that  he  preached 
otherwise  than  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  But  now,  how  is  the  event 
to  be  historically  judged  f  Regarding  this  the  foUowing  is  to  be 
observed :  As  the  instantaneous  bestowal  of  facility  in  a  foreign 
language  is  neither  logically  possible  nor  psychologically  and 
morally  conceivable,  and  as  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  such  a 
thing  in  the  Apostles  is  perceptible  in  their  Epistles  and  elsewhere 
(on  the  contrary,  comp.  xiv.  11);  as,  further,  if  it  was  only 
momentary,  the  impossibility  increases,  and  as  Peter  himself  in  hk 
speech  does  not  once  make  the  slightest  reference  to  the  foreign 
languages ;  therefore — ^whether,  without  any  intimation  in  the  text, 
one  consider  that  Pentecost  assembly  as  a  representation  of  all 
future  Christianity,  or  not — the  occurrence,  as  Luke  relates  it, 
cannot  be  transmitted  in  its  actual  historical  details."^ 

Let  us  a  little  examine  the  particulars  of  the  narrative  in 
Acts  ii.  All  the  brethren  were  assembled  in  one  place,  a  house 
(oficos),  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  the 
preceding  chapter  (i.  15)  we  learn  that  the  number  of  disciples 
was  then  about  120,  and  the  crowd  which  came  together  when 

'  IZeller,  £>ta  Apastel^sch,.,  p.  85  f.  ■  PflanMungy  u,  s.  w.,  p.  16. 

5  Meyer,  A>.  ex.  iTbtuh  itb.  die  Apostelgesch,^  4U  auJI,,  1870,  p.  54  f. 
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the  miraculous  occurrence  took  place  must  have  been  great, 
seeing  that  it  is  stated  that  3,000  souls  were  baptised  and  added 
to  the  Church  upon  the  occasion  (li.  41).  Passing  over  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  numbers  of  the  disciples,  which  might  well  surprise 
us  after  the  information  given  by  the  Gospels,'  we  may  ask  in  what 
house  in  Jerusalem  could  such  a  multitude  have  assembled? 
Apologists  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  replying  to  the 
(Question,  but  whether  placing  the  scene  in  one  of  the  halls  or 
courts  of  the  Temple,  or  in  an  imaginary  house  in  one  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  Temple,  the  explanation  is  equally  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  How  did  the  multitude  so  rapidly  know  of  what 
was  passing  in  a  private  house  ?  We  shall  say  nothing  at  present 
of  the  sound  of  the  "  rushing  mighty  wind "  which  filled  all  the 
house,  nor  of  the  descent  of  the  "  tongues  as  of  fire,"  nor  of  the 
\*arious  interpretations  of  these  phenomena  by  apologetic  writers. 
These  incidents  do  not  add  to  the  historical  character  of  the 
narrative,  nor  can  it  be  pronounced  either  clear  or  consistent. 
The  brethren  assembled  "  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
l:)egan  to  speak  with  other  tongues  {Xakelv  frc/xit?  yXwoxrais), 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."'  Apologists,  in  order  some- 
what to  save  the  historical  credit  of  the  account  and  reconcile  it 
with  the  statements  of  Paul,  have  variously  argued  that  there  is  no 
affirmation  made  in  the  narrative  that  speech  in  foreign  languages 
previously  unknown  was  imparted.  The  members  of  the  fifteen 
nations  who  hear  the  Galilaeans  speaking  "  in  our  own  language 
wherein  we  were  born "  (t^  i8t^  StaXcKxy  rjfixov  €v  ^  eyev- 
v7j^fjL€v)  are  disposed  of  with  painful  ingenuity ;  but,  passing 
over  all  this,  it  is  recognised  by  unprejudiced  critics  on  both  sides 
that  at  least  the  author  of  Acts,  in  writing  this  account,  intended 
to  represent  the  brethren  as  instantaneously  speaking  those  pre- 
viously unknown  foreign  languages.  A  few  writers  represent  the 
miracle  to  have  been  one  of  hearing  rather  than  of  speaking,  the 
brethren  merely  praising  God  in  their  own  tongue,  the  Aramaic, 
but  the  spectators  understanding  in  their  various  languages.^  This 
only  shifts  the  difficulty  from  the  speakers  to  the  hearers,  and  the 
explanation  is  generally  repudiated.  It  is,  however,  freely  granted 
by  all  that  history  does  not  exhibit  a  single  instance  of  such  a  gift 
of  tongues  having  ever  been  made  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Paul,  who  claimed  the  possession  of  the 
gift  of  tongues  in  a  superlative  degree  (i  Cor.  xiv.  18),  does  not 
appear  to  have  spoken  more  languages  than  Aramaic  and  Greek. 

*  John  xvi.  31  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  7.  "  Acts  ii.  4. 

3  Schneckenburger,  Beiirdge^  p.  84 ;  Svensen,  Zeitsckr.  luth.  Th,  u,  JCirche, 
1859,  p.  I  f.  This  view  was  anciently  held  by  Gregory  Naz.  {Orat.  44) »  and 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  it  was  adopted  by  Erasmus 
and  others. 
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Fie  writes  to  the  Romans  in  the  latter  tongue,  and  not  in  Latin, 
and  to  the  Galatians  in  the  same  language  instead  of  their  owil 
Peter,  who  appears  to  have  addressed  the  assembled  nations  in 
Greek  on  this  very  occasion,  does  not  in  his  speech  either  refer  to 
foreign  languages  or  claim  the  gift  himself,  for  in  verse  15  he 
speaks  only  of  others :  "  For  these  (oSrot)  are  not  drunken.' 
Every  one  remembers  the  ancient  tradition  recorded  by  Papias, 
and  generally  believed  by  the  Fathers,  that  Mark  accompaiiied 
Peter  as  his  "interpreter"  (cpfuyvcur^s).'  The  first  Epistle 
bearing  the  name  of  Peter,  and  addressed  to  some  of  the  veiy 
nations  mentioned  in  Acts,  to  sojourners  "in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,"  is  written  in  Greek  ;  and  so  art 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  other  works  of  the  New 
Testament.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that,  to  take  only  one 
language  for  instance,  the  Greek  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment leaves  something  to  be  desired,  and  that,  if  the  writers 
possessed  such  a  supernatural  gift,  they  evidently  did  not  speak 
even  so  important  and  current  a  language  with  absolute  purity. 
"  Le  style  des  icrivains  sacriSy^  writes  a  modem  Apologist,  ^*montrt 
ciairement  quails  ant  appris  la  langite  grecque  et  qy^ils  ne  la 
poss^dent  pas  de  droit  divin  et  par  inspiration^  car  ils  Picrtvent 
sans  correction^  en  la  surchargeant  de  locutians  hibrcuques^*^  In 
fact,  as  most  critics  ix>int  out,  there  never  was  a  period  at  which  a. 
gift  of  foreign  tongues  was  less  necessary  for  intercourse  with  the 
civilised  world,  Greek  being  almost  everywhere  current.  As 
regards  the  fifteen  nations  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  repre- 
sented on  this  great  occasion,  Neander  says :  "  It  is  certain  that 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Cyrene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya 
and  Eg3qpt  peopled  by  Greek  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek 
language  was  in  great  part  more  current  than  the  old  national 
tongue.  There  remain,  out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  languages, 
at  most  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  more 
rhetorical  than  historical  stamp  of  the  narrative  is  evident  "3 

This  rhetorical  character,  as  contradistinguished  from  sober 
history,  is,  indeed,  painfully  apparent  throughout.  The  presence 
in  Jerusalem  of  Jews,  devout  men  "from  every  nation  under 
heaven,"  is  dramatically  opportune,  and  thus  representatives  of  the 
fifteen  nations  are  prepared  to  appear  in  the  house  and  hear  their 
own  languages  in  which  they  were  born  spoken  in  so  supernatural, 

'  Cf.  Eusebius,  H.  E,y  iii.  39,  v.  8 ;  Irenaeus,  Adu,  Har,^  iii.  i,§  I  ;  TeitnUian, 
Adv,  Marc.y  iv.  5. 

'  De  Pressens^,  HisL  des  Trois  prenu  Siicles,  i.,  p.  356.  Neander  {P^iatt- 
MUMigr,  u,  s.  w,,  p.  14  {,),  Reass  {/^ev.  d,  TfUol,^  1851,  iii.,  p.  S4  f.),  and  many 
other  able  writers,  still  more  strongly  enforce  these  argnments. 

3  Neander,  PJlansungy  u,  s,  w,,  p.  18. 
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though  useless,  a  manner  by  the  brethren.  They  are  all  said  to 
have  been  "  confounded  "  at  the  phenomenon,  and  the  writer  adds 
(ii.  7  f.)  •  "  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  marvelled,  saying, 
Behold,  are  not  all  these  which  speak  Galilaeans  ?  And  how  hear 
we  every  man  in  our  own  language  wherein  we  were  born  ?"  etc. 
Did  all  the  multitude  say  this?  or  is  not  the  writer  merely 
ascribing  probable  sentiments  to  them?  How,  again,  did 
they  know  that  the  hundred  and  twenty,  or  more,  brethren 
were  Galilseans  ?  Further  on  the  writer  adds  more  of  the  same  kind 
(verses  1 2, 13):  "And  they  were  all  amazed  and  were  in  doubt,  saying 
one  to  another,  What  may  this  mean  ?  But  others,  mocking, 
said:  They  are  full  of  sweet  wine."  Is  it  not  a  strange  manner  of 
accounting  for  such  a  phenomenon  as  (verse  11)  hearing  people 
speaking  in  their  own  tongues  the  great  works  of  God  to  suppose 
that  they  are  drunken  ?  People  speaking  with  tongues,  in  Paul's 
sense  (i  Cor.  xiv.  23,  24,  33),  and  creating  an  unintelligible  tumult, 
might  well  lead  strangers  to  say  that  they  were  either  mad  or 
drunken ;  but  the  praise  of  God  in  foreign  language,  understood 
by  so  many,  could  not  convey  such  an  impression.  Peter  does 
not,  in  explanation,  simply  state  that  they  are  speaking  foreign 
languages  which  have  just  been  supematurally  imparted  to  them,  but 
argues  (verse  15)  that  "these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  for  it 
is  the  third  hour  of  the  day,"  too  early  to  be  "  full  of  sweet  wine," 
and  proceeds  to  assert  that  the  phenomenon  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  of  Joel,  in  which,  although  the  pouring 
out  of  God's  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  is  promised  "  in  the  last  days," 
and,  as  a  result,  that  "your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,"  not  a  single  word  is  said  of  any  gift  of  "tongues," 
foreign  or  otherwise.  The  miraculous  phenomenon  in  question  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
accomplishment.  It  does  not  much  help  matters  to  argue  that 
the  miracle,  although  not  for  future  use,  was  intended  as  a  sign. 
We  shall  see  what  Paul  says  regarding  yXwo-crats  XaXciv  as  a 
sign,  but  we  may  here  merely  point  out  that  the  effect  produced 
in  the  Corinthian  Church  is  rather  an  impression  of  madness, 
whilst  here  it  leads  to  a  mocking  accusation  of  drunkenness.  The 
conversion  of  the  3,000  is  by  no  means  referred  to  the  speaking 
with  tongues,  but  simply  to  the  speech  of  Peter  (ii.  37  f., 
41).  From  no  point  of  view  is  there  cohesion  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  narrative ;  it  is  devoid  of  verisimilitude.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  so  many  critics  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
recognise  unhistorical  elements  in  the  narrative  in  Acts,  not  to  use 
a  stronger  term.  To  allow  such  an  account  to  influence  our  inter- 
pretation of  PauFs  statements  regarding  the  gift  of  tongues  is  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  and  no  one  who  appreciates  the  nature  of 
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the  case,  and  who  carefully  examines  the  narrative  of  the  unknown 
writer,  can,  we  think,  hesitate  to  reject  his  theory  of  a  supernatural 
bestowal  of  power  to  speak  foreign  languages. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  account  in  Acts,  and. 
although  we  cannot  here  pause  to  do  so  with  any  minuteness,  wt 
may  at  least  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  the  narrative  is  hstsGiL 
There  is  no  doubt  that  then,  as  now,  the  Jews  commeniorated  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai.  It  seemed 
good  to  the  author  of  Acts  that  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  ^  who 
was  to  abrogate  that  law  and  replace  it  by  a  dispensation  of  grace, 
should  inaugurate  the  new  law  of  love-  and  liberty'  with  sign? 
equally  significant  and  miraculous.  It  is  related  in  Exodus  xix,  iS 
that  the  Ix)rd  descended  upon  Sinai  "  in  fire,"  and  that  the  whole 
mount  quaked  greatly.  The  voice  of  God  pronounced  the 
decalogue,  and,  as  the  Septuagint  version  renders  our  Exodus  xi- 
18:  "  All  the  people  saw  the  voice,  and  the  lightnings  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  and  the  mountain  smoking."  According  to 
Rabbinical  tradition  when  God  came  down  to  give  the  law 
to  the  Israelites,  he  appeared  not  to  Israel  alone,  but  to  all  the 
other  nations,  and  the  voice  in  which  the  law  was  given  went  tc 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  was  heard  of  all  peoples.  3  It  will  Ix 
remembered  that  the  number  of  the  nations  was  supposed  to  Ix 
seventy,  each  speaking  a  different  language,  and  the  law  was  given 
in  the  one  sacred  Hebrew  tongue.  The  Rabbins  explained. 
however  :  "  The  voice  from  Sinai  was  divided  into  seventy  voices 
and  seventy  languages,  so  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  heard  (the 
law),  and  each  heard  it  actually  in  its  own  language."*  And  again 
"Although  the  ten  commandments  were  promulgated  with  one 
single  tone,  yet  it  is  said  (  Exodus  xx.  15),  *  All  people  heard  the 
voices*  (in  the  plural  and  not  the  voice  in  the  singular);  '  the  reason 
is  :  As  the  voice  went  forth  it  was  divided  into  seven  voices,  and 
then  into  seventy  tongues,  and  every  people  heard  the  Law  in  it> 
own  mother-tongue.'  "^  The  same  explanation  is  given  of  Psalni 
Ixviii.  II,  and  the  separation  of  the  voice  into  seven  voices  and 
seventy  tongues  is  likened  to  the  sparks  beaten  by  a  hammer  from 
molten  metal  on  the  anvil.^  Philo  expresses  the  same  ideas  in 
several  places.  We  can  only  extract  one  passage  in  which,  speak- 
ing of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  discussing  the  manner 
in  which  God  proclaimed  the  decalogue,  he  says  :    "  For  God  is 

not  like  a  man  in  need  of  a  voice  and  of  a  tongue but  i: 

seems  to  me  that  at  that  time  he  performed  a  most  holy  and 

'  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37.  '  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  2i  f. 

3  Bad,  Sevackim^  116  a.  ;  Gfrorer,  Dasjahrh.  des  HcilSy  ii.  392  f, 
*  Sckettioth  Rabba,  70  d.  ;  Gfrurer,  ib. ,  ii.  393. 
5  Midrash  Tamhtttnah^  26,  c.  ;  Gfrorer,  ib.^  ii.  393. 
.  6  Midrash  IWin  ;  Bad.  Schabbath,  85  b.;  Gfrorer,  ib.,  ii  393  f. 
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beseeming  wonder,  commanding  an  invisible  voice  to  be  created 

in  air,  more  wonderful  than  all  instruments not  lifeless,  but 

neither  a  form  of  living  creature  composed  of  body  and  soul,  but  a 

reasonable  soul  full  of  clearness  and  distinctness,  which  formed 

and  excited  the  air  and  transformed  it  into  flaming  fire,  and  sounded 

forth  such  an  articulated  voice,  like  breath  through  a  tmmpet, 

that   it  seemed  to  be  equally  heard  by  those  who  were  near  and 

those  furthest  off."'     A  little  further  on  he  says :    **  But  from  the 

midst    of  the   fire   streaming   from    heaven   a   most  awful  voice 

sounded  forth,  the  flame  being  articulated  to  language  familiar  to  the 

hearers,   which  made  that  which  was  said  so  vividly  clear  as  to 

seem  rather  seeing  than  hearing  it."*     It   requires  no  elaborate 

explanation  to  show  how  this  grew  into  the  miracle  at  Pentecost  at 

the   inauguration  of  the   Christian  dispensation,  when  suddenly 

there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind 

which  filled  all  the  house  where  the  disciples  were,   and   there 

appeared  to  them  tongues  as   of  fire  parting  asunder  which  sat 

upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 

and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  even  as  the  Spirit  gave 

them  utterance,  so  that  devout  men  from  every  nation  under  heaven 

heard  them  speaking,  everyone  in  his  own  language  wherein  he  was 

bom,  the  great  works  of  God. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  passages  in  the  Acts  where  the  gift 
of  tongues  is  mentioned,  we  find  that  the  interpretation  of  foreign 
languages  supematurally  imparted  is  quite  out  of  place.  When 
Peter  is  sent  to  Cornelius,  as  he  is  addressing  the  centurion  and 
his  household,  and  even  before  they  are  baptised  (x.  44),  "the 
Holy  Spirit  fell  on  all  them  who  hear  the  word  ";  and  the  sign  of 
it  is  (v.  46)  that  they  are  heard  "speaking  with  tongues  and 
magnifying  God"  (XaXovKrwv  yAoxrcrats  koI  /xcyaXvvovrwv  rhv 
^€ov),  precisely  like  the  disciples  at  Pentecost  (cf.  ii.  11,  xi.  15  f.)- 
As  this  gift  fell  on  all  who  heard  the  word  (x.  44),  it  could 
not  be  a  sign  to  unbelievers ;  and  the  idea  that  Cornelius  and  his 
house  immediately  began  to  speak  in  foreign  languages,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Corinthians,  probably  no  one  understood, 
instead  of  simply  "  magnifying  God  "  in  their  own  tongue,  which 
everyone  understood,  is  almost  ludicrous,  if  without  offence  we 
may  venture  to  say  so.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  xix.  6.  We 
must  again  allow  an  eminent  Apologist,  who  will  not  be  accused 
of  irreverence,  to  characterise  such  a  representation.  "  Now,  in 
such  positions  and  such  company,  speech  in  foreign  tongues 
would  be  something  altogether  without  object  and  without  meaning. 

'  De  decern  Oraculis,  §  9,  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  185  f. 

»  /^.,  §   II,  ed.   Mangey,  ii.   188;    cf.   De  Septenario  et  fesHs,   §  22,  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  295  f. 
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Where  the  consciousness  of  the  grace  of  salvation,  and  of  a 
heavenly  life  springing  from  it,  is  first  aroused  in  man,  his  own 
mother  tongue  verily,  not  a  foreign  language,  will  be  the  natural 
expression  of  his  feelings.  Or  we  must  imagine  a  magical  power 
which,  taking  possession  of  men,  like  instruments  without 
volition,  forces  them  to  utter  strange  tones — a  thing  contradicting 
all  analogy  in  the  operations  of  Christianity."'  The  good  sense 
of  the  critic  revolts  against  the  natural  submission  of  the 
Apologist. 

We  have  diverged  so  far  in  order  prominently  to  bring  before 
the  reader  the  nature  and  source  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  gift 
of  "tongues"  signifies  instantaneous  power  to  speak   unlearnt 
foreign   languages.      Such  an  interpretation  is   derived    almost 
entirely  from  the  mythical  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  statements  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  supposed  miraculous 
Charisma  really  is.     That  it  is  something  very  different  from  what 
the  unknown   writer  represents   it  in  the  episode  of  Pentecost 
cannot    be    doubted.      *'  Whoever  has,   ev«i    once,    read   with 
attention  what  Paul  writes  of  the  speaking  with  tongues  in  the 
Corinthian  community,"  writes  Thiersch,  "  knows  that  the  differ- 
ence  between  that  gift  of  tongues  and  this  (of  Acts   ii.)  could 
scarcely  be  greater.     There,  a  speech  which  no  mortal  can  under- 
stand without  interpretation,  and  also  no  philologist  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  interpret ;  here,  a  speech  which  requires  no  inter- 
pretation.    That  gift  serves  only  for  the  edification  of  the  speaker; 
this  clearly  also  for  that  of  the  hearer.     The  one  is  of  no  avail  for 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant;   the  other,  clearly,  is  imparted 
wholly  for  that  purpose."" 

It  may  be  well  that  we  should  state  a  few  reasons  which  show 
that  Paul,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  does  not  intend,  in 
speaking  of  yXaWats  XaXciv,  to  represent  speech  in  foreign 
languages.  In  the  very  outset  of  the  dissertation  on  the  subject 
(xiv.  2),  Paul  very  distinctly  declares  as  the  principal  reason  for 
preferring  prophecy  to  the  gift  of  tongues :  "  For  he  that  sp)eaketfa 
with  a  tongue  (XaXcav  ykiaorrg)  speaketh  not  unto  men,  but  unto 
God ;  for  no  one  understandeth^  (ou&is  okovci)."  How  could 
this  be  said  if  ykiaa-iTQ  Xaketv  meant  merely  speaking  a  foreign 
language  ?  The  presence  of  a  single  person  versed  in  the  languagt 
spoken  would,  in  such  a  case,  vitiate  the  whole  of  Paul's  argument 

'  Neander,  P/lanzung,  m.  j.  w.,  p.  19. 

'  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche  im  apost,  Zeit alter ^  2te  aufi.f  1858,  p.  68  f. 

3  The  literal  meaning,  of  course,  is  ''no  one  heareth";  out  the  sense  is 
^*\iezxt.\h  with  the  understanding^  Cf.  Mark  iv.  33  and  the  Ixx.  version  d 
Gen.  xi.  7,  Isaiah  xxxvi.  11,  etc.,  where  dKoi^cv  has  this  meaning.  The 
word  is  rightly  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
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The  statement  made  is  general,  it  will  be  observed,  and  not 
limited  to  one  community ;  but,  applied  to  a  place  like  Corinth, 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities,  in  which  merchants,  seamen, 
and  visitors  of  all  countries  were  to  be  found,  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  have  characterised  a  foreign  tongue  as  absolutely 
unintelligible.  In  xiv.  9,  Paul  says :  "  So  likewise  ye,  unless  ye 
utter  by  the  tongue  (5ta  rrjs  yXwotnys)  words  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken?  for  ye  will  be 
speaking  into  air."  How  could  Paul  use  the  expression,  "  by  the 
tongue,"  if  he  meant  a  foreign  language  in  verse  2  and  elsewhere? 
He  is  comparing  yXwcnrat?  ka\&v  in  the  preceding  verses  with 
the  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  point  reached  in  verse  9 
clearly  brings  home  the  application  of  his  argument — ^the  yXwr- 
o-ats  kaXuv  is  unintelligible,  like  the  pipe  or  harp,  and,  unless 
the  tongue  utter  words  which  have  an  understood  meaning,  it  is 
mere  speaking  into  air.  Is  it  possible  that  Paul  could  call  speech 
in  a  language  foreign  to  him,  perhaps,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was 
the  mother  tongue  of  some  nation,  ^'speaking  into  air"?  In  such 
case  he  must  have  qualified  his  statement  by  obvious  explanations, 
of  which  not  a  word  appears  throughout  his  remarks.  That  he 
does  not  speak  of  foreign  languages  is  made  still  more  clear  by  the 
next  two  verses  (verse  10),  in  which,  continuing  his  argument  from 
analogy,  he  actually  compares  yXwo-crais  XaX&v  with  speech  in 
foreign  languages,  and  ends  (verse  11) :  "If,  therefore,  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a 
barbarian  (foreigner)  and  he  that  speaketh  a  barbarian  (foreigner) 
in  my  judgment."'  Paul's  logic  is  certainly  not  always  beyond 
reproach,  but  he  cannot  be  accused  of  perpetrating  such  an  anti- 


xiv.  6  Paul  savs :  "  If  I  come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues 
{yktaaxrai^  XaXoiv),  what  shall  I  profit  you,  unless  I  shall  speak  to 
you,  either  in  revelation,  or  knowledge,  or  in  prophecy,  or  in 
teaching  ?"  (^v  diroKaXv^tt  rj  tv  yvioa-et  rj  €v  7rpo<fyrfT€i^  rj  €v  ^i^XV)  > 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  compare  such  unintelligible  speech 
with  musical  instruments.  It  is  obvious  that  revelation, 
knowledge,  prophecy,  and  teaching  might  equally  be  expressed  in 
foreign  languages,  and,  therefore,  in  **  speaking  with  tongues  "  it  is 
no  mere  difficulty  of  expression  which  makes  it  unprofitable,  but 
that  general  unintelligibility  which  is  the  ground  of  the  whole 
of  Paul's  objections.      Paul  exclaims  (verse  18):  "I  thank  God  I 

*  I  Cor.  xiv.  II. 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  ^wij  is  used  to  express  language. 
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speak  with  a  tongue  {yhaaxrQ  Xakt^y  more  than  ye  all  (19),  but 
in  a  church  I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding, 
that  I  may  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue 
(ci'  yXioanrQ)"^     We  have  already  pointed  out  that   there  is  no 
evidence  that  Paul  could  speak   many  languages.      So    £sur  as 
we   have    any  information,  he  only    made    use  of  Greek  and 
Aramaic,  and  never  even  preached  where  those  languages  were 
not  current      He  always  employed  the  former  in  his  Epistles, 
whether    addressed    to    Corinth,   Galatia,    or    Rome,    and    his 
knowledge  even  of  that  language  was   not  perfect      Speaking 
"  with  a  tongue "  cannot,  for  reasons   previously  given,  mean  a 
foreign  language ;  and  this  is  still  more  obvious  from  what  he  says 
in  verse  19,  just  quoted,  in  which  he  distinguishes  speaking  with  a 
tongue  from  speaking  with  his  understanding.      Five  words  so 
spoken  are  better  than  ten  thousand  in  a  tongue,   because  be 
speaks  with  the  understanding  in  the  one  case,  and  without  it  in 
the  second.     It  is  clear  that  a  man  speaks  with  his  understanding 
as  much  in  one  language  as  another,  but  it  is  the  main  character- 
istic of  the  speech  we  are  discussing  that  it  is  throughout  opposed 
to  understanding — cf.  verses  14,  15.     It  would  be  inconceivable 
that,  if  this  gift  really  signified  power  to  speak  foreign  languages, 
Paul  could,  on  the  one  hand,  use  the  expressions  in  this  letter  with 
regard  to  it,  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  could  have  failed  to  add 
remarks  consistent  with  such  an  interpretation.     For  instance,  lb 
it  possible  that  the  Apostle,  in  repressing  the  exercise  of   thtr 
Charisma,  as  he  does,  could  have  neglected  to  point  out  some 
other  use  for  it  than  mere  personal  edification  ?     Could  he  have 
omitted  to  tell  some  of  these  speakers  with  tongues  that,  instead 
of  wasting  their  languages  in  a  Church  where  no  one  understood 
them,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  employ  them  in  the  instruction 
of  the  nations  whose  tongues  had  been  supematurally  imparted  10 
them  ?     As  it  is,  Paul  checks  the  use  of  a  gift  bestowed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  reduces  its  operation  to  the  smallest  limits,  with- 
out once  indicating  so  obvious  a  sphere  of  usefulness  for    the 
miraculous    power.       We    need    not    proceed    to  further    argu- 
ments  upon   this  branch  of   the  subject;   although,  in  treating 
other     points,     additional     evidence     will    constantly     present 
itself.     For    the    reasons   we    liave    stated,  and    many   others 
the    great    majority    of    critics    are    agreed    that    the    gift    of 
tongues,    according  to   Paul,  was    not    the  power  of  speaking 
foreign   languages  previously  unknown.3      But  for  the  narrative 

'  This  is  the  reading  of  A,  D,  £,  F,  G,  ^,  and  other  ancient  codices,  azid 
is  adopted  by  most  critics  in  preference  to  yXiiaffoiSf  the  reading  of  B,  K,  I« 

*  I  Cor.  xiv.  18,  19. 

3  So  Bardili,  Baur,  Bleek,  Davidson,  Eichhom,  Ewald,  Fritzsche,  Ofirdrvr. 
Haosrath,  Hilgenfeld,  HolUmann,  Keim,  Meyer,  Neander,  Noack,  Olshauser, 
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in  Acts  ii.  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  two  Charismata,  "  kinds  of 
tongues  "  and  "the  interpretation  of  tongues,"  more  immediately 
in  connection  with  our  inquiry,  as  so-called  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  some  of  their 
principal  characteristics.  The  theory  of  foreign  languages  super- 
naturally  imparted  without  previous  study  may  be  definitively 
laid  aside.  The  interpretation  of  tongues  may  go  with  it,  but 
requires  a  few  observations.  It  is  clear  from  Paul's  words 
throughout  this  dissertation  that  the  interpretation  of  tongues  not 
only  was  not  invariably  attached  to  the  gift  of  tongues'  (i  Cor. 
xiv.  13,  27,  28),  but  was  at  least  often  a  separate  gift  possessed 
without  the  kinds  of  tongues  (cf.  xii.  10,  28,  xiv.  26,  28).     Nothing 

can   be    more   specific   than   xii.  10:  " to  another,  kinds  of 

tongues ;  and  to  another,  interpretation  of  tongues  ";  and  again, 
verse  30  :  "  Do  all  speak  with  tongues  ?  do  all  interpret  ?"  This  is 
indeed  presaged  by  the  "diversities  of  gifts,"  etc.,  of  xii.  4  f. 
Upon  the  hypothesis  of  foreign  languages,  this  would  presuppose 
that  some  spoke  languages  which  they  could  not  interpret,  and 
consequently  could  not  understand,  and  that  others  understood 
languages  which  they  could  not  speak.  The  latter  point  is 
common  enough  in  ordinary  life ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the 
miracle  of  supematurally  receiving  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
languages,  instantaneously  and  without  previous  study,  is  as  great 
as  to  receive  the  power  to  speak  them.  The  anomaly  in  the 
miracle,  merely  to  point  out  a  suggestive  discrepancy  where  all  is 
anomalous,  is  that  the  gift  of  tongues  should  ever  have  been 
separated  from  the  gift  of  interpretation.  If  a  man  understand 
the  foreign  language  he  speaks,  he  can  interpret  it ;  if  he  cannot 
interpret  it,  he  cannot  understand  it ;  and  if  he  cannot  understand 
it,  can  he  p)ossibly  sp>eak  it  ?  Certainly  not,  without  his  having 
been  made  a  perfectly  mechanical  instrument  through  which, 
apart  ft-om  the  understanding  and  the  will,  sounds  are  involuntarily 
produced,  which  is  not  to  be  entertained.  Still  pursuing  the  same 
h5^thesis — the  one  gift  is  to  speak  languages  which  no  one 
understands,  the  other  to  understand  languages  which  no  one 
speaks.     Paul    never    even    assumes    the    probability   that    the 

Overbeck,  Paulus,  Pfleiderer,  de  Presscns^,  Rcnan,  Reuss,  Schaff,  Schrader, 
Schulz,  Schw^ler,  Stap,  Steudel,  De  Wette,  Wieseler,  Weisse,  Zeller,  and 
others. 

*  Ewald  maintains  that  'Mnterpretation"  was  always  separate  from 
"tongues"  (Die  Sendschr  des  Ap,  Paul,,  p.  205,  anm.).  Wieseler  at  one 
time  \st.  u.  Krit.^  1838,  p.  720  f.)  asserted  that  the  speaker  with  tongues 
was  always  his  own  interpreter.  He  sul)sequently  (.S7.  //.  Ar//.,  i860,  p.  117 
f<)  withdrew  this  extraordinary  theory. 
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'*  tongue  "  spoken  is  understood  by  any  one  except  the  interpreter. 
The  interpretation  of  such  obscure  tongues  must  have  been  a 
gift  very  little  used — never,  indeed,  except  as  the  complement  to 
the  gift  of  tongues.  The  natural  and  useful  facility  in  language^ 
is  apparently  divided  into  two  supernatural  and  useless  halves. 
The  idea  is  irresistibly  suggested,  as  apparently  it  was  to  the 
Apostle  himself,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  for  the 
good  of  mankind  and  for  the  honour  of  Christianity  if,  instead  of 
these  two  miraculously  incomplete  gifts,  a  little  iiatural  good 
sense,  five  words  even,  to  be  spoken  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
and  requiring  no  interpretation,  had  been  imparted.  If,  instead 
of  foreign  languages,  we  substitute  the  utterance  of  ecstatic 
religious  excitement,  the  anomaly  of  speaking  a  language  without 
understanding  it  or  being  understood  becomes  intelligible;  and 
equally  so  the  interpretation,  unaccompanied  by  the  power  of 
speaking.  It  is  obvious  in  both  cases  that,  as  no  one  understands 
the  tongue,  no  one  can  determine  whether  the  interpretation  of 
it  be  accurate  or  not.  But  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  sympa- 
thetic nervous  listener  might  suppose  that  he  understood  the 
broken  and  incoherent  speech  of  ecstasy,  and  might  interpret  it 
according  to  his  own  stimulated  imagination.  The  mysterious 
and  unknown  are  suggestive  texts,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
infectious  than  religious  excitement  In  all  this,  however,  is  there 
anything  miraculous  ? 

We  need  not  further  demonstrate  that  the  chief  and  general 
characteristic  of  *^ kinds  of  tongues"  was  that  they  were  unintelligible 
(cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  2,  6-1 1,  13-19).  Speaking  with  the  spirit  (rvcv/ia) 
is  opposed  to  speaking  with  the  understanding  (vovs)  (cf.  verses 
14-16,  etc.).  They  were  not  only  unintelligible  to  others,  but  the 
speaker  himself  did  not  understand  what  he  uttered :  (verse  14)  '*For 
if  I  pray  with  a  tongue  (7X0)0077)  my  spirit  (wcv/ia)  piayelh,  but 
my  understanding  (vavs)  is  unfruitful"  (cf.  15  f.,  19).  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  Paul  speaks  of  these  Charismata  in 
general,  and  not  as  affecting  the  Corinthians  only;  and  we  roust 
now  add  that  he  obviously  does  not  even  insinuate  that  the  "  kinds 
of  tongues"  possessed  by  that  community  was  a  spurious  Charisma, 
or  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  simulate  the  gift ;  for 
nothing  could  have  been  more  simple  than  for  the  Apostle  to 
denounce  such  phenomena  as  false,  and  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
from  the  imitated  speech  with  tongues.  The  most  convincing 
proof  that  his  remarks  refer  to  the  genuine  Charisma  is  that  the 
Apostle  applies  to  himself  the  very  same  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
"tongues"  as  he  enforces  upon  the  Corinthians  (verses  18— 19,  6, 
etc.),  and  characterises  his  own  gift  precisely  as  he  does  theirs 
(verses  6,  11,  14,  15,  19). 

Now,  what  was  the  actual  operation  of  this  singular  miraculous 
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gift,  and  its  utility  whether  as  regards  the  community  or  the  gifted 
individual  ?  Paul  restricts  the  speaking  of  **  tongues  "  in  church 
because,  being  unintelligible,  it  is  not  for  edification  (xiv.  2  f., 
18  f.,  23,  27,  28).  He  himself  does  not  make  use  of  his  gift  for 
the  assemblies  of  believers  (verses  6,  18).  Another  ground  upon 
which  he  objects  to  the  use  of  **  kinds  of  tongues "  in  public  is 
that  all  the  gifted  apparently  speak  at  once  (verses  23,  27  f.,  33).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  all  the  Charismata  and  their  operations 
are  described  as  due  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(xii.  4  f.);  and  immediately  following  their  enumeration,  ending 
with  "kinds  of  tongues"  and  ** interpretation  of  tongues,"  the 
Apostle  resumes  (verse  11),  *^but  all  these  worketh  one  and  the 
same  Spirit,  dividing  to  each  severally  as  he  wills  ";  and  in  Acts  ii.  4 
the  brethren  are  represented  as  speaking  with  tongues  *'as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Now,  the  first  thought  which  presents 
itself  is :  How  can  a  gift  which  is  due  to  the  direct  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  possibly  be  abused  ?  We  must  remember  clearly  that 
the  speech  is  not  expressive  of  the  understanding  of  the  speaker.  The 
TTvtv/jaTucol  spoke  under  the  inspiration  of  the  supernatural  Agent, 
that  which  neither  they  nor  others  understood.  Is  it  permissible 
to  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could  inspire  speech  with  tongues 
at  an  unfitting  time  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  this  Spirit  can  actually 
have  prompted  many  people  to  speak  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  the  utter  disturbance  of  order  ?  Is  not  such  a  gift  of  tongues 
more  like  the  confusion  of  tongues  in  Babel'  than  a  christian 

Charisma?     "And  the  Lord  said:    Go  to,  let  us  go  down 

and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand 
one  another's  speech."* 

In  spite  of  his  abstract  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Charisma,  Paul's  language  unconsciously  betrays  practical 
doubt  as  to  its  character.  Does  not  such  sarcasm  as  the 
following  seem  extremely  indecorus  when  criticising  a  result 
produced  directly  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  (xiv.  23)  "  If,  there- 
fore, the  whole  church  be  come  into  one  place  and  all  speak 
with  tongues,  and  there  come  in  unlearned  and  unbelieving 
persons,  will  they  not  say  ye  are  mad  f'  At  Pentecost  such  an 
assembly  was  supposed  to  be  drunken.3  The  whole  of  the  counsel 
of  the  Apostle  upon  this  occasion  really  amounts  to  an  injunction 
to  quench  the  Spirit.  It  is  quite  what  might  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  the  excitement  of  ecstatic  religion,  that  the  strong  emotion 
should  principally  find  vent  in  the  form  of  prayer  and  praise 
(verse  15  f.);  equally  so  that  it  should  be  unintelligible,  and  that  no 
one  should  know  when  to  say  "Amen"  (verse  16),  and  that  all 

'  Of.  Schrader,  Der  Ap,  Paulus,  ii.,  p.  72  f-  '  Gen.  xi.  6,  7. 

3  The  same  gift,  it  is  generally  understood,  is  referred  to  in  Ephes.  v.  18  f. 
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should  speak  at  once ;  and  still  more  so  that  the  practical  lesult 
should  be  tumult  (verses  23,  33).  All  this,  it  might  appear,  could 
be  produced  without  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  far, 
is  there  any  utility  in  the  miracle  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  it  is  "  for  a  sign."  Paul  argues  upon  this 
point  in  a  highly  eccentric  manner.  "  He  quotes  (v.  21)  Isaiah 
xxviii.  II,  12,  in  a  form  neither  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  nor 
with  the  Hebrew — a,  passage  which  has  merely  a  superficial  and 
verbal  analogy  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  whose  real  historical 
meaning  has  no  reference  to  it  whatever:  "  In  the  Ijslw  it  is  written, 
that  with  men  of  other  tongues  and  with  the  lips  of  others  will  1 
speak  unto  this  people ;  and  yet  for  all  that  they  will  not  hear  me, 
saith  the  Lord."  The  Apostle  continues  with  singular  logic: 
"So  that  (5orT€)  the  tongues  are  for  a  sign  (els  arffidov)  not 
to  those  who  believe,  but  to  the  unbelieving ;  but  prophecy  is  not 
for  the  unbelieving,  but  for  those  who  believe.  If,  therefore,  the 
whole  Church  be  come  into  one  place,  and  all  speak  with  tongues, 
and  there  come  in  unlearned  or  unbelieving  persons,  will  they  not 
say  that  ye  are  mad  ?     But  if  all  prophesy  and  there  come  in  an 

unbeliever he  is  convicted  by  all and  so  falling  on  his  face 

he  will  worship  God,  reporting  that  God  is  indeed  in  you."  The 
Apostle  himself  shows  that  the  tongues  cannot  be  considered  a 
sign  by  unbelievers,  upon  whom,  apparently,  they  produce  no 
other  impression  than  that  the  speakers  are  mad  or  drunken. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  "  kinds  of  tongues  "  described  by 
the  Apostle  are  a  very  sorry  specimen  of  the  "  signs  and  wondeis 
and  powers"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Apostle  prefers  exhortation  in  a  familiar  tongue. 
In  an  ecstatic  state,  men  are  incapable  of  edifying  others;  we  shall 
presently  see  how  far  they  can  edify  themselves.  Paul  utters  the 
pith  of  the  whole  matter  at  the  very  outset  of  his  homily,  wh^i  he 
prefers  exhortation  to  kinds  of  tongues :  verse  2.  "  For  he  that 
speaketh  with  a  tongue  speaketh  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God ;  for 
no  one  understandeth,  but  in  Spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries  "  (AoXei 
fiva-rqpui).  It  is  not  ppssible  to  read  his  words  without  the 
impression  that  the  Apostle  treats  the  whole  subject  with  suppressed 
impatience.  His  mind  was  too  prone  to  believe  in  spiritual 
mysteries,  and  his  nervous  nature  too  susceptible  to  religious 
emotion  and  enthusiasm,  to  permit  him  clearly  to  recognise  the 
true  character  of  the  gift  of  "  tongues";  but  his  good  sense  asserted 
itself,  and,  after  protesting  that  he  would  rather  speak  five  words 
with  his  understanding  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue,  he 
breaks  off  with  the  characteristic  exclamation  (verse  20),  "Brethroi, 
become  not  children  in  your  minds"  (/xiy  waiSia  ytvea-B^.  tuts  4*p€(rivl 
The  advice  is  not  yet  out  of  place. 

What  was  the  private  utility  or  advantage  of  the  supernatural 
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gift  ?  How  did  he  who  spoke  with  a  tongue  edify  himself?  (verse 
4).  Paul  clearly  states  that  he  does  not  edify  the  Church  (verse 
2  f.).  In  the  passage  just  quoted  the  Apostle,  however,  says  that 
the  speaker  "  with  a  tongue  "  "  speaketh  to  God  ";  and  further  on 
(verses  18,  19)  he  implies  that,  although  he  himself  does  not  use 
the  gift  in  public,  he  does  so  in  private.  He  admonishes  (verse  28) 
any  one  gifted  with  tongues,  if  there  be  no  interpreter  present,  to 
*^  keep  silence  in  a  church,  but  let  him  speak  to  himself  and  to 
God."  But  in  what  does  the  personal  edification  of  the  individual 
consist  ?  In  employing  language,  which  he  does  not  comprehend, 
in  private  prayer  and  praise  ?  In  addressing  God  in  some  unin- 
telligible jargon,  in  the  utterance  of  which  his  understanding  has 
no  part?  Many  strange  purposes  and  proceedings  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  probably  none  has  been 
imagined  more  incongruous  than  a  gift  of  tongues  unsuitable  for 
the  edification  of  others,  and  not  intelligible  to  the  recipient,  but 
considered  an  edifying  substitute  in  private  devotion  for  his  own 
language.  This  was  certainly  not  the  form  of  prayer  which  Jesus 
taught  his  disciples.'  And  this  gift  was  valued  more  highly  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  than  all  the  rest !  Do  we  not  get  an  instructive 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  other  Charismata  from  this  suggestive 
fact  ?  The  reality  of  miracles  does  not  seem  to  be  demonstrated 
by  these  chapters." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  critics  explain 
ykwaxrais  XaXuv  as  speech  in  an  ecstatic  condition;  and  all 
the  phenomena  described  by  Paul  closely  correspond  with  the 
utterance  of  persons  in  a  state  of  extreme  religious  enthusiasm 
and  excitement,  of  which  many  illustrations  might  be  given  from 
other  religions  before  and  since  the  commencement  of  our  era,"  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  early  and  recent  times. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  proceedings  of  the  heathen  oracles,  the 
wild  writhings  and  cries  of  the  Pythoness  and  the  mystic  utterances 
of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  allusion  to  the 
ecstatic  emotion  of  the  prophets  in  the  account  of  Saul,  i  Sam. 
xix.  34  (cf.  Isaiah  viii.  19,  xxix.  4).  The  Montanists  exhibited 
similar  phenomena,  and  Tertullian  has  recorded  several  instances 
of  such  religious  excitement,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  referred. 
Chrysostom  had  to  repress  paroxysms  of  pious  excitement  closely 
resembling  these  in  the  fourth  century  ;3  and  even  down  to  our 
own  tiroes  instances  have  never  been  wanting  of  this  form  of 

'  Matt.  vi.  5  f. ;  Luke  xi.  i  f. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  every  writer  by  whom  the  arguments  adopted 
throughout  this  section  may  have  been  used  or  suggested,  but  we  very  gladly 
express  obligation,  especially  to  the  writings  of  ^ur,  Zeller,  Meyer,  Reuss, 
Overbeck,  Holtzmann,  and  Neander. 

5  Horn,  in  Is,,  vi.  2. 
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hysterical  religion.  Into  none  of  this  can  we  enter  here.  Enough, 
we  trust,  has  been  said  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  suppo^ 
supernatural  Charismata  of  Paul  from  his  own  account  of  them, 
and  the  information  contained  in  his  Epistles. 

Although   we   have   been  forced   to  examine  in  considerable 
detail  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  Paul  cited  by  Apologists  in 
support  of  miracles,  the  study  is  one  of  great  value  to  our  inquiry. 
These  are  the  only  passages  which  we  possess  in  which  a  con- 
temporary and  eye-witness  describes  what  he  considers   super- 
natural phenomena,  and  conveys  to  us  his  impression  of  miraculous 
agency.     Instead  of  traditional  reports  of  miracles  narrated  by 
writers  who  are  unknown,  and  who  did  not  actually  see  the  occur- 
rences in  question,  we  have  here  a  trustworthy  witness  dealing  with 
matters  in   which   he   was   personally  interested,  and    writing  a 
didactic  homily  upon  the  nature  and  operation  of   Charismata 
which  he  believed  to  be  miraculous,  and  conferred  upon  the  Church 
by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  nineteenth 
century  here  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  age  of  miracles, 
but  at  the  touch    these    miracles  vanish,  and  that  which,  seen 
through   the  golden  mist  of  pious  tradition,  seems    to    possess 
unearthly  power  and  beauty,  on  closer  examination  dwindles  into 
the  prose  of  every-day  life.      The  more  minutely  miracles  are 
scanned,  the  more  unreal  they  are  recognised  to  be.     The  point 
to  which  we  now  desire  to  call  attention,  however,  is  the  belief  and 
the  mental  constitution  of  Paul.     We  have  seen  something  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  gift  of  tongues.     That  the  phenoniena 
described  proceeded  from  an  ecstatic  state,  into  which  persons  of 
highly  excitable  nervous  organisation  are  very  liable  to  ial\  under 
the  operation  of  strong  religious  impressions,  can  scarcely   be 
doubted.      Eminent    Apologists'    have   gravely    illustrated    the 
phenomena  by  the  analogy  of  mesmerism,  somnambulism,  and  the 
effects  of  magnetism.     Paul  asserts  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
influence,  whatever  it  was,  more  than  anyone,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  is  more  credible  than  the  statement,  or  more  characteristic 
of  the  Apostle.     We  desire  to  speak  of  him  with  the  profoundest 
respect  and  admiration.     We  know  more,  from  his  epistles,  of  the 
intimate  life  and  feelings  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  than 
of  any  other  man  of  the  ap)Ostolic  age,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  warm  sympathy  with  his  noble  and  generous  character.     The 
history  of  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  would  sink 
almost  into  commonplace  if  the  grand  figure  of  Paul  were  blotted 
from  its  pages.     But  it  is  no  detraction   to  recognise  that  his 
nervous  temperament  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceprible  of  those 
religious  impressions  which  result  in  conditions  of  ecstatic  trance, 

'  Bleek,  Olshausen,  and  others. 
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to  which,  as  we  actually  learn  from  himself,  he  was  exceptionally 
subject.  The  Effects  of  this  temperament  probably  first  made  him 
a  Christian ;  and  to  his  enthusiastic  imagination  we  owe  most  of 
the  supernatural  dogmas  of  the  religion  which  he  adopted  and 
transformed. 

One  of  these  trances  the  Apostle  himself  recounts,"  always 
with  the  cautious  reserve,  "  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  I  know  not,  God  knoweth,"  how  he  was  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven,  and  in  Paradise  heard  unutterable  words  which  it  is 
not  lawful  for  a  man  to  speak ;  in  immediate  connection  with  which 
he  continues  :  "  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure  by  the 
excess  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  stake  (cricoAo^) 
in  the  flesh,  an  angel  of  Satan  to  buffet  me.'*'  This  was  one  of 
the  "  visions  ((wttoo-wis)  and  revelations  (airoKaXv^cts)  of  the 
Lord  "  of  which  he  speaks,  and  of  which  he  had  such  an  excess 
to  boast.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  was  nearly  akin  to  the  state 
of  ecstatic  trance  in  which  he  spoke  with  tongues  more  than  all  the 
Corinthians  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Paul,  **  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,"  was  ever  actually  caught  up  into  "  the 
third  heaven,"  wherever  that  may  be?  or  doubt  that  this  was 
simply  one  of  the  pious  hallucinations  which  visit  those  who  are 
in  such  a  state  ?  If  we  are  seriously  to  discuss  the  point — it  is 
clear  that  evidence  of  such  a  thing  is  out  of  the  question ;  that 
Paul  himself  admits  that  he  cannot  definitely  describe  what 
happened;  that  we  have  no  other  ground  for  considering  the 
matter  than  the  Apostle's  own  mysterious  utterance;  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  person  subject  to  such  visions  and  hallucinations 
to  distinguish  between  reality  and  seeming ;  that  this  narrative  has 
not  only  all  the  character  of  hallucination,  but  no  feature  of  sober 
fact;  and,  finally,  that,  whilst  it  accords  with  all  experiences  of 
visionary  hallucination,  it  contradicts  all  experience  of  practical 
life.  We  have  seen  that  Paul  believes  in  the  genuineness  and 
supernatural  origin  of  the  divine  Charismata,  and  he  in  like 
manner  believes  in  the  reality  of  his  visions  and  revelations.  He 
has  equal  reason,  or  want  of  reason,  in  both  cases. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  "stake  in  the  flesh"  which, 
upon  the  theory  of  the  diabolical  origin  of  disease,  he  calls 
"an  angel  of  Satan  to  buffet  me"?  There  have  been  many 
conjectures  offered,  but  one  explanation  which  has  been  advanced 
by  able  critics  has  special  force  and  probability.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  '*  stake  in  the  flesh,"  which  almost  all  now  at  least 
recognise  to  have  been  some  physical  malady,  and  very  many 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  I  f. 

'  /J.jxii.  7.  We  need  not  discuss  the  connection  of  jcttiT^  iJurcp/SoXj.  We 
have  adopted  that  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  A.  V. 
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suppose  to  have  been  headache  or  some  other  similar  periodiai] 
and  painful  afTection,  was  in  reality  a  form  of  epilepsy.'  It  ha^ 
been  ably  argued  that  the  representation  of  the  malady  as  "ar. 
angel  of  Satan  "  to  buffet  him,  directly  connects  it  with  nervous 
disorders  like  epilepsy,  which  the  Jews  especially  ascribed  to 
diabolical  influence ;  and  the  mention  of  this  <ricoAo^  in  immediatv. 
continuation  of  his  remarks  on  "  visions "  and  "  revelations," 
which  a  tendency  to  this  very  malady  would  so  materially  assist  m 
producing,  further  confirms  the  conjecture."  No  one  can  deny, 
and  medical  and  psychological  annals  prove,  that  many  men  have 
been  subject  to  visions  and  hallucinations  which  have  never  been 
seriously  attributed  to  supernatural  causes.  There  is  not  one 
single  valid  reason  removing  the  ecstatic  visions  and  trances  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  from  this  class. 

We  do  not  yet  discuss  the  supposed  vision  in  which  he  saw  the 
risen  Jesus,  though  it  is  no  exception  to  the  rest,  but  resene  ii 
for  the  next  chapter.  At  present,  it  suffices  that  we  point  out  the 
bearing  of  our  examination  of  Paul's  general  testimony  to  miraclD 
upon  our  future  consideration  of  his  evidence  for  the  Resurrection. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  his  judgment  as  to  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  Charismata  is  fallacious,  and  that  what  he  considered 
miraculous  were  simply  natural  phenomena,  the  theory  of  the 
reality  of  miracles  becomes  less  tenable  than  ever.  And  if,  further, 
it  be  recognised,  as  we  think  it  necessarily  must  be,  that  Paul  was 
subject  to  natural  ecstatic  trances,  with  all  their  accompan)ing 
forms  of  nervous  excitement — "  kinds  of  tongues,"  visions,  and 
religious  hallucinations — a  strong  and  clear  light  will  fall  upon  hb 
further  testimony  for  miraculous  occurrences  which  we  shall  shortly 
have  before  us. 


*  Ewald,  Scndschr.  (Us  Ap,  Pauius^  p.  307  f.  ;  liausrath,  Der  Ap.  Paujui. 
p.  52  f.  ;  I^lofmann,  Die  fuil.  Schr.  A'.  7'.,  1 866,  ii.  3,  p.  309  ;  Holsien,  /«^ 
£v.  des  Pau/usj  it.  s.  w.,  p.  85  f.  ;  Lightfoot,  Galatiansy  p.  186  f.  ;  Stniuv^ 
Das  Leb./esu,  p.  302  ;  Weber  u.  Iloltzmann,  Gesch.   V.  Isr.^  ii.,  p.  542  f. 

'  Holsten,  Zum  Ev.  des  Paulus  u.  des  Petrusy  t868,  p.  85  f. 
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THE     RESURRECTION    AND    ASCENSION    . 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE    RELATION   OF   EVIDENCE   TO   SUBJECT 

When  the  evidence  of  the  Gospels  regarding  the  great  central 
dogmas  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  is  shown  to  be  untrustworthy 
and  insufficient,  Apologists  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  We  presume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  that,  in  fact,  the  main  weight  of  the  case  rests  upon  his 
Epistles,  as  undoubted  documents  of  the  apostolic  age,  written 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Master.  The 
retort  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work 
that,  so  long  as  the  evidence  of  Paul  remains  unshaken,  the  apolo- 
getic position  is  secure.  We  may  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  able 
work,  part  of  a  passage  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  a 
statement  of  the  case :  "  In  the  first  place,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
historical  attestation,  the  Gospels  are  not  the  strongest  evidence 
for  the  Christian  miracles.  Only  one  of  the  four,  in  its  present 
shape,  is  claimed  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle,  and  of  thiat  the 
genuineness  is  disputed.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  stand  upon 
very  much  the  same  footing  with  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  of  this 
book  we  are  promised  a  further  examination.  But  we  possess  at 
least  some  undoubted  writings  of  one  who  was  himself  a  chief 
actor  in  the  events  which  followed  immediately  upon  those 
recorded  in  the  Gospels;  and  in  these  undoubted  writings  St. 
Paul  certainly  shows  by  incidental  allusions,  the  good  faith  of 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  he  believed  himself  to  be 
endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  that  miracles, 
or  w^hat  were  thought  to  be  such,  were  actually  wrought  by  him 

and  by  his  contemporaries Besides  these  allusions,  St.  Paul 

repeatedly  refers  to  the  cardinal  miracles  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension ;  he  refers  to  them  as  notorious  and  unquestionable 
facts  at  a  time  when  such  an  assertion  might  have  been  easily 
refuted.     On  one  occasion  he  gives  a  very  circumstantial  account 
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of  the  testimony  on  which  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  restetl 
(i  Cor.  XV.  4-8).  And  not  only  does  he  assert  the  Resurrection 
as  a  fact,  but  he  builds  upon  it  a  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  :  *  If 
Christ  be  not  risen/  he  says,  *  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain/  We  do  not  stay  now  to  consider  the  exact 
philosophical  weight  of  this  evidence.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
do  this  when  it  has  received  the  critical  discussion  that  may  be 
presumed  to  be  in  store  for  it  But  as  external  evidence,  in  the 
legal  sense,  it  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  produced,  and  it 
has  been  entirely  untouched  so  far."'  We  have  already  disposed 
of  the  "  allusions  "  above  referred  to.  We  shall  in  due  time  deal 
with  the  rest  of  the  statements  in  this  passage,  but  at  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  agree  at  least  with  the  remark  that,  ''as  external 
evidence,"  the  testimony  of  Paul  "  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
produced."  We  know  at  least  who  the  witness  really  is,  which  is 
an  advantage  denied  us  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels.  It  would 
be  premature  to  express  suiprise  that  we  find  the  case  of 
miracles,  and  more  especially  of  such  stupendous  miracles  as  tht 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  practically  resting  upon  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness.  This  thought  will  intrude  itself,  but  cannot  a: 
present  be  pursued. 

The  allegation  which  we  have  to  examine  is  that  the  Foimder  of 
Christianity,  after  being  dead  and  buried,  rose  from  the  dead  and 
did  not  again  die,  but,  after  remaining  some  time  w  ith  his  disciples, 
ascended  with  his  body  into  heaven.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  com- 
plicate the  question  by  adding  the  other  doctrines  regarding  the 
miraculous  birth  and  divine  origin  and  personality  of  Jesus.  In 
the  problem  before  us  certain  objective  facts  are  asserted  which 
admit  of  being  judicially  tested.  We  have  nothing  to  do  here 
with  the  vague  modem  representation  of  these  events,  by  means  cj: 
which  the  objective  facts  vanish,  and  are  replaced  by  subjective 
impressions  and  tricks  of  consciousness  or  symbols  of  spiritual  life. 
Those  who  adopt  such  views  have,  of  course,  abandoned  all  that  i> 
real  and  supernatural  in  the  supposed  events.  The  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  events  p>reciseh 
as  objective  and  real  as  the  death  and  burial — no  ideal  proct^s 
figured  by  the  imagination  or  embodiments  of  Christian  hope, 
but    tangible   realities,   historical  occurrences  in    the    sense   U 

'  Sanday,  TAt  Gosp€h  in  the  Second  Century^  1S76,  p.  10  f. 

*  In  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  this  is  expressed  as  follows 
Art.  ii.  **who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buned,  etc."  An.  ih. 
'*  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried ;  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed  that  He 
went  down  into  Hell.*'  Art.  iv.  '*  Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  death,  and 
took  again  His  Body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  thr 
{perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith  He  ascended  unto  Heaven,  and  th^it 
sitteth,  until  He  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.'* 
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ordinary  life.  If  Jesus,  after  being  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
did  not  physically  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  in  the  flesh,' 
without  again  dying,  "  ascend  into  Heaven,"  the  whole  case  falls 
to  the  ground.  These  'incidents,  although  stupendous  miracles, 
must  have  been  actual  occurrences.  If  they  did  not  take  place, 
our  task  is  at  an  end.  If  it  be  asserted  that  they  really  did 
take  place,  their  occurrence  must  be  attested  by  adequate  evidence. 
Apologists,  whilst  protesting  that  the  occurrences  in  question  are 
believed  upon  ordinary  historical  evidence,  and  that  Christianity 
requires  no  indulgence,  but  submits  itself  to  the  same  tests  as  any 
other  affirmation,  do  not  practically  act  upon  this  principle,  but, 
as  soon  as  it  is  enunciated,  introduce  a  variety  of  special  •  pleas 
which  remove  the  case  from  the  domain  of  history  into  that  of 
theology,  and  proceed  upon  one  assumption  after  another,  until 
the  fundamental  facts  become  enveloped  and,  so  to  say,  protected 
from  judicial  criticism  by  a  cloud  of  religious  dogmas  and 
hypotheses.'  By  confining  our  attention  to  the  simple  facts 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure  of  ecclesiastical 
Christianity,  we  may  avoid  much  confusion  of  ideas,  and  restrict 
the  field  of  inquiry  to  reasonable  limits.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  limit  our  investigation  to  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension. 

What  evidence  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reality  of  such  supposed  occurrences  ?  The  question  is  one  which 
demands  the  serious  attention  and  consideration  of  every  thoughtful 
man«  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  evidence  requisite  to 
satisfy  our  minds  as  to  the  truth  of  any  statement  should  be 
measured  by  the  nature  of  that  statement  and,  we  may  as 
well  add,  by  its  practical  importance  to  ourselves.  The  news 
that  a  man  was  married  or  a  child  bom  last  week  is  received 
without  doubt,  because  men  are  married  and  children  are  bom 
every  day ;  and,  although  such  pieces  of  gossip  are  frequently 
untrue,  nothing  appears  more  natural  or  more  in  accordance  with 
our  experience.  If  we  take  more  distant  and  less  familiar  events, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  certain  monarch  was  crowned,  and  that 
he  subsequently  died  some  centuries  ago.  If  we  ask  for  proof 
of  the  statement,  nothing  may  be  forthcoming  of  a  very  minute 

'  The  disappearance  of  the  body  from  the  sepulchre,  a  point  much  insisted 
upon,  could  have  had  no  significance  or  reality  if  the  body  did  not  rise  and 
afterwards  ascend. 

'  A  work  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  :  Dr.  Westcott's 
Gospel  of  the  Resurrection.  The  argument  of  this  work  is  of  unquestionable 
ability,  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  we  think,  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
direct  evidence  is  hurried  over,  and  a  mass  of  assertions  and  assumptions,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  utterly  untenable  and  inadmissible,  is  woven  into 
specious  and  eloquent  pleading,  and  does  duty  for  substantial  testimony. 
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or  indubitable  nature.  No  absolute  eye-witness  of  the  coronaDon 
may  have  left  a  clear  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  ceremony ;  and 
possibly  there  may  no  longer  be  extant  a  sufficiently  attested 
document  proving  with  certainty  the  death  of  the  monarch. 
There  are  several  considerations,  however,  which  make  us  j)erfecily 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  incomplete  as  it  may  be.  Monarchs 
are  generally  crowned  and  invariably  die ;  and  the  statement  that 
any  one  particular  monarch  was  crowned  and  died  is  so  completely 
in  conformity  with  experience  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  it  in  the  specific  case.  We  are  satisfied  to  believe  such 
ordinary  statements  upon  very  slight  evidence,  both  because  our 
experience  prepares  us  to  believe  that  they  are  true  and  because 
we  do  not  much  care  whether  they  are  true  or  not.  If  life,  or 
even  succession  to  an  estate,  depended  upon  either  event,  the 
demand  for  evidence,  even  in  such  simple  matters,  would 
be  immensely  intensified.  The  converse  of  the  statement 
would  not  meet  with  the  same  reception.  Would  anyone 
believe  the  affirmation  that  Alfred  the  Great,  for  instance,  did  not 
die  at  all  ?  What  amount  of  evidence  would  be  required  before 
such  a  statement  could  be  pronounced  sufficiently  attested? 
Universal  experience  would  be  so  uniformly  opposed  to 
the  assertion  that  such  a  phenomenon  had  taken  place,  that 
probably  no  evidence  readily  conceivable  could  ensure  the 
belief  of  more  than  a  credulous  few.  The  assertion  that  a  man 
actually  died  and  was  buried,  and  yet  afterwards  rose  from  the 
dead,  is  still  more  at  variance  with  human  experience.  The  pro- 
longation of  life  to  long  periods  is  comparatively  consistent  with 
experience ;  and  if  a  life  extending  to  several  centuries  be 
incredible,  it  is  only  so  in  degree,  and  is  not  absolutely  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature,  which  certainly  under  present  conditions  does 
not  favour  the  supposition  of  such  lengthened  existence,  but  still 
does  not  fix  hard-and-fast  limits  to  the  life  of  man.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  once  been  absolutely  dead,  however,  is 
contrary  to  all  human  experience.  If  to  this  we  add  the  assertion 
that  the  person  so  raised  from  the  dead  never  again  died,  but,  after 
continuing  some  time  longer  on  earth,  ascended  bodily  to  some 
invisible  and  inconceivable  place  called  Heaven,  there  to  "  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,"  the  shock  to  reason  and  common- 
sense  becomes  so  extreme  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  realise  the 
nature  of  the  affirmation.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  endeavour  to 
define  the  evidence  which  could  establish  the  reality  of  the  allied 
occurrences. 

•  As  the  central  doctrines  of  a  religion  upon  which  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race  is  said  to  depend,  we  are  too  deeply  interested 
to  be  satisfied  with  slight  evidence  or  no  evidence  at  alL  It  has 
not  unfrequently  been  made  a  reproach  that  forensic  evidence  is 
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required  of  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  Such  a  course  is 
regarded  as  perfectly  preposterous,  whether  the  test  be  applied  to 
the  primary  assertion  that  a  revelation  has  been  made  at  all,  or  to 
its  contents.  What  kind  of  evidence,  then,  are  we  permitted 
decorously  to  require  upon  so  momentous  a  subject?  Appa- 
rently, just  so  much  as  Apologists  can  conveniently  set  before  us, 
and  no  more.  The  evidence  deemed  necessary  for  the  settlement 
of  a  Scotch  peerage  case,  or  a  disputed  jwill,  is,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  infinitely  more  complete  than  that  which  it  is  thought 
either  pious  or  right  to  expect  in  the  case  of  religion.  The  actual 
occurrence  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  evidence,  and  it  is  scarcely  decent  that  any  man 
should  be  required  to  believe  what  is  so  opposed  to  human 
exjjerience,  upon  more  imperfect  evidence  than  is  required  for  the 
transfer  of  land  or  the  right  to  a  title,  simply  because  ecclesiastical 
dogmas  are  founded  upon  them,  and  it  is  represented  that,  unless 
they  be  true,  "our  hope  is  vain."  The  testimony  requisite  to 
establish  the  reality  of  such  stupendous  miracles  can  scarcely  be 
realised.  Proportionately,  it  should  be  as  unparalleled  in  its 
force  as  those  events  are  in  fact.  Evidence  of  the  actual  death 
of  the  jjerson  requires  to  be  as  complete  sis  evidence  of  his  resur- 
rection. One  point,  moreover,  must  never  be  forgotten.  Human 
testimony  is  exceedingly  fallible  at  its  best.  It  is  liable  to  error 
from  innumerable  causes,  and  most  of  all,  probably,  when  religious 
excitement  is  present,  and  disturbing  elements  of  sorrow,  fear, 
doubt,  or  enthusiasm  interfere  with  the  calmness  of  judgment. 
When  any  assertion  is  made  which  contradicts  unvarying  experi- 
ence, upon  evidence  which  experience  knows  to  be  universally 
liable  to  error,  there  cannot  be  much  hesitation  in  disbelieving  the 
assertion  and  preferring  belief  in  the  order  of  nature.  And  when 
evidence  proceeds  from  an  age  exceptionally  exposed  to  error, 
from  ignorance  of  natural  laws,  and  the  prevalence  of  supersti- 
tion, and  religious  excitement,  it  cannot  be  received  without  the 
gravest  suspicion.  We  make  these  brief  remarks,  in  anticipation, 
as  nothing  is  more  essenrial  in  the  discussion  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  enter  than  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  allegations  which 
are  to  be  tested,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  testimony  required  for 
belief  in  them. 

We  shall  not  limit  our  inquiry  to  the  testimony  of  Paul,  but  shall 
review  the  whole  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension.  Hitherto,  our  examination  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  character,  and  the  value  of  their  evidence  for 
miracles  and  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  here  minutely  to  recapitulate  the  results.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  have  shown,  cannot  be  received  as  testimony  of  the 
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slightest  weight  upon  any  of  the  points  before  us.  Briefly  to  stale 
the  case  of  the  Gospels  in  other  words  than  our  own,  we  repeat  thr 
honest  statement  of  the  able  writer  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter :  *'  In  the  first  place,  merely  as  a  matter  of  historical  attesta- 
tion, the  Gospels  are  not  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  Christian 
miracles.  Only  one  of  the  four,  in  its  present  shape,  is  claimed  as  the 
work  of  an  Apostle,  and  of  that  the  genuineness  is  disputed- "■  We 
may  add  that  the  third  Synoptic  does  not,  in  the  estimation  of 
any  one  who  has  examined  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  gain 
additional  credibility  by  being  composed  by  the  same  author  as 
the  latter  work.  The  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  are  absolutely 
unknown  to  us,  and  in  the  case  of  three  of  them  it  is  not  even 
affirmed  that  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  and  other  miracles,  narrated.  The  undeniably  doubtful 
authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  not  to  make  a  more  positive 
statement  here,  renders  this  work,  which  was  not  written  until 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  at  the  very  least,  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  incapable  of  proving  anything  in  r^ard  to  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension.  A  much  stronger  statement  might  be  made, 
but  we  refer  readers  to  our  preceding  arguments,  and  we  shall 
learn  something  more  of  the  character  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
as  we  proceed. 

Although  we  cannot  attach  any  value  to  the  Gospels  as  evidence, 
we  propose,  before  taking  the  testimony  of  Paul,  to  survey  the 
various  statements  made  by  them  regarding  the  astounding  miracles 
we  are  discussmg.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  cannot 
accept  any  statement  as  true  simply  because  it  is  made  by  a  Gospel 
or  Gospels.  When  it  is  related  in  the  first  Synoptic,  for  instance, 
that  Pilate  took  water  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude, 
saying,  "  I  am  innocent  of  this  man's  blood :  see  ye  to  it  "* — an 
incident  to  which  no  reference,  be  it  said  in  passing,  is  made  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  although  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  have 
deserved  notice — we  cannot  of  course  assume  that  Pilate  actually 
said  or  did  anything  of  the  kind.  A  comparison  of  the  various 
accounts  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  however,  and  careful 
examination  of  their  details,  will  be  of  very  great  use,  by  enabling 
us  to  appreciate  the  pK)sition  of  the  case  apart  from  the  evidence  of 
Paul.  The  indefinite  impression  fostered  by  Apologists,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospels  supplements  and  completes  the  evidence 
of  the  Apostle,  and  forms  an  aggregate  body  of  testimony  of 
remarkable  force  and  volume,  must  be  examined,  and  a  clear 
conception  formed  of  the  whole  case. 

One  point  may  at  once  be  mentioned  before  we  enter  upon  our 
examination    of   the    Gospels.      The   Evangelists  narrate    such 

'  Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century^  p.  ID.  '  Matt  xxvii.  i*. 
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astonishing  occurrences  as  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  with 
{>erfect  composure  and  absence  of  surprise.     This  characteristic  is 
even  made  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  narrative.     The 
impression  made  upon  our  minds,  however,  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  Apologists  desire  us  to  receive.     The  writers  do  not  in 
the  least  degree  seem  to  have  realised  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  occurrences  they  relate,  and  betray  the  assurance  of  persons 
writing  in  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  whose  minds  have 
become  too  familiar  with  the  supernatural  to  be  at  all  surprised 
either   by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  or  a  bodily  ascension. 
Miracles  in  their  eyes  have  lost  their  strangeness  and  seem  quite 
commonplace.     It  will  be  seen,  as  we  examine  the  narratives,  that 
a  stupendous  miracle,  or  a  convulsion  of  nature,  is  thrown  in  by 
one  or  omitted  by  another  as  a  mere  matter  of  detail.     An  earth- 
quake and   the  resurrection  of  many  bodies  of  saints  are  mere 
trifles  which  can  be  inserted  without  wonder,  or  omitted  without 
regret.     The  casual  and  momentary  expression  of  hesitation  to 
believe,   which  is  introduced,  is  evidently  nothing   more  than  a 
rhetorical  device  to  heighten  the  reality  of  the  scene.     It  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  satisfactory  had  we  been  able  to  perceive 
that  these  witnesses,  instead  of  being  genuine  denizens  of  the  age 
of  miracles,  had  really  understood  the  astounding  nature  of  the 
occurrences  they  report,  and  did  not  consider  a  miracle  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   EVIDENCE   OF   THE   GOSPELS 

In  order  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  narratives  which 
the  four  Evangelists  give  of  the  last  hours  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  wc 
may  take  them  up  at  the  point  where,  mocked  and  buiTeted  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  he  is  finally  led  away  to  be  crucified.' 

According  to  the  Synoptics,  the  Roman  guard  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  executing  the  cruel  sentence  find  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Sinuc 
by  name,  and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross.'  It  was  customan 
for  those  condemned  to  crucifixion  to  carry  the  cross,  or  at  least 
the  main  portion  of  it,  themselves  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
no  explanation  is  given  by  the  Synoptists  for  the  deviaticm  from 
this  practice  which  they  relate.  The  fourth  Gos{>el,  however,  dots 
not  appear  to  know  anything  of  this  incident,  or  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene,  but  distinctly  states  that  Jesus  bore  his  own  cross,^  On 
the  way  to  Golgotha,  according  to  the  third  Gospel,  Jesus  is 
followed  by  a  great  multitude  of  the  people,  and  of  ivomen  who 
were  bewailing  and  lamenting  him,  and  he  addresses  to  them  a  few 
prophetic  sentences.-*      We  might  be  surprised  at  the  singular  fact 

'  Let  no  one  suppose  that,  in  freely  criticising  the  Gospels,  ^^  e  regard  withoc' 
emotion  the  actual  incidents  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  narratives,  suppl- 
ing them  to  l)e  genuine.  No  one  can,  without  pain,  form  to  himself  any  ack- 
quate  conception  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  Master,  maltreated  and  insulted 
by  a  base  and  brutal  multitude,  too  degraded  to  understand  his  noble  chaiarter, 
and  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  his  elevated  teaching ;  and  to  follow  hi> 
course  from  the  tribunal  which  sacrificed  him  to  Jewish  popular  clamour  to  the 
spot  where  he  ended  a  brief  but  self-sacrificing  life  by  the  shameful  death  of  3. 
slave  may  well  make  sympathy  take  the  place  of  criticism.  Profound  venera- 
tion for  the  great  Teacher,  however,  and  earnest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  hi^ 
history,  rather  command  serious  and  unhesitating  examination  of  the  statement^ 
made  i^ith  regard  to  him,  than  discourage  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth : 
and  it  would  be  anything  but  resp>ect  for  his  memory  to  accept  without  qaestii4i 
the  Gospel  accounts  of  his  life  simply  because  they  were  composed  with  the 
desire  to  glorify  him. 

'  Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  26. 

3  fioffTdiufv  iavrif  rbv  irTavp6»,  John  xix.  17.  If,  instead  of  this  reading,  which 
is  that  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrian  codices  and  other  authorities,  adoptei< 
by  Tischendorf  and  others,  the  rbp  aravpbp  avroO  of  the  received  text  and  Lach- 
mann,  or  aiVr^  r.  (tt.  ,  of  B,  X,  etc. ,  be  preferred,  the  result  is  the  same.  We  may 
mention,  in  passing,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  has  no  reference  to  a  saying  ascribed 
by  the  Synoptics  to  Jesus,  in  which  bearing  his  cross  is  used  typically :  Matt.  x. 
38,  xvi.  24  ;  Mark  viii.  34,  x.  21  ;  Luke  ix.  23,  xiv.  27. 

*  Luke  xxiii.  27  f.  ;  cf.  xxi.  23  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  19. 
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that  there  is  no  reference  to  this  incident  in  any  other  Gospel,  and 
that  words  of  Jesus,  so  weighty  in  themselves  and  spoken  at  so 
supreme  a  moment,  should  not  elsewhere  have  been  recorded,  but 
for  the  fact  that,  from  internal  evidence,  the  address  must  be 
assigned  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  other  Evangelists  may,  therefore,  well  ignore  it. 

It  was  the  custom  to  give  those  about  to  be  crucified  a  draught 
of  wine  containing  a  strong  opiate,  which  in  some  degree  alle> 
viated  the  intense  suffering  of  that  mode  of  death.  Mark'  probably 
refers  to  this  (xv.  23)  when  he  states  that,  on  reaching  the  place  of 
execution,  "they  gave  him  wine  (olvov)  mingled  with  myrrh." 
The  fourth  Gospel  has  nothing  of  this.  Matthew  says  (xxvii.  34) : 
"  They  gave  him  vinegar  (of  os)  to  drink  mingled  with  gall "' 
(/Acra  x^^'J^)-  Even  if,  instead  of  ofos  with  the  Alexandrian 
and  a  majority  of  MSS.,  we  reiid  ohosj  "  wine,"  with  the 
Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  some  other  ancient  codices,  this  is  a  curious 
statement,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  moment's  notice  as  suggestive 
of  the  way  in  which  these  narratives  were  written.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  suffering  Messiah,  it  is  well  known,  was  more  particularly 
supported,  by  New  Testament  writers,  by  attributing  a  Messianic 
character  to  Psalm  xxiL,  Ixix.,  and  Isaiah  liii.,  and  throughout  the 
narrative  of  the  Passion  we  are  perpetually  referred  to  these  and 
other  Scriptures,  as  finding  their  fulfilment  in  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus.  The  first  Synoptist  found  in  Psalm  Ixix.  21  (Sept.  Ixviii. 
2i):  "They  gave  me  also  gall  (xokriv)  for  my  food,  and  in  my 
thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  (o^o^)  to  drink ";  and  apparently,  in 
order  to  make  the  supposed  fulfilment  correspond  as  closely  as 
possible,  he  combined  the  "  gall "  of  the  food  with  the  vinegar  or 
wine  in  strangely  literal  fashion,^  very  characteristic,  however,  of 
the  whole  of  the  Evangelists.  Luke,  who  seems  not  to  have 
understood  the  custom  known  perhaps  to  Mark,  represents  (xxiii. 
36)  the  soldiers  as  mocking  Jesus  by  "offering  him  vinegar"^ 
(o^);  he  omits  the  gall,  but  probably  refers  to  the  same 
Psalm  without  being  so  falsely  literal  as  Matthew. 

'  We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  call  the  Gospels  by  the  names  assigned 
to  them  in  the  Canon. 

•  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  away  x®M»  and  to  make  it 
mean  either  a  species  of  Vermuth,  or  any  bitter  substance  (Olshausen,  Leidens- 
gesch.^  168) ;  but  the  great  mass  of  critics  rightly  retain  its  meaning — **  gall." 
So  Ewald,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Strauss,  Weisse,  Schenkel,  Volkmar,  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  etc. 

3  **St.  Matthew  mentally  refers  it  to  Psalm  Ixix.  21  5^oj  (or  possibly  otvow, 
which  Tischendorf  admits'from  t^,  B,  D,  K,  L,  etc.) mctA  xoXiyt "  (Farrar,  Life 
of  Christy  ii.,  p.  400,  note  i). 

♦  Luke  omits  the  subsequent  offer  of  "  vinegar"  (probably  the  Posca  of  the 
Roman  soldiers)  mentioned  by  the  other  Evangelists.  We  presume  the 
reference  in  xxiii.  36  to  be  the  same  as  the  act  described  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34  and 
Mark  xv.  23. 
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We  need  not  enter  into  the  discussion  as  to  the  chronology  of 
the  Passion  week,  regarding  which  there  is  so  much  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  of  the  Synoptics,  nor  sijall 
we  pause  minutely  to  deal  with  the  irreconcilable  difference  which, 
it  is  admitted,  exists  in  their  statement  of  the  hours  at  which  the 
events  of  the  last  fatal  day  occurred.  The  fourth  Gosf>el  (xix.  4) 
represents  Pilate  as  bringing  Jesus  forth  to  the  Jews  *' about  the 
sixth  hour"  (noon).  Mark  (xv.  25),  in  obvious  agreement  with 
the  other  Synoptics  as  further  statements  prove,  distinctly  says : 
"  And  it  was  the  third  hour  (9  o'clock  a.m.),  and  they  crucified 
him."  At  the  sixth  hour  (noon),  according  to  the  three  Synoptisb^ 
there  was  darkness  over  the  earth  till  about  the  ninth  hour  (3 
o'clock  p.m.),  shortly  after  which  time  Jesus  expired.'  i\a. 
according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  sentence  was  not  even  passed 
before  midday,  and  some  time  must  be  allowed  for  preparation 
and  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  hours  at  which  Jesus  was  crucified 
and  died,  unless,  as  regards  the  latter  point,  we  take  agreement  in 
all  as  to  the  hour  of  death.  In  this  case,  commencing  at  the  hour 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  ending  with  that  of  the  Synoptics,  Jesus 
must  have  expired  after  being  less  than  three  hours  on  the  cross. 
According  to  the  Synoptics,  and  also,  if  we  assign  a  later  hour  for 
the  death,  according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  he  cannot  have  been 
more  than  six  hours  on  the  cross.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this 
remarkably  rapid  death  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  histon' 
and  the  views  formed  regarding  it.  It  is  kno¥m  that  crucifixion, 
besides  being  the  most  shameful  mode  of  death,  and  indeed  chiefly 
reserved  for  slaves  and  the  lowest  criminals,  was  one  of  the  most 
lingering  and  atrociously  cruel  punishments  ever  invented  by  the 
malignity  of  man.  Persons  crucified,  it  is  stated  and  admitted, 
generally  lived  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes  even  sur- 
vived the  excruciating  tortures  of  the  cross  for  three  days.  Wc 
shall  not  further  anticipate  remarks  which  must  hereafter  be  made 
regarding  this. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  again  point  out  that  no  two  of  the 
Gospels  agree  upon  so  simple,  yet  important,  a  point  as  the 
inscription  on  the  cross."  It  is  argued  that  "  a  close  examination 
of  the  narratives  furnishes  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup{x>sing  thai 
all  proposed  to  give  the  same  or  the  entire  inscription,"  and,  after 
some  curious  reasoning,  it  is  concluded  that  "  there  is  at  least  no 
possibility  of  showing  any  inconsistency  on  the  strictly  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  evangelist,"^    On  the  contrar)', 

■  Matt,  xxvii.  45  f.  ;  Mark  xv.  33  f.  ;  Luke  xxiii.  44  f. 

"  Cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  37  ;  Mark  xv.  26  ;  Luke  xxiii.  38 ;  John  xix.  19. 

3  Westcott,  Int,  to  Study  of  the  Gospels^  4th  ed.,  p.  328,  note  10. 
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we  had  ventured  to  suppose  that,  in  giving  a  form  of  words  said 
to  have  been  affixed  to  the  cross,  the  evangelists  intended  to  give 
the  form  actually  used,  and  consequently  "  the  same  "  and  "  entire 
inscription,"  which  must  have  been  short ;  and  we  consider  it 
quite  inconceivable  that  such  was  not  their  deliberate  intention, 
however  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

We  pass  on  merely  to  notice  a  curious  point  in  connection  with 
an  incident   related  by  all  the  Gospels.     It  is  stated  that  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  crucified  Jesus  divided  his  garments  amongst 
them,  casting  lots  to  determine  what  part  each  should  take.     The 
clothing  of  criminals  executed  was  the  perquisite  of  the  soldiers 
who  performed  the  duty,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
story  that  the  four  soldiers  decided   by  lot  the  partition  of  the 
garments — indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  was 
the  practice.     The  incident  is  mentioned  as  the  direct  fulfilment 
of  the  Psalm  xxii.  i8,  which  is  quoted  literally  from  the  Septuagint 
version  (xxi.  i8)  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.     He  did  not, 
however,  understand  the  passage,  or  disregarded  its  true  meaning, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  incident  accord  better,  as  he  supposed, 
with  the  prophetic  Psalm,  he  represents  that  the  soldiers  amicably 
parted  the  rest  of  his  garments  amongst  them  without  lot,  but  cast 
lots  for  the  coat,  which  was  without  seam :  (xix.  24)  "  They  said, 
therefore,  among  themselves :  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots 
for  it,  whose  it  shall  be ;  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled : 
They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they 
cast  lots.      These    things,   therefore,   the    soldiers    did."      The 
Evangelist  does  not  perceive  that  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence  in 
the  Psalm  really  refer  to  the  same  action,  but  exhibits  the  partition 
of  the  garments  and  the  lots  for  the  vesture  as  separately  fulfilled. 
The  Synoptists  apparently  divide  the  whole  by  lot'     They  do 
not  expressly   refer   to  the  Psalm,   except  in  the  received    text 
of  Matthew  xxvii.   35,   into  which    and   some   other   MSS.  the 
quotation   has   been  interpolated.^     That   the  narrative   of   the 
Gospels,  instead  of  being  independent   and   genuine   history,  is 
constructed  upon  the  lines  of  supposed  Messianic  Psalms  and 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  will  become  increasingly  evident 
as  we  proceed. 

It  is  stated  by  all  the  Gospels  that  two  male£eu:tors — the  first 
and  second  calling  them  "robbers" — were  crucified  with  Jesus, 
the  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  state- 
ment in  Mark  xv.  28,  that  this  fulfilled  Isaiah  liii.  12,  which  is 
found  in  our  received  text,  is  omitted  by  all  the  oldest  codices, 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  35  ;  Mark  xv.  24 ;  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

=  "Certainly  an  interpolaUon  "  (Westcott,  Int,  to  Study  of  Gospels^  p.  325, 

note  2). 
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and  is  an  interpolation  ;'  but  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak  c/ 
this  point  in  connection  with  another  matter,  and  we  now  merciT 
point  out  that,  though  the  verse  was  thus  inserted  here,  it  i> 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself  by  the  third  Synt^xlia 
(xxii.  37),  and  the  whole  passage  from  which  it  was  taken  has 
evidently  largely  influenced  the  composition  of  the  narrative  befoit 
us.  According  to  the  first  and  second  Gospiels,'  the  robbers 
joined  with  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  elders  and  those 
who  passed  by  in  mocking  and  reviling  Jesus.  This  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  third  Synoptist,  who  states  that  only  one  <jf 
the  malefactors  did  so  (xxiii.  39  f.) :  "  But  the  other  answering 
rebuked  him  and  said  :  I^ost  thou  not  even  fear  God,  seeing  thou 
art  in  the  same  condemnation?  And  we  indeed  justly;  for»e 
are  receiving  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds ;  but  this  man  did 
nothing  amiss.  And  he  said :  Jesus,  remember  me  when  thoL 
comest  in  thy  kingdom.  And  he  said  unto  him :  Verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  It  requires 
very  little  examination  to  detect  that  this  story  is  l^endary,  and 
cannot  be  maintained  as  historical.  Those  who  dwell  upon  its 
symbolical  character  do  nothing  to  establish  its  veracity.  This 
exemplary  robber  speaks  like  an  Apostle,  and  in  praying  Jesus  a> 
the  Messiah  to  remember  him  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom, 
he  shows  much  more  than  apostolic  appreciation  of  the  clainiN 
and  character  of  Jesus.  The  reply  of  Jesus,  moreover,  contains  a 
statement  not  only  wholly  contradictory  of  Jewish  belief  as  to  tht 
place  of  departed  spirits,  but  of  all  Christian  doctrine  at  the  time 
as  to  the  descent  of  Jesus  into  Hades.  Into  this,  however,  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  go.3  Not  only  do  the  other  Gosp>els  show  w- 
knowledge  of  so  interesting  an  episode,  but,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  first  and  second  Synoptics  positively  exclude  it.  ^\t 
shall  see,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  under 
standing  how  this  conversation  on  the  cross,  which  is  so  exclusive)} 
the  property  of  the  third  Synoptist,  could  have  been  reported  ti 
him. 

The  Synoptics  represent  the  passers-by  and  the  chief  priests 
scribes,  and  elders  as  mocking  Jesus  as  he  hung  on  the  crosN 
The  fourth  Gospel  preserves  total  silence  as  to  all  this.  It  i> 
curious  also  that  the  mocking  is  based  upon  that  described  in  the 
Psalm  xxii.,  to  which  we  have  already  several  times  had  to  refer. 
In  verse  7  f.  we  have :  "All  they  that  see  me  laughed  me  to  scom: 
they  shot  out  the  lip  ;  they  shook  the  head  (saying),  8.   He  trusted 

'  "  Certainly  an  interpolation"  (Westcott,  /^.,  p.  326,  note  5). 

^  Malt,  xxvii.  44 ;  Mark  xv.  32. 

3  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  various  ideas  of  which  this  e[Nsixic 
is  supposed  to  be  symbolical. 
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in  the  Lord,  let  Him  deliver  him,  let  Him  save  him  (seeing)  that 
he  delighteth  in  him."'  Compare  with  this  Matt,  xxvii.  39  f., 
Mark  xv.  29  f.,  Luke  xxiii.  35.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  and  scribes  could  actually  have  quoted  the 
words  of  this  Psalm,  there  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Psalmist's 
enemies,  as  the  first  Synoptist  represents  (xxvii.  43)?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  speeches  ascribed  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  expressions  which  the  writers  considered 
suitable  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  seek  their  inspiration  in  a 
Psalm  which  they  suppose  to  be  Messianic  is  suggestive. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  fourth  Gospel  says  nothing 
of  any  mocking  speeches.      The   author,  however,  narrates  an 
episode  (xix.  25-27)  in  which  the  dying  Jesus  is  represented  as 
confiding  his  mother  to  the  care  of  "  the  disciple  whom  he  loved," 
of    which,  in  their  turn,  the  Synoptists   seem   to   be  perfectly 
ignorant.     We  have  already  elsewhere  remarked  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that    there    was    any   disciple    whom    Jesus   specially 
loved,  except  the  repeated  statement  in  this  Gospel.     No  other 
work  of  the  New  Testament  contains  a  hint  of  such  an  individual, 
and  much  less  that  he  was  the  Apostle  John.      Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  any  one  of  the  disciples  took  the  mother  of  Jesus  to 
his  own  home.     There  is,  therefore,  no  external  confirmation  of 
this  episode ;  but  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  historical.     There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  four  women  are  mentioned  (xix.  25),  or 
whether  "  his  mother's  sister  "  is  represented  as  "  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Clopas,"  or  was  a  different  person.  There  are,  we  think,  reasons 
for  concluding   that  there  were  four;    but,   in  the   doubt,   we 
shall  not  base  any  argument  on  the  point.      The  Synoptics'  dis- 
tinctly state  that  "  the  women  that  followed  him  from  Galilee," 
amongst  whom  were  "  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joseph  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  sons,"^  and,  as  the 
third  Synoptic  says,  "  all  his  acquaintance, "^  were  standing  ''afar 
off"  (/Aoxpo^cv).     They  are  unanimous  in  saying  this,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  supposing  that  they  are  correct,  s    This  is,  conse- 
quently, a  contradiction  of  the  account  in  the  fourth  Gospel  that 
John  and  the  women  were  standing  ''by  the  cross  of  Jesus." 
Olshausen,  Liicke,  and  others,  suggest  that  they  subsequently  came 
from  a  distance  up  to  the  cross ;  but  the  statement  of  the  Synoptists 
is  made  at  the  close,  and  after  this  scene  is  supposed  to  have  taken 

*  7.  1Idrr€s  ol  d€iapoGrr4t  fie  i^€fAVKTi/fpurdi'  fi^t  4\6Xii<rap  iv  x^^^^^y  iKipyeop 
Kc0aXi^r,  8.  "UXrurer  ivl  KibpiQW,  ^wrdffOw  airrbv,  awrdna  a^6p,  Srt  04Xfi  airrbw. 
Ps.  xxi.,  Sept. ;  cf.  verses  4,  5. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  55  f.  ;  Mark  xv.  40 ;  Luke  xxiii.  49. 

3  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40.  *  Luke  xxiii.  49. 

5  Cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  31,  56 ;  Mark  xiv.  27. 
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place.  The  opposite  conjecture,  that  from  standing  close  to  the 
cross  they  removed  to  a  distance,  has  little  to  recommend  it 
Both  explanations  are  equally  arbitrary  and  unsupported  by 
evidence. 

It  may  be  well,  in  connection  with  this,  to  refer  to   the  various 
sayings  and  cries  ascribed  by  the  different  Evangelists  to  Jesus  oa 
the  cross.     We  have  already  mentioned  the  conversation  with  the 
"  penitent  thief,"  which  is  peculiar  to  the  third  Gospel,  and  no* 
that  with  the  "  beloved  disciple,"  which  is  only  in  the  fourth.     The 
third  Synoptic'  states  that,  on  being  crucified,  Jesus  said,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  " — a  saying  which  is 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  worthy  of  him,  but  of  which  the  other 
Gospels  do  not  take  any  notice.'    The  fourth  Gospel  again  has  a 
cry  (xix.  28) :  "  After  this,  Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  are  now 
fulfilled,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  accomplished,  saith  :  I  thii^.*^ 
The  majority  of  critics  understand  by  this  that  "  I  thirst "  is  saki 
in  order  "  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  "  by  the  offer  of  tbc 
vinegar,  related  in  the  following  verse.     The  Scripture  referred  to 
is  of  course  Psalm  Ixix.  21:"  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  food, 
and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  («f os)  to  drink  " ;  which 
we  have  already  quoted  in  connection  with  Matthew  xxviL  34. 
The  third   Synoptic  (xxiii.  36)  represents  the  vinegar  as  being 
offered  in  mockery  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  Matthew  and 
Mark3  connect  the  offer  of  the  vinegar  with  quite  a  different  en 
from  that  in  the  fourth  Gospel.     Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that,  after  protracted  agony,  the  patient  sufierer  should  cry. 
"  I  thirst ";   but  the  dogmatic  purpose,  which  dictates  the  whokr 
narrative  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  referenct 
of  such  a  cry  to  a  supposed  Messianic  prophecy.     This  is  further 
displayed  by  the  statement  (v.  29)  that  the  sponge  with  vinegar 
was  put  "  upon  hyssop  "  (vcnra«r<^) — the  two  Synoptics  have  "  on 
a  reed  "  (#caA.a/«^u) — which  the  author  probably  uses  in  associatior 
with  the  paschal  lamb,^  an  idea  present  to  his  mind  throughout  the 
passion.     The  first  and  second  Synoptics^  represent  the  last  or)-  d 
Jesus  to  have  been  a  quotation  from  Psalm  xxii.  i :  "Eli  (or  Mark, 
£loi),  Eli,  lema  sabacthani  ?   that  is  to  say :  My  God,  my  God, 
why  didst  thou  forsake  me  ?"     This,  according  to  them,  evidently, 
was  the  last  articulate  utterance  of  the  expiring  Master,  for  they 
merely  add  that  "  when  he  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice  '*  Jesus 
yielded  up  his  spirit.^     Neither  of  the  other  Gospels   has   any 

'  xxiii.  34. 

*  Strauss  calls  attention  to  Isaiah  liii.  12,  where,  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
it  is  said  that  he  **  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors"  (Das  Leben  /fsv, 
p.  584).  -^ 

3  Matt,  xxvii.  48  f.;  Mark  xv.  36.      *  Exod,  xii.  22  ;  cf.  Levit.  xiv.  4,  6,  49. 

5  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  Mark  xv.  34.         ^  Matt,  xxvii.  50 ;  Mark  xv.  37. 
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mention  of  this  cry.  The  third  Gospel  substitutes  :  "  And  when 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice  he  said :  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,  and  having  said  this  he  expired."'  This  is  an 
almost  literal  quotation  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psalm  xxxi. 
5.  The  fourth  Gospel  has  a  totally  different  cry  (xix.  30),  for,  on 
receiving  the  vinegar,  which  accomplished  the  Scripture,  he  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  saying,  "  It  is  finished  "  (TercA^a-Tai),  and  imme- 
diately expiring. 

It  will  be  observed  that  seven  sayings  are  attributed  to  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  of  which  the  first  two  Gospels  have  only  one,  the  third 
Synoptic  three,  and  the  fourth  Gospel  three.  We  do  not  intend  to 
express  any  opinion  here  in  favour  of  any  of  these,  but  we  merely 
point  out  the  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
cry  in  the  first  two  Synoptics,  each  Gospel  has  ascribed  different 
sayings  to  the  dying  Master,  and  not  only  no  two  of  them  agree, 
but  in  some  important  instances  the  statement  of  the  one  Evange- 
list seems  to  exclude  the  accounts  of  the  others.  Everyone 
knows  the  hackneyed  explanation  of  Apologists,  but  in  works 
which  repeat  each  other  so  much  elsewhere  it  certainly  is  a  curious 
phenomenon  that  there  is  so  little  agreement  here.  If  all  the 
Master's  disciples  **  forsook  him  and  fled,'*'  and  his  few  friends  and 
acquaintances  stood  "afar  off"  regarding  his  sufferings,  it  is 
readily  conceivable  that  pious  tradition  had  unlimited  play.  We 
must  return  to  the  cry  recorded  in  Matthew  and  Mark,3  the 
only  one  about  which  two  witnesses  agree.  Both  of  them  give  this 
quotation  from  Psalm  xxii.  i  in  Ammaic  :  Eli  (Mark  :  Eloi),  Eli,* 
lema  sabacthani.  The  purpose  is  clearly  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  what  follows,  which  we  quote  from  the  first  Gospel : 
"  And  some  of  them  that  stood  there,  when  they  heard  it  said : 

This  man  calleth  for  Elijah The  rest  said  :   Let  be,  let  us  see 

whether  Elijah  cometh  to  save  him."5  It  is  impossible  to  confuse 
" Eli^  or  ^^ Ehi'^  with  " EHjahuy^  and  the  explanations  suggested 
by  Apologists  are  not  sufficient  to  remove  a  difficulty  which  seems 
to  betray  the  legendary  character  of  the  statement.  The  mistake 
of  supposing  that  Jesus  called  for  Elijah  could  not  possibly  have 
been  made  by  those  who  spoke  Aramaic;  that  strangers  not 
perfectly  understanding  Aramaic  should  be  here  intended  cannot 
be  maintained,  for  the  suggestion  is  represented  as  adopted  by 
"  the  rest."  The  Roman  soldiers  had  probably  never  heard  of 
Elijah ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  allegation  of  mockery 

»  Luke  xxiii.  46.         *  Matt.  xxvi.  56.  3  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  Mark  xv.  34. 

^  The  Sinaitic  cod.,  Matt,  xxvii.  46  reads  :  ^Xai2,  ^Xw2,  Xe^d  <r<i8ax0ay€i ;  the 
cod,  Alex. ,  ^Xi,  ifXl,  k.  t.  X. ;  cod.  Vat. ,  ^Xwel,  iXtael,  jr.  t.  X.  D  nas  ^Xcl,  ^Xei, 
jr.r.X*  We  only  note  the  variations  in  the  first  two  words,  which  are  those  upon 
which  the  question  turns. 

5  Matt,  xxvii.  47,  49 ;  cf.  Mark  xv.  35,  36. 
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as  accounting  for  the  singular  episode.  The  verse  of  the  Psalu 
was  too  well  known  to  the  Jews  to  admit  of  any  suggested  play 
upon  words. 

The  three  Synoptics  state  that,  from  the  sixth  hour  (mid-day)  tu 
the  ninth  (3  o'clock),  "there  was  darkness  over  all  the  earth' 
{(TKOTos  kykvero  hr\  iraauv  r^y  y^>').'  The  third  Gosp^ 
adds,  "the  sun  having  failed"  (rov  jJX«>v  €icXtTOKTos).*  By 
the  term  "  all  the  earth  "  some  critics  maintain  that  the  Evangelist 
merely  meant  the  Holy  Land,3  whilst  others  hold  that  he  uses  the 
expression  in  its  literal  sense.  The  fourth  Gospel  takes  no  notice 
of  this  darkness.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  not  a  trifle  to  be  ignored 
in  any  account  of  the  crucifixion,  if  it  actually  occurred.  The 
omission  of  all  mention  of  it  either  amounts  to  a  denial  of  it^ 
occurrence,  or  betrays  most  suspicious  familiarity  with  supematunl 
interference.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  explain  this 
darkness  naturally,  or  at  least  to  find  some  allusion  to  it  in  coo- 
temporary  history,  all  of  which  have  signally  failed.  As  the  moon 
was  at  the  full,  it  is  admitted  that  the  darkness  could  not  hare 
been  an  eclipse.  The  Fathers  appealed  to  Phlegon  the  ChroDider, 
who  mentions^  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  about  this  period  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  and  also  to  a  similar  occurrence  referred  to  by 
Eusebius,5  probably  quoted  from  the  historian  Thallus;  but,  of 
course,  modem  knowledge  has  dispelled  the  illusion  that  thf»: 
phenomena  have  any  connection  with  the  darkness  we  are  dis^ 
cussing,  and  the  theory  that  the  Evangelists  are  confirmed  in  their 
account  by  this  evidence  is  now  generally  abandoned.  It  isapan 
from  our  object  to  show  how  common  it  was  amongst  classical  and 
other  writers  to  represent  nature  as  sympathising  with  national  or 
social  disasters  f  and  as  a  poetical  touch  this  remarkable  darkn<^ 
of  the  Synoptists,  of  which  no  one  else  knows  anything,  is  quite 
intelligible.  The  statement,  however,  is  as  seriously  and  deliber- 
ately made  as  any  other  in  their  narrative,  and  does  not  add  to  it< 
credibility.  It  is  obvious  that  the  account  is  mythical,  and  A 
bears  a  strange  likeness  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  from 
the  imagery  of  which  the  representation  in  all  probability  was 
derived.7 

'  Matt,  xxvii.  45  ;  Mark  xv.  33 ;  Lake  xxiii.  44. 

'  Luke  xxiii.  45.  Xhis  is  tlie  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  aod  Vatican  {^tXdf- 
codices.     A  reads  ica2  iaKoriadri  6  i)X(os. 

3  Dr.  Farrar  says  :  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  darkness  was  a  loal  j^«^ 
which  hung  densely  over  the  guilty  city  and  its  immediate  neigbbonrfaooa 
( Life  of  Christy  5th  ed.,  ii.,  p  414). 

4  xiii.  Oiynifnad,  s  Chron,  ad  Ofymp,^  ao2. 

'  Cf.  Virgil.,  Georg.yi.  463-468;  Dio  Cass.,  4a  17,  56.29;  Plin.^^' 
2.30;  Pluurch.,  V,  Rom.y  §  27,  p.  34;  Gm.,  §  69,  p.  740  f.  ;  WctstciD, 
Grotius,  ad  h.  /. 

7  Cf.  Joel  ii.  10,  31,  iii.  15 ;  Amos  viii.  9 ;  Isaiah  xiii.  10,  /.  3,  etc. 
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The  first  and  second  Gospels  state  that  when  Jesus  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  and  yielded  up  his  spirit  "  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom."'  The  third  Synoptic 
associates  this  occurrence  with  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  narrates 
it  before  the  final  cry  and  death  of  the  Master."  The  fourth 
Gospel  takes  no  notice  of  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon.  The 
question  might  be  asked :  How  could  the  chief  priests,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  convinced  by  such  a  miracle,  but 
still  continued  their  invincible  animosity  against  the  Christian  sect, 
reveal  the  occurrence  of  such  a  wonder,  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  elsewhere?  Here  again  the  account  is  legendary  and 
symbolical,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  miracles .3 

The  first  Synoptist,  however,  has  further  marvels  to  relate.     He 

states  in  continuation  of  the  passage  quoted  above:  "and  the  earth 

was  shaken  {eo-eurOtj)  and  the  rocks  were  rent  and  the  sepulchres 

were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  who  slept  were  raised ; 

and  they  came  out  of  the  sepulchres  after  his  resurrection,  and 

entered  into  the  holy  city  and  appeared  unto  many."-*     How  great 

must  be  the  amazement  of  anyone  who  may  have  been  inclined  to 

suppose  the  Gospels  sober  historical  works,  on  finding  that  the 

other  three  Evangelists  do  not  even  mention  these  astounding 

occurrences    related    by    the    first    Synoptist!      An    earthquake 

{<T€t(rfA6^)5  and   the  still   more    astounding  resurrection   of  many 

saints  who  appeared  unto  "  many,"  and,  therefore,  an  event  by  no 

means  secret  and  unknown  to  all  but  the  Synoptist,  and  yet  three 

other  writers,  who  give  accounts  of  the  crucifixion  and  death  of 

Jesus,  and  who  enter  throughout  into  very  minute  details,  do  not 

even  condescend  to  mention  them !     Nor  does  any  other  New 

Testament  writer  chronicle  them.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 

the  passage  has  been  a  very  serious  difficulty  for  Apologists  ;  and 

one  of  the  latest  writers  of  this  school,  reproducing  the  theories  of 

earlier  critics,  deals  with  it  in  a  Life  of  Christ,  which  "  is  avowedly 

and  unconditionally  the  work  of  a  believer,"^  as  follows :  "  An 

earthquake  shook  the  earth  and  split  the  rocks,  and  as.  it  rolled 

away  from  their  places  the  great  stones  which  closed  and  covered 

the  cavern  sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  it  seemed  to  the  imaginations 

of  many  to  have  disimprisoned  the  'spirits  of  the  dead,  and  to 

have  filled  the  air  with  ghostly  visitants,   who  after  Christ  had 

risen  appeared  to  linger  in  the  Holy  City."     In  a  note  he  adds : 

"  Only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can  I  account  for  the  singular  and 

'  Matt,  xxvii.  51  ;  Mark  xv.  38.  '  Luke  xxiii.  45. 

3  We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  wonderful  occurrences  related  by 
Josephus  at  the  Temple  about  the  time  of  the  siege  {Bal/.  Jud,^  vi.  5,  §  3; 
cf.  Apoc.,  xi.  19). 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  51-53.  ^  So  the  phenomenon  is  distinctly  called  m  v.  54. 

*  Farrar,  Life  of  Christy  i.,  Pref. ,  p.  viii. 
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wholly  isolated  allusion  of  Matt  xxvii.  52,  53."'     It  is  worthy  of 
note,  and  we  may  hereafter  refer  to  the  point,  that  learned  divines 
thus  do  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  "  vision  hypothesis  "  of  the  resur- 
rection.    Even  if  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  so  seriously  related 
by  the  Evangelist  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  it  be  assumed  that  the 
other  Gospels,  likewise  adopting  the  "  vision  "  explanation,  conse- 
quently declined  to  give  an  objective  place  in  their  narrative  to  wiut 
they  believed  to  be  a  purely  subjective  and  unreal  phenomenon, 
there  still  remains  the  earthquake,  to  which  supernatural  incident  of 
the  crucifixion  none  of  the  other  Evangelists  think  it  worth  while  to 
refer.     Need  we  argue  that  the  earthquake  is  as  mythical  as  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  ?     In  some  apocr}'phal  writings  even  the 
names  of  some  of  these  risen  saints  are  given.'     As  the  case 
actually  stands,  with  these  marvellous  incidents  related  solely  by 
the  first  Synoptist  and  ignored  by  the  other  Evangelists,  it  would 
seem   superfluous  to  enter  upon  more  detailed  criticism  of  the 
passage,  and  to  point  out  the  incongruity  of  the  fact  that  tht^e 
saints  are  said  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  just  as  the  Messiah 
expires,  or  the  strange  circumstance  that,  although  the  sepulchres 
are  said  to  have  been  opened  at  that  moment  and  the  resurrectior. 
to  have  then  taken  place,  it  is  stated  that  they  only  came  out  of 
their  graves  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.     The  allegation,  more- 
over, that  they  were  raised  from  the  dead  at  that  time,  and  before 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  virtually  contradicts  the  saying  of  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  5)  that  Jesus  was  the  ^'  first  b^otten  of  the  dead,"^ 
and  of  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  20)  that  he  was  "the  first  fruits  of  therc 
who  had  fallen  asleep.  ^'^     Paul's  whole  argument  is  opposed  to 
such  a  story ;  for  he  does  not  base  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
upon  the   death  of  Jesus,   but,   in  contradistinction,    upon  his 
resurrection  only.     The  Synoptist  evidently  desires  to  associate  the 

'  Famur,  ib,,  ii.,  p.  419.  Dean  Milmaii,  foUowing  the  explanatioo  c< 
Michaelisi  says :  "Even  the  dreadful  earthquake  which  foUowed  seemed  ti> 
pass  away  without  appalling  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  The  rending  of  the  veil  o( 
the  Temple  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  strikingly  significant  of  the  abolitiii: 
of  the  local  worship,  would  either  be  concealed  by  the  priesthood,  or  attriba:e«i 
as  a  natural  effect  to  the  convulsion  of  the  earth.  The  same  convulsion  would 
displace  the  stones  which  covered  the  ancient  tombs  and  lay  open  many  of  tbt 
innumerable  rock-hewn  sepulchres  which  perforated  the  hills  on  eveiy  side  d 
the  city,  and  expose  the  dead  to  public  view.  To  the  awe-struck  and  depressed 
minds  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  no  doubt,  were  confined  those  visionan 
appearances  of  these  spirits  of  their  deceased  brethren,  which  are  obscurely 
intimated  in  tlie  rapid  narratives  of  the  Evangelists"  {Hist,  of  CkrisHaMily^\-, 
p.  ^36).  It  will  be  observed  that,  inadvertently,  Dr.  Milman  has  put  '*  Evan- 
gelists ''  in  the  plural. 

»  Anaphora  JHlati,  Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  7!,  p.  810  f.;  Tischendorf,  Evan^. 
Apoer.^i  p.  424. 

3  Can  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Paul  ever  have  heard  of  the  raising 
qX  Lazarus? 
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resurrection  of  the  saints  with  the  death  of  Jesus  to  render  that 
event  more  impressive,  but  delays  the  completion  of  it  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  precedence  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Master. 
The  attempt  leads  to  nothing  but  confusion.  What  could  be  the 
object  of  such  a  resurrection  ?  It  could  not  be  represented  as  any 
effect  produced  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  nor  even  by  his  alleged 
resurrection,  for  what  dogmatic  connection  could  there  be  between 
that  event  and  the  fact  that  a  few  saints  only  were  raised  from 
their  graves,  whilst  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  dead  "  saints  " 
generally  participated  in  this  resurrection  ?  No  intimation  is  given 
that  their  appearance  to  many  was  for  any  special  purpose,  and 
certainly  no  practical  result  has  ever  been  traced  to  it.  Finally  we 
might  a!sk  :  What  became  of  these  saints  raised  from  the  dead  ? 
Did  they  die  again  ?  Or  did  they  also  "  ascend  into  Heaven  "  ? 
A  little  reflection  will  show  that  these  questions  are  pertinent.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  serious  mind  could  maintain  the 
actual  truth  of  such  a  story,  upon  such  evidence.  Its  objective 
tmth  not  being  maintainable,  however,  the  character  of  the  work 
which  advances  such  an  unhesitating  statement  is  determined,  and 
the  value  of  its  testimony  can  without  difficulty  be  settled. 

The  continuation  of  this  episode  in  the  first  Synoptic  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  its  commencement.  It  is  stated :  "  But  when  the 
centurion  and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  Jesus  saw  the 
earthquake  (<r€«r/x5v)  and  the  things  that  were  done  (rot  yevo/Acva) 
they  feared  greatly,  saying,  Truly  this  was  a  son  of  God " 
('AkfjOm  vlhs  $€ov  ^v  oh-os),^  In  Mark  the  statement  is  very 
curiously  varied :  ''And  when  the  centurion  who  stood  over  against 
him  saw  that  he  so  expired,  he  said :  Truly  this  man  was  a  son  of 
God."^  It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  the  centurion's  wonder 
was  caused  by  Jesus  dying  with  so  loud  a  cry,  and  the  reading 
of  many  MSS.  would  clearly  support  this  ;3  and  on  the  other  that 
the  cause  of  his  exclamation  was  the  unexpectedly  rapid  death  of 
Jesus.  WTiichever  view  be  taken,  the  centurion's  deduction,  it 
must  be  admitted,  rests  upon  singularly  inconclusive  reasoning. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  54.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  G)d.  and  D,  with 
some  others.  C(xl.  A,  C,  £,  F,  and  many  others,  read  BecO  vlbs.  The 
Sinaitic  MS.  has  'AX.  vl^s  ^v  rdo  Seov  obrot.  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  the 
Son  of  God,"  cannot  be  sustained  linguistically,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
writer's  intention. 

*  Mark  xv.  39.  The  A.  V.  has :  "  saw  that  he  so  cried  out,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost";  Kpd^as  has  certainly  high  authority  (A,  C,  £,  G,  H,  etc.;  D 
has  Kpd^curra,),  but  the  Sin.,  Vat.,  and  some  other  codices  and  versions,  omit 
it,  and  it  is  rejected  by  Tischendorf.  We,  therefore,  take  ihc  reading  for  the 
moment  which  leaves  the  question  most  open. 

3  Meyer,  who  takes  the  view,  considers  that,  hearing  Jesus  expire  with  so 
loud  a  cry,  the  centurion  concluded  him  to  be  a  *•  Hero"  {Ev.  des  Mark  u. 
Lukasy  JU  Aufi.,  203  f.). 
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We  venture  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  Roman  soldier 
could  either  have  been  led  to  form  such  an  opinion  upon  such 
grounds,  or  to  express  it  in  such  terms.  In  Luke  we  have  a  third 
reading:  "But  when  the  centurion  saw  what  was  done,  he  glorified 
God,  saying,  Certainly  this  man  was  righteous""  ("Oktw?  © 
av6p<tyjr<ys  odro^  BUaios  "^v).  There  is  nothing  here  about 
the  "  Son  of  God ";  but  when  the  writer  represents  the  Roman 
soldier  as  glorifying  God  the  narrative  does  not  seem  much  more 
probable  than  that  of  the  other  Synoptists. 

The  fourth  Evangelist  does  not  refer  to  any  such  episode, 
but,  as  usual,  introduces  a  very  remarkable  incident  of  his 
own,  of  which  the  Synoptists,  who  record  such  peculiar  details 
of  what  passed,  seem  very  strangely  to  know  nothing.  The  fourth 
Evangelist  states :  "  The  Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  the  {re- 
paration, that  the  bodies  might  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
sabbath  (for  that  sabbath-day  was  a  high  day),  besought  Pilate 
that  their  legs  might  be  broken  and  they  might  be  taken  away. 
So  the  soldiers  came  and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the 
other  who  was  crucified  with  him ;  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus, 
as  they  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs ;  hot 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith 
there  came  out  blood  and  water.  And  he  that  hath  seen  hath 
borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true  ;  and  that  man  knoweth  that 
he  saith  what  is  true,  that  ye  also  may  believe.  For  these  thii^ 
came  to  pass  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  :  A  bone  of  him 
shall  not  be  broken.  And  again  another  Scripture  saith :  The;» 
shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced.'**  It  is  inconceivable  thai. 
if  this  actually  occurred,  and  occurred  more  especially  that  th<. 
"  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  the  other  three  Evangelists  could 
thus  totally  ignore  it  all.3  The  second  Synoptist  does  more :  he 
not  only  ignores,  but  excludes  it ;  for  (xv.  43  f.)  he  represent 
Joseph  as  begging  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate  "  when  evenin^ 
was  now  come."  "  And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead . 
and,  calling  unto  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had 
been  long  dead.  And,  when  he  knew  it  of  the  centurion,  he  ga^t 
the  corpse  to  Joseph."*  Now,  although  there  could  be  no  doub: 
on  the  point,  the  fourth  Gospel  clearly  states  (xix.  38,  ftera.  rarrui 
that  Joseph  made  his  request  for  the  body  after  the  order  had  beer, 
given  by  Pilate  to  break  the  legs  of  the  crucified,  and  after  it  bad 
been  executed  as  above  described.      If  Pilate  had  already  give*: 

'  xxiii.  47.  '  John  xix.  31-37. 

3  7*he  Sin.,  Vat.,  and  other  codices  insert  in  Matt,  xxvii.  49  the  phrase  free 
John  xix.  34,  AWos  6i  Xa/Swr  X&yXf^*  ^''W$«»'  wOrod  r^  rktvpdp,  mai  ^^ijfKif 
C8up  Kal  atfM.  Notwithstanding  this  high  authority,  it  is  almost  univenalb 
acknowledged  that  the  phrase  is  an  interpolation  here.- 

*  Mark  xv.  44-45. 
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the  order  to  break  the  legs,  how  is  it  possible  he  could  have  mar- 
velled, or  acted  as  he  is  described  in  Mark  to  have  done? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Crurifragium,  which  is  here  applied, 
was  not  usually  an  accompaniment  of  crucifixion,  though  it  may 
have  been  sometimes  employed  along  with  it,*  but  that  it  was  a 
distinct  punishment.  It  consisted  in  breaking,  with  hammers  or 
clubs,  the  bones  of  the  condemned  from  the  hips  to  the  feet.  We 
shall  not  discuss  whether,  in  the  present  case,  this  measure  really 
was  adopted  or  not.  The  representation  is  that  the  Jews  requested 
Pilate  to  break  the  legs  of  the  crucified  that  the  bodies  might  be 
removed  before  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  order  was  given  and 
executed.  The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  the  very  singular  manner 
in  which  the  leg-breaking  was  performed.  The  soldiers  are  said 
to  have  broken  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  then  of  the  other  who 
was  crucified  with  Jesus,  thus  passing  over  Jesus  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  then  the  Evangelist  says  :  **^/  when  they  came  to 
JesuSy  as  they  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his 
legs,  but  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side."  This 
order  of  procedure  is  singular;  but  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
guard  is  so  extraordinary  that  such  details  become  comparatively 
insignificant.  An  order  having  been  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Jews,  to  break  the  legs  of 
the  crucified,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  they  did  not  execute  it 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  !  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Roman  soldiers  either  were  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  their 
orders,  or  could  have  any  motive  for  doing  so  in  this  case,  and 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  severe  punishment  for  disobedience 
inflicted  by  Roman  military  law.  It  is  argued  that  they  saw  that 
Jesus  was  already  dead,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  break  his  legs ;  but  soldiers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
in  this  way :  they  are  disciplined  to  obey.  The  fact  is  that  the 
certainty  that  Jesus  was  dead  already  did  not*  actually  exist  in 
their  minds,  for,  in  that  case,  why  should  the  soldier  have 
pierced  his  side  with  a  spear?  The  only  conceivable  motive 
for  doing  so  was  to  make  sure  that  Jesus  really  was  dead ;  but  is 
it  possible  to  suppose  that  a  Roman  soldier,  being  in  the  slightest 
doubt,  actually  chose  to  assure  himself  in  this  way  when  he  might 
still  more  effectually  have  done  so  by  simply  obeying  the  order  of 
his  superior  and  breaking  the  legs  ?  The  whole  episode  is  mani- 
festly unhistorical. 

It  is  clear  that  to  fulfil  in  a  marked  way  the  prophecies  which 
the  writer  had  in  his  mind,  and  wished  specially  to  apply  to 
Jesus,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  should  have 
been  a  distinct  danger  of  the  bones  being  broken,  and  at  the 

*  Ebrard  admits  that  it  was  not  common  {Evan^,  Cesch.,  p.  565,  anm  .   31). 
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same  time  of  the  side  not  being  pierced.  The  order  to  break 
the  legs  of  the  crucified  is  therefore  given,  but  an  extraordinary 
exception  is  mftde  in  favour  of  Jesus,  and  a  thrust  with  the  lanct 
substituted,  so  that  both  passages  of  the  Scripture  are  supposcc 
to  be  fulfilled.  What  Scriptures,  however,  are  fulfilled?  The 
first,  "A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,"  is  merely  tht 
prescription  with  regard  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  Ex.  xii.  46,"  and  the 
dogmatic  view  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  leads  him  throughout  to 
represent  Jesus  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb.  The  second  is  Zech. 
xii.  10,'  and  anyone  who  reads  the  passage,  even  without  the 
assistance  of  learned  exegesis,  may  perceive  that  it  has  no  such 
application  as  our  Evangelist  gives  it.  We  shall  pass  over,  as  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  immediate  purpose,  very  many 
important  details  of  the  episode ;  but  regarding  this  part  of  tht 
subject  we  may  say  that  we  consider  it  evident  that,  if  an  order 
was  given  to  break  the  legs  of  the  crucified  upon  this  occasion, 
that  order  must  have  been  executed  upon  Jesus  equally  with  any 
others  who  may  have  been  crucified  with  him. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
author  in  stating  that,  from  the  wound  made  by  the  lance,  there 
forthwith  came  out  "blood  and  water"  (af/ia  icat  v&op);  anc 
likewise  as  to  whether  the  special  testimony  here  referred  to  in 
the  third  person  is  to  attest  more  immediately  the  flow  of  blood 
and  water,  or  the  whole  episode.  3  In  regard  to  the  latter  point, 
we  need  not  pause  to  discuss  the  question.  As  to  the  "blood 
and  water,"  some  see  in  the  statement  made  an  intention  to  show 
the  reality  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  whilst  others  more  rightly 
regard  the  phenomenon  described  as  a  representation  of  a 
supernatural  and  symbolical  incident,  closely  connected  with  the 
whole  dogmatic  view  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  impossible  not  to  set 
in  this  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  in  i  John  v.  6  :  "This 
is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  Jesus  Christ ;  not  in  the 
water  only,  but  in  the  water  and  the  blood."-*  As  a  natural 
incident  it  cannot  be  entertained,  for  in  no  sense  but  mere 
quibbling  could  it  be  said  that  "  blood  and  water "  could  flow 
from  such  a  wound,  and  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon  it  mu^t 
be  rejected.  As  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  it 
could  only  have  been  thought  of  at  a  time  when  gross  ignorance 
prevailed  upon  all  medical  subjects.  We  shall  not  here  discus* 
the  reality  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  we  may  merely  point  out  thai 

*  Cf.  Numbers  ix.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  20. 

*  Cf.  Ps.  xxii.  16.  We  need  not  discuss  here  the  variation  in  the  qnotuwo 
from  Zech.  xii.  10. 

3  Of  course  we  do  not  here  even  touch  upon  the  wider  question  raised  ty 
this  ^issage. 

*  Cf.  John  vii.  37-39,  iii.  5,  etc. 
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the  almost  unprecedentedly  rapid  decease  of  Jesus  was  explained 
by  Origen'  and  some  of  the  Fathers  as  miraculous.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  thrust  of  the  lance  may  have  been  intended  to 
silence  those  objectors  who  might  have  denied  the  actual  death  on 
the  ground  that  the  legs  of  Jesus  were  not  broken  like  those  of  the 
two  malefactors,'  and  it  certainly  is  generally  quoted  as  having 
assured  the  fact  of  death.  The  statement  that  blood  flowed  from 
the  wound  by  no  means  supports  the  allegation;  and,  although 
we  may  make  little  use  of  the  argument,  it  is  right  to  say  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  serious  kind  advanced  of  the  reality  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  here  or  in  the  other  Gospels.  3 

The  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  himself  seems  to  betray  that 
this  episode  is  a  mere  interpolation  of  his  own  into  a  narrative  to 
which  it  does  not  properly  belong.     According  to  his  own  account 
(xix.  31),  the  Jews  besought  Pilate  that  the  legs  might  be  broken 
and   that  the  bodies  "  might  be  taken  away "  {dpOwriv).     The 
order  to  do  this  was  obviously  given,  for  the  legs  are  forthwith 
broken,  and,  of  course,  immediately  after,  the  bodies,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  order,  would  have  been  taken  away.     As  soon  as  the 
Evangelist  has  secured  his  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Scriptures 
were  fulfilled  by  means  of  this  episode,  he  takes  up  the  story  as 
though  it  had  not  been  interrupted,  and  proceeds  verse  38 :  "After 
'these  things  "  {fiera  ravra),  that  is  to  say  after  the  legs  of  the  male- 
factors had  been  broken  and  the  side  of  Jesus  pierced,  Joseph 
besought  Pilate  that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  and 
Pilate  gave  leave.     But,  if  verse  31  f.  be  historical,  the  body  must 
already  have  been  taken  away.     All  the  Synoptics  agree  with  the 
fourth  Gospel  in  stating  that  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  begged  for  and 
obtained  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.-*    The  second  and  third 
Synoptics  describe  him  as  belonging  to  the  Council,  but  the  first 
Gospel  merely  calls  him  "a  rich  man,"  whilst  the  fourth  omits  both 
of  these  descriptions.     They  all  caJl  him  a  disciple  of  Jesus — 
secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  the  fourth  Gospel  characteristically 
adds — although  the  term  that  he  was  "waiting  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,"  used   by   the  second  and  third  Gospels,  is  somewhat 
vague.     The  fourth  Gospel  introduces  a  second  personage  in  the 

*  **  Oravit  Patrem,  et  exauditus  est,  et  statim  ut  clamavit  ad  Patrem^ 
reteptus  est  out  iicut  qui  potestatem  habebat  potuudi  anitnani  suam,  posuit  earn 

qtuntdo  voiuit  ipse Miraculum  enim  erat  qtumiam  post  tres  horas  receptus 

est^  etc,  (Orig.  in  Maith,  ed.  Delarue^  1740,  Hi.,  §  140,  p.  928). 

'  The  use  of  the  verb  vdtrtna  does  not  favour  the  view  that  the  writer  intended 
to  express  a  deep  wound. 

3  It  has  likewise  been  thought  that  the  representation  in  Mark  xv.  44,  that 
Pilate  marvelled  at  the  rapid  death  of  Jesus,  and  sent  for  the  centurion  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  was  made  to  meet  similar  doubts,  or  at  least  to  give  assurance  of 

the  reality  of  the  death.  ,,  .t    u^  . 

*  According  to  Luke  xxiii.  53,  Joseph  actually  "  took  down     the  body. 
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shape  of  Nicodemus,  "  who  at  the  first  came  to  him  by  nigfat,'^ 
and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  previously  been  described  as 
"  a  ruler  of  the  Jews."*  The  Synoptics  do  not  once  mention  such 
a  person,  either  in  the  narrative  of  the  Passion  or  in  the  eaiiier 
chapters,  and  there  are  more  than  doubts  as  to  his  historical 
character. 

The  accounts  of  the  Entombment  given  by  the  three  S^'noptists, 
or  at  least  by  the  second  and  third,  distinctly  exclude  the  narrative 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  both  as  regards  Nicodemus  and  the  part  he 
is  represented  as  taking.  The  contradictions  which  commence 
here  between  the  account  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics, 
in  fact,  are  of  the  most  glaring  and  important  nature,  and  demand 
marked  attention.  The  fourth  Gospel  states  that,  having  obtained 
permission  from  Pilate,  Joseph  came  and  took  the  body  of  Jesus 

away.     "And  there  came  also  Nicodemus bringing  a  mixture 

of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pound  weight.  They  took, 
therefore,  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  cloths  wiih 
the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  Now,  in  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  g^den 
a  new  sepulchre  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.  There,  there- 
fore, on  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  Jews  (cxct  oSv  Sui 
T^i^  frafxuTKevriv  twv  ^lovSaunv),  they  laid  Jesus,  for  the  sepulchre- 
was  at  hand  "  {Stl  eyyus  ^v  TO  fivrj fuiov),^ 

According  to  the  first  Synoptic,  when  Joseph  took  the  body, 
he  simply  wrapped  it  "  in  clean  linen  "  {€v  <rivS6vi  Katfcip^)  and 
"  laid  it  in  his  own  new  sepulchre,  which  he  hewed  in  the  rock : 
and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
departed."-*  There  is  no  mention  of  spices  or  any  anointing  ol" 
the  body,  and  the  statement  that  the  women  provide  for  this  is 
not  made  in  this  Gospel.  According  to  the  writer,  the  burial  is 
complete,  and  the  sepulchre  finally  closed.  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  Mary  come  merely  "  to  behold  the  sepulchre  "  at 
the  end  of  the  Sabbath. s  The  fourth  Evangelist  apparently  does 
not  know  anything  of  the  sepulchre  being  Joseph's  own  tomb,  and 
the  body  is,  according  to  him,  although  fully  embalmed,  only  laid 
in  the  sepulchre  in  the  garden  on  account  of  the  Sabbath  and 
because  it  was  at  hand.  We  shall  refer  to  this  point,  which  must 
be  noted,  further  on. 

There  are  very  striking  differences  between  these  two  accounts, 
but  the  narratives  of  the  second  and  third  Synoptists  are  still  more 
emphatically  contradictory  of  both.  In  Mark^  we  are  told  that 
Joseph  "  brought  linen,  and  took  him  down  and  wrapped  him  in 

*  John  iii.  i.  '  Id.,  iii.  i,  vii.  50. 
3  76.,  xix.  39-42.                                  <  Matt  xxviL  59  f. 

*  /5.,  xxviii.  I.  6  Mark  xv.  46. 
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the  linen,  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre  which  had  been  hewn  out 
of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  stone  against  the  door  of  the  sepulchre." 
There  is  no  mention  here  of  any  embalming  performed  by  Joseph 
or  Nicodemus,  nor  are  any  particulars  given  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  sepulchre,  or  the  reasons  for  its  selection.     We  are,  how- 
ever, told':  "And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  bought  spices  that 
they  might  come  and  anoint  him.''      It  is  distinctly  stated  in 
connection  with  the  entombment,  moreover,  in  agreement  with 
the  first  Synoptic*:  "And  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Joses  beheld  where  he  was  laid."3    According  to  this  account 
and  that  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  women,  having  remained  to  the 
last  and  seen  the  body  deposited  in  the  sepulchre,  knew  so  little 
of  its  having  been  embalmed  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  that  they 
actually  purchase  the  spices  and  come  to  perform   that  office 
themselves. 

In  Luke  the  statement  is  still  more  specific,  in  agreement  with 
Mark,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  fourth  Gospel.  Joseph  took 
down  the  body  "  and  wrapped  it  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre 

that  was  hewn  in  stone,  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid 

And  women  who  had  come  with  him  out  of  Galilee  followed  after, 
and  beheld  the  sepulchre  and  how  his  body  was  laid.  And  they 
returned  and  prepared  spices  and  ointments."  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  author  adds,  "  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre 
bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  prepared."* 

Which  of  these  accounts  are  we  to  believe  ?     According  to  the 

first  Gospel,  there  is  no  embalmment  at  all;  according  to  the  second 

and  third  Gospels,  the  embalmment  is  undertaken  by  the  women, 

and  not   by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  but  is  never  carried  out ; 

according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  embalmment  is  completed  on 

Friday  evening  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  and  not  by  the  women. 

According  to  the  first  Gospel,  the  burial  is  completed  on  Friday 

evening  ;  according  to  the  second  and  third,  it  is  only  provisional ; 

and  according  to  the  fourth,  the  embalmment  is  final,  but  it  is 

doubtful  whether  the  entombment  is  final  or  temporary ;  several 

critics  consider  it  to  have  been  only  provisional.     In  Mark  the 

women  buy  the  spices  "  when  the  Sabbath  was  past  "  (Swtycvo/jicvov 

Tou    o-a^S^ttTov)  ;5    in     Luke     before     it    has     begun  ;^    and    in 

Matthew  and  John  they  do  not  buy  them  at  all.      In  the  first  and 

fourth    Gospels   the    women  come  after  the  Sabbath  merely  to 

behold  the  sepulchre,^  and  in  the  second  and  third  they  bring  the 

*  Mark  xvi.  i.  '  Matt,  xxvii.  61. 

3  Mark  xv.  47.  ^  Luke  xxiii.  53  f.,  xxiv.  i. 

5  Mark  xvi.  i.  '  Luke  xxiii.  35. 

7  Matt,  xxviii.  I  ;  John  xx.  i. 
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spices  to  complete  the  burial.  Amid  these  conflicting  statements 
we  may  suggest  one  consideration.  It  is  not  probable,  in  a  hoc 
climate,  that  a  wounded  body,  hastily  laid  in  a  sepulchre  oc 
Friday  evening  before  six  o'clock,  would  be  disturbed  again  on 
Sunday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  being  anointed  and  embalmed 
Corruption  would,  under  the  circumstances,  already  have  com- 
menced. Besides,  as  Keim'  has  pointed  out,  the  last  duties  to  the 
dead  were  not  forbidden  amongst  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  any  care  for  the  body  of  the  Master 
which  reverence  or  affection  might  have  dictated  should  not  at 
once  have  been  bestowed. 

The  enormous  amount  of  myrrh  and  aloes — "  about  a  hundred 
pound  weight"  {&s  Xlrpas  €»caT<$v) — brought  by  Nicodemus  has 
excited  much  discussion,  and  adds  to  the  extreme  improbabilit) 
of  the  story  related  by  the  fourth  Evangelist.  To  whatever  weight 
the  litra  may  be  reduced,  the  quantity  specified  is  very  great ;  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  body  thus  enveloped  "  as  the  manner 
of  the  Jews  is  to  bury  "  could  have  entered  the  sepulchre.  Thi 
practice  of  embalming  the  dead,  although  well  known  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  invariable  in  the  case  of  kings  and  noble  or  very 
wealthy  persons,  was  by  no  means  generally  prevalent.  In  the 
burial  of  Gamaliel  the  elder,  chief  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees, 
it  is  stated  that  over  eighty  pounds  of  balsam  were  burnt  in  his 
honour  by  the  proselyte  Onkelos;  but  this  quantity,  which  vfss 
considered  very  remarkable,  is  totally  eclipsed  by  the  provision  of 
Nicodemus. 

The  key  to  the  whole  of  this  history  of  the  burial  of  Jesus,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  chapter  liii.  of  "  Isaiah."  We 
have  already,  in  passing,  pointed  out  that,  in  the  third  Gospel 
(xxii.  37),  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying :  "  For  I  say  unto  you. 
that  this  which  is  written  must  be  accomplished  in  me :  And  he 
was  reckoned  among  transgressors."  The  same  quotation  from 
Is.  liii.  12  is  likewise  interpolated  in  Mark  xv.  28.  Now  the  whole 
representation  of  the  burial  and  embalmment  of  Jesus  is  evidently 
based  upon  the  same  chapter,  and  more  especially  upon  verse  9, 
which  is  wrongly  rendered  both  in  the  Authorised  Version  and  in 
the  Septuagint,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  passage  reads  :  "  I  will 
give  the  wicked  for  his  grave  and  the  rich  for  his  death.'**  The 
Evangelists,  taking  this  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  the} 
suppose  to  be  a  Messianic  prophecy,  have  representee!  the  death 
of  Jesus  as  being  with  the  wicked,  crucified  as  he  is  between  two 
robbers;  and  through  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  significantly  called 

'  ScAoMa/A  151.  i  ;  Keim,  y^esu  von  Naxara^  iii.  522,  anro.  i. 

'  Kai  ^i&trw  roi>y  rorripoift  dyrl  r/js  ra^rfs  adrou,  xal  rodt  rXowiovt  drW  w 
Ofiydrov  a^oD.     Is.  liii.  9. 
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"a  rich  man"  (avOfHimo^  grXowio?)  by  the  first  Synoptist, 
especially  according  to  the  fourth  Evangelist  by  his  addition  of  the 
counsellor  Nicodemus  and  his  hundred  pounds  weight  of  mingled 
myrrh  and  aloes,  as  being  "  with  the  rich  in  his  death."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  passage  in  the  "  prophecy  "  does  not  mean  what  the 
Evangelists  have  been  led  to  understand,  and  the  ablest  Hebrew 
scholars  and  critics  are  now  agreed  that  both  phrases  quoted  refer, 
in  true  Hebrew  manner,  to  one  representation,  and  that  the  word 
above  translated  "  rich  "  is  not  used  in  a  favourable  sense,  but  that 
the  passage  must  be  rendered :  "  And  they  made  his  grave  with 
the  wicked  and  his  sepulchre  with  the  evil-doers,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Without  going  minutely  into  the  details  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah "  in  this  writing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  may.  add  that  upon  one  point  at  least  the  great 
majority  of  critics  are  of  one  accord  :  that  Is.  liii.  and  other 
passages  of  "Isaiah"  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  "Servant 
of  Jehovah"  have  no  reference  to  the  Messiah.  As  we  have 
touched  upon  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that 
Psalms  xxii.  and  Ixix.,  which  are  so  frequently  quoted  in  con- 
nection with  the  passion,  and  represented  by  New  Testament  and 
other  early  writers  as  Messianic,  are  determined,  by  sounder 
principles  of  criticism  applied  to  them  in  modem  times,  not  to 
refer  to  the  Messiah  at  all. 

We  now  come  to  a  remarkable  episode,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
first  Synoptic  and  strangely  ignored  by  all  the  other  Gospels.  It 
is  stated  that  the  next  day — that  is  to  say,  on  the  Sabbath — 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  came  together  to  Pilate,  saying : 
"  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said  while  he  was  yet  alive : 
After  three  days  I  am  raised  (Mera  rpeU  rnupa^s  €y€ipofiai). 
Command,  therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the 
third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  and  steal  him  away  and  say  unto 
the  people :  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  :  so  the  last  error  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first-  Pilate  said  unto  them  :  Ye  have  a  guard 
(''E)(€r<  KovoTQtSiav) :  go,  make  it  as  sure*  as  ye  can.  So  they 
went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  with  the 
guard."'  Not  only  do  the  other  Evangelists  pass  over  this  strange 
proceeding  in  total  silence,  but  their  narratives,  or  at  least  those  of 
the  second  and  third  Synoptists,  exclude  it.  The  women  came 
with  their  spices  to  embalm  the  body,  in  total  ignorance  of  there 
being  any  guard  to  interfere  with  their  performance  of  that  last  sad 
office  for  the  Master.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  actually  desecrated  the  Sabbath  by  seal- 
ing the  stone,  and  visited  the  house  of  the  heathen  Pilate  on  so 
holy  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  the  guard^    These 

*  Matt  xxviL  62-66.  '  Cf.  John  xviii.  28,  xix.  31. 
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priests  are  said  to  have  remembered  and  understood  a  propheoof 
Jesus  regarding  his  resurrection,  of  which  his  disciples  are  repr^ 
sented  to  be  in  ignorance.'  The  remark  about  "the  last  enor," 
moreover,  is  very  suspicious.  The  ready  acquiescence  of  Pilate  is 
quite  incredible."  That  he  should  employ  Roman  soldiers  tc 
watch  the  sepulchre  of  a  man  who  had  been  crucified  cannot  be 
entertained  ;  and  his  friendly,  *^  Go,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can,"  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  Pilate.  It  is  conceivable  that  to  satisfy  their 
clamour  he  may,  without  much  difficulty,  have  consented  to  cnidfy 
a  Jew,  more  especially  as  his  crime  was  of  a  political  character 
represented  §l&  in  some  degree  affecting  the  Roman  power ;  but 
once  crucified,  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  likely  that  Pilate 
would  care  what  became  of  his  body,  and  still  less  that  he  would 
employ  Roman  soldiers  to  mount  guard  over  it. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  finally  of  this  episode,  so  we  at 
once  proceed  to  its  conclusion.  When  the  resurrection  takes 
place,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  guard  went  into  the  city,  and. 
instead  of  making  their  report  to  Pilate,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  told  the  chief  priests  all  that  had  occurred.  A  council 
is  held,  and  the  soldiers  are  laigely  bribed,  and  instructed :  "Say 
that  his  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  him  while  we  slept 
And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears  we  will  persuade  him  and 
make  you  free  from  care.  So  they  took  the  money  and  did  as 
they  were  taught."3  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the 
construction  of  the  story,  which  follows  the  usual  broad  lines  of 
legend.  The  idea  of  Roman  soldiers  confessing  that  they  slept 
whilst  on  watch,  and  allowed  that  to  occur  which  they  were  there 
to  prevent !  and  this  to  oblige  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives !  Then,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  chief  priest*: 
and  council  believed  this  story  of  the  earthquake  and  angel,  and 
yet  acted  in  this  way  ?  and  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  would  not 
the  very  story  itself  have  led  to  the  punishment  of  the  men,  and 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  report  they  desired  to  spread,  that  the 
disciples  had  stolen  the  body?  The  laige  bribe  seems  to  have 
been  very  ineffectual,  since  the  Christian  historian  is  able  to 
report  precisely  what  the  chief  priests  and  elders  instruct  them 
to  say.*^     Is  it  not  palpable  that  the  whole  story  is  l^;endan'? 

*  Cf.  John  XX.  9. 

'It  has  been  argued  that  Pilate  does  not  give  a  Roman  guard,  but  mercl} 
permits  the  chief  priests  to  make  use  of  their  own  guard.  This,  however,  b 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  story,  and  the  suggestion  is  generally 
rejected.  TertuUian  says :  "  Turn-  Judai  detractum  et  sepukhro  conSlu^ 
magna  etiam  militaris  custodia  diiigentia  circumstdtrunt'*^  {ApoL^  §21). 

3  Matt,  xxviii.  11-15. 

^  Olshausen,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  Sanhedrin  dki 
all  this,  supposes  that  Caiaphas  the  high  priest  may  have  been  the  prindfti! 
agent  {BidL  Comm,^  ii.  2,  p.  190  f.). 
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If  it  be  so,  and  we  think  this  cannot  be  doubted,  a  conclusion 
which  the  total  silence  of  the  other  Gospels  seems  to  confirm, 
very  suggestive  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  it  The 
first  Synoptist,  referring  to  the  false  report  which  the  Sanhedrin 
instruct  the  soldiers  to  make,  says :  "  And  this  saying  was 
spread  among  the  Jews  unto  this  day."'  The  probable  origin 
of  the  legend  may  have  been  an  objection  to  the  Christian 
affirmation  of  the  resurrection  to  the  above  effect ;  but  it  is 
instructive  to  find  that  Christian  tradition  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  invented  a  story  to  refute  it.  It  is  the  tendency  to 
this  very  S3rstem  of  defence  and  confirmation,  everywhere  apparent, 
which  renders  early  Christian  tradition  so  mythical  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  narrative  of  the  Resurrection  itself. 
The  first  Synoptist  relates  that  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
Mary  came  to  behold  the  sepulchre  "  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  it  began  to  dawn  into  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  ('0^€  Se  o-a)8- 
pdrtitVf  r§  hriil>wrKovary  €4$  /uav  cra^S^SaTcay),"  that  is  to  say,  shortly 
after  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  end  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  being  marked  by  the  glimmer 
of  more  than  one  star  in  the  heavens.  The  second  Synoptic 
represents  that,  "  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,"  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome  bought  spices,  and 
that  they  came  to  the  sepulchre  "  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  after  the  rising  of  the  sun"    {koI    Xtav  irfxat    ttjs  fita? 

a-a/^Parwv avarciXavros    tov    rfXiov).^      The    third    Synoptist 

states  that  the  women  who  came  with  Jesus  from  Galilee  came  to 
the  sepulchre,  but  he  subsequently  more  definitely  names  them  : 
'^  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  the  other  women  with  them  "♦ — ^a  larger  number  of  women — 
and  they  came  "  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  at  early  dawn  " 
(T^  8c  /At^  roiv  a'appdriov  opdpov  /?a6^€ws).  The  fourth  Evangelist 
represents  that  Mary  Magdalene  onlys  came  to  the  sepulchre, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,    "  early,  while  it  was  yet  dark  " 

The  first  Evangelist  indubitably  makes  the  hour  at  which  the 
women  come  to  the  sepulchre  different  and  much  earlier  than  the 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  he  represents  them  as  witnessing 
the  actual  removal  of  the  stone,  which,  in  the  other  three  Gospels, 
the  women  already  find  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre.? 
It  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  follow  the  first  Synoptic.     It  is 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  15.  'Id.,  xxviii.  i. 

3  Mark  xvi.  2.  *  Luke  xxiii.  55,  xxiv.  i,  10. 

5  It  is  argued  from  the  Mafiep  of  xx.  2  that  there  were  others  with  her, 
although  they  are  not  named. 
*  John  XX.  I.  7  Mark  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  xxiv.  2  ;  John  xx.  i. 
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here  stated :  2.  '*  And  behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake 
{aeurfihq) :  for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven 
and  came  and  rolled  away  the  stone  and  sat  upon  iL  5.  His 
appearance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow.  4. 
And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake  and  became  as  dead 
men.  5.  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women :  Fear 
ye  not,  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  who  hath  been  crucified. 
6.  He  is  not  here :  for  he  was  raised  {qy^pSrf  yap),  as  he  said : 
Come,  see  the  place  where  he  lay.  7.  And  go  quickly,  and  tdl 
his  disciples  that  he  was  raised  (vy^P^)  fn)m  the  dead,  and 
behold  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  :  there  shall  ye  see  him : 
behold,  I  have  told  you.  8.  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the 
sepulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy ;  and  ran  to  tell  his  disciples.^' 
We  have  here  in  the  first  place  another  earthquake,  and  apparently, 
on  the  theory  of  the  course  of  cosmical  phenomena  held  during  the 
"  Age  of  Miracles,"  produced  by  the  angel  who  descended  to  roll 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre.  This  earthquake,  like  the 
others  recorded  in  the  first  Synoptic,  appears  to  be  quite  unknown 
to  the  other  Evangelists,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  pointed  out  in 
other  writings.  With  the  appearance  of  the  angel  we  obviously 
arrive  upon  thoroughly  unhistorical  ground.  Can  we  believe, 
because  this  unknown  writer  tells  us  so,  that  "  an  angel, "^  causir^ 
an  earthquake,  actually  descended  and  took  such  a  part  in  this 
transaction  ?  Upon  the  very  commonest  principles  of  evidence, 
the  reply  must  be  an  emphatic  negative.  Every  fact  of  science, 
every  lesson  of  experience,  excludes  such  an  assumption ;  and  we 
may  add  that  the  character  of  the  author,  with  which  we  are  now 
better  acquainted,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the  narrative  itself, 
confirms  the  justice  of  such  a  conclusion.  If  the  introduction  of 
the  angel  be  legendary,  must  not  also  his  words  be  so  ? 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  narrative  as  it  stands,  we  must 
point  out  a  circumstance  which  may  appropriately  be  men- 
tioned here,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  women 
and  the  guard  are  present  when  the  stone  is  rolled  away  from  the 
sepulchre,  but  they  do  not  witness  the  actual  Resurrection.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  when  the  stone  was  removed,  Jesus,  who, 
it  is  asserted,  rises  with  his  body  from  the  dead,  would  have  come 
forth  from  the  sepulchre :  but  not  so;  the  angel  only  says  (verse  6): 
"  He  is  not  here,  for  he  was  raised  {qyepdrf  yap) ";  and  he  merely 
invites  the  women  to  see  the  place  where  he  lay.  The  actual 
resurrection  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  which  had  taken  place  before, 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  2. 

'  Compare  his  description  with  Dan.  x.  6.  It  is  worthy  of  consideratioD 
also  that  when  Daniel  is  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  a  stone  is  rolled  apon  the 
month  of  the  den,  and  scaled  with  the  signet  of  the  king  and  his  lords  (vi  17). 
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and,  in  any  case,  it  was  not  witnessed  by  anyone.  In  the  other 
Gospels  the  resurrection  has  already  occurred  before  anyone 
arrives  at  the  sepulchre;  and  the  remarkable  fact  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  undeniable  that  there  was  not,  and  that  it  is  not  even 
pretended  that  there  was,  a  single  eye-witness  of  the  actual  Resur- 
rection. The  empty  grave,  coupled  with  the  supposed  subsequent 
appearances  of  Jesus,  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  Resurrection. 
We  shall  not,  however,  pursue  this  further  at  present.  The 
removal  of  the  stone  is  not  followed  by  any  visible  result.  The 
inmate  of  the  sepulchre  is  not  observed  to  issue  from  it,  and  yet 
he  is  not  there.  May  we  not  ask  what  was  the  use,  in  this  narra- 
tive, of  the  removal  of  the  stone  at  all  ?  As  no  one  apparently 
came  forth,  the  only  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  permit  those 
from  without  to  enter  and  see  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty. 

Another  remarkable  point  is  that  the  angel  desires  the  women 
to  go  quickly  and  inform  the  disciples,  "  he  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  him."  One  is  tempted  to  inquire  why, 
as  he  rose  from  the  dead  in  Jerusalem,  and,  in  spite  of  previous 
statements,  the  disciples  are  represented  as  being  there  also,' 
Jesus  did  not  appear  to  them  in  the  Holy  City,  instead  of  sending 
them  some  three  days'  journey  off  to  Galilee.  At  the  same  time, 
Jesus  is  represented  by  the  first  two  Synoptics  as  saying  at  the 
Last  Supper,  when  warning  the  disciples  that  they  will  all  be 
offended  at  him  that  night  and  be  scattered :  '*  But  after  I  shall 
have  been  raised  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee."'  At  present 
we  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  angel  gives  the 
order.  With  much  surprise,  therefore,  we  immediately  after 
read  that,  as  the  women  departed  quickly  to  tell  the  disciples 
in  obedience  to  the  angel's  message  (verse  9) :  "  Behold  Jesus 
met  them,  saying,  Hail.  And  they  came  up  to  him  and  laid  hold 
of  his  feet,  and  worshipped  him.  10.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto 
them :  Be  not  afraid ;  go,  tell  my  brethren  that  they  depart  into 
Galilee,  and  there  they  shall  see  me.  "3  What  was  the  use  of  the 
angel's  message,  since  Jesus  himself  immediately  after  appears  and 
delivers  the  very  same  instructions  in  person  ?  This  sudden  and 
apparently  unnecessary  appearance  has  all  the  character  of  an 
afterthought.  One  point  is  very  clear:  that  the  order  to  go  into 
Galilee  and  the  statement  that  there  first  Jesus  is  to  appear  to  the 
disciples  are  unmistakable,  repeated  and  peremptory. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  second  Gospel.  The  women  going 
to  the  sepulchre  with  spices  that  they  might  anoint  the  body 
of  Jesus — which,  according  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  had  already 
been  fully  embalmed,  and,  in  any  case,  had  lain  in  the  sepulchre 

*  Luke  xxiv.  33  ;  John  xx.  18  f.  '  Matt.  xxvi.  32 ;  Mark  xiv.  28. 

3  /^.,  xxviii.  9,  10. 
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since  the  Friday  evening — are»  represented  as  saying  amongst 
themselves :  "  Who  will  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre?"*  This  is  a  curious  dramatic  speculation,  but 
very  suspicious.  These  women  are  apparently  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  to  be  aware  that,  as  the 
fourth  Gospel  asserts,  the  body  had  already  been  embalmed,  and 
yet  they  actually  contemplate  rolling  the  stone  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre  which  was  his  property.*  Keim  has 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  general  rule^  that,  after  a  sepulchre  had 
been  closed  in  the  way  described,  it  should  not  again  be  opened. 
Generally,  the  stone  was  not  placed  against  the  opening  of  the 
sepulchre  till  the  third  day,  when  corruption  had  already 
commenced ;  but  here  the  sepulchre  is  stated  by  all  the  Gospek 
to  have  been  closed  on  the  first  day,  and  the  unhesitating 
intention  of  the  women  to  remove  the  stone  is  not  a  happ> 
touch  on  the  part  of  the  second  Synoptist.  They  find  the  stont 
already  rolled  away.-*  Verse  5  :  "  And  entering  into  the  sepulchre, 
they  saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  lon^ 
white  garment ;  and  they  were  affrighted.  6,  And  he  saith  unto 
them :  Be  not  affrighted :  Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
cnicified  :  he  was  raised  {rfykpOrj) ;  he  is  not  here ;  behold  the 
place  where  they  laid  him.  7.  But  go,  tell  his  disciples  and 
Peter  that  he  goeth  before  you  unto  Galilee;  there  shall  ye  see 
him,  as  he  said  unto  you.  8.  And  they  went  out  and  fled  from 
the  sepulchre :  for  trembling  and  astonishment  seized  them, 
and  they  said  nothing  to  anyone ;  for  they  were  afraid. "s  in 
Matthew  the  angel  rolls  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  and 
sits  upon  it,  and  the  women  only  enter  to  see  where  Jesus  lay. 
upon  his  invitation.  Here,  they  go  in  at  once,  and  see  the  ani;t 
("  a  young  man  ")  sitting  at  the  right  side,  and  are  affrighted.  Hl 
re-assures  them,  and,  as  in  the  other  narrative,  sa}^,  "  he  was 
raised."  He  gives  them  the  same  message  to  his  disciple; 
and  to  Peter,  who  is  specially  named ;  and  the  second  Synoptk 
thus  fully  confirms  the  first  in  representing  Galilee  as  the  place: 
where  Jesus  is  to  be  seen  by  them.  It  is  curious  that  the  womer, 
should  say  nothing  to  anyone  about  this  wonderful  event,  and  a 
this  the  statements  of  the  other  Gospels  are  certainly  not  borni? 
out.  There  is  one  remarkable  point  to  be  noticed,  tha; 
according  to  the  second  Synoptist  also,  not  only  is  there  no  eye 
witness  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  only  evidence  of  thai 
marvellous  occurrence  which  it  contains  is  the  information  of  the 

'  Mark  xvi.  3.     '  Kitimf  /esu  v.  Ntuara,  iii.,  p.  522.      ^  /^.^  iii.  yt2,  anm. :- 
*  Mark  xvi.  4,     The  continuation,  "for  it  was  very  great"  (JJ»    yap   ftiyts 

atftddpa),  is  peculiar,  but  of  coarse  intended  to  represent  the  difficulty  of  :  1 

removal. 

s  Mark  xvi.  5. 
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"young  man."  There  is  no  appearance  of  Jesus  to  anyone 
narrated,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  appearance  described 
in  Matt,  xxviii.  9  f.  is  excluded.  It  is  well  known  that  Mark  xvi. 
9-20  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Gospel,  and  is  inauthentic. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  a  point  so  generally  admitted.  The 
verses  now  appended  to  the  Gospel  are  by  a  different  author, 
and  are  of  no  value  as  evidence.  We,  therefore,  exclude  them 
from  consideration. 

In  Luke,  as  in  the  second  Synoptic,  the  women  find  the  stone 
removed,  and  here  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  on  entering  in  they 
found  not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  4.  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  were  perplexed  thereabout,  behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in 
shining  garments ;  5.  And  as  they  were  afraid,  and  bowed  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  they  said  unto  them  :  Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead  ?  6.  He  is  not  here,  but  was  raised  {qy^p^) ; 
remember  how  he  spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee ; 

7.  saying,  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified  and  the  third  day  rise  £igain. 

8.  And  they  remembered  his  words,  9.  and  returned  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  unto  the  eleven  and  to  all  the 

rest II.  And  these  words  appeared  to  them  as  an  idle  tale,  and 

they  believed  them  not."'  The  author  of  the  third  Gospel  is  not 
content  with  one  angel,  like  the  first  two  Synoptists,  but  introduces 
"two  men  in  shining  garments,"  who  seem  suddenly  to  stand 
beside  the  women,  and,  instead  of  re-assuring  them,  as  in  the 
former  narratives,  rather  adopt  a  tone  of  reproof  (verse  5).  They 
inform  the  women  that  "  Jesus  was  raised  ";  and  here  again  not 
only  has  no  one  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  resurrection,  but  the 
women  only  hear  of  it  from  the  angels.  There  is  one  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  above  account.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Jesus  going  before  his  disciples  into  Galilee  to  be  seen  of  them, 
nor  indeed  of  his  being  seen  at  all ;  but  "  Galilee  "  is  introduced 
by  way  of  a  reminiscence.  Instead  of  the  future,  the  third 
Synoptist  substitutes  the  past,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  gives 
no  hint  of  any  appearances  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  When  the  women  tell  the  disciples 
wliat  they  have  seen  and  heard,  they  do  not  believe  them.  The 
thief  on  the  cross,  according  to  the  writer,  was  more  advanced  in 
his  faith  and  knowledge  than  the  Apostles.  Setting  aside  Matt, 
xxviii.  9,  10,  we  have  hitherto  no  other  affirmation  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion thiui  the  statement  that  the  sepulchre  was  found  empty, 
and  the  angels  announced  that  Jesus  was  raised  from  the 
dead. 

*  Luke  xxiv.  3-9,  11.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  verse  12  is  a  later  inter- 
polation. 

3H 
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The  account  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  differs  completely  from 
the  narratives  of  all  the  Synoptists.  According  to  him,  Man 
Magdalene  alone  comes  to  the  sepulchre  and  sees  the  stone  taken 
away.  She,  therefore,  runs  and  comes  to  Simon  Peter  and  to  "the 
other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  saying  :  "  They  took  (')^»'i 
the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  (ovk  ocSa/urV 
where  they  laid  (€^icai')  him.  3.  Peter,  therefore,  went  forth  and 
the  other  disciple,  and  came  to  the  sepulchre.  4.  And  the  two 
ran  together ;  and  the  other  disciple  outran  Peter  and  came  first  to 
the  sepulchre ;  5.  and  stooping  down,  looking  in,  he  seeth  the 
linen  clothes  lying ;  yet  went  he  not  in.  6.  Then  cometh  Simon 
Peter  following  him  and  went  into  the  sepulchre  and  beholdeth 
the  linen  clothes  lying,  7.  and  the  napkin  that  was  on  his  head, 
not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  in  one  place  by 
itself.  8.  Then  went  in,  therefore,  the  other  disciple  also,  who 
came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw  and  believed.  9.  For  as 
yet  they  knew  not  the  Scriptures,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead.  10.  So  the  disciples  went  away  to  their  own  homes."- 
Critics  have  long  ago  pointed  out  the  careful  way  in  which  the 
actions  of  "  the  beloved  disciple "  and  Peter  are  balanced  in  this 
narrative.  If  the  "  other  disciple  "  outstrips  Peter,  and  first  looks 
into  the  sepulchre,  Peter  first  actually  enters;  and  if  Peter  first  see< 
the  careful  arrangement  of  the  linen  clothes,  the  other  sees  and 
believes.  The  evident  care  with  which  the  writer  metes  out 
a  share  to  each  disciple  in  this  visit  to  the  sepulchre,  of  which 
the  Synoptics  seem  totally  ignorant,  is  very  suggestive  of  artistic 
arrangement,  and  the  careful  details  regarding  the  folding  and 
position  of  the  linen  clothes,  which  has  furnished  so  much 
matter  for  apologetic  reasoning,  seems  to  us  to  savour  more  o: 
studied  composition  than  natural  observation.  So  very  much  is 
passed  over  in  complete  silence  which  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  that  minute  details  like  these,  which  might  well  be 
composed  in  the  study,  do  not  produce  so  much  effect  as  some 
critics  think  they  should  do.  There  is  some  ambiguity  as  to  what 
the  disciple  "  believed,"  according  to  verse  8,  when  he  went  into 
the  sepulchre ;  and  some  understand  that  he  simply  believed  what 
Mary  Magdalene  had  told  them  (verse  2),  whilst  others  hold  that 
he  believed  in  the  resurrection,  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  following  verse,  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  the  author's  meaning. 
If  the  former  were  the  reading,  it  would  be  too  trifling  a  point  to  be  so 
prominently  mentioned,  and  it  would  not  accord  with  the  contented 

*  From  the  use  of  this  plural,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  argued 
that  there  were  others  with  Mary  who  are  not  named.  This  by  no  means 
follows,  but  if  it  were  the  case  the  peculiarity  of  the  narrative  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent. 

'  John  XX.  2- ID. 
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return  home  of  the  disciples.  Accepting  the  latter  sense,  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  very  small  amount  of  evidence  with 
which  **  the  beloved  disciple  "  is  content.  He  simply  finds  the 
sepulchre  empty  and  the  linen  clothes  lying,  and  although  no  one 
even  speaks  of  the  resurrection,  no  one  professes  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  it,  and  "as  yet  they  know  not  the  Scriptures,  that  he  must 
rise  again  from  the  dead,*'  he  is  nevertheless  said  to  see  and  believe. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  hitherto,  although  the  two  disciples 
have  both  entered  the  sepulchre,  there  has  been  no  mention 
of  angels :  they  certainly  did  not  see  any.  In  immediate 
continuation  of  the  narrative,  however,  we  learn  that  when  they 
have  gone  home  Mary  Magdalene,  who  was  standing  without  at 
the  tomb  weeping,  stooped  down,  and,  looking  into  the  sepulchre 
— where  just  before  the  disciples  had  seen  no  one — she  beheld 
"  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  lay.  1 3.  They  say  unto  her :  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou  ?  She  saith  unto  them :  Because  they  took 
away  {^f^v)  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  laid 
him."*  This,  again,  is  a  very  different  representation  and  con- 
versation from  that  reported  in  the  other  Gospels.  Do  we  acquire 
any  additional  assurance  as  to  the  reality  of  the  angels  and  the 
historical  truth  of  their  intervention  from  this  narrative?  We 
think  not.  Mary  Magdalene  repeats  to  the  angels  almost  the  very 
words  she  had  said  to  the  disciples,  verse  2.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  "  the  beloved  disciple,"  who  saw  and  believed,  did  not  com- 
municate his  conviction  to  the  others,  and  that  Mary  was  left 
precisely  in  the  same  doubt  and  perplexity  as  before,  without  an 
idea  that  anything  had  happened  except  that  the  body  had  been 
taken  away,  and  she  knew  not  where  it  had  been  laid?^  She 
app>ears  to  have  seen  and  spoken  to  the  angels  with  singular  com- 
posure. Their  sudden  appearance  does  not  even  seem  to  have 
surprised  her. 

We  must,  however,  continue  the  narrative,  and  it  is  well  to 
remark  the  maintenance,  at  first,  of  the  tone  of  affected  ignorance, 
as  well  as  the  dramatic  construction  of  the  whole  scene :  Verse 
14.  "Having  said  this,  she  turned  herself  back  and  beholdeth 
Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  15.  Jesus  saith 
unto  her:  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom  seekest  thou?  She, 
supposing  that  it  was  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him  :  Sir,  if  thou 
didst  bear  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  didst  lay  him,  and  I 
will  take  him  away.  16.  Jesus  saith  unto  her :  Mary,  She 
turned  herself,  and  saith  unto  him  in  Hebrew :'  Rabboni,  which 

'  John  XX.  12,  13. 

«  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  Codices,  beridcs  D  and 
many  other  important  MSS. 
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is  to  say,  Master.  17.  Jesus  saith  unto  her :  Touch  me  not  (M^ 
fiov  airrov) ;  for  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father :  but 
go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them  :  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and  your  God.  18.  Mai}' 
Magdalene  cometh  announcing  to  the  disciples  that  she  has 
seen  the  Lord,  and  he  spake  these  things  unto  her."' 

To  those  who  attach  weight  to  these  narratives  and  consider  | 
them  historical  it  must  appear  astonishing  that  Mary,  who  up  to  die 
very  last  had  been  closely  associated  with  Jesus,  does  not  recognise  I 
him  when  he  thus  appears  to  her,  but  supposes  him  at  fii^  to  ■ 
be  the  gardener.  As  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  such  a  J 
trait  is  of  much  importance,  and  must  hereafter  be  alluded  to. 
After  a  couple  of  days,  not  know  Jesus  whom  she  liad  daily  seen 
for  so  long !  The  interpretation  of  the  reply  of  Jesus,  verse  17, 
"  Touch  me  not,"  etc.,  has  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  among 
critics,  but  it  does  not  sufficiently  affect  the  inquiry  upon  whidi 
we  are  engaged  to  require  discussion  here.  Only  one  point  nu) 
be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  if,  as  has  been  supposed  in  connec- 
tion with  Matt,  xxviii.  9,  Jesus  be  understood  to  repel,  as  premature, 
the  worship  of  Mary,  that  very  passage  of  the  first  Gk>spel,  in  which 
there  is  certainly  no  discouragement  of  worship,  refutes  the  theor)'. 
We  shall  not  say  more  about  the  construction  of  this  dialogue, 
but  we  may  point  out  that,  as  so  many  unimportant  details  arc 
given  throughout  the  narrative,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
scene  terminates  so  abruptly,  and  leaves  so  much  untold  that  it 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  us  to  know. 
What  became  of  Jesus,  for  instance  ?  Did  he  vanish  suddenly? 
or  did  he  bid  Mary  farewell,  and  leave  her  like  one  in  the  flesh? 
Did  she  not  inquire  why  he  did  not  join  the  brethren  ?  whither 
he  wis  going?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  us  less  than  the 
writer  has  done;  and  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  minor  points 
as  where  the  linen  clothes  lay,  or  where  Mary  **  turned  herself 
back  "  (verse  14),  or  "turned  herself"  (verse  16)  merely,  cannot  be 
compared  in  interest  and  importance  to  the  supposed  movements 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  under  such  circumstances,  the  omission  to 
relate  the  end  of  the  interview,  or  more  particular  details  of  it, 
whilst  those  graphic  touches  are  inserted,  is  singularly  instructive. 
It  is  much  more  important  to  notice  that  here  again  there  is  no 
mention  of  Galilee,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  intention  to  show  himsetf 
to  the  disciples  anywhere,  but  simply  the  intimation  sent  to  them : 
"  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,"  etc — a  declaration  j 
which  seems  emphatically  to  exclude  further  "appearances,"  and  to  1 
limit  the  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene.  Certainly  | 
this  message  implies  in  the  clearest  way  that  the  Ascension  was    ■ 

'  John  XX.  14-18.  I 
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then  to  take  place,  and  the  only  explanation  of  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  scene  immediately  after  this  is  said  is,  that,  as 
he  spx)ke,  Jesus  then  ascended.  The  subsequent  appearances 
related  in  this  Gospel  must,  consequently,  either  be  regarded  as  an 
after-thought  or  as  visions  of  Jesus  after  he  had  ascended.  This 
demands  serious  attention.  We  shall  see  that,  after  sending  this 
message  to  his  disciples,  he  is  represented  as  appearing  to  them  on 
the  evening  of  the  very  same  day. 

According  to  the  third  Synoptic,  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
anyone  after  the  Resurrection  was  not  to  the  women,  and  not  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  but  to  two  brethren,'  who  were  not  Apostles  at 
all,  the  name  of  one  of  whom,  we  are  told,  was  Cleopas.'  The 
story  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus  is  very  dramatic  and  interesting,  but 
it  is  clearly  legendary.  None  of  the  other  Evangelists  seem  to 
know  an)rthing  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Jesus  should, 
after  his  resurrection,  appear  first  of  all  to  two  unknown  Christians 
in  this  manner,  and  accompany  them  in  such  a  journey.  The 
{particulars  of  the  story  are  to  the  last  degree  improbable,  and  in 
its  main  features  incredible,  and  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
them  carefully  without  perceiving  the  transparent  inauthenticity  of 
the  narrative.  The  two  disciples  were  going  to  a  village  called 
Emmaus  threescore  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  while 
they  are  conversing  Jesus  joins  them,  "  but  their  eyes  were  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  him."  He  asks  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  and  pretends  ignorance,  which  surprises  them.  Hear- 
ing the  expression  of  their  perplexity  and  depression,  he  says  to 
them  :  25.  "O  foolish  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  spake.  26.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  the  Christ  should 
suffer  these  things,  and  enter  into  his  glory?  27.  And  beginning 
at  Moses  and  at  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  When  they  reach 
the  village,  he  pretends  to  be  going  further  (verse  28),  but  they 
constrain  him  to  stay.  30.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at 
meat  with  them,  he  took  the  bread  and  blessed  and  brake,  and 
gave  to  them  ;  31.  and  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
him,  and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight."  Now,  why  all  this 
mystery  ?  why  were  their  eyes  holden  that  they  should  not  know 
him  ?  why  pretend  ignorance  ?  why  make  "  as  though  he  would  go 
further'?  Considering  the  nature  and  number  of  the  alleged 
appearances  of  Jesus,  this  episode  seems  most  disproportionate 
and  inexplicable.  The  final  incident  completes  our  conviction  of 
the  unreality  of  the  whole  episode :  after  the  sacramental  blessing 
and  breaking  of  bread,  Jesus  vanishes  in  a  manner  which  removes 
the    story    from   the   domain   of  history.     On    their    return    to 

'  Luke  xxiv.  13-34.  "  /*.,  verse  18. 
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Jerusalem,  the  Synoptist  adds  that  they  find  the  Eleven,  and  are 
informed  that  "  the  Lord  was  raised  and  was  seen  by  Simon-"  Of 
this  appearance  we  are  not  told  anything  more. 

Whilst  the  two  disciples  from  Emmaus  were  relating  these  things 
to  the  Eleven,  the  third  Synoptist  states  that  Jesus  himself  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them :   verse   37.  "  But  they  were  terrified  and 
affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  saw  a  spirit."     The  apparent 
intention  is  to  represent  a  miraculous  sudden  entry  of  Jesus  into 
the  midst  of  them,  just  as  he  had  vanished  at  Emmaus ;  but,  in 
order  to  re-assure  them,  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying  :  verse  39. 
'^  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself ;  handle  me 
and  behold,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me 
having.      41.  And  while  they    yet    believed    not   for  joy,   and 
wondered,  he  said  unto  them  :  Have  ye  here  any  food  ?     42.  And 
they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish.'     43.  And  he  took  it  and 
did  eat  before  them."    The  care  with  which  the  writer  demon- 
strates that  Jesus  rose  again  with  his  own  body  is  remarkable,  for 
not  only  does  he  show  his  hands  and  feet,  we  may  suppose  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  wounds  made  by  the  nails  by  which  he 
was  affixed  to  the  cross,  but  he  eats,  and  thereby  proves  himself 
to  be  still  possessed  of  his  human  organism.      It  is  apparent 
that   there   is  direct  contradiction   between   this   and  the   repre- 
sentation of  his  vanishing  at  Emmaus,  and  standing  in  the  midst 
of  them   now.     The  Synoptist,  who  is  so  lavish  in  his  use  of 
miraculous  agency,  naturally  sees  no  incongruity  here.     One  or 
other  alternative  must  be  adopted  :  If  Jesus  possessed  his  own 
body  after  his  resurrection  and  could  eat  and  be  handled,  he  could 
not  vanish  ;  if  he  vanished,  he  could  not  have  been  thus  corporeal. 
The  aid  of  a  miracle  has  to  be  invoked  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
representations.     We  need  not  here  criticise  the  address  which  he 
is  supposed  to  make  to  the  disciples,'  but  we  must  call  attention  to 
the  one  point  that  Jesus  (verse  49)  commands  the  disciples  to 
tarry  in  Jerusalem  until  they  be  *' clothed  with  power  from  on 
high."    This  completes  the  exclusion  of  all  appearances  in  Galilee, 
for  the  narrative  proceeds  to  say  that  Jesus  led  them  out  towards 
Bethany  and  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them  :  verse  51. 
*^  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  blessing  them,  he  parted  from  them, 
and   was  carried   up    into    heaven ";    whilst    they    returned    to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  "  were  continually  in  the  temple  "  praising 
God.     We  shall  return  to  the  Ascension  presently ;  but,   in  the 

'  We  omit  xad  dirb  fi€\i<r<rLov  K-rfpLov,  which  is  not  found  in  the  most  andeni 
codices. 

■  The  statement  in  xxiv.  44,  however,  is  suggestive  as  showing  how  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  is  in  the  mind  of  the  wnter.  We 
have  seen  how  much  this  idea  influenced  the  account  of  the  Passion  in  the 
Gospels. 
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meantime,  it  is  well  that  we  should  refer  to  the  accounts  of  the 
other  two  Gospels. 

According  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
after  sending  to  his  disciples  the  message  regarding  his  Ascension, 
which  we  have  discussed,  when  it  was  evening:  xx.  19.  "And 
the  doors  having  been  shut  where  the  disciples  were,  for  fear  of 
the  Jews,  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them : 
Peace  be  unto  you.  20.  And  having  said  this,  he  showed  unto 
them  both  his  hands  and  his  side.  The  disciples,  therefore, 
rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  Lord.  21.  So  then  he  said  to  them 
again :  Peace  be  unto  you :  as  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I  also 
send  you.  22.  And  when  he  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit :  23.  Whosesoever 
sins  ye  forgive  they  are  forgiven  unto  them ;  whosesoever  ye  retain 
they  are  retained."  This  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  Eleven  bears 
so  far  analogy  to  that  in  the  third  Gospel,  which  we  have  just 
examined,  that  it  occurs  upon  the  same  day  and  to  the  same 
persons.  Is  it  probable  that  Jesus  appeared  twice  upon  the  same 
evening  to  the  eleven  disciples?  The  account  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  itself  confirms  the  only  reasonable  reply,  that  he  did  not 
do  so  ;  but  the  narrative  in  the  third  Synoptic  renders  the  matter 
certain.  That  appearance  was  the  first  to  the  Eleven  (xxiv.  36  f.), 
and  he  then  conducted  them  towards  Bethany,  and  ascended  into 
heaven  (verse  50  f.).  How,  then,  we  may  inquire,  could  two 
accounts  of  the  same  event  differ  so  fundamentally?  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  both  cannot  be  true.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  third  Synoptist  could  forget  to  record  the  extraordinary 
powers  supposed  to  have  been,  on  this  occasion,  bestowed  upon 
the  ten  Apostles  to  forgive  sins  and  to  retain  them?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  he  would  not  relate  the  circumstance  that  Jesus 
breathed  upon  them,  and  endowed  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
Indeed,  as  regards  the  latter  point,  he  seems  to  exclude  it ;  verse 
49  and  Acts  (ii.)  certainly  represent  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  taking  place  at  Pentecost.  On  the  other  hand,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  would  have  ignored  the 
walk  to  Bethany  and  the  solemn  parting  there  ?  or  the  injunction 
to  remain  in  Jerusalem  ?  not  to  mention  other  topics.  The  two 
episodes  cannot  be  reconciled. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel,  instead  of  showing  his  hands  and  feet, 
Jesus  is  represented  as  exhibiting  "  his  hands  and  his  side '';  and 
that  this  is  not  accidental  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  Thomas,  who  is  not  present,  refuses  to  believe  (verse  25) 
unless  he  see  and  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails  in  his 
hands  and  put  his  hand  into  his  side  ;  and  Jesus,  when  he  appears 
again,  allows  him  (verse  27)  to  put  his  finger  into  his  hands  and 
his  hand  into  his  side.     In  the  Synoptic  the  wound  made  by  that 
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mythical  lance  is  ignored,  and,  in  the  fourth  Cjospel,  the  wounds 
in  the  feet.   The  omission  of  the  whole  episode  of  the  leg-breaking 
and  lance-thrust  by  the  three  Synoptics  thus  gains  fresh  significance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  the  feet  of  Jesus  were  nailed  to  the  cross 
at  all.     It  was  at  least  as  common,  not  to  say  more,  that  the 
hands  alone  of  those  who  were  crucified   were   nailed   to  the 
cross,  the  legs  being  simply  bound  to  it  by  cords.      Opinion  is 
divided  as  to  whether  Jesus  was  so  bound,  or  whether  the  feet 
were  likewise  nailed ;   but  the  pjoint  is   not  important   to  our 
examination  and  need  not  be   discussed,  although  it   has  con- 
siderable interest  in  connection  with  the  theory  that  death  did 
not  actually  ensue  on  the  cross,  but  that,  having  fainted  through 
weakness,  Jesus,  being  taken  down  after  so  unusually  short  a 
time  on  the  cross,  subsequently  recovered.      There  is  no  final 
evidence  upon  the  point. 

None  of  the  explanations  offered   by  Apologists  remove  the 
contradiction  between  the  statement  that  Jesus   bestowed   the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  of  the  third  Synoptic  and 
Acts.      There  is,  however,  a  curious  point  to  notice  in  connection 
with  this :  Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  absent  upon  this  occasion, 
and   the    representation,  therefore,  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
only  bestowed  upon  ten  of  the  Apostles.     Was  Thomas  excluded? 
Was  he  thus  punished  for  his  unbelief?     Are  we  to  supp>ose  that 
an  opportunity  to   bestow  the   Holy  Spirit  was   selected   when 
one  of  the   Apostles  was  not  present?      We    have    somewhat 
anticipated  the  narrative  (xx.  24  f.),  which  relates  that  upon  the 
occasion  above  discussed,  Thomas,  one  of  the  Twelve,  was  not 
present,  and,  hearing  from  the  rest  that  they  have  seen  the  Ix)rd, 
he  declares  that  he  will  not  believe  without  palpable  proof  by 
touching    his    wounds.      The    Evangelist   continues :    verse    26. 
*'  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas 
was  with  them.     Jesus  cometh,  the  doors  having  been  shut  (twi* 
OvfHov     K€KX€urfi€V(i)v),    and     stood     in     the   midst    and     said: 
Peace  be  unto  you.     27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas:  Reach  hither 
thy  finger  and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and 
put  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not  unbelieving,  but  believing.     28. 
Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him  :  My  Lord  and  my  God. 
28.    Jesus   saith   unto   him  :    Because   thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
hast  believed  ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed." 

The  third  Synoptic  gives  evidence  that  the  risen  Jesus  is  not 
incorporeal  by  stating  that  he  not  only  permitted  himself  to  be 
handled,  but  actually  ate  food  in  their  presence.  The  fourth 
Evangelist  attains  the  same  result  in  a  more  artistic  manner  through 
the  doubts  of  Thomas,  but  in  allowing  him  actually  to  put  his 
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finger  into  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands,  and  his  hand  into 
the  wound  in  his  side,  he  asserts  that  Jesus  rose  with  the  same 
body  as  that  which  had  hung  on  the  cross.  He,  too,  whilst 
doing  this,  actually  endows  him  with  the  attribute  of  incor- 
pK>reality ;  for,  upon  both  of  the  occasions  which  we  are  discussing, 
the  statement  is  markedly  made  that,  when  Jesus  came  and  stood 
in  the  midst,  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  represent 
a  miraculous  entry. 

We  are  asked   to  believe  that,  when  Thomas  had  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  indeed  Jesus  in  the  flesh  who  stood  before 
him,  he  went   to  the  opposite  extreme  of  belief  and  said  to 
Jesus :    (koi  c'lrfv  avT<^)  "  My  Lord   and    my  God "!     In  repre- 
senting that  Jesus,  even   before  the  Ascension,  was  addressed 
as  "  God  "  by  one  of  the  Twelve,  the  Evangelist  commits  one  of 
those  anachronisms  with  which  we  are  familiar,  in  another  shape, 
in  the  works  of  great  painters,  who  depict  pious  bishops  of  their 
own  time  as  actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  Passion.     These  touches 
betray  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and  remove  the  account  from  the 
domain  of  sober  history.     In  the  message  sent  by  Jesus  to  his 
disciples  he  spoke  of  ascending    "  to  your  God  and  my  God," 
but  the  Evangelist  at  the  close  of  his  Gospel  strikes  the  same 
note  as  that  upon  which  he  commenced  his  philosophical  prelude. 
We  shall  only  add  one  further  remark  regarding  this  episode, 
and  it  is  the  repetition  of  one  already  made.     It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  writer  does  not  inform  us  how  these  interviews 
of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  terminated.     We  are  told  of  his  entry, 
but  not  of  his  mode  of  departure.     Did  he  vanish  suddenly  ?    Did 
he  depart  like  other  men  ?    Then,  it  would  be  important  to  know 
where  Jesus  abode  during  the  interval  of  eight  days.     Did  he 
ascend  to  heaven  after  each  appearance  ?  or  did  he  remain  on 
earth  ?     Why  did  he  not  consort  as  before  with  his  disciples  ? 
These  are  not  jeering  questions,  but  serious  indications  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  information  given  by  the  Evangelists,  which  is  not 
compensated   by  some  trifling  detail  of   no  value  occasionally 
inserted  to  heighten  the  reality  of  a  narrative.     This  is  the  last 
appearance  of  Jesus  related  in  the  fourth  Gospel ;  for  the  character 
of  chapter  xxi.  is  too  doubtful'  to  permit  it  to  rank  with  the  Gospel. 
The  appearance  of  Jesus  therein  related  is,  in  fact,  more  palpably 
legendary  than  the  others.    It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  Gospel, 
as  in  the  third  Synoptic,  the  appearances  of  Jesus  are  confined  to 
Jenisalem  and  exclude  Galilee.     These  two  Gospels  are,  therefore, 
clearly   in   contradiction    with    the    statement   of  the    first    two 
Synoptics.* 

«  Cf.  p.  538  f.  »  Malt,  xxviii.  7  ;  Mark  xvi.  7. 
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It  only  remains  for  us  to  refer  to  one  more  appearance  of  Jesus : 
that  related  in  the  first  Synoptic,  xxviii.  i6  f.  In  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  are  represented  as  having  gozie 
away  into  Galilee,  '^  unto  the  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
them."  We  have  not  previously  heard  anything  of  this  specific 
appointment.  The  Synoptist  continues:  verse  17.  "And  when 
they  saw  him  they  worshipped  him,  but  some  doubted.  18.  And 
Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying  :  All  authority  was  given 
to  me  {iSoOrf  fwi)  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  19.  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  20.  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you ;  and  lo, 
I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This 
appearance  not  only  is  not  mentioned  in  the  other  Gospels,  but  it 
excludes  the  appearances  in  Judaea,  of  which  the  writer  seems  to  he 
altogether  ignorant.  If  he  knew  of  them,  he  practically  denies 
them. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  what  the  doubt  mentioned 
in  verse  1 7  refers,  some  critics  maintaining  that  "  some  doubted " 
as  to  the  propriety  of  worshipping  Jesus ;  whilst  others  more 
correctly  consider  that  they  doubted  as  to  his  identity;  but  we  need 
not  mention  the  curious  apologetic  explanations  offered.'  Are  we 
to  regard  the  mention .  of  these  doubts  as  an  "  inestimable  proof  of 
the  candour  of  the  Evangelists  "  ?  If  so,  then  we  may  fmd  fault 
with  the  omission  to  tell  us  whether,  and  how,  those  doubts  were 
set  at  rest.  As  the  narrative  stands  the  doubts  were  not 
resolved.  Was  it  possible  to  doubt  without  good  reason  of  the 
identity  of  one  with  whom,  until  a  few  days  previously,  the  disciples 
had  been  in  daily  and  hourly  contact  at  least  for  a  year,  if  not 
longer?  Doubt  in  such  a  case  is  infinitely  more  decisive  than 
belief.  We  can  regard  the  expression,  however,  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  mere  rhetorical  device  in  a  legendary  narrative.  The 
rest  of  the  account  need  have  little  further  discussion  here.  The 
extraordinary  statement  in  verse  18"  seems  as  clearly  the  expression 
of  later  theology  as  the  baptismal  formula  in  verse  19,  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so  definitely  expressed.  Some  critics 
suppose  that  the  eleven  were  not  alone  upon  this  occasion,  but 

'  Dr.  Farrar  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  point :  "The  ol  9i  idUrraaoM 
of  Matt,  xxviii.  1 7  can  only  mean  *  but  some  doubted  ' — not  as  Welstcin 
and  others  take  it,  whether  they  should  worship  or  not,  but  respecting  the  whole 
scene.  All  may  not  have  stood  near  to  Him,  and  even  if  they  did,  we  have 
seen  in  four  previous  instances  (Matt  xxviii.  17  ;  Lake  xxiv.  16,  37  ;  Jc4in  xxi 
4)  that  there  was  something  unusual  and  not  instantly  recognisable  in  His 
resurrection  body.  At  any  rate,  here  we  have  another  inestimable  proof  of  the 
candour  of  the  Evangelists,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  fevour  of  the 
conjectural  emendation  o664"  {Life  of  Christy  ii.  445,  note  i). 

'  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  Daniel  vii.  14. 
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that  either  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  present,  or  at  least  the 
500  brethren*  to  whom  Paul  refers,  i  Cor.  xv.  6.  This  mainly 
rests  on  the  statement  that  "  some  doubted,"  for  it  is  argued  that, 
after  the  two  previous  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem 
mentioned  by  the  other  Evangelists,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Eleven 
could  have  felt  doubt,  and  consequently  that  others  must  have 
been  present  who  had  not  previously  been  convinced.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  utter  weakness  of  such  an  argu-. 
ment.  It  is  not  permissible  to  patch  on  to  this  Gospel  scraps 
cut  out  of  the  others. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  student  that  the  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  narrated  by  the  four  Gospels  in  Galilee  and  Judaea 
cannot  be  harmonised,  and  we  have  shown  that  they  actually  exclude 
each  other."  The  first  Synoptist  records  (verse  lo)  the  order  for 
the  disciples  to  go  into  Galilee,  and,  with  no  further  interruption 
than  the  mention  of  the  return  of  the  discomfited  guard  from  the 
sepulchre  to  the  chief  priest,  he  (verse  16)  states  that  they  went 
into  Galilee,  where  they  saw  Jesus  in  the  manner  just  described. 
No  amount  of  ingenuity  can  insert  the  appearances  in  Jerusalem 
here  without  the  grossest  violation  of  all  common  sense.  This  is 
the  only  appearance  to  the  Eleven  recorded  in  Matthew. 

We  must  again  point  out  the  singular  omission  to  relate  the 
manner  in  which  this  interview  was  ended.  The  episode  and 
the  Gospel,  indeed,  are  brought  to  a  very  artistic  close  by  the 
expression,  "  1^*0,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  ";  but  we  must  insist  that  it  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  these  writers  to  state  what  became  of  Jesus. 
No  point  could  have  been  more  full  of  interest  than  the  manner 
in  which  Jesus  here  finally  leaves  the  disciples,  and  is  dismissed 
from  the  history.  That  such  an  important  part  of  the  narrative  is 
omitted  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  significant. 
Had  a  formal  termination  to  the  interview  been  recounted,  it 
would  have  been  subject  to  criticism,  and  by  no  means  necessarily 
evidence  of  truth ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  circumstance  that 
it  never  occurred  to  these  writers  to  relate  the  departure  of  Jesus 
is  a  very  strong  indication  of  the  unreality  and  shadowy  nature  of 
the  whole  tradition. 

'  Dr.  Fairar,  without  explanation  or  argument,  boldly  asserts  the  presence  of 
the  500  {Li/e  of  Christy  ii.  445). 

'  Dean  Alford,  whilst  admitting  that  it  is  fruitless  to  attempt  a  harmony  of 

the  different  accounts,  curiously  adds:  " Hence  the  ^eat  diversity  in  this 

portion  of  the  narrative  :  and  hence  I  believe  much  that  is  now  dark  might  be 
explained,  were  the  facts  themselves,  in  their  order  of  occurrence,  before 
us.  Till  that  is  the  case  (and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  will  be  one  of  our 
delightful  employments  hereafter,  to  trace  the  true  harmony  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  under  His  teaching  of  whom  they  are  the  record),  we  must  l>e  content 
to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight "  {Gk,  Test  oh  John,  xx.  x-29,  i.,  p.  905)- 
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We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  the  account  of  the  AscensioD, 
which  is,  at  least,  given  by  one  Evangelist.  In  the  appendix  to 
the  second  Gospel,  as  if  the  later  writer  felt  the  omission  and 
desired  to  complete  the  narrative,  it  is  vaguely  stated :  xvi.  19.  "So 
then  after  the  Lord  spake  unto  them  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven 
and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God."'  The  writer,  however,  omits 
to  state  how  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven ;  and  sitting  "  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  "  is  an  act  and  position  which  those  who  assert 
the  "  Personality  of  God  "  may  possibly  understand,  but  which  we 
venture  to  think  betrays  that  the  account  is  a  mere  theological 
figment.  The  third  Synoptist,  as  we  have  incidentally  shown, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Ascension.  Jesus  having,  according 
to  the  narrative  in  xxiv.  50  f.,  led  the  disciples  out  to  Bethany, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them  (verse  51) :  "And  it  came  to 
pass  while  blessing  them  he  parted  from  them,  and  was  carried  up 
into  heaven.""  The  whole  of  the  appearances  narrated  in  the 
third  Synoptic,  therefore,  and  the  Ascension  are  thus  said  to  occur 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Resurrection.  In  Matthew  there  is  a 
different  representation  made,  for  the  time  consumed  in  the 
journey  of  the  disciples  to  Galilee  obviously  throws  back  the 
Ascension  to  a  later  date.  In  Mark  there  is  no  appearance  at  all 
recorded,  but  the  command  to  the  disciples  to  go  into  Galilee 
confirms  the  first  Synoptic.  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  revisits 
the  Eleven  a  second  time  after  eight  days ;  and,  therefore,  the 
Ascension  is  here  necessarily  later  still.  In  neither  of  these 
Gospels  is  there  any  account  of  an  Ascension  at  all. 

We  may  here  point  out  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Ascension  in  any  of  the  genuine  writings  of  Paul,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  theory  of  a  bodily  Ascension,  in  any  shape,  did 
not  form  part  of  the  oldest  Christian  tradition.  The  growth  of  the 
legend  of  the  Ascension  is  apparent  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  follows  a  second  tradition  regarding 
that  event,  when  composing  Acts.  Whether  he  thought  a  fuller  and 
more  detailed  account  desirable,  or  it  seemed  necessary  to  prolong 
the  p)eriod  during  which  Jesus  remained  on  earth  after  his  Resur- 
rection and  to  multiply  his  appearances,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  he  does  so.  He  states  in  his  second  work  that 
to  the  Apostles  Jesus  "presented  himself  alive,  after  he  suffered,  by 
many  proofs,  being  seen  (onrravofupf^)  by  them  during  forty  days, 

*  Cf.  Psalm  ex.  i. 

*  The  last  phrase,  "and  was  carried  up  into  heaven,"  xal  di^^prro  eli 
rhy  oifpovivy  is  suspected  by  Gricsbach,  omitted  by  Tischendoif,  and  pro- 
nounced inauthentic  by  some  critics.  The  words  arg  not  found  in  the  Sinaitic 
Codex  and  D,  but  are  in  the  great  majority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  including  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican y  C,  F,  H,  K,  L,  M,  S,  U,  V,  etc.  The  prepcmdcr- 
ance  of  authority  is  greatly  in  their  favour.     Compare  also  Acts  i.  2. 
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and  speaking  of  the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God."  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  period  of  forty  days  is  sug- 
gested by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Hebrew  use  of  that  number, 
of  which,  indeed,  we  already  find  examples  in  the  New  Testament 
in  the  forty  days'  temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,'  and  his 
fasting  forty  days  and  forty  nights.^  Why  Jesus  remained  on 
earth  this  typical  period  we  are  not  told,^  but  the  representation 
evidently  is  of  much  more  prolonged  and  continuous  intercourse 
with  his  disciples  than  any  statements  in  the  Gospels  have  led  us 
to  suppose,  or  than  the  declaration  of  Paul  renders  in  the  least 
degree  probable.  If,  indeed,  the  account  in  Acts  were  true,  the 
numbered  appearances  recited  by  Paul  show  singular  ignorance 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Resurrection. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  particulars  of  the  last  interview 
with  the  A|X)stles  (i.  4  f.),  although  they  are  singular  enough, 
and  are  indeed  elsewhere  referred  to,  but  at  once  proceed  to  the 
final  occurrences.  Verse  9.  "  And  when  he  had  spoken  these 
things,  while  they  are  looking  he  was  lifted  up;  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight.  10.  And  as  they  were  gazing 
stedfastly  into  the  heaven  as  he  went,  behold,  two  men  stood  by 
them  in  white  apparel;  11.  which  also  said:  Men  of  Galilee 
(av8p€s  raXiXcuoi),  why  stand  ye  looking  into  the  heaven  ?  This 
Jesus,  who  was  taken  up  from  you  into  the  heaven,  shall  come  in 
like  manner  as  ye  saw  him  going  into  the  heaven.  12.  Then 
returned  they  into  Jerusalem,"  etc.  A  definite  statement  is  here 
made  of  the  mode  in  which  Jesus  finally  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  it  presents  some  of  the  incongruities  which  might  have  been 
expected.  The  bodily  Ascension  up  the  sky  in  a  cloud,  apart 
from  the  miraculous  nature  of  such  an  occurrence,  seems  singularly 
to  localise  "  Heaven,"  and  to  present  views  of  cosmical  and  celestial 
phenomena  suitable  certainly  to  the  age  of  the  writer,  but  which 
are  not  endorsed  by  modern  science.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
the  "  two  men  in  white  apparel,"  the  usual  description  of  angels, 
is  altogether  in  the  style  of  the  author  of  Acts,  but  does  it  increase 
the  credibility  of  the  story  ?  It  is  curious  that  the  angels  open 
their  address  to  the  Apostles  in  the  same  form  as  almost  every 
other  speaker  in  this  book.  One  might  ask,  indeed,  why  such  an 
angelic  interposition  should  have  taken  place  ?  for  its  utility  is  not 
apparent,  and  in  the  short  sentence  recorded  nothing  which  is  new 
is  embodied.  No  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
angels,  and  nothing  is  said  of  their  disappearance.  They  are 
introduced,   like    the    chorus    of   a    Greek   play,   and    are   left 

'  Mark  i.  13  ;  Luke  iv.  2.  *  Matt.  iv.  2. 

3  The  testimony  of  the  Epistle  of  Bamabas  (chapter  xv.)  does  not  agree  with 
this. 
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unceremoniously,  with  an  indifference  which  betrays  complete 
familiarity  with  supernatural  agency.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  whole  episode  is  legendary  ? 

It  may  not  seem  inappropriate  to  mention  here  that  the  idea  of 
a  bodily  Ascension  does  not  originate  with  the  author  of  the  third 
Synoptic  and  Acts,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The  tnmsla- 
tion  of  Enoch'  had  long  been  chronicled  in  the  sacred  books ;  and 
the  ascent  of  Elijah'  in  his  whirlwind  and  chariot  of  fire  before  the 
eyes  of  Elisha  was  another  well-known  instance.  The  vision  of 
Daniel  (vii.  13),  of  one  like  the  "Son  of  man"  coining  with  die 
clouds  of  heaven,  might  well  have  suggested  the  manner  of  his 
departure,  but  another  mode  has  been  suggested.^  The  author  of 
Acts  was,  we  maintain,  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Josephus,* 
We  know  that  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses  was  a  favourite  repre^ 
sentation  in  Acts  of  the  Christ.  Now,  in  the  account  which 
Josephus  gives  of  the  end  of  Moses,  he  states  that,  although  he 
wrote  in  the  holy  books  that  he  died  lest  they  should  say  that  he 
went  to  God,  this  was  not  really  his  end.  After  reaching  the 
mountain  Abarim  he  dismissed  the  senate;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
embrace  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  and  Joshua,  "  a  cloud  suddenly 
having  stood  over  him  he  disappeared  in  a  certain  valley."'  This 
we  merely  mention  in  passing. 


Our  earlier  examination  of  the  evidence  for  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  ver)- 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  testimony  of  these  works  for  miracles 
and  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation,  whatever  that  testimony 
might  seem  to  be,  could  not  be  considered  of  any  real  value.  We 
have  now  examined  the  accounts  which  the  four  Evangelists 
actually  give  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  and 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  stating  as  the  result  that,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  works  of  such  uncertain  character,  these 
narratives  must  be  pronounced  mere  legends,  embodying  vague 
and  wholly  unattested  tradition.  As  evidence  for  such  stupendous 
miracles  they  are  absolutely  of  no  value.  No  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  a  single  detail  of  their  story.     The  aim  of  the  writers 

'  Gen.  V.  24 ;  Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  16,  xlix.  14 ;  Heh.  xi.  5. 

*  2  Kings  ii.  xi  ;  Ecclesiasticus  xlviii.  9,  1 1. 
3  Strauss,  Das  Lebenjesu^  p.  618. 

*  Cf.  Fortnightly  Review^  1877,  P-  5°^  f. 

^ r^ovf  nl^wldiw  drip  airbv  ffrdrrot  i^awli^erai  Kord  ntw  ^dpayyou 

Antiq,  /ud.,  iv.  8,  §  48. 
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has  obviously  been  to  make  their  narrative  of  the  various  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  as  convincing  as  possible,  and  they  have  freely 
inserted  any  details  which  seemed  to  them  calculated  to  give  them 
impressiveness,  force,  and  verisimilitude. 

An  ap)ologetic  writer  has  said :  **  Any  one  who  will  attentively 
read  side  by  side  the  narratives  of  these  appearances  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Resurrection  will  see  that  they  have  only  been  preserved 
for  us  in  general,  inter  blended  and  scattered  notices  (see  Matt, 
xxviii.  16;  Luke  xxiv.  34;  Acts  i.  3),  which,  in  strict  exactness, 
render  it  impossible,  without  many  arbitrary  suppositions,  to 
produce  from  them  a  certain  narrative  of  the  order  of  events. 
The  iaamcB^  the  compressions,  the  variations,  the  actual  differences, 
the  subjectivity  of  the  narrators  as  affected  by  spiritual  revelations^ 
render  all  harmonies  at  the  best  uncertain.*"  Passing  over  with- 
out comment  the  strange  phrase  in  this  passage  which  we  have 
italicised,  and  which  seems  to  claim  divine  inspiration  for  the 
writers,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  carefully  read  the 
preceding  pages  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  description 
of  the  wild  statements  and  irreconcilable  contradictions  of  the 
different  narratives  we  have  examined.  But,  such  as  it  is,  with 
all  the  glaring  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities  of  the  accounts 
even  thus  subdued,  is  it  possible  for  anyone  who  has  formed  even 
a  faint  idea  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  allegations  which 
have  to  be  attested  to  consider  such  documents  really  evidence 
for  the  Resurrection  and  bodily  Ascension  ? 

The  usual  pleas  which  are  advanced  in  mitigation  of  judgment 
against  the  Gospels  for  these  characteristics  are  of  no  avail.  It 
may  be  easy  to  excuse  the  writers  for  their  mutual  contradictions, 
but  the  pleas  themselves  are  an  admission  of  the  shortcomings 
which  render  their  evidence  valueless.  "  The  differences  of 
purpose  in  the  narrative  of  the  four  Evangelists  "'  may  be  fancifully 

'  Farrar,  Life  of  Christy  ii.  432,  note  I. 

*  **  Professor  Westcott,  with  his  usual  profundity  and  insight,  points  out  the 
differences  of  purpose  in  the  narrative  of  the  four  Evangelists.  St.  Matthew 
dwells  chiefly  on  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  Resurrection ;  St.  Mark,  both 
in  the  original  part  and  in  the  addition  (Mark  xvi.  9-20),  insists  upon  it  as 
a  fact ;  St.  Luke,  as  a  spiritual  necessity;  St.  John,  as  a  touchstone  of 
character  {Introd,^  310-315)"  (Farrar,  ib,,  ii.  432,  note  i).  Dr.  Westcott 
says:  "The  various  narratives  of  the  Resurrection  place  the  fragmentariness 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  clearest  light.  They  contain  difficulties  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  with  certainty,  but  there  is  no  less  an  intelligible  fitness 

and  purpose  in  the  details  peculiar  to  each  account It  is  necessar>'  to  repeat 

these  obvious  remarks,  because  the  records  of  the  Resurrection  have^  given 
occasion  to  some  of  the  worst  examples  of  that  kind  of  criticism  from  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels  have  suffered,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  event, 
and  thus,  on  the  one  hancl,  differences  are  urged  as  fatal,  and,  on  the  other, 
elaborate  attempts  are  made  to  show  that  the  details  given  can  be  forced  into 
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set  forth,  or  ingeniously  imagined,  but  no  ''purpose"  can  trans^ 
form  discordant  and  untrustworthy  narratives  into  evidence  tlr 
miracles.  Unless  the  prologue  to  the  third  Gospel  be  considercc 
a  condemnation  of  any  of  the  other  Synoptics  which  we  may  hare 
existed  before  it,  none  of  the  Evangelists  nuikes  the  smallest 
reference  to  any  of  his  brethren  or  their  works.  Each  Gospd 
tacitly  professes  to  be  a  perfectly  independent  work,  giving  the 
history  of  Jesus,  or  at  least  of  the  active  part  of  his  life,  and  of  his 
death  and  Resurrection.  The  apologetic  theory,  derived  from  the 
Fathers,  that  the  Evangelists  designed  to  complete  and  supplement 
each  other,  is  totally  untenable.  Each  work  was  evidenily 
intended  to  be  complete  in  itself;  but  when  we  consider  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  each  of  the  Synoptic  i< 
common  to  the  three,  frequently  with  almost  literal  agreement 
and  generally  without  sufficient  alteration  to  conceal  communit)'ui 
source  or  use  of  each  other,  the  poverty  of  Christian  traditior 
becomes  painfully  evident.  We  have  already  pointed  out  tht 
fundamental  difference  between  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptics.  In  no  part  of  the  history  does  greater  contradiction 
and  disagreement  l)etween  the  three  Synoptics  themselves,  and 
likewise  between  them  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  exist  than  in  the 
account  of  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  It  b 
impossible  to  examine  the  four  narratives  carefully  without  feclin^ 
that  here  tradition,  for  natural  reasons,  has  been  more  than  usualh 
wavering  and  insecure.  Each  writer  differs  essentially  from  ihf 
rest,  and  the  various  narratives  not  only  disagree,  but  exclude  each 
other.  The  third  Synoptist,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  evcn 
contradicts  himself.  The  phenomena  which  are  related,  in  fact, 
were  too  subjective  and  unsubstantial  for  sober  and  consibtcni 
narrative,  and  free  play  was  allowed  for  pious  imagination  to  frame 
details  by  the  aid  of  supposed  Messianic  utterances  of  the  Prophcb 
and  Psalmists  of  Israel. 

Such  a  miracle  as  the  Resurrection,  startling  as  it  is  in  out 
estimation,  was  commonplace  enough  in  the  view  of  these  writers. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  discuss  the  story  of  the  widow's  son 
restored  to  life  by  Elijah,'  nor  that  of  the  dead  man  who  revived 
on  touching  the  bones  of  Elisha."  The  raising  from  the  dead  t-i 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain3  did  not  apparently  produce  much 
effect  at  the  time,  and  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  seems  to  havtr 
thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve  the  narrative.  The  case  o( 
Jairus'  daughter,*  whatever  it  was,  is  regarded  as  a  resurrection  0' 

the  semblance  of  a  complete  and  connected  narrative.  The  true  critic  »"il^ 
pause  before  he  admits  either  extreme  "  (/»/.  /o  the  Study  of  tJU  Gospels,  i^^> 
ed.,  p.  329,  331). 

'  I  Kings  xvii.  17  f.  «  2  Hings  xiii.  21. 

3  Luke  vii.  11  f.  4  Mark  v.  35  f.;  Luke  viii.  46- 
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the  dead,  and  is  related  by  two  of  the  Synoptists ;  but  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  is  only  recorded  by  the  fourth  Evangelist.  The 
familiarity  of  the  age  with  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  according  to  the  S3moptists,  is  illustrated  by  the  repre- 
sentation which  they  give  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  fame 
of  Jesus  upon  Herod  and  others.  We  are  told  by  the  first 
Synoptist  that  Herod  said  unto  his  servants  :  '*  This  is  John  the 
Baptist ;  he  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  the  powers 
work  in  him."'  The  second  Synoptist  repeats  the  same  statement, 
but  adds  :  "  But  others  said  that  it  is  Elijah  ;  and  others  said  that 
it  is  a  prophet  like  one  of  the  prophets."'  The  statement  of  the 
third  Synoptist  is  somewhat  different.  He  says  :  *^  Now  Herod 
the  tetrarch  heard  all  that  was  occurrii^ :  and  he  was  perplexed 
because  it  was  said  by  some  that  John  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  by  some  that  Elijah  appeared,  and  by  others  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  rose  up.  And  Herod  said :  John  I  beheaded,  but 
who  is  this  of  whom  I  hear  such  things,  and  he  sought  to  see 
him. "3  The  three  Synoptists  substantially  report  the  same  thing; 
the  close  verbal  agreement  of  the  first  two  being  an  example  of 
the  community  of  matter  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  The 
variations  are  instructive  as  showing  the  process  by  which  each 
writer  made  the  original  form  his  own.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
these  things  were  really  said?  Or  must  we  conclude  that  the 
sayings  are  simply  the  creation  of  later  tradition  ?  In  the  latter 
case,  we  see  how  unreal  and  legendary  are  the  Gospels.  In  tRe 
former,  we  learn  how  common  was  the  belief  in  a  bodily 
resurrection.  How  could  it  seem  so  strange  to  the  Apostles  that 
Jesus  should  rise  again,  when  the  idea  that  John  the  Baptist  or 
one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen  from  the  dead  was  so  readily 
accepted  by  Herod  and  others  ?  How  could  they  so  totally  mis- 
understand all  that  the  chief  priests,  according  to  the  first  Synoptic, 
so  well  understood  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  subject  of  his 
Resurrection,  since  the  world  had  already  become  so  familiar  with 
the  idea  and  the  fact  ? 

Then,  the  episode  of  the  Transfiguration  must  have  occurred  to 
everyone,  when  Jesus  took  with  him  Peter  and  James  and  John 
into  a  high  mountain  apart,  **and  he  was  transfigured  before  them; 
and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  became  white 
as  the  light.  And  behold,  there  was  seen  (^<t>Orj)  by  them  Moses 
and  Elijah  talking  with  him";  and  then  **a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them  "  and  "  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud :  This  is 
my  beloved  son,"  etc.     "And  when  the  disciples  heard  they  fell 

'  Matt.  xiv.  2  ;  cf.  Mark  vi.  14. 
»  Mark  vi.  15. 
3  Luke  ix.  7-9. 
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on  their  face  and  were  sore  afraid.'*'  The  third  Synoptist  even 
knows  the  subject  of  their  conversation :  *'  They  were  speaking  of 
his  decease  which  he  was  about  to  fulfil  in  Jerusalem."'  This  is 
related  by  all  as  an  objective  occurrence.3  Are  we  to  accept  it  as 
such  ?  Then  how  is  it  possible  that  the  disciples  should  be  so 
obtuse  and  incredulous  as  they  subsequently  showed  themselves 
to  be  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus  and  his  Resurrection  ?  Ho<v 
could  the  announcement  of  that  event  by  the  angels  to  the  womtn 
seem  to  them  as  an  idle  tale,  which  they  did  not  believe?*  Here 
were  Moses  and  Elijah  before  them,  and  in  Jesus,  we  are  told, 
they  recognised  one  greater  than  Moses  and  EUjah.  The  miracle 
of  the  Resurrection  was  here  again  anticipated  and  made  palpable 
to  them.  Are  we  to  regard  the  Transfiguration  as  a  subjective 
vision  ?  Then  why  not  equally  so  the  appearances  of  Jesus  alter 
his  passion?  We  can  regard  the  Transfiguration,  however,  as 
nothing  more  than  an  all^ory  without  either  objective  or  i 
subjective  reality.  Into  this  at  present  we  cannot  further  go.  It 
is  sufficient  to  repeat  that  our  examination  has  shown  the  Gospeb 
to  possess  no  value  as  evidence  for  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension. 


'  Matt.  xvii.  i  f.;  cf.  Mark  ix.  2  f.,  Luke  ix.  38  f.  Nothing  coald  be  more 
instructive  than  a  careful  comparison  of  the  three  narratives  of  this  oocarrcna: 
and  of  the  curious  divergencies  and  amplifications  of  a  common  original 
introduced  by  successive  editors* 

'  Luke  ix.  31. 

3  We  need  not  here  speak  of  the  use  of  the  verb  d^dw . 

^  Luke  xxiv.  11. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   EVIDENCE   OF   PAUL 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  of  Paul.  "  On 
one  occasion,"  it  is  affirmed  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  "he 
gives  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  testimony  upon  which 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  rested  (i  Cor.  xv.  4-8)."'  This 
account  is  as  follows :  i  Cor.  xv.  3.  "  For  I  delivered  unto  you 
first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  4.  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that 
he  has  been  raised  {fyrjyefnai)  the  third  day  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  5.  and  that  he  was  seen  by  Cephas,  then  by  the 
Twelve.  6.  After  that,  he  was  seen  by  about  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once  (€</>o«-a^),  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto 
this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.  7.  After  that,  he  was 
seen  by  James ;  then  by  all  the  Apostles.  8.  And  last  of  all  he 
was  seen  by  me  also  as  the  one  born  out  of  due  time."*  Can  this 
be  considered  "a  very  circumstantial  account"?  It  may  be 
exceedingly  unreasonable,  but  we  must  at  once  acknowledge  that 
we  are  not  satisfied.  The  testimony  upon  which  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  is  said  to  rest  is  comprised  in  a  dozen  lines — for  we 
may  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  risutni  of  evidence  which  we  can  find  elsewhere.  We  shall 
presently  point  out  a  few  circumstances  which  it  might  be  useful 
to  know. 

The  Apostle  states,  in  this  passage,  that  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  delivered  to  the  Corinthians  he  had  himself  "  received."  He 
does  not  pretend  to  teach  them  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  :  From  whom  did  he  "  receive  "  them  ? 
Formerly,  divines  generally  taught  that  Paul  received  these  doc- 
trines by  revelation,  and  up  to  recent  times  Apologists  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  view,  even  when  admitting  the  subsidiary  use  of 
tradition.  If  this  claim  were  seriously  made,  the  statements  of  the 
Apostle,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  is  concerned,  would  certainly  not  gain 
in  value,  for  it  is  obvious  that  Revelation  could  not  be  admitted  to 
prove  Revelation.  It  is  quite  true  that  Paul  himself  professed  to 
have  received  his  Gospel  not  from  men,  but  from  God  by  direct 
revelation,  and  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  consider  this  point  and 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  pretensions.     At  present  the 

'  Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  CetUury,  p.  12.  »  i  Cor.  xv.  3. 
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argument  need  not  be  complicated  by  any  such  supposition,  far 
certainly  Paul  does  not  here  advance  any  such  claim  himsdf,  and 
apologetic  and  other  critics  agree  in  declaring  the  source  of  his 
statements  to  be  natural  historical  tradition.  The  points  which  he 
delivered,  and  which  he  had  also  received,  are  three  in  number :  ( i ) 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins ;  (2)  that  he  was  buried ;  and  (3)  that 
he  has  been  raised  the  third  day.  In  strictness  the  koI  oti  might 
oblige  us  to  include,  "  and  that  he  was  seen  by  Cephas,  then  by  the 
Twelve,'*  after  which  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  changed 
It  is  not  necessary  to  press  this,  however,  and  it  is  better  for  the 
present  to  separate  the  dogmatic  statements  from  those  which  are 
more  properly  evidential. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  death,  burial,  and  Resurrec* 
tion  are  here  taught  as  "  received,"  evidence  only  of  one  pK>int  is 
offered  :  that  Jesus  "  was  seen  by  "  certain  persons.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  Gospels  do  not  pretend  that  any  one 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Resurrection  itself,  and  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  Paul,  the  earliest  and  most  trustworthy  witness  pro- 
duced, entirely  passes  over  the  event,  and  relies  solely  on  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  certain  persons  to 
prove  that  he  died,  was  buried,  and  had  actually  risen  the  third 
daj.  The  only  inference  which  we  here  wish  to  draw  from  this  is, 
that  the  alleged  appearances  are  thus  obviously  separated  from  the 
death  and  burial  by  a  distinct  gulf.  A  dead  body,  it  is  stated,  or 
one  believed  to  be  dead,  is  laid  in  a  sepulchre;  after  a  certain  time, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  dead  person  has  been  seen  alive.  Supposing 
the  first  statement  to  be  correct — of  which  there  must,  of  course, 
be  the  most  clear  and  detailed  evidence — the  second,  being  in 
itself,  according  to  all  our  experience,  utterly  incredible,  leaves 
further  a  serious  gap  in  the  continuity  of  evidence  What  occurred 
in  the  interval  between  the  burial  and  the  supposed  apparition? 
If  it  be  asserted — as  in  the  Gospels  it  is — that,  before  the 
apparition,  the  sepulchre  was  found  empty  and  the  body  gone, 
the  natural  reply  is  that  this  very  circumstance  may  have  assisted 
in  producing  a  subjective  vision,  but  that,  in  so  fisir  as  the  disap 
pearance  of  the  body  is  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
person  apparently  alive,  the  fact  has  no  evidential  value.  The  person 
supposed  to  be  dead,  for  instance,  may  not  have  been  actually 
so,  but  have  revived;  for,  although  we  have  no  intention  our- 
selves of  adopting  this  explanation  of  the  Resurrection,  it  is,  as  an 
alternative,  certainly  preferable  to  belief  in  the  miracle.  Or,  in  the 
interval,  the  body  may  have  been  removed  from  a  temporary  to  a 
permanent  resting-place,  unknown  to  those  who  are  surprised  to 
find  the  body  gone — and  in  the  Gospels  the  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  embalming  and  hasty  burial,  as  we  have  seen,  would  fully 
permit  of  such  an  argument  if  we  relied  at  all  on  those  narratives. 
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Many  other  means  of  accounting  for  the  absence  of  the  body  might 
be  advanced,  any  one  of  which,  in  the  actual  default  of  testimony 
to  the  contrary,  would  be  irrefutable.  The  mere  surprise  of  finding 
a  grave  empty  which  was  supposed  to  contain  a  body  betrays  a 
blank  in  the  knowledge  of  the  persons,  which  can  only  be  naturally 
filled  up.  This  gap,  at  least,  would  not  have  existed  had  the 
supposed  resurrection  occurred  in  the  presence  of  those  by  whom 
it  is  asserted  Jesus  "was  seen."  As  it  is,  no  evidence  whatever  is 
offered  that  Jesus  really  died ;  no  evidence  that  the  sepulchre  was 
even  found  empty ;  no  evidence  that  the  dead  body  actually  rose 
and  became  alive  again ;  but,  skipping  over  the  intermediate  steps, 
the  only  evidence  produced  is  the  statement  that,  being  supposed 
to  be  dead,  he  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  certain  persons.* 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  statement  to  which  we  must  now 

refer.     The   words,    "according  to   the    Scriptures"    (Kara   raq 

ypa^i)   are  twice  introduced   into   the   brief    recapitulation   of 

the  teaching  which  Paul  had  received  and  delivered  :  (i)  "That 

Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,"   and  (3) 

"that  he  has  been  raised  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures." 

It  is  obvious  that  mere  historical  tradition  has  only  to  do  with  the 

fact  "  that  Christ  died,"  and  that  the  object,  "  for  our  sins,"  is  a 

dogmatic  addition.     The  Scriptures  supply  the  dogma.     In  the 

second    point,   the  appeal  to   Scripture   is   curious,  and  so  far 

important  as  indicating  that  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  was 

supposed  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  and  we  have  thus  an 

indication,  regarding  which  we  must  hereafter  speak,  of  the  manner 

in  which  the  belief  probably  originated.     The  double  reference  to 

the  Scriptures  is  peculiarly  marked,  and  we  have  already  more 

than  once  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  narratives  of  the 

Gospels  betray  the  very  strong  and  constant  influence  of  parts  of 

the  Old  Testament  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Messiah.     It  cannot, 

we  think,  be  doubted  by  any  independent  critic  that  the  details  of 

these  narratives  are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  prophetic 

gnosis.     It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  early  Christians,  once 

accepting  the  idea  of  a  suffering   Messiah,  should  assume  that 

prophecies   which  they  believed  to  have  reference  to  him   had 

really  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  actual  occurrences  corresponded 

minutely  with  the  prophecies.      It  is   probable  that  Christian 

tradition  generally  was  moulded  from  foregone  conclusions. 

What  were  the  "  Scriptures,"  according  to  which  "  Christ  died 
for  our  sins,"  and  "  has  been  raised  the  third  day  "?  The  passages 
which  Paul  most  probably  had  in  view  were,  as  regards  the  death 

'  The  curious  account  in  Matt.,  xxviii.  i  f.,'of  tlie  earthquake  and  rolling 
away  of  the  stone  by  an  angel  in  the  presence  of  the  women,  who  nevertheless 
saw  no  Resurrection,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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for  our  sins — Isaiah  liii.,  Psalms  xxii.  and  Ixix.,  and  for  the 
Resurrection — Psalm  xvi.  lo  and  Hosea  vi.  2.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  historical  criticism  has  showm  that  the  first  four 
passages  just  indicated  are  not  Messianic  prophecies  at  all,  and  we 
may  repeat  that  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiali  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  Jewish  prophets  and  people.  The  Messiah  "  crucified,"  as 
Paul  himself  bears  witness,  was  '*  to  Jews  a  stumbling  block,'''  and 
modern  criticism  has  clearly  established  that  the  parts  of  Scri[yture 
by  which  the  early  Christians  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  a 
Messiah  had  been  foretold  can  only  be  applied  by  a  perversion  of 
the  original  signification.  In  the  case  of  the  passages  supposed 
to  foretell  the  Resurrection  the  misapplication  is  particularly 
flagrant.  We  have  already  discussed  the  u$e  of  Psalm  xvi.  10, 
which  in  Acts^  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Aposdes  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  shown  that  the  proof  passage  rests  upon  a  mistranslation 
of  the  original  in  the  Septuagint.^  Any  reader  who  will  refer  to 
Hosea  vi.  2  will  see  that  the  passage  in  no  way  applies  to  the 
Messiah,  although,  undoubtedly,  it  has  influenced  the  formation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  The  "sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,'"  which,  in  Matt.  xii.  40,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  is 
another  passage  used  with  equal  incorrectness ;  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  manner  in  which  Christian  tradition  took  shape,  and  the 
Gospels  were  composed,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  with  the 
words  in  the  first  Synoptic  the  parallel  in  the  third  (xi.  39-31).^ 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  presently  regarding  the  Resurrection 
"  on  the  third  day." 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  so-called  "  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  testimony  on  which  the  betief  in  the 
Resurrection  rested."  "  And  that  he  was  seen  by  Cephas,  then 
by  the  Twelve.  After  that  he  was  seen  by  above  500 
brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this 
present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep.  After  that  he  was  seen  by 
James,  then  by  all  the  Apostles,  and  last  of  all  he  was  seen  by  me 
also.  "5  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  from  the  terms  in  which 
this  statement  is  made,  that  Paul  intended  to  give  the  appearances 
in  chronological  order.  It  would  likewise  be  a  fair  inference  that 
he  intended  to  mention  all  the  appearances  of  which  he  was 
aware.  So  far  the  account  may  possibly  merit  the  epithet 
"  circumstantial,"  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  scarcely  p>ossib]e  to 
conceive  any  statement  less  circumstantial  As  to  where  the 
risen  Jesus  was  seen  by  these  p>ersons,  in  what  manner,  under 
what  circumstances,  and  at  what  time,  we  are  not  vouchsafed  a 
single  particular.     Moreover,  the  Apostle  was  not  present  on  any 

'  I  Cor.  i.  23.  »  ii.  25  f.,  xiii.  35  f.  3  p.  82. 

*  Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  4 ;  Mark  viii.  11.  s  I  Cor.  xv.  5-8. 
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of  these  occasions,  excepting,   of  course,  his  own  vision,  and, 
consequently,  merely  reports  appearances  of  which  he  has  been 
informed  by  others  ;  but  he  omits  to  mention  the  authority  upon 
which  he  makes  these  statements,  or  what  steps  he  took  to  ascer- 
tain their  accuracy  and  reality.     For  instance,  when  Jesus  is  said 
to    have     been   seen    by    500     brethren    at    once,    it     would 
have  been  of  the  highest  importance  for  us  to  know  the  exact 
details    of    the  scene,  the  proportion  of  inference  to  fact,  the 
character  of  the  Apostle's  informant,  the  extent  of  the  investigation 
into  the  various  impressions  made  upon  the  individuals  composing 
the    500,  as   opposed  to  the  collective    affirmation.      We   con- 
fess that  we  do  not  attach  much  value  to  such  appeals  to  the 
experience  of    500  persons  at  once.     It  is  difficult  to  find  out 
what   the  actual  experience    of    the  individuals  was,  and   each 
person  is  so  apt  to   catch  the  infection  of  his  neighbour  and 
join  in  excitement,  believing  that,  though  he  does  not  himself  sec 
or  feel  anything,  his  neighbour  does,  that  probably,  when  inquiry  is 
pressed  home,  the  aggregate  affirmation  of  a  large  number  may 
resolve  itself  into  the  actual  experience  of  very  few.     The  fact  is, 
however,  that  in  this  "very   circumstantial  account"  we    have 
nothing  except  a  mere  catalogue  by  Paul,  without  a  detail  or 
information  of  any  kind,  of  certain  appearances  which  he  did  not 
himself  see — always  excepting  his  own  vision,  which  we  reserve 
— but  merely  had  "  received  "  from  others.     As  evidence  of  the 
death  and  Resurrection  it  has  no  value. 

If  we  compare  these  appearances  with  the  instances  recorded  in 

the  Gospels,  the  result  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.     The  first 

appearance  is  said  to  be  to  Cephas.     It  is  argued  that  Paul  passes 

in  silence  over  the  appearances  to  women,  both   because  the 

testimony  of  women  was  not  received  in  Jewish  courts,  and  because 

his  own  opinions  regarding  the  active  participation  of  women  in 

matters  connected  with  the  Church  were  of  a  somewhat  exclusive 

character.'     The  appearance  to  Cephas  is  generally  identified  with 

that  mentioned,  Luke  xxiv.  34.^     Nothing  could  be  more  cursory 

than  the  manner  in  which  this  appearance  is  related  in  the  Synoptic. 

The  disciples  from  Emmaus,  returning   at   once   to  Jerusalem, 

found  the  Eleven  and  those  who  were  with  them  saying  :  "  The 

Lord  was  raised  indeed,  and  was  seen  by  Simon."     Not  another 

syllable  is  said  regarding  an  appearance  which,  according  to  Paul, 

was  the  first  which  had  occurred.     The  other  Gospels  say  still  less, 

for  they  ignore  the  incident  altogether.     It  is  difficult  to  find  room 

for  such  an  appearance  in  the  Gospel  narratives.     If  we  take  the 

*  •  Cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  34  f. 

*  So  Bisping,  Maier,    Meyer,  Neander,  Osiandcr,   RUckert,    Stanley,    dc 
Wette,  etc 
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report  of  Paul  to  be  true,  that  Jesus  was  first  seen  by  Cephas,  the 
silence  of  three  Evangelists  and  their  contradictory  representations, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  third 
Gospel  avoids  all  but  a  mere  indirect  reference  to  the  occurreno^ 
on  the  other,  are  phenomena  which  we  leave  Apologists  to  explain.' 

He  is  next  seen  "by  the  Twelve."  This  vision  is  identified 
with  that  narrated  in  John  xx.  19  f.  and  Luke  xxiv.  36  f.,'*  to  which, 
as  Thomas  was  absent  on  the  first  occasion,  some  critics  under- 
stand the  episode  in  John  xx.  26  f.  to  be  added.  On  reference  to 
our  discussion  of  these  accounts,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  few 
or  no  elements  of  credibility.  If  the  appearance  to  the  Twelve 
mentioned  by  Paul  he  identified  with  these  episodes,  and  thar 
details  be  declared  authentic,  the  second  item  in  Paul's  list  becomes 
discredited. 

The  appearance  to  500  brethren  at  once  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  Gospels,  but  critics,  and  especially  apologetic  critics,  assert 
with  more  or  less  of  certainty  the  identity  of  the  occasion  with  the 
scene  described  in  Matt,  xxviii.  16  iJ  We  remarked  whilst  dis- 
cussing the  passage  that  this  is  based  chiefly  on  the  statement  that 
"  some  doubted,''  which  would  have  been  inconsistent,  it  is  thought 
had  Jesus  already  ai^peared  to  the  Eleven.'^  The  identity  is 
denied  by  others,  s  The  narrative  in  the  first  Synoptic  would 
scarcely  add  force  to  the  report  in  the  Epistle.  Is  it  possible 
to  suppose  that,  had  there  been  so  lai^e  a  number  of 
persons  collected  upon  that  occasion,  the  Evangelist  would  not 
have  mentioned  the  fact  ?  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  not  some- 
what discredit  the  statement  that  Jesus  was  seen  by  so  large  a 
number  at  once,  that  no  record  of  such  a  remarkable  occurrence 
exists  elsewhere  ?  How  could  the  tradition  of  such  an  event, 
witnessed  by  so  many,  have  so  completely  perished  that  neither  in 
the  Gospels  nor  Acts,  nor  in  any  other  writing,  is  there  any 
reference  to  it,  and  our  only  knowledge  of  it  is  this  bare  statement, 
without  a  single  detail  ?    There  is  only  one  explanation  :  that  the 

'  Gfrorer  thinks  the  germ  of  Paul's  incident  to  lie  in  the  statemeDt 
John  XX.  4  {Die  heii.  Sage^  i.,  p.  376  f.).  Dr.  Farrar  thinks  the  details  "  nmr 
have  been  of  a  nature  too  personal  to  liave  been  revealed  '*  {.Life  of  Christy  ii., 

P-  437)- 

*  So  Bisping,  Maier,  Meyer,  Neander,  Osiander,  Stanley,  de  Wette,  etc. 

3  So  Grotius,  Maier,  Osiander,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  ad  1.     Ebrard,  IViss.  Kr. 
ev.  Gesch.y  p.  591  f.,  599;   zu  OUh.  Leidensgesch,y  p.   210;    Farrar,  Life  cf 
Christy  ii.,  p.  445  ;  cf.  Olshauscn,  Leidensgesch.^  p.  227  ;  Stanley,  C^rintkians, 
p.  288. 

♦  Beyschlag  considers  that,  in  these  doubts,  we  have  clearly  an  erroneous 
mixing  up  of  the  story  of  Thomas  (John  xx.  24  f.),  and  he  thinks  that  probaUy 
in  the  incident  of  Jesus  eating  fish,  described  by  the  third  Synoptic  (xxiv.  42), 
we  have  a  reminiscence  of  John  xxi.  13  {Stud,  u.  Ar.,  1870,  p.  2i8»  anm). 

5  Alford,  Bisping,  Hofmann,  Meyer,  de  Wette,  etc. 
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assembly  could  not  have  recognised  in  the  phenomenon,  whatever 
it  was,  the  risen  Jesus,  or  that  subsequently  an  explanation  was 
given  which  dispelled  some  temporary  illusion.  In  any  case,  we 
must  insist  that  the  total  absence  of  all  confirmation  of  an  appear- 
ance to  500  persons  at  once  renders  such  an  occurrence  more  than 
suspicious.  The  statement  that  the  greater  number  were  still 
living  when  Paul  wrote  does  not  materially  affect  the  question. 
Paul  doubtless  believed  the  report  that  such  an  appearance  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  majority  of  witnesses  still  survived ;  but 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  report  was  true  ?  The  survivors 
were  certainly  not  within  reach  of  the  Corinthians,  and  could  not 
easily  be  questioned.  The  whole  of  the  argument  of  Paul  which 
we  are  considering,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  was  drawn  from 
him  by  the  fact  that,  in  Corinth,  Christians  actually  denied  a 
Resurrection,  and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  this  denial  did  not  extend 
to  denying  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  himself.  That  they  did  deny 
this  we  think  certain,  from  the  care  with  which  Paul  gives  what  he 
considers  evidence  for  the  fact.  Another  point  may  be  mentioned. 
Where  could  so  many  as  500  disciples  have  been  collected  at  one 
time?  The  author  of  Acts  states  (i.  15)  the  number  of  the 
Christian  community  gathered  together  to  elect  a  successor  to 
Judas  as  '*  about  120.''  Apologists,  therefore,  either  suppose  the 
appearance  to  500  to  have  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  when  numbers 
of  pilgrims  from  Galilee  and  other  parts  were  in  the  Holy  City,  or 
that  it  occurred  in  Galilee  itself,  where  they  suppose  believers  to 
have  been  more  numerous.  This  is  the  merest  conjecture ;  and 
there  is  not  even  groimd  for  asserting  that  there  were  so  many  as 
500  brethren  in  any  one  place  by  whom  Jesus  could  have  been 
seen. 

The  appearance  to  James  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  our 
Gospels.  Jerome  preserves  a  legend  from  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  states  that  James,  after  having  drunk  the  cup  of 
the  Lord,  swore  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  until  he  should  see 
him  risen  from  the  dead.  When  Jesus  rose,  therefore,  he  appeared 
to  James ;  and,  ordering  a  table  and  bread  to  be  brought,  blessed 
and  broke  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  James/  Beyond  this 
legendary  story  there  is  no  other  record  of  the  report  given  by 
Paul.  The  occasion  on  which  he  was  seen  by  "  all  the  Apostles  " 
is  indefinite,  and  cannot  be  identified  with  any  account  in  the 
Gospels. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that,  although  Paul  does  not  state  from 
whom  he  "  received  "  the  report  of  these  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus,  he  must  have  heard  them  from  the  Apostles  themselves. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  added,  Paul  professes  that  his  preaching  on  the 

»  Hieron.,  £>e  vtr.  iV/.,  ii. 
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death,  burial,  and  Resurrection  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Apostles.'  That  the  other  Apostles  preached  the  Resurrectkm  of 
Jesus  may  be  a  fact,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  precise 
statements  they  made.  We  shall  presently  discuss  the  doctrine 
from  this  point  of  view,  but  here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  Paul 
As  for  the  inference  that,  associating  with  the  Apostles^  he  must 
have  been  informed  by  them  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus,  we  may 
say  that  this  by  no  means  follows  so  clearly  as  is  supposed.  Paul 
was  singularly  independent,  and  in  his  writings  he  directly  dis- 
claims all  indebtedness  to  the  elder  Apostles.  He  claims  that  his 
Gospel  is  not  after  man,  nor  was  it  taught  to  him  by  maui,  bat 
through  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Now  Paul  himself  informs  us 
of  his  action  after  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him  that  be 
might  preach  him  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might,  indeed,  have 
been  reasonably  expected  that  Paul  should  then  have  sought  out 
those  who  could  have  informed  him  of  all  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rences supposed  to  have  taken  place  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Paul  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  apparently  quite  satisfied 
with  his  own  convictions.  "  Immediately,"  he  says,  in  his 
characteristic  letter  to  the  Galatians,  "I  communicated  not 
with  flesh  and  blood ;  neither  went  I  away  to  Jerusalem  to 
them  who  were  Apostles  before  me,  but  I  went  away  to  Arabia, 
and  returned  again  unto  Damascus.  Then,  after  three  yeai^  I 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Cephas,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen 
days;  but  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.     Now  the  things  which  I  write,  behold  before 

God  I  lie  not Then  after  fourteen  years  I  went  up  again  to 

Jerusalem  "3 — ^upon  which  occasion,  we  know,  his  business  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he  obtained  mudi 
information  regarding  the  Resurrection. 

We  may  ask  :  Is  there  that  thirst  for  information  r^arding  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  displayed  here,  which  entitles 
us  to  suppose  that  Paul  eagerly  and  minutely  investigated  the 
evidence  for  them?  We  think  not  Paul  made  up  his  own 
mind  in  his  own  way,  and,  having  silently  waited  three  years, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  questions  which  he  then  asked 
were  of  any  searching  nature.  The  protest  that  he  saw  none  of 
the  other  Apostles  may  prove  his  independence,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  piove  his  anxiety  for  information.  When  Paul  went  up 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Cephas  his  object  clearly  was  not  to 
be  taught  by  him,  but  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the 
man  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and,  we 
may  assume,  laigely  with  a  view  to  establish  a  friendly  feeling,  and 
secure  recognition  of  his  future  ministry.      We   should   not,  of 

'  I  Cor.  XV,  II,  12.  •  Gal.  i.  11,  12-  3  Gal,  i.  16,  18,  ti.  I. 
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course,  be  justified  in  affirming  that  the  conversation  between  the 
two  great  Apostles  never  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion; but  we  think  that  it  is  obvious  that  Paul's  visit  was  not  in  the 
least  one  of  investigation.  He  believed ;  he  believed  that  certain 
events  had  occurred  "  according  to  the  Scriptures " ;  and  the 
legitimate  inference  frotn  Paul's  own  statements  must  be  that,  in 
this  visit  after  three  years,  his  purpose  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  a  search  for  evidential  information.  The  author  of  Acts,  it 
will  be  remembered,  represents  him  as,  before  any  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  publicly  and  boldly  preaching  in  Damascus  that  Jesus 

is  the  Son  of  God,  and  "confounding  the  Jews proving  that 

this  is  the  Christ.'''  This  representation,  it  will  be  admitted,  shows 
an  advanced  condition  of  belief  little  supporting  the  idea  of  subse- 
quent investigation.  When  all  conjectures  are  exhausted,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  one  distinct  fact  remaining  that  Paul  gives  no 
authority  for  his  report  that  Jesus  was  seen  by  the  various  persons 
mentioned,  nor  does  he  furnish  any  means  by  which  we  can  judge 
of  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  alleged  phenomena.  We  continue 
here  to  speak  of  the  appearances  to  others,  reserving  the  appear- 
ance to  himself,  as  standing  upon  a  different  basis,  for  separate 
examination. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  evidence  ?  The  fact  to  be  proved  is 
that,  afler  a  man  had  been  crucified,  dead,  and  buned,  he  actually 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  appeared  alive  to  many  persons.  The 
evidence  is  that  Paul,  writing  some  twenty  years  after  the  supposed 
miraculous  occurrences,  states,  without  detailed  information  of  any 
kind,  and  without  pretending  to  have  himself  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  phenomena,  that  he  has  been  told  that  Jesus  was,  after  his 
death  and  burial,  seen  alive  on  the  occasions  mentioned !  As  to 
the  Apostle  Pauf  himself,  let  it  be  said  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  possible  that  we  do  not  suggest  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  sincerity  of  any  historical  statement  he  makes.  We 
implicitly  accept  the  historical  statements,  as  distinguished  from 
inferences,  which  proceed  from  his  pen.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  Paul  was  told  that  such  appearances  had  been  seen.  We  do 
not  question  the  fact  that  he  believed  them  to  have  taken  place  ; 
and  we  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  this 
circumstance.  Does  this,  however,  guarantee  the  truth  of  the 
reports  or  inferences  of  those  who  informed  the  Apostle?  Does 
the  mere  passage  of  any  story  or  tradition  through  Paul  necessarily 
transmute  error  into  truth — self-deception  or  hallucination  into 
objective  fact?  Are  we — without  any  information  as  to  what  was 
really  stated  to  Paul,  as  to  the  personality  and  character  of  his 
informants,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was  believed  to  have  occurred, 

'  Acts  ix.  20,  22»  27. 
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as  to  the  means  taken  to  test  the  reality  of  the  allied  phenomem, 
without  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  ourselves  on  a  single  point- 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  these  appearances  simply  because  Paul 
states  that  he  has  been  informed  that  they  occurred,  and  himself 
believes  the  report  ? 

So  far  as  the  belief  of  Paul  is  concerned,  we  may  here  remaii 
that  his  views  regarding  the  miraculous  Charismata  in  the  Church 
do  not  prepare  us  to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  sobriety  of  his  judg- 
ment in  connection  with  alleged  supernatural  occurrences.  We 
have  no  reliance  upon  his  instinctive  mistrust  of  such  statements, 
or  his  imperative  requirement  of  evidence,  but  every  reason  to 
doubt  them.  On  the  other  hand,  without  in  any  way  impudi^ 
wilful  incorrectness  or  untruth  to  the  reporters  of  such  phenomena, 
let  it  be  remembered  how  important  a  p>art  inference  has  to  play 
in  the  narrative  of  every  incident,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  draw 
erroneous  inferences  from  bare  facts.'  In  proportion  as  peisons 
are  ignorant,  on  the  one  hand,  and  have  their  minds  disturbed,  on 
the  other,  by  religious  depression  or  excitement,  hope,  fear,  or  any 
other  powerful  emotion,  they  are  liable  to  confound  facts  and 
inferences,  and  both  to  see  and  analyse  wrongly.  In  the  case  of 
a  supposed  appearance  alive  of  a  person  believed  to  be  dead,  it 
will  scarcely  be  disputed,  there  are  many  disturbing  elements, 
especially  when  that  person  has  just  died  by  a  cruel  and  shameful 
death,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  occurrence  which 
we  at  any  time  see  is,  strictly  speaking,  merely  a  series  of  appear- 
ances, and  the  actual  nature  of  the  thing  seen  is  determined  in 
our  minds  by  inferences.  How  often  are  these  inferences  correct  ? 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proverbial  incorrect- 
ness and  inaccuracy  which  prevail  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  inferences  are  not  distinguished  from  facts,  and  are  constantly 
erroneous.  In  that  age,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with 
Oriental  temperaments,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  was 
exceptional  liability  to  error ;  and  the  fact  that  Paul  repeats  the 
statements  of  unknown  persons,  dependent  so  materially  upon 
inference,  cannot  possibly  warrant  us  in  believing  them  when  they 
contradict  known  laws  which  express  the  results  of  universal 
experience.  It  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  these  persons 
were  mistaken  than  that  a  dead  man  returned  to  life  again,  and 

*  We  may  merely  in  passing  refer  to  the  case  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
fourth  Gospel.  She  sees  a  figure  standing  beside  her,  and  infers  that  ii  is  the 
gardener  ;  presently  something  else  occurs  which  leads  her  to  infer  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  her  first  inference,  and  to  infer  next  that  it  is  Jesus.  It  is  a 
narrative  upon  which  no  serious  argument  can  be  based ;  bat  had  she  at  first 
turned  away,  her  first  inference  would  have  remained,  and,  according  to  ihe 
narrative,  have  been  erroneous.  We  might  also  areue  that,  if  further  examina- 
tion had  taken  place,  her  second  inference  might  have  proved  as  erroneous  is 
the  first  is  declared  to  have  been. 
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appeared  to  them.  We  shall  presently  consider  how  much 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  mere  belief  in  the  occurrence 
of  such  phenomena;  but  with  regard  to  the  appearances  referred  to 
by  Paul)  except  in  so  far  as  they  attest  the  fact  that  certain  persons 
may  have  believed  that  Jesus  appeared  to  them,  such  evidence 
has  not  the  slightest  value,  and  is  indeed  almost  ludicrously 
insufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  so  stupendous  a  miracle  as 
the  Resurrection.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  of  the  Ascension 
there  is  not  a  word — obviously  for  Paul  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  were  one  act. 

Having  so  far  discussed  Paul's  report  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead  and  was  seen  by  others,  we  turn  to  his  statement  that,  last  of 
all,  he  was  seen  also  by  himself.     In  the  former  cases  we  have 
had  to  complain  of  the  total  absence  of  detailed  information  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
seen ;  but  it  may  be  expected  that,  at  least  in  his  own  case,  we 
shall  have  full  and  minute  particulars  of  so  interesting  and  extra- 
ordinary a  phenomenon.    Here,  again,  we  are  disappointed.    Paul 
does  not  give  us  a  single  detail.     He  tells  us  neither  when,  where, 
nor  how  he  saw  Jesus.     It  was  all  the  more  important  that  he 
should  have  entered  into  the  particulars  of  this  apparition,  because 
there  is  one  peculiarity  in  his  case  which  requires  notice.     Whereas 
it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  other  instances  Jesus  is  represented 
as  being  seen  immediately  after  the  Resurrection  and  before  his 
Ascension,  the  appearance  to  Paul  must  be  placed  years  after  that 
occurrence  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place.    The  question,  therefore, 
arises  :  Was  the  appearance  to  Paul  of  the  same  character  as  the 
former  ?     Paul  evidently  considers  that  it  was.     He  uses  the  very 
same  word  when   he  says  "  he  was   seen  {ii<f>Orf\   by  me,"   that 
he  employs  in  stating  that  "  he  was   seen  (w<^^)  by  Cephas " 
and  the  rest,  and  he  classes  all  the  appearances  together  in  precisely 
the  same  way.     If,  therefore,  Paul  knew  anything  of  the  nature  of 
the  appearances  to  the  others,  and  yet  considers  them  to  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  as  his  own,  an  accurate  account  of  his 
own  vision  might  have  enabled  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate  that 
of  the  others.     Even  without  this  account,  it  is  something  to  know 
that  Paul  believed  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  later  appearances.     And  yet,  if  we  reflect  that  in  the  appear- 
ances immediately  after  the  Resurrection  the  representation  is  that 
Jesus  possessed  the  very  same  body  that  had  hung  on  the  cross 
and  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  and  that,  according  to  the  Gospels, 
he  exhibited  his  wounds,  allowed  them  to  be  touched,  assured  the 
disciples  of  his  corporeality  by  permitting  himself  to  be  handled, 
and  even  by  eating  food  in  their  presence,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Paul  the   appearance   took   place    years  after   Jesus   is   said    to 
have  ascended  into  heaven  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
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God,   the    identity    of   the    apparitions    becomes   a    suggesdvc 
feature. 

The  testimony  of  Paul  must  at  least  override  that  of  the  Go^k 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  vision  of  Paul,  we  mayfeirly 
assume  that  the  vision  of  Peter  and  the  rest  was  like  it.  Beyocd 
this  inference,  Paul  gives  us  no  light  with  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  himself.  He  merely  afhrms  that  Jesos  did 
appear  to  him.  "  Have  I  not  seen  Jesiis  our  Lord  ?"  he  says  in 
one  place.'  Elsewhere  he  relates :  "  But  when  he  was  pleased 
who  set  me  apart  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  through 
his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  amoik: 
the  Gentiles ;  immediately,  I  communicated  not   with  flesh  awi 

blood but  I  went  away  into  Arabia  and  returned  again  vaito 

Damascus."*     Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  regarding  the 
rendering   of   dvoKakviffai   rhv    vihv   avrov   €v   €fioC       The  great 
majority  of  critics  agree  that  the  direct  and  natural  sense  must  be 
adopted :  "  to  reveal   his  Son   in   me,"  that   is    to    say,   "  within 
me,"  "in  my  spirit. "3      Others   maintain  that    €v    c/mh  must  be 
rendered  "  through  me,"*  giving  ci'  the  sense  of  8id  ;  but  in  that 
case  the  following  context  would  be  quite  unnecessary.     Hilgen- 
felds  thinks  that  the  meaning  is  "  in  his  person  ";  and  Riickert  and 
a  few  others  read  "  to  me."     The  liberties  taken  by  interpreters  <^* 
the  New  Testament  with  the  preposition  cr,  too  frequently  from 
preconceived  dogmatic  reasons,  are  remarkable.     The  importance 
of  this  passage  chiefly  lies  in  the  question  whether  the  revelatiGO 
here  referred  to  is  the  same  as  the  appearance  to  him  of  Jesus  of 
the  Corinthian  letter.   Some  critics  incline  to  the  view  that  it  is  sov' 
whilst  others  consider  that  Paul  does  not  thus  speak  of  his  visioii. 
but  rather  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  which    formed  Yds 
Gospel,  and  which  Paul  claimed  to  have  received,  not  from  man, 
but  by  revelation  from  God.7    Upon  this  point  we  have  only  a  few- 
remarks  to  make.     If  it  be  understood  that  Paul  refers  to  the 
appearance  to  him  of  Jesus,  it  is  clear  that  he  represents  it  in  thest 

'  I  Cor.  ix.  I.  '  Gal.  i.  15-17. 

3  So  Alford,  Blsping,  Ellicott,  Ewald,  Holtzmann,  Jowett,  Meyer,  OUhftascs. 
Schrader,  Usteri,  de  Wette.Wieseler,  Winer,  Wordsworth,  ad  L  ;  Baur,  Piaubu^ 
i'»  P*  75  ^*  i  Holsten,  Zum  Ev.  Poultry  u.  s.  w.,  p.  42  f.,  anm. ;  Meijboc»!:, 
/ezui  Opsiand.y  p.  105  ;  Ncander,  Pflanzungy  p.  117. 

♦  Grotius,  Annot.  in  N.  T.,  vi.,  p.  553  ;  Baamgarten-Criisias,  Br.  an  du 
Gai. ,  p.  26 ;  Lightfoot,  GalcUianSy  p.  82. 

5  Der  Galaterbr,f  p.  121. 

^  Baur,  PauluSi  i.,  p.  75  f.  ;  Meijboom,  y^ftctfj-'  OpstmuL^  p.  105  f.  ;  Jovect. 
Eps,  of  St,  Pauif  i.,  p.  216  f.,  230  f.  ;  Ewald,  Holtzmann,  Schrader,  U^eri, 
Wieseler,  etc.,  in  1. 

7  Holsten,  Zum  ev,  Paul.  «.  s.  w.y  p.  42,  anm.;  Neander,  PfianxttHg^^  117: 
Alford,  Bisping,  Hilgenfeld,  Lightfoot,  Meyer,  de  Wette,  Wordsworth,  etc 
in  1. 
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words  as  a  subjective  vision,  within  his  own  consciousness.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  do  not  refer  to  the  appearance,  then  the 
passage  loses  all  distinct  reference  to  that  occurrence.  We  do  not 
intend  to  lay  any  further  stress  upon  the  expression  than  this,  and 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  special  reference 
to  the  apparition  of  Jesus  in  the  passage,  but  simply  an  allusion  to 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  which  the  Apostle  considered  a 
revelation  in  his  mind  of  the  true  character  and  work  of  the 
Christ  which  had  previously  been  so  completely  misunderstood  by 
him.  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we  desire  to  take  the 
argument  in  its  broadest  fom),  without  wasting  time  by  showing 
that  Paul  himself  uses  language  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
recognised  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  have  been  merely  subjective. 
The  only  other  passage  which  we  need  now  mention  is  the  account 
which  Paul  gives,  2  Cor.  xii.  2  f.,  of  his  being  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven.  A  few  critics  consider  that  this  may  be  the  occasion 
on  which  Jesus  appeared  to  him,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  passage 
of  the  former  letter  which  we  are  considering;'  but  the  great 
majority  are  opposed  to  the  supposition.  In  any  case  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  occasions  are  identical,  and  we  therefore  are  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  they  are  so. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  we  have  hitherto  confined  our 
attention  wholly  to  the  undoubted  writings  of  Paul.  Were  there 
no  other  reason  than  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  examining  the 
evidence  of  Paul  himself,  and  have,  therefore,  to  do  with  that 
evidence  alone,  we  should  be  thoroughly  justified  in  this  course. 
It  is  difficult  to  clear  the  mind  of  statements  regarding  Paul  and 
his  conversion  which  are  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  understand  clearly  what  Paul 
himself  tells  us  and  what  he  does  not  tell  us,  for  the  present  totally 
excluding  Acts.  What,  then,  does  Paul  himself  tell  us  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  saw  Jesus  ?  Absolutely  nothing. 
The  whole  of  his  evidence  for  the  Resurrection  consists  in  the  bare 
statement  that  he  did  see  Jesus.  Now,  can  the  fact  that  any  man 
merely  affirms,  without  even  stating  the  circumstances,  that  a 
person  once  actually  dead  and  buried  has  risen  from  the  dead  and 
been  seen  by  him,  be  seriously  considered  satisfactory  evidence  for 
so  astounding  a  miracle  ?  Is  it  possible  for  anyone  of  sober  mind, 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  innumerable  possibilities  of  error,  on  the  other,  to 
regard  such  an  affirmation  even  as  evidence  of  much  importance 
in  such  a  matter  ?  We  venture  to  say  that,  in  such  a  case,  an 
affirmation  of  this  nature,  even  made  by  a  man  of  high  character 
and  ability,  would  possess  little  weight.     If  the  person  making  it, 

'  Dr.  Jowett  thinks  this  not  improbftble  {The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  i.,  p.  229). 
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although  of  the  highest  honour,  were  known  to  suppose  himsdf 
the  subject  of  constant  revelations  and  visions,  and  if,  perhaps,  he 
had  a  constitutional  tendency  to  nervous  excitement  and  ecstatic 
trance,  his  evidence  would  have  no  weight  at  all.  We  shall 
presently  have  to  speak  of  this  more  in  detail  in  connection  with 
Paul.  Such  an  allegation,  even  supported  by  the  fullest  informa- 
tion and  most  circumstantial  statement,  could  not  establish  the 
reality  of  the  miracle ;  without  them,  it  has  no  claim  to  belief. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  person's  testimony  who  simply  makes  an 
affirmation  of  some  important  matter,  unaccompanied  by  particulars, 
and  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  even  the 
slightest  cross-examination  ?  It  is  worth  nothing.  It  would  not 
be  received  at  all  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  If  we  knew  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  apparition  to  Paul,  from  which  he  inferred 
that  he  had  seen  the  risen  Jesus,  the  natural  explanation  of  the 
supposed  miracle  might  be  easy.  We  have  only  the  bare  report 
of  a  man  who  states  that  he  had  seen  Jesus,  unconfirmed  by  any 
witnesses.  Under  no  circumstances  could  isolated  evidence  like 
this  be  of  much  value.  The  facts  and  inferences  are  alike  with- 
out corroboration,  but  on  the  other  hand  are  contradicted  by 
universal  experience. 

When  we  analyse  the  evidence,  it  is  reduced  to  this :  Paul 
believed  that  he  had  seen  Jesus.  This  belief  constitutes  the  whole 
of  Paul's  evidence  for  the  Resurrection.  It  is  usual  to  argue 
that  the  powerful  effect  which  this  belief  produced  upon  his 
life  and  teaching  renders  it  of  extraordinary  force  as  testimony. 
This  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  If  the  assertion  that  Jesus 
appeared  to  him  had  not  been  believed  by  Paul,  it  would  not 
have  secured  a  moment's  attention.  That  this  conviction 
affected  his  life  was  the  snevitable  consequence  of  such  belief. 
Paul  eminently  combined  works  with  faith  in  his  own  life.  Wlien 
he  believed  Jesus  to  be  an  impostor,  he  did  not  content  himself 
with  sneering  at  human  credulity,  but  vigorously  persecuted  his 
followers.  When  he  came  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  he 
was  not  more  inactive,  but  became  the  irrepressible  Ap>ostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  He  acted  upon  his  convictions  in  both  cases ;  but  his 
persecution  of  Christianity  no  more  proved  Jesus  to  be  an 
impostor  than  his  preaching  of  Christianity  proved  Jesus  to 
be  the  Messiah.  It  only  proved  that  he  believed  so.  He  was  as 
earnest  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
the  evidence  of  Paul  for  the  Resurrection  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  the  belief  that  Jesus  had  been  seen  by  him.  We 
shall  presently  further  examine  the  value  of  this  belief  as 
evidence  for  so  astounding  a  miracle. 

We  must  not  form  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  effect  upon 
Paul  of  the  appearance  to  him  of  Jesus.     That  his  convictions  and 
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views  of  Christianity  were  based  upon  the  reality  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion is  undeniable ;  and  that  they  received  powerful  confirmation 
and  impulse  through  his  vision  of  Jesus  is  also  not  to  be  doubted ; 
but  let  us  clear  our  minds  of  representations  derived  from  other 
sources,  and  understand  what  Paul  himself  does  and  does  not 
say  of  this  vision ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  undoubted  writings  of  the  Apostle.  Does  Paul  him- 
self ascribe  his  conversion  to  Christianity  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
seen  Jesus  ?  Most  certainly  not.  That  is  a  notion  derived  solely 
from  the  statements  in  Acts.  The  sudden  and  miraculous  con- 
version of  Paul  is  a  product  of  the  same  pen  which  produced  the 
story  of  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  thief  on  the  cross — an  episode 
equally  unknown  to  other  writers.  Paul  neither  says  when  nor 
where  he  saw  Jesus.  The  revelation  of  God's  Son  in  him  not 
being  an  allusion  to  this  vision  of  Jesus,  but  merely  a  reference  to 
the  light  which  dawned  upon  Paul's  mind  as  to  the  character  and 
mission  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  ground  whatever,  from  the  writings  of 
the  •Apostle  himself,  to  connect  the  appearance  of  Jesus  with  his 
conversion.  The  statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
simply  amounts  to  this :  When  it  pleased  him  who  elected  him 
from  his  mother's  womb,  and  called  him  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  to 
his  mind  the  truth  concerning  his  Son,  that  he  might  preach  him 
among  the  Gentiles,  he  communicated  not  with  flesh  and  blood, 
neither  did  he  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles 
before  him,  but  immediately  went  away  to  Arabia,  and  after  that 
returned  again  to  Damascus.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Paul  here  refers  to  his  change  of  views — to  his  conversion — but  as 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  does  not  ascribe  that  conversion  to 
the  appearance  to  him  of  Jesus  spoken  of  in  the  Corinthian  letter. 
Let  any  reader  who  honestly  desires  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  case  ask  himself  the  simple  question  whether, 
supposing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  never  to  have  existed,  it  is 
]x>ssible  to  deduce  from  this,  or  any  other  statement  of  Paul,  that 
he  actually  ascribes  his  conversion  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  appeared 
to  him  in  a  supernatural  manner.  He  may  possibly  in  some 
degree  base  his  apostolic  claims  upon  that  appearance,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  how  far  he  does  even  this  ;  if  he  did  so,  it  would 
only  prove  the  reality  of  his  belief,  but  not  the  reality  of  the  vision; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  writings  of  Paul  that  he 
connected  his  conversion  with  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  All  that 
we  can  legitimately  infer  seems  to  be  that,  before  his  adoption  of 
Christianity,  he  had  persecuted  the  Church  ;^  and  further  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  passage  in  the  Galatian  letter  that  at  the 
time  when  this  change  occurred  he  was  at  Damascus.     At  least  he 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  9. 
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says  that  from  Arabia  he  "  returned  again  to  Damascus,"  which 
seems  to  imply  that  he  first  went  from  that  city  to  Arabia.     When 
we  consider  the  expressions  in  the  two  letters,  it  becomes  appaient 
that  Paul  does  not  set  forth  any  instantaneous  conversion  of  the 
character  related  elsewhere.     To  the  Galatians  he  describes  his 
election  from  his  mother's  womb  and  call  by  the  grace  of  God  as 
antecedent  to  the  revelation  of  his  Son  in  him :  "  When  he  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb  and  called  me  by  his  grace 
was  pleased  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  Gentiles,"  etc.     And  if  the  reading  "through  me"  be 
adopted,   the  sense  we  are    pointing    out    becomes   still   more 
apparent.     In  the  Corinthian  letter  again,  the  expressions  should 
be  remarked  :  Verse  8.  "  And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  by  me  also, 
as  the  one  born  out  of  due  time.     9.  For  I  am  the  least  of  the 
Apostles,  that  am  not  fit  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  perse- 
cuted the  Church  of  God;  10.  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what 
I  am  :  and  his  grace  which  was  (bestowed)  upon  me  was  not  in 
vain,  but  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,  yet  not  I,  but 
the  grace  of  God  with  me.     11.  Whether,  therefore,  it  were  I  or 
they,  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed."*     Peter  sees  Jesus  first, 
Paul  sees  him  last ;  and  as  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  in 
writing  this  Epistle  was  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  and 
the  opposition  to  himself  and  denial  even  of  his  Apostleship,  the 
mention  of  his  having  seen  Jesus  immediately  leads  him  to  speak 
of  his  apostolic  claims.     "  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  have  I  not  seen 
Jesus  our  Lord  ?"  he  had  just  before  exclaimed,  and  proceeded  to 
defend  himself  against  his  opponents  :  here,  again,  he  reverts  to  the 
same  subject,  with  proud  humility  calling  himself,  on   the  one 
hand,  "  the  least  of  the  Apostles,"  but,  on  the  other,  asserting  that 
he  had  "  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all."     He  is  led  to 
contrast  his  past  life  with  his  present;  the  time  when  he  persecuted 
the  Church  with  that  in  which  he  built  it  up.     There  is,  however, 
no  allusion  to  any  miraculous  conversion  when  he  says,  **  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."     He  may  consider  his  having  seen 
the  Lord  and  become  a  witness  of  his  resurrection  one  part  of  his 
qualification  for  the  Apostolate,  but  assuredly  he  does  not  repre- 
sent this  as  the  means  of  his  conversion. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  at  length  how  far  being  a  witness 
for  the  Resurrection  really  was  made  a  necessary  qualification  for 
the  apostolic  office.  The  passages,  Luke  xxiv.  48,  Acts  i.  22,  ii. 
32,  upon  which  the  theory  mainly  rests,  are  not  evidence  of  the 
fact  which  can  for  a  moment  be  accepted.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Twelve  were  Apostles  from  having  been  chosen  disciples  of  the 
Master  fi*om  the  commencement  of  his  active  career,  and  not  from 
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any  fortuitous  circumstance  at  its  close.  If  Paul  says,  "  Am  I 
not  an  Apostle?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our  Lord?"  he 
continues :  "  Are  ye  not  my  work  in  the  Lord  ?  If  I  am  not  an 
Apostle  unto  others,  yet  I  am  at  least  to  you  :  for  the  seal  of  mine 
Apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord.  My  defence  to  them  that  examine 
me  is  this."'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  claims  of  Paul  to 
the  Apostolate  were,  during  his  life,  constantly  denied,  and  his 
authority  rejected.  As  we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  his  Apostleship  was  ever  recognised  by  the  elder 
Apostles,  nor  that  his  claim  was  ever  submitted  to  them.  Even 
in  the  second  century  the  Clementine  Homilies  deny  him  the 
honour,  and  make  light  of  his  visions  and  revelations.  All  the 
evidence  we  possess  shows  that  Paul's  vision  of  Jesus  did  not 
secure  for  him  much  consideration  in  his  own  time — a  circumstance 
which  certainly  does  not  tend  to  establish  its  reality. 

What  weight  can  we,  then,  attach  to  the  representation  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  conversion  of  Paul?  Our  examination 
of  that  work  has  sufficiently  shown  that  none  of  its  statements  can 
be  received  as  historical.  Where  we  have  been  able  to  compare 
them  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  they  have  not  been  in  agreement. 
Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  the  contradiction  between 
the  narrative  of  Paul's  conduct  after  his  conversion,  according  to 
Acts,  and  the  account  which  Paul  gives  in  the  Galatian  letter. 
We  need  not  repeat  the  demonstration  here.  Where  we  possess 
the  means  of  comparison  we  discover  the  inaccuracy  of  Acts. 
Why  should  we  suppose  that  which  we  cannot  compare  more 
accurate  ?  So  far  as  our  argument  is  concerned,  it  matters  very 
little  whether  we  exclude  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  Acts  or 
not.  We  point  out,  however,  that  there  is  no  confirmation  what- 
ever in  the  writings  of  Paul  of  the  representation  of  his  conversion 
by  means  of  a  vision  of  Jesus,  which,  upon  all  considerations,  may 
much  more  reasonably  be  assigned  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
If  we  ventured  to  conjecture,  we  should  say  that  the  author  of 
Acts  has  expanded  the  scattered  sayings  of  Paul  into  this  narrative, 
making  the  miraculous  conversion  by  a  personal  interposition  of 
Jesus,  which  he  therefore  relates  no  less  than  three  times,  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  of  his  not  having  followed  Jesus  in  the 
flesh.  It  is  curious  that  he  has  introduced  the  bare  statement  into 
the  third  Synoptic,  that  Jesus  "  was  seen  by  Simon "  (ciI)<^^Ty 
SefUDVi),^  which  none  of  the  other  Evangelists  mentions,  but 
which  he  may  have  found,  without  further  particulars,  (S<^^ 
K7;<^  in  the  Epistle  whence  he  derived,  perhaps,  materials  for 
the  other  story.  In  no  case  can  the  narrative  in  Acts  be 
received   as   evidence  of  the  slightest  value;   but  in  order  not 

«  I  Cor.  ix.  1-3.  ■  Luke  xxiv.  34. 
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to  pass  over  even  such  statements  in  silence,  we  shall  very  briefly 
examine  it. 

The  narrative  is  repeated  thrice :  in  the  first  instance  (ix.  i  f.)  as 
a  historical  account  of  the  transaction ;  next  (xxit.  4  f.)  introduced 
into  a  speech  supposed  to  be  delivered  by  Paul  to  the  Jews  when 
taken  prisoner  in  consequence  of  their  uproar  on  finding  him  in 
the  Temple  purifying  himself  with  the  four  men  who  had  a  vow— 
a  position  which  cannot  historically  be  reconciled  with  the  cfaaractt^ 
and  views  of  Paul ;  and,  thirdly,  again  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Apostle  (xxvi.  9  f.)  when  he  pleads  his  cause  before  King  Agrippa. 
Paul  is  represented  in  the  headlong  career  of  persecuting  the 
Church,  and  going  with  letters  from  the  high  priest  empowering 
him  to  bring  Christian  men  and  women  bound  unto  Jerusalem. 
*'And  as  he  journeyed,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  drew  nigh  to 
Damascus,  and  suddenly  there  shone  round  about  him  a  light  ouc 
of  the  heaven,  and  he  fell  upon  the  earth  and  heard  a  voice  saying 
unto  him :  Saul,  Saul,  why  p>ersecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said. 
Who  art  thou,  Lord?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest.  But  rise  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee 
what  thou  must  do/''  In  the  second  account  there  is  so  fisu- 
no  very  wide  discrepancy,  but  there,  as  in  the  third,  the  time  is 
said  to  be  about  noon.  There  is  a  very  considerable  dilTerence  in 
the  third  account,  however,  more  especially  in  the  report  of  what 
is  said  by  the  voice :  xxvi.  13,  "  At  mid-day,  O  King,  I  saw  in  the 
way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining 
round  about  me  and  those  journeying  with  me ;  14.  and  when  we 
all  fell  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue :  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  it  is  hard  for  thee 
to  kick  against  pricks.  15.  And  I  said:  Who  art  thou,  LfOrd? 
And  the  Lord  said :  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest  16.  But 
rise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet;  for  I  was  seen  by  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  choose  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these 
things  which  thou  sawest,  and  of  the  things  in  which  I  will  aj^xxu* 
unto  thee;  17.  delivering  thee  from  the  people  and  from  the 
Grentiles,  unto  whom  I  send  thee ;  18.  to  op>en  their  eyes^  that 
they  may  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
lot  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me."' 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  address  is  widely  different  from  that 
reported  in  the  two  earlier  accounts.  Apologists  argue  that  in  this 
third  narrative  Paul  has  simply  transferred  from  Ananias  to  Jesus 
the  message  delivered  to  him  by  the  former,  according  to  the 
second  account.  Let  us  first  see  what  Ananias  is  there  repre- 
sented as  saying.     Acts  xxii.  14 :  "  And  he  said :  The  God  of  our 

*  AcU  ix.  3  ;  cf.  xxii.  6-8,  10.  '  Ada.  xxvi.  13. 
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fathers  chose  thee,  to  know  his  will  and  to  see  the  Righteous 
One;'  15.  for  thou  shalt  be  a  witness  to  him  unto  all  men  of 
what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard."*  Now,  Paul  clearly  professes  in 
the  speech  which  he  is  represented  as  delivering  before  Agrippa  to 
state  what  the  voice  said  to  him  :  "  And  he  said,"  "  and  I  said," 
"  and  he  said,"  distinctly  convey  the  meaning  that  the  report  is  to 
be  what  was  actually  said.  If  the  sense  of  what  Ananias  said  to  him 
is  embodied  in  part  of  the  address  ascribed  to  the  voice,  it  is 
strangely  altered  and  put  into  the  first  person ;  but,  beyond  this, 
there  is  much  added  which  appears  neither  in  the  speech  of 
Ananias  nor  anywhere  else  in  any  of  the  narratives.  If  we 
further  compare  the  instructions  given  to  Ananias  in  the  vision  of 
the  first  narrative  with  his  words  in  the  second  and  those  ascribed 
to  the  voice  in  the  third,  we  shall  see  that  these  again  differ  very 
materially.  Acts  ix.  15.  "But  the  Lord  said  unto  him  :  Go;  for 
this  man  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before 
Gentiles  and  kings,  and  the  sons  of  Israel :  16.  For  I  will  show 
him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake."3  What 
must  we  think  of  a  writer  who  deals  so  freely  with  his  materials, 
and  takes  such  liberties  even  with  so  serious  a  matter  as  this 
heavenly  vision  and  the  words  of  the  glorified  Jesus  ? 

In  the  third  account  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying :  ''  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  pricks."^  This  is  a  well-known 
proverbial  saying,  frequently  used  by  classical  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  5  and  not  altogether  strange  to  Hebrew.  It  is  a  singularly 
anthropomorphic  representation  to  put  such  a  saying  into  the 
mouth  of  the  divine  apparition,  and  it  assists  in  betraying  the 
mundane  origin  of  the  whole  scene.  Another  point  deserving 
consideration  is  that  Paul  is  not  told  what  he  is  to  do  by  the  voice 
of  Jesus,  but  is  desired  to  go  into  the  city  to  be  there  instructed 
by  Ananias.  This  is  clearly  opposed  to  Paul's  own  repeated 
asseverations.  "  For  neither  did  I  receive  it  from  man  nor  was 
taught  it,  but  through  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"^  is  his  state- 
nient  The  details  of  the  incident  itself,  moreover,  are  differently 
stated  in  the  various  accounts,  and  cannot  be  reconciled.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  first  account,  the  companions  of  Paul "  stood  speechless" 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  epithet  occurs  in  Acts  iii.  14,  vii.  52,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

*  Acts  xxii.  14.  ^  Id.f  ix.  15. 

*  xxvi.  14.  This  phrase  was  introduced  into  Acts  ix.  5  of  the  Authorised 
Version  by  Erasmus  from  the  Vulgate  ;  but  it  is  not  found  there  in  any  Greek 
^S.  of  the  slightest  authority. 

*  Cf.  i^sch.,  Prompt  323;  Aganum,^  1633;  Eurip.,  Bacch.,  791  ;  Pindar., 
^yih.,  ii.  173  ;  Terent.,  Phorm.,  i.  2,  27 ;  Piaut,  True.,  iv.  2,  59.  Baum- 
garten,  Beelen,  Grotius,  Hackett,  Humphrey,  Kuinoel,  Meyer,  Olshausen, 
Overbeck,  Wetstein,  De  Wette,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  in  1.  Zeller,  Apg.,  p.  I93» 
anm.  i.  *  Gal.  i.  11  f. 
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(ix.  7) ;    in  the  third,  they   "  all  fell  to   the  earth "   (xxvl  14). 
The  explanation  that  they  first  fell  to  the  ground  and  then  rose  op 
fails  satisfactorily  to  harmonise  the  two  statements  ;  as  does  like 
wise  the  suggestion  that  the  first  expression  is  simply  an  idiomatic 
mode  of  saying  that  they  were  sp>eechlesSy  independent  of  positioiL 
Then  again,  in  the  first  account,  it  is  said  that  the  men  stood 
speechless,  "  hearing  the  voice  (aKovovres  -njs  <^wi^s),  but  seeing  no 
one."'     In  the  second  we  are  told  :  "  And  they  that  were  with  me 
saw  indeed  the  light ;  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  (t^k  ^i^i* 
ovK  rJKova-av)  of  him  Speaking  to  me."'     No  two  statements  could 
be   more    contradictory.      The   attempt    to   reconcile   them   bj 
explaining  the  verb  aKowa  in  the  one  place  "  to  hear  "  and  in  the 
other  ^'  to  understand  "  is  inadmissible,  because  wholly  arbitrary. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  both 
passages,  the  difference  being  merely  the  negative.      In  the  third 
account  the   voice   is   described  as   speaking  "in   the   Hebrew 
tongue, "3  which  was  probably  the  native  tongue  of  the  companions 
of   Paul  from   Jerusalem.     If  they   heard    the   voice    speaking 
Hebrew,  they  must  have  understood  it     The  effort  to  make  the 
vision  clearly  objective,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  confine  it  to 
Paul,  leads  to  these  complications.     The  voice  is  heard,  though  the 
speaker  is  not  seen,  by  the  men  in  the  one  story,  whilst  the  light  is 
seen  and  the  voice  not  heard  in  the  other,  and  yet  it  speaks  in  Hebrew 
according  to  the  third,  and  even  makes  use  of  classical  proverbs, 
and  uses  language  wondrously  similar  to  that  of  the  author  of  Acts. 
We   may  remark  here   that  Paul's  Gospel  was  certainly   not 
revealed  to  him  upon  this  occasion ;  and,  therefore,  the  expressions 
in  his   Epistles  upon   this   subject   must    be    referred    to    other 
revelations.      There  is,   however,  another  curious*  point    to    be 
observed.     Paul  is  not  described  as  having  actually  seen  Jesus  in 
the  vision.     According  to  the  first  two  accounts,  a  light   shines 
round  about  him,  and  he  falls  to  the  ground  and  hears  a  voice ; 
when  he  rises  he  is  blind.^     If,  in  the  third  account,  he  sees  the 
light  from  heaven  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  shining  round 
about  him  and  his  companions,^  they  equally  see  it  according  to 
the  second  account.^    The  blindness,  therefore,  is  miraculous  and 
symbolic,  for  the  men  are  not  blinded  by  the  light. 7    It  is  singular 
that  Paul  nowhere  refers  to  this  blindness  in  his  letters.    It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  writer^s  purpose  is  to  symbolise  the  very 
change  from  darkness  to  light,  in  the  case  of  Paul,  which,  after 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  is  referred  to  in  the  words  ascribed, 
in  the  third  account,^  to  the  voice.     Paul,  thus,  only  sees    the 

*  Acts  ix.  7.  '  /A.J  xxii.  9.  3  IS.,  xxvi.  14. 
^  Acts  ix.  3,  4,  8,  xxii.  6,  7,  ii.  s  xxvi.  13, 

*  xxii.  9.  7  xxii.  i  r  does  not  refute  this.  ®  xxvi.  18. 
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light  which  surrounds  the  glorified  Jesus,  hut  not  his  own  person, 
and  the  identification  proceeds  only  from  the  statement :  *'  I  am 
Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest."  It  is  true  that  the  expression  is 
strangely  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  in  the  third  account :  "  for 
I  was  seen  by  thee  {<&(j>Orfv  croi)  for  this  purpose,"  etc.;*  but  the 
narrative  excludes  the  actual  sight  of  the  speaker,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  the  words  just  quoted,  and  their  context,  without 
being  struck  by  their  incongruity.  We  need  not  indicate  the 
sources  of  this  representation  of  light  shrouding  the  heavenly 
vision,  so  common  in  the  Old  Testament  Before  proceeding  to 
the  rest  of  the  account,  we  may  point  out  in  passing  the  similarity 
of  the  details  of  this  scene  to  the  vision  of  Daniel  x.  7-9. 

Returning    to  the  first    narrative,   we    are    told   that,   about 
the    same    time    as    this    miracle    was    occurring    to    Paul,  a 
supernatural    communication  was    being    made  to  Ananias    in 
Damascus :  ix.  10.  ^' And  to  him  said  the   Lord   in  a  vision : 
Ananias.     And  he  said,  Behold  I  am  here,  Lord.     11.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him :   Rise  and  go  to  the  street  which  is  called 
Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of 
Tarsus;  for,  behold  he  prayeth;    12.  and  he  saw  a  man  named 
Ananias,  who  came  in  and  put  his  hand  on  him  that  he  might 
receive  sight.     13.  But  Ananias  answered,  Lord,  I  heard   from 
many  concerning  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  did  to  thy  saints  in 
.  Jerusalem :   14.  And  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests 
to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy  name.     15.  But  the  Lord  said.  Go, 
etc.  (quoted  above).     17.  And  Ananias  went  away,  and  entered 
into  the  house ;  and  having  put  his  hands  on  him  said :  Brother 
Saul,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me,  even  Jesus  that  appeared  unto  thee 
in  the  way  by  which  thou  camest,  that  thou  mightest  receive 
sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.     18.  And  immediately 
there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales ;  and  he  received  sight, 
rose  up,  and  was  baptised,  and  having  taken  food  was  strength- 
ened."    We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out,  in  ccxmection 
with  the  parallelism  kept  up  in  Acts  between  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  that  a  similar 
double  vision  is  narrated   by  the  author  as  occurring  to  Peter 
and  Cornelius.     Some  further  vision  is  referred  to  in  v.  12;  for 
in  no  form  of  the  narrative  of  Paul's  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
is  he  represented  as  seeing  a  man  named  Ananias  coming  to  him 
for  the  purpose  described.     Many  questions  are  suggested  by  the 
story  just   quoted.      How  did  Ananias    know  that    Paul    had 
authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  any  one  ?     How  could 
he  argue  in  such  a  way  with  the  Lord  ?     Did  he  not  then  know 
that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  Paul  on  the  way  ?     How  did  he  get 

*  xxvi.  16. 
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that  information?  Is  it  not  an  extiaordinary  thing  that  Paul 
never  mentions  Ananias  in  any  of  his  letters,  nor  in  any  way  alludts 
to  these  miracles?  We  have  already  referred  to  the  symbolic 
nature  of  the  blindness  and  recovery  of  sight  on  receiving  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  being  baptised,  and  this  is  rendered  still  more 
apparent  by  the  statement :  v.  9.  "And  he  was  three  days  without 
sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink." 

We  may  further  point  out  that  in  immediate  connection  with 
this  episode  Paul  is  represented,  in  the  second  account,  as  stating 
that,  on  going  to  Jerusalem,  he  has  another  vision  of  Jesos: 
xxii.  17.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  I  returned  to  Jerusalem 
and  was  praying  in  the  Temple,  I  was  in  a  trance,  18.  and  saw  him 
saying  unto  me :  Make  haste,  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  witness  concerning  me,  19. 
And  I  said  :  Lord,  they  themselves  know  that  I  was  wont  to 
imprison  and  beat  in  every  synagogue  them  that  believe  on  thee. 
20.  And  when  the  blood  of  Stephen,  thy  witness,  was  shed,  I  also 
was  standing  by  and  consenting,  and  keeping  the  garments  of  them 
that  slew  him.  21.  And  he  said  unto  me:  Go,  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles."  It  seems  impossible,  con- 
sidering the  utter  silence  of  Paul,  that  the  apparition  to  which 
he  refers  can  have  spoken  to  him  as  described  upon  these  occa- 
sions. We  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  in  his  own  or  other* writings  connecting  Stephen  with 
Paul,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  to  add  here  that,  supposing  him 
to  have  been  present  when  the  martyr  exclaimed,  "  Lo,  I  behold 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,"^  it  is  singular  that  he  does  not  name  him  as  one  of 
those  by  whom  Jesus  "  was  seen." 

To  resume  this  discussion,  however :  we  have  already  shown 
that  the  statements  of  the  Acts  regarding  Paul's  conduct  after  this 
alleged  vision  are  distinctly  in  contradiction  with  the  statements  of 
Paul.  The  explanation  here  given  of  the  cause  of  Paul's  leaving 
Jerusalem,  moreover,  is  not  in  agreement  with  Acts  ix.  29  f.,  and 
much  less  with  Gal.  i.  20  f.  The  three  narratives  themselves  are 
full  of  irreconcilable  differences  and  incongruities,  which  destroy 
all  reasonable  confidence  in  any  substantial  basis  for  the  story.  It 
is  evident  that  the  three  narratives  are  from  the  same  pen,  and 
betray  the  composition  of  the  author  of  Acts.  They  cannot  be 
regarded  as  true  history.  The  hand  of  the  composer  is  very 
apparent  in  the  lavish  use  of  the  miraculous,  so  characteristic  of 
the  whole  work.    Such  a  narrative  cannot  be  received  in  evidence. 

The  whole  of  the  testimony  before  us,  then,  simply  amoimts  to 
this :  Paul  believed  that  he  had  seen  Jesus  some  years  after  his 

»  vii.  56. 
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death ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  saw  him  during  his  life. 
He  states  that  he  had  *'  received "  that  he  was  seen  by  various 
other  persons,  but  he  does  not  give  the  slightest  information  as  to 
who  told  him,  or  what  reasons  he  had  for  believing  the  statements 
to  be  correct ;  and  still  less  does  he  narrate  the  particulars  of  the 
alleged  appearances,  or  even  of  his  own  vision.     Although  we  have 
no  detailed  statements  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena,  we  may 
assume  that,  as  Paul  himself  believed  that  he  had  seen  Jesus, 
certain  other  people  of  the  circle  of  his  disciples  likewise  believed 
that  they  had  seen  the  risen  Master.     The  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  Resurrection  reduces  itself  to  an  undefined  belief  on  the 
part  of  a  few  persons,  in  a  notoriously  superstitious  age,  that  after 
Jesus  had  died  and  been  buried  they  had  seen  him  alive.     These 
visions,  it   is  admitted,  occurred  at  a  time  of  the  most  intense 
religious   excitement,  and  under  circumstances  of  wholly  excep- 
tional mental  agitation  and  distress.     The  wildest  alternations  of 
fear,  doubt,  hope,  and  indefinite  expectation  added  their  effects  to 
oriental  imaginations  already  excited  by  indignation  at  the  fate  of 
their  Master,  and  sorrow  or  despair  at  such  a  dissipation  of  their  | 
Messianic  dreams.   There  was  present  every  element  of  intellectual 
and  moral  disturbance.    Now,  must  we  seriously  ask  again  whether 
this  bare  and  wholly  unjustified  belief  can  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory evidence  for  so  astounding  a  miracle  as  the  Resurrection? 
Can  the  belief  of  such  men,  in  such  an  age,  establish  the  reality  of 
a  phenomenon  which  contradicts  universal  experience  ?     It  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  bare  belief  from  the  Age  of  Miracles,  unsupported 
by  facts,  uncorroborated  by  evidence,  unaccompanied  by  proof  of 
investigation,   and  unprovided  with    material    for    examination. 
What  is  such  belief  worth  ?    We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  is  absolutely  worth  nothing. 


We  might  here  well  bring  our  inquiry  to  a  close,  for  we  have  no 
further  evidence  to  deal  with.  The  problem,  however,  is  so  full  of 
interest  that  we  caimot  yet  lay  it  down,  and  although  we  must 
restrain  our  argument  within  certain  rigid  limits,  and  wholly  refrain 
from  entering  into  regions  of  mere  speculation,  we  may  further 
discuss  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection. 
Recognising  the  fact  that,  although  its  nature  and  extent  are  very 
indefinite,  there  existed  an  undoubted  belief  that  after  his  death 
Jesus  was  seen  alive,  the  argument  is  advanced  that  there  must 
have  been  a  real  basis  for  this  belief.  "  The  existence  of  a 
Christian  society,"  says  an  apologetic  writer,  "  is  the  first  and  (if 
rightly  viewed)  the  final  proof  of  the  historic  truth  of  the  miracle 
on  which  it  was  founded.    It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  Church 
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was  founded  upon  the  belief  in  the  Resurrectiony  and  not  upon  the 
Resurrection  itself;  and  that  the  testimony  must  therefoie  be 
limited  to  the  attestation  of  the  belief,  and  cannot  reach  to  the 
attestation  of  the  fact.  But  belief  expressed  in  action  is  for  the 
most  part  the  strongest  evidence  which  we  can  have  of  any  historic 
event.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  origin  of  the 
apostolic  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  with  due  regard  to  the  fulness 
of  its  characteristic  form  and  the  breadth  and  rapidity  of  its 
propagation,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  other  grounds,  the 
belief  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact''*  This  is  obviously 
Paley's  argument  of  the  Twelve  men'  in  a  condensed  fonn. 
Belief  in  action  may  be  the  strongest  evidence  which  we  can  have 
of  any  historic  event ;  but  when  the  historic  event  happens  to  be 
an  event  in  religious  history,  and  an  astounding  miracle  like  the 
Resurrection,  such  bare  evidence,  emanating  from  such  an  age,  is 
no  evidence  at  all.  The  breadth  and  rapidity  of  its  propagation 
absolutely  prove  nothing  but  belief  in  the  report  of  those  who 
believed ;  although  it  is  very  far  from  evident  that  people  em- 
braced Christianity  from  a  rational  belief  in  the  Resurrection.  No 
one  pretends  that  the  Gentiles  who  believed  made  a  preliuiinaiy 
examination  of  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection.  If  breadth  and 
rapidity  of  propagation  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  ot 
facts,  we  might  consider  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  as  satis- 
factorily attested  creeds.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  fidlacy  than 
the  supposition  that  the  origin  of  a  belief  must  be  explained  upon 
other  grounds,  or  that  belief  itself  accq>ted  as  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  fact  asserted.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  all^;ation  is 
determined  by  a  balance  of  evidence,  and  the  critic  is  no  more 
bound  to  account  for  the  formation  of  erroneous  belief  than  he  is 
bound  to  believe  because  he  may  not,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time^ 
be  able  so  clearly  to  demonstrate  the  particular  manner  in  which 
that  erroneous  belief  originated,  that  any  other  mode  is  definitely 
excluded.  The  allegation  that  a  dead  man  rose  from  the  dead  and 
appeared  to  several  persons  alive  is  contrary  to  universal  experience ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevalence  of  defective  observation, 
mistaken  inference,  self-deception,  and  credulity,  any  of  which 
might  lead  to  such  belief,  are  only  too  much  in  accordance  with  it 
Is  it  necessary  to  define  which  peculiar  form  of  error  is  present  in 
every  false  belief  before,  with  this  immense  preponderance  of 
evidence  against  it,  we  finally  reject  it?  We  think  not.  Any 
explanation  consistent  with  universal  experience  must  be  adopted, 
rather  than  a  belief  which  is  contradictory  to  it 
There  are  two  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain 

'  Westcott,  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrectuniy  3rd  ed.,  p.  106  f. 
*  Evidences  and  Horte  Paulina^  ed.  Potts,  1850,  p.  6. 
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the  origin  of  the  Apostolic  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  to  which  we 
may  now  briefly  refer  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
suggestion  of  an  explanation  is  quite  apart  from  our  examination 
of  the  actual  evidence  for  the  Resurrection.     Fifty  explanations 
might  be  offered,  and  be  considered  unsatisfactory,  without  in  the 
least  degree  altering  the    fact  that  the   testimony  for  the  final 
miracle  of  Christianity  is  totally  insufficient,  and  that  the  allegation 
that  it  actually  occurred  cannot  be  maintained.     The  first  explana- 
tion, adopted  by  some  able  critics,  is  that  Jesus  did  not  really  die 
on  the   cross,   but,  being  taken  down  alive,  and  his  body  being 
delivered  to  friends,  he  subsequently  revived.     In  support  of  this 
theory,  it  is  argued  that  Jesus  is  represented  by  the  Gospels  as 
expiring  after  having  been  but  three  to  six  hours  upon  the  cross, 
which  would  have  been  an  unprecedentedly  rapid  death.     It  is 
affirmed  that  only  the  hands  and  not  the  feet  were  nailed  to  the 
cross.     The  crurifragium,  not  usually  accompanying  crucifixion, 
is  dismissed  as  unknown  to  the  three  Synoptists,  and  only  inserted 
by  the  fourth  Evangelist  for  dogmatic  reasons ;  and  of  course  the 
lance-thrust  disappears  with  the  leg-breaking.     Thus  the  apparent 
death  was  that  profound  faintness  which  might  well  fall  upon  such 
an  organisation  after  some  hours  of  physical  and  mental  agony  on 
the  cross,  following  the  continued  strain  and  fatigue  of  the  previous 
night.     As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  it  is  supposed 
that  Jesus  visited  his  disciples  a  few  times  to  re-assure  them,  but 
with  precaution  on  account  of  the  Jews,  and  was  by  them  believed 
to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  as  indeed  he  himself  may  likewise 
have  supposed,  reviving  as  he  had  done  from  the  faintness  of  death.' 
Seeing,  however,  that  his  death  had  set  the  crown  upon  his  work, 
the  Master  withdrew  into  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more. 

We  have  given  but  the  baldest  outline  of  this  theory ;  for  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  represent  it  adequately  and  show 

'  Grirdrer,  who  maintains  the  theory  of  a  Scheintod  with  great  ability,  thinks 

that  Jesus  had  believers  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  who,  although  they 

could  not  shield  him  from  the  opposition  against  him,  still  hoped  to  save  him 

from  death.     Joseph,  a  rich  nian^  found  the  means  of  doing  so.     He  prepared 

the  new  sepulchre  close  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  be  at  hand — b^ged  the 

body  from  Pilate — the  immense  Quantity  of  spices  botight  by  Nicodemus  being 

merely  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Jews — and  Jesus,  being  quickly  carried  to  the 

sepulchre,  was  restored  to  life  by  their  efforts.     He  interprets  the  famous  verse, 

John  XX.  17,  curiously.    The  expression,  **  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father 

and  your   Father,"  etc.,  he  takes  as  meaning   simply  the  act  of  d)Hng — 

•'going  to  heaven";  and    the  reply  of  Jesus  is  equivalent    to:     "Touch 

me    not,    for    I    am    still    flesh   and   blood — I   am   not   yet  dead."     Jesus 

sees    his    disciples  only  a   few   times   mysteriously,   and,  believing  that    he 

had  set    the    final   seal    to  the  truth   of  his  work  by   his  death,   he    then 

retires  into  impenetrable  gloom  \^Das  Hetligthum  unddie  Wahrheit^  p.  107  f., 

p.  231  f.). 
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the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  worked  out,  and  the  very  consider- 
able support  which  it  receives  from  statements  in  the  Gospels,  and 
from  inferences  deducible  from  them.  We  do  not  ourselves  adopt 
this  explanation,  although  it  must  be  clearly  repeated  that,  were  the 
only  alternative  to  do  so  or  to  fall  back  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a 
miracle,  we  should  consider  it  preferable.  A  serious  objection 
brought  against  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  natural  to 
suppose  that,  after  such  intense  and  protracted  fotigue  and  anxiety, 
followed  by  the  most  cruel  agony  on  the  cross,  agony  both  of  soul 
and  body,'  ending  in  unconsciousness  only  short  of  death,  Jesos 
could  within  a  short  period  have  presented  himself  to  his  disciples 
with  such  an  aspect  as  could  have  conveyed  to  them  the  impiessicm 
of  victory  over  death  by  the  Prince  of  Life.  He  must  still,  it  is 
urged,  have  presented  the  fresh  traces  of  suffering  and  weakness 
little  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  the  idea  of  divine  power  and 
glory.  This  is  partly,  but  not  altogether,  true.  There  is  no 
evidence,  as  we  shall  presendy  show,  that  the  appearances  of 
Jesus  occurred  so  soon  as  is  generally  represented ;  and,  in  their 
astonishment  at  again  seeing  the  Master  whom  they  supposed  to 
be  dead,  the  disciples  could  not  have  been  in  a  state  minutely 
to  remark  the  signs  of  suffering,'  then  probably,  with  the  power 
of  a  mind  like  that  of  Jesus  over  physical  weakness,  little  apparent 
Time  and  imagination  would  doubtless  soon  have  efEnced  from 
their  minds  any  such  impressions,  and  left  only  the  belief  that  he 
had  risen  from  the  dead  to  develop  and  form  the  Christian 
doctrine.  A  more  powerful  objection  seems  to  us  the  disappear- 
ance of  Jesus.  We  cannot  easUy  persuade  ourselves  that  such  a 
teacher  could  have  renounced  his  work  and  left  no  subsequent 
trace  of  his  existence.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
explanations  might  be  offered  on  this  head,  the  most  obvious 
being  that  death,  whether  as  the  result  of  the  terrible  crisis 
through  which  he  had  passed  or  from  some  other  cause,  may 
soon  after  have  ensued.  We  repeat,  however,  that  we  neither 
advance  this  explanation  nor  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  it 
seriously,  not  because  we  think  it  untenable,  although  we  do  not 
adopt  it,  but  because  we  consider  that  there  is  another  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  belief  in  the  Resurrection  which  is  better,  and 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  one.  We  mean  that  which  is 
usually  called  the  ^'  vision  hypothesis." 

'  Holsten  remarks  that  the  cry  pat  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  in 
the  first  and  second  Synoptics,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"  if  genuine,  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  historically  conceived  than  as  a 
surrender  of  his  last  hope  that  God's  will  would  not  continue  his  safTerings  even 
unto  death  {Zum  £v,  des  Pauius  u.  Pctr,,  p.  227). 

'  The  repealed  atatement  in  the  Gospels,  that  the  women  and  his  disciples 
did  not  at  first  recognise  the  risen  Jesus,  is  quoted  in  connection  with  this  point. 
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The  phenomenon  which  has  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  Apostolic 
belief  that,  after  he  had  been  dead  and  buried,  Jesus  "  was  seen  " 
(a><^6^)  by  certain  persons.  The  explanation  which  we  oflFer,  and 
which  has  long  been  adopted  in  various  forms  by  able  critics,  is 
that  doubtless  Jesus  was  seen,  but  the  vision  was  not  real  and 
objective,  but  illusory  and  subjective :  that  is  to  say,  Jesus  was 
not  himself  seen,  but  only  a  representation  of  Jesus  within  the 
minds  of  the  beholders.  This  explanation  not  only  does  not 
impeach  the  veracity  of  those  who  affirmed  that  they  had  seen 
Jesus,  but,  accepting  to  a  certain  extent  a  subjective  truth  as  the 
basis  of  the  belief,  explains  upon  well-known  and  natural  principles 
the  erroneous  inference  deduced  from  the  subjective  vision.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  points  to  be  determined  are  simple  and 
obvious :  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  mistake  subjective  impres- 
sions for  objective  occurrences  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  persons  can  at  the  same  time  receive  similar 
subjective  impressions  and  mistake  them  for  objective  facts  ?  If 
these  questions  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  circumstances,  the  characters,  the  constitution  of 
those  who  believed  in  the  first  instance,  favoured  the  reception  of 
such  subjective  impressions  and  the  deduction  of  erroneous 
inferences,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  can 
thus  be  given  of  the  Apostolic  belief  on  other  grounds  than  the 
reality  of  a  miracle  opposed  to  universal  experience. 

No  sooner  is  the  first  question  formulated  than  it  becomes 
obvious  to  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  psychological  and 
physiological  researches,  or  who  has  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  that  it 
must  at  once  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Indeed,  the  affirma- 
tion that  subjective  impressions,  in  connection  with  every  sense, 
can  be  mistaken  for,  and  believed  to  be,  actual  objective  effects  is 
so  trite  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  make  it.  Every  reader 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  illustrations  of  the  fact.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  deal  authoritatively  with  such  a  point  within 
moderate  compass.  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  sense  of 
sight.  "  There  are  abundant  proofs,"  says  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
''that  impressions  may  be  made  in  the  brain  by  other  causes 
simulating  those  which  are  made  on  it  by  external  objects  through 
the  medium  of  the  organs  of  sense,  thus  producing  false  percep- 
tions, which  may,  in  the  first  instance,  and  before  we  have  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  be  mistaken  for  realities."'  The 
limitation  here  introduced,  "  before  we  have  had  time  to  reflect  on 
the  subject,"  is,  of  course,  valid  in  the  case  of  those  whose  reason 
is  capable  of  rejecting  the  false  perceptions,  whether  on  the  ground 

'  Psychological  Inquiries i  1854,  p.  78  ;  cf.  79  f. 
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of  natural  law  or  of  probability;  but,  in  anyone  ignorant  of 
natural  law,  but  familiar  with  the  idea  of  supernatural  agency  and  the 
occurrence  of  miraculous  events,  it  is  obvious  that  reflectioii,  if 
reflection  of  a  sceptical  kind  can  even  be  assumed,  would  have  liule 
chance  of  arriving  at  any  true  discrimination  of  phenomena. 
Speaking  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions,  and  more 
immediately  of  the  relation  of  the  Cerebrum  to  the  Sensorium 
and  the  production  of  spectral  illusions.  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  in  his 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology:  "Still  stronger 
evidence  of  the  same  associated  action  of  the  Cerebrum  and 
Sensorium  is  furnished  by  the  study  of  the  phenomena  designated 
as  Spectral  Illusions.  These  are  clearly  sensoricd  states  not 
excited  by  external  objects;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  they  frequently 
originate  in  cerebral  changes,  since  they  represent  creations  of  the 
mind,  and  are  not  mere  reproductions  of  past  sensations."  Dr. 
Carpenter  refers,  in  illustration,  to  a  curious  illusion  to  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  was  subject,  "in  the  shape  of  the  involuntary 
occurrence  of  visual  impressions,  into  which  geometrical  regularity 
of  form  enters  as  the  leading  character.  These  were  not  of  the 
nature  of  those  ocular  Spectra  which  may  be  attributed  with 
probability  to  retinal  changes."'  Dr.  Carpenter  then  continues : 
"  We  have  here  n^/ a  reproduction  of  sensorial  impressions  formerly 
received,  but  a  construction  of  new  forms  by  a  process  which,  if 
it  had  been  carried  on  consciously^  we  should  have  called  imagina- 
tion. And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
any  other  way  than  by  an  unconscious  action  of  the  cerebrum ; 
the  products  of  which  impress  themselves  on  the  sensorial  con- 
sciousness, just  as,  in  other  cases,  they  express  themselves  through 
the  motor  apparatus."^  The  illusions  described  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  was  *'  as  little  visionary  as  most 
people,"  should  be  referred  to. 

Of  the  production  of  sensations  by  ideas  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt,  3  and,  consequently,  as  little  of  the  realisation  by  the  person 
in  whom  they  are  produced  of  subjective  impressions  exactly  as 
though  they  were  objective.  With  regard  to  false  perceptions,  Dr. 
Carpenter  says :  ''  It  has  been  shown  that  the  action  of  ideational 
states  upon  the  Sensorium  can  modify  or  even  produce  sensations. 
But  the  action  of  pre-existing  states  of  Mind  is  still  more  frequently 
shown  in  modifying  the  interpretation  which  we  put  upon  our  sense- 
impressions.  For,  since  almost  every  such  interpretation  is  an  act 
of  judgment  based   upon    experience,   that  judgment   will  vary 

*  Sir  John  Herschel  gives  a  fiill  account  of  them  in  his  Popular  Lecturer  «« 
SciemHfic  Subjects  (Daldy,  Isbester,  &  Co.,  1876,  p.  402  f.). 
»  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology y  4th  ed.,  1876,  p.  113  f. 
3  /^.,  p.  155  f. 
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according  to  our  mental  condition  at  the  time  it  is  delivered; 
and  will  be  greatly  affected  by  any  dominant  idea  or  feeling,  so  as 
even  to  occasion  a  complete  mis-interpretation  of  the  objective 
source  of  the  sense-impression,  as  often  occurs  in  what  is  termed 
*  absence  of  mind.'     The  following  case,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tuke' 
as  occurring  within  his  own  knowledge,  affords  a  good  example  of 
this    fallacy:    *A  lady  was  walking  one   day  from  Penrhyn  to 
Falmouth,  and,  her  mind  being  at  that  time,  or  recently,  occupied 
by  the  subject  of  drinking-fountains,  thought  she  saw  in  the  road 
a  newly-erected  fountain,  and  even  distinguished  an  inscription 
upon  it — ^namely,  "  If  any  man  thirsty  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drinky        Some   time   afterwards   she   mentioned   the   fact   with 
pleasure  to  the  daughters  of  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to 
have  erected  it.     They  expressed  their  surprise  at  her  statement, 
and  assured  her  that  she  must  be  quite  mistaken.     Perplexed  with 
the  contradiction  between  the  testimony  of  her  senses  and  of  those 
who  would  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  had  it  been  true,  and 
feeling  that  she  could  not  have  been  deceived  ("  for  seeing  is 
believing  *'),  she  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found  to  her  astonish- 
ment   that  no  drinking-fountain  was  in  existence — only  a  few 
scattered  stones,  which  had  formed  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
suggestion  of  an  expectant  imagination  had  built  the  superstructure. 
The  subject  having  previously  occupied  her  attention,  these  sufficed 
to  form,  not  only  a  definite  erection,  but  one  inscribed  by  an 
appropriate  motto  corresponding  to  the  leading  idea.'  "* 

We  may  give  as  another  illustration  an  illusion  which  presented 
itself  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.3  He  had  been  reading,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron,  an  account  in  a  publication  professing  to 
detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  poet.  As  Scott  had  been 
intimate  with  Lord  Byron,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  publica- 
tion, which  contained  some  particulars  relative  to  himself  and 
other  friends.  "  Their  sitting-room  opened  into  an  entrance  hall, 
rather  fantastically  fitted  up  with  articles  of  armour,  skins  of  wild 
animals,  and  the  like.  It  was  when  laying  down  his  book,  and 
passing  into  this  hall,  through  which  the  moon  was  beginning  to 
shine,  that  the  individual  of  whom  I  speak  saw,  right  before  him, 
and  in  a  standing  posture,  the  exact  representation  of  his  departed 
friend  whose  recollection  had  been  so  strongly  brought  to  his 
imagination.  He  stopped  for  a  single  moment,  so  as  to  notice  the 
wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  impressed  upon  the 
bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  posture  of  the  illustrious 
poet.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  delusion,  he  felt  no  sentiment 
save    that    of    wonder    at    the    extraordinary   accuracy   of    the 

*  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body^  p.  44»  '  Carpenter,  ib.y  206  f. 

>  It  is  likewise  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  p.  207  f. 
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resemblance,  and  stepped  onward  towards  the  figure,  which  resolved 
itself,  as  he  approached,  into  the  various  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed.  These  were  merely  a  screen,  occupied  by  great-coats, 
shawls,  plaids,  and  such  other  articles  as  usually  are  found  in  a 
country  entrance-halL  The  spectator  returned  to  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  his 
power,  to  recall  the  image  which  had  been  so  singularly  vivid. 
But  this  was  beyond  his  capacity,"  etc'  Although  Sir  Walter 
Scott  might  be  sensible  of  the  delusion,  it  may  be  more  than 
doubted  whether,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  such  an  apparition 
proceeding  from  or  connected  with  religious  agitation  of  mind 
would  have  been  considered  so. 

Dr.  Abercrombie'  mentions  many  instances  of  spectral  illusions, 
'*  some  of  the  most  authentic  facts  "  relating  to  which   he  classes 
under  the  head  of  ^*  intense  mental  conceptions  so  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  as,  for  the  moment,  to  be  believed  to  have 
a  real  existence."     We  cannot,  however,  venture  to  quote  illustra- 
tions.3     Dr.  Hibbert,  in  whose  work  on  Apparitions  many  inte- 
resting instances  are  to  be  found,  thus  concludes  his  consideration 
of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  such  illusions :  *'  I  have  at  length 
concluded  my  observations  on  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
leading  mental  laws  which  are  connected  with  the  origin  of  spectral 
impressions.     The  geneml  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is, 
that  Apparitions  are  nothing  more  than  morbid  symptoms^  ttfkick 
are  indicative  of  an  intense  excitement  of  the  renovated  Jfee lings  of  the 
mind"^    Subjective  visions,  believed  to  have  had  objective  reality, 
abound  in  the  history  of  the  world.     They  are  familiar  to  all  who 
have  read  (he  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  they  have  accompanied  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in   various    forms   from   the   trances   of 
Montanism  to  the  vision  of  the  *'  Immaculate  Conception  "  ir&  the 
Grotto  of  Lourdes. 

If  we  turn  to  the  inquiry  whether  a  similar  subjective  impression 
can  be  received  by  many  persons  at  one  time  and  be  mistaken  by 
them  for  an  objective  reality,  an  equally  certain  reply  in  the 
affirmative  must  unhesitatingly  be  given.  The  contagiousness  of 
emotion  is  well  known,^  and  the  rapidity  with  which  panic,  for 
instance,  spreads  from  a  single  individual  to  the  mass  is  remarked 
every  day.     The  most  trifling  incident,  unseen  by  more  than  a 

'  Demmoiogy  and  Witchcrafts  1868,  Letter  i.,  p.  37  f. 

'  Inquiries  Contemingthe  InUlUcttud  Powers^  19th  ed.,  p.  274  f. 

3  Everyone  remembers  the  case  of  Luther  and  his  visions  of  the  Devil. 

^  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions ^  by  Samael  Hibb>:rt,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  2nd  ed.,  1825,  p.  375.  ^ 

5  We  might  point  in  illustration  to  the  use  of  " Tongues"  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  where  the  contagiousness  of  the  ecstatic  state  is  exemplified  (i  Cor. 
xiv.  23,  26  f.). 
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few,  and,  therefore,  more  pliant  in  the  imagination  of  the  many, 
has  instantaneously  convinced  muUitudes  of  the  most  erroneous 
inferences.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  numerous  religious  and 
other  mental  epidemics  which  have  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
world,  infecting  society  v  ith  the  wildest  delusions.  From 
Montanism  to  camp  meetings  and  revivals  in  our  own  day, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  religious  excitement  and  dominant 
ideas  have  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  power  amongst 
the  circles  in  which  they  have  arisen.  In  certain  states  of  nervous 
expectation,  false  impressions  are  instantaneously  transmitted  from 
one  to  another  in  a  religious  assembly.  Dr.  Carpenter  says : 
"  Moreover,  if  not  only  a  single  individual,  but  several  persons, 
should  be  *  possessed '  by  one  and  the  same  idea  or  feeling,  the 
same  misinterpretation  may  be  made  by  all  of  them  ;  and  in  such 
a  case  the  concurrence  of  their  testimony  does  not  add  the  least 
strength  to  it.  Of  this  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  following 
occurrence  cited  by  Dr.  Tuke,  as  showing  the  influence  of  a 
dominant  idea'  in  falsifying  the  perceptions  of  a  number  of 
persons  at  once : — *  During  the  conflagration  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  the  winter  of  1866-67,  when  the  animals  were  destroyed  by  the 
fire,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Chimpanzee  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  his  cage.  Attracted  to  the  roof,  with  this  expec- 
tation in  full  force,  men  saw  the  unhappy  animal  holding  on  to  it, 
and  writhing  in  agony  to  get  astride  one  of  the  iron  ribs.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  its  struggles  were  watched  by  those  below  with 
breathless  suspense,  and,  as  the  newspapers  informed  us,  *  with 
sickening  dread.'  But  there  was  no  animal  whatever  there ;  and 
all  this  feeling  was  thrown  away  upon  a  tattered  piece  of  blind,  so 
torn  as  to  resemble  to  the  eye  of  fancy  the  body,  arms,  and  legs 
of  an  ape  !'  (Op.  «'/.,  p.  44).  Another  example  of  a  like  influ- 
ence affecting  several  individuals  simultaneously  in  a  similar 
manner  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hibbert  in  his  well-known  treatise  on 
Apparitions :  *  A  whole  ship's  company  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  by  the  apparition  of  a  cook  who  had  died  a 
few  days  before.  He  was  distinctly  seen  walking  ahead  of  the 
ship,  with  a  peculiar  gait  by  which  he  was  distinguished  when 
alive,  through  having  one  of  his  legs  shorter  than  the  other.  On 
steering  the  ship  towards  the  object  it  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of 
floating  wreck.'  Many  similar  cases  might  be  referred  to,  in  which 
the  imagination  has  worked  up  into  *  apparitions '  some  common- 
place objects,  which  it  has  invested  with  attributes  derived  from 
the  previous  mental  state  of  the  observer ;  and  the  belief  in  such 
an  apparition  as  a  reality,  which  usually  exists  in  such  cases,  unless 
antagonised  by  an  effort  of  the  reason,  constitutes  a  de/usionJ*^ 

'  Primiples  of  Menial  Physiology,  1876,  p.  208  f. 

3L 
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We  must  maintain,  indeed,  that  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
under  the  influence  of  strong  similar  ideas,  and  excited  by  the  same 
active  religious  emotion,  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  similar 
subjective  impressions  to  the  extent  of  believing  them  to  be  objec- 
tive than  one  or  two  would  be.     The  excitement  of  each  acts  upon 
the   whole  body,  and   is  itself  increased   by  reaction  from  the 
aggregate  emotion.     Each  receives   impressions  from  the  other, 
which  are  vividly  felt  even   without  being  verified  by  personal 
experience.     The   most  nervous  temperament   in   the  assembly 
gives  the  final  impetus  to  the  excited  imagination  of  the  rest    In 
moments  of  supreme  expectation  and  doubt  enthusiasm  overcomes 
reason.     If  one  man  see,  if  one  man  hear,  the  mental  impression 
is  credited  with  an  objective  cause,  even  when  unfelt  by  others, 
and  then  a  similar  impression  is  soon  carried  from  the  brain  to  the 
sensorium  of  all.     This  does  not  involve  the  supposition  of  a 
diseased  mind  in  ordinary  cases,  and  in  the  instances  which  we 
have  in  view  the  false  perceptions  were,  obviously,  determined  and 
encouraged  by  foregone  conclusions  of  a  nature  rarely  possible, 
and,   when  existing,  rarely  resisted.     "  There  are  many  persons,'' 
adds  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  quite  sane  upon  ordinary  matters,  and  even 
(it  may  be)  distinguished  by  some  special  form  of  ability,  who  arc 
yet  affected  with  what  the  writer  once  heard  Mr.  Carlyle  term  a 

*  diluted  insanity ';  allowing  their  minds  to  become  so  completely 

*  possessed '  by  '  dominant  ideas '  that  their  testimony  as  to  what 
they  declare  themselves  to  have  witnessed — even  when  several 
individuals  concur  in  giving  exactly  the  same  account  of  it — must 
be  regarded  as  utterly  untrustworthy."* 

That  subjective  impressions  can,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent 
Apologists,  be  recorded  by  an  Evangelist  as  objective  reality,  we 
have  already  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  the 
first  Synoptist,  that  "  Many  bodies  of  the  saints  were  raised  ;  and 
they  came  out  of  the  sepulchres  after  his  Resurrection  and  appeared 
unto  many"  (xxvii.  52  f.).  Milman  and  Dr.  Farrar  explain  this 
by  the  supposition  that  the  earthquake  "seemed  to  have  filled 
the  air  with  ghostly  visitants,  who  after  Christ  had  risen  app»eared 
to  linger  in  the  Holy  City.""  It  follows  as  a  logical  consequence 
that,  as  this  subjective  impression  felt  by  many  at  once  is  described 
in  the  Gosjxil  as  objective,  these  writers  not  only  admit  the 
possibility  of  such  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  observers,  but 
that  the  Gospel,  in  adopting  that  mistake,  may  be  suspected  of 
a  similar  course  in  recording  the  appearances  of  Jesus.  3 

'  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology y  r876,  p.  209. 

'  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ii.,  p.  419 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianiiy^  i.  3j6t. 
Passages  quoted  p.  817  f. 

3  We  refer  readers  to  some  most  interesting  remarks  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  00  the 
miraculous  elements  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  {Apost,  Fathers,  part  ii.. 
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We  have  thus  replied  to  the  question  whether  the  *'  vision 
hypothesis "  could  explain  the  belief  of  500,  or  even  of  eleven 
persons,  who  supposed  they  had  seen  Jesus,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  any  one  who  seriously  considers  the  age  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  phenomenon  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  can  doubt  that  such  belief  could  very  easily  have 
resulted  from  merely  subjective  impressions.  Before  going  further 
into  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  however,  we  must  again,  with  a 
little  more  minuteness,  call  attention  to  the  date  of  the  actual 
statements  upon  which  the  whole  argument  turns.  The  Apostle 
Paul  writes  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  time  when  it  is 
said  that  Jesus  "  was  seen  "  by  those  whom  he  names.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  amount  of  information  obtained 
by  Paul  during  the  visit  he  paid  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of 
inaking  the  acquaintance  of  Peter,  it  is  undeniable  that  some 
years  had  elapsed  between  the  time  when  Jesus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  seen  and  the  time  when  Paul  could  have  received 
information  regarding  these  appearances  from  any  of  the  Apostles. 
If  we  date  the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  year  33,  almost  the  latest 
date  assigned  to  it  by  any  eminent  critic,  and  the  conversion  of 
Paul  about  a.d.  38-40,'  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Apostle 
himself  states  that  he  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  till  three  years  after, 
which  brings  us  to  a.d.  41-43  as  the  earliest  time  when  Paul  first 
came  in  personal  contact  with  Peter  and  James.  He  did  not  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  again  for  fourteen  years  after  that,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  met  any  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
interval,  but  the  contrary,  from  his  own  account  of  that  second 
visit,  Gal.  ii.  2.  He  could  not,  therefore,-  have  heard  anything  of 
the  appearances  of  Jesus  even  from  Peter  and  James  till  some 
eight  to  ten  years  after  they  had  taken  place.  From  the  other 
Apostles,  in  all  probability,  he  caimot  have  heard  anything  till 
nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  supposed  they  had  seen 
Jesus. 

Where  did  he  get  his  information  regarding  the  500  brethren 
at  once  ?  From  whom  did  he  get  it  ?  If  the  supposed  appearance 
took  place,  as  so  many  suggest,  in  Galilee,  the  date  of  his 
information  is  still  more  uncertain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
occurred  in  Jerusalem,  whilst  so  many  of  the  number  were  visitors 

1885,  p.  598)  which  are  particalarly  appropriate  whilst  considering  this  argument. 
They  are  quoted  in  A  Reply  to  his  £ssays,  1889,  p.  154  f. 

'  The  Ckrwttcon  Paschale  dates  it  42 ;  and  the  following  critics  date  it  as 
noted  :  Michaelis,  about  37  ?  Kuinoel,  40 ;  Heinrichs,  37  ?  Eichhom,  37  or 
38 ;  Hug,  35 ;  Schmidt,  41  ;  Bertholdt,  40 ;  Feiimoser,  35 ;  Winer,  38  ? 
de  Wette,  37  or  38 ;  Schott,  37  ;  Schrader,  39  ;  Anger,  38  ?  Wieseler,  40 ; 
Ewald,  38 ;  Meyer,  35  (Wieseler,  Ckronologie  des  apost,  Zeiialters,  1848, 
Chrmologiscke  Tabelle;  Meyer,  Apg,^  p.  24). 
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only,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  part  must  subsequently  have 
left  the  Holy  City  and  become  scattered  to  their  respective  homes. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  from  more  than  a  few  of 
the  500  becomes  obvious.  In  any  case,  from  no  authority  which 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  could  Paul  have  been  minutely  informed 
of  these  appearances  less  than  eight  to  ten  years  after  they  occurred, 
and,  then,  of  the  vision  of  the  Eleven,  only  from  one  of  the  number 
to  whom  the  first  vision  appeared.  Now,  no  one  who  considers  the 
operation  of  memory,  even  in  persons  of  more  than  usual  sobriety 
of  imagination,  dealing  with  circumstances  not  likely  to  be 
exaggerated  or  distorted  by  feeling  iii  the  course  of  time,  can  doubt 
that,  in  ten  years,  all  the  details  of  such  occasions,  amidst  which 
much  excitement  certainly  prevailed,  must  have  assumed  a  v&y 
different  aspect  from  that  which  they  originally  bore.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  a  few  words  on  this  subject :  "  Though  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  memory  as  if  it  consisted  in  an  fxtuf 
reproduction  of  past  states  of  Consciousness,  yet  experience  is  con- 
tinually  showing  us  that  this  reproduction  is  very  often  inexact^  through 
the  modification  which  the  *  trace '  has  undergone  in  the  interval. 
Sometimes  the  trace  has  been  partially  obliterated;  and  what 
remains  may  serve  to  give  a  very  erroneous  (because  imperfect) 

view  of  the  occurrence And  where  it  is  one  in  which  our  own 

Feelings  are  interested,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  lose  sight  of  what 
goes  against  them,  so  that  the  representation  given  by  Memory  is 
altogether  one-sided.  This  is  continually  demonstrated  by  ihe 
entire  dissimilarity  of  the  accounts  of  the  same  occurrence  or  con- 
versation, which  shall  be  given  by  two  or  more  parties  concerned 
in  it,  even  when  the  matter  is  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  they  are 
honestly  desirous  of  telling  the  truth.  And  this  diversity  will 
usually  become  still  more  pronounced  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  trace 
becoming  gradually  but  unconsciously  modified  by  the  habitual 
course  of  thought  and  feeling ;  so  that  when  it  is  so  acted  on  after 
a  lengthened  interval  as  to  bring  up  a  reminiscence  of  the  original 
occurrence,  that  reminiscence  really  represents,  not  the  actual 
occurrence,  but  the  modified  trace  of  it."*  This  is  specially  likely 
to  occur  where,  as  in  our  case,  there  were  Old  Testament 
prophecies  supposed  to  describe  minutely  the  sufferings,  death,  axxl 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  to  furnish  lines  which  the  transforma- 
tion of  memory  must  insensibly  follow.  Unconsciously,  we  may 
be  certain,  the  misty  outlines  of  the  original  transaction  would 
acquire  consistency  and  take  form  according  to  the  tenour  of  so 
infallible  an  index.  It  would  require  a  memory  of  iron  and  of 
more  than  stubborn  doggedness  to  resist  the  unobtrusive  influence 
of  supposed  prophecies.     Be  it  clearly  understood  that  we  speak 

*  Carpenter,  Principles  o/Meniai  Pkfsichgy^  1876,  p.  456. 
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of  an  unconscious  process,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
complete  belief  that  the  transformed  trace  exactly  represents  what 
originally  took  place. 

Adhering  more  closely  to  the  point  before  us,  can  we  suppose 
that  the  account  which  Paul  received  of  these  appearances,  after 
that  lapse  of  time,  was  a  perfectly  sober  and  unwarped  description 
of  what  actually  took  place  ?  We  think  not.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  vision  of  the  500,  for  instance,  had  escaped  the  maturing 
influence  of  time  ?  or  that  of  the  Eleven  ?  We  believe  that  it  is 
not  possible.  However,  Paul  does  not  give  a  single  detail,  and 
consequently  this  argument  mainly  affects  the  abstract  value  of  all 
such  evidence,  whether  at  first  or  second  hand,  but  it  likewise 
makes  more  vague  the  original  transaction,  so  indefinitely  sketched 
for  us,  which  we  have  to  explain.  What  was  it  the  500  really  saw? 
"  Jesus,"  says  the  report  matured  by  time  ;  and  modern  divines, 
talcing  the  statement  in  its  most  objective  sense,  demand  an 
explanation  of  the  unknown  phenomenon  which  led  500  to  believe 
that  they  actually  saw  the  risen  Master.  Did  the  500  originally 
think  anything  of  the  kind  ?  What  impression  did  the  individuals 
receive  ?  Did  any  two  receive  precisely  the  same  impressions  ? 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  did.  Although  Paul 
gives  the  most  meagre  report  of  these  appearances  that  could  well 
be  conceived,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  impression  made 
upon  his  own  mind  was  not  by  the  events  themselves,  but  by  the 
narrative  of  the  events  recounted  at  least  eight  or  ten  years  after- 
wards. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  earlier,  Paul  the  persecutor 
must  also  frequently  have  heard  of  the  Resurrection,  and  of 
alleged  occasions  when  Jesus  had  been  seen  after  his  death  and 
burial,  from  persecuted  members  of  the  Christian  community;  but 
beyond  the  undefined  certainty  of  this  we  are  not  entitled  to  go. 
That  what  he  heard  must  have  received  warmth  of  colouring  from 
the  fire  of  persecution  is  most  probable.  Of  this,  however,  we 
shall  speak  presently. 

It  is  not  necessary  further  to  enlarge  upon  the  superstition  of 
the  age  of  which  we  write.  We  have  elsewhere  quoted  the  opinion 
of  an  orthodox  divine  and  Hebrew  scholar  on  the  character  of  the 
Jewish  people  about  that  period.  "  Not  to  be  more  tedious, 
therefore,  in  this  matter,"  he  says,  "let  two  things  only  be 
observed :  i.  That  the  nation  under  the  second  Temple  was 
given  to  magical  arts  beyond  measure  ;  and  ii.  That  it  was  given 
to  an  easiness  of  believing  all  manner  of  delusions  beyond 
measure."*  And  again :  "  It  is  a  disputable  case  whether  the 
Jewish  nation  were  more  mad  with    superstition  in  matters  of 

'  Lightfoot,  Ham  HebrcUca  et  TcUmudica  ;  Works,  ed.  Pitman,  1823,  xi.  , 
p.  81. 
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religion,  or  with  superstition  in  curious  arts."'  Even  supposing 
the  Twelve  to  have  been  men  of  superior  intelligence  to  most  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  of  the  period,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
questioned  that  they  were  "  men  of  like  passions  "  and  failings 
with  the  rest,  and  that,  as  were  the  most  eminent  men  of  all 
countries  for  centuries  after,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  order 
of  nature,  full  of  superstitious  ideas  regarding  cosmical  phenomena, 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  believe  in  miracles  and  supernatural 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  life.  As  Jews,  moreover,  they  had 
inherited  belief  in  angelic  agency  and  divine  apparitions.  The 
Old  Testament  is  full  of  narratives  in  which  God  appears  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  Israel.  Celestial  visions  had 
been  familiar  to  every  Jew  from  his  infancy,  and  the  constant 
personal  communications  of  God  with  his  peculiar  people  were 
still  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  nation. 

Nursed  in  the  prevalent  superstition  of  the  time,  educated  by 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to  familiarity  with  the  sup^ematural, 
and  prepared  by  the  fervid  imagination  of  their  race  to  recognise 
wonders  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  disciples  were  naturally  prepared 
for  the  great  Christian  Miracle.  The  special  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed  at  the  death  of  Jesus  conduced  in 
the  highest  degree  to  excite  that  expectant  attention  which,  in 
their  state  of  profound  agitation,  rendered  them  readily  susceptible 
of  extraordinary  impressions.  The  disciples  had  for  a  long 
period  followed  Jesus  and  felt  the  influence  of  his  elevated 
character.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  they  had  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching,  or  understood  the  spiritual  wisdom  which 
lay  beneath  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  language ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  personal  greatness  must  have  produced  a 
profound  effect  upon  their  minds.  When  they  came  at  last  to 
understand,  if  in  a  material  and  imperfect  way,  his  views  as  to 
his  Messianic  character,  they  can  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
believing,  in  spite  of  the  mysterious  lowliness  and  humility  of  his 
aspect,  although  probably  in  a  sense  widely  different  from  his 
own,  that  the  hope  of  Israel  had  at  last  come,  and  that  the  hour 
of  her  redemption  was  at  hand.  It  is  probable  that,  as  the  enmity 
of  the  priests  and  rulers  increased,  and  the  danger  of  his  position 
became  more  apparent,  whilst  he  disdained  unworthily  to  shrink 
from  his  public  work,  he  must  have  felt  all  the  peril  before  him, 
and  observed  the  anxiety  of  his  followers.  It  may  be  conceived 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  his  teaching  may  have  assumed 
even  a  higher  spirituality  than  before,  and,  rising  above  the  clouds 
of  the  present,  soared  out  into  that  calmer  future  when  the  religion 
he  founded  would  be  accepted  by  men,  and  become  a  light  to 

'  lb. ,  xi. ,  p.  299  f. 
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the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel.  It  is  probable  that 
he  may  have  spoken  of  his  death  in  spiritual  terms  as  a  sacrifice 
for  them  and  for  the  world,  which  would  secure  the  triumph  of  his 
work  and  regenerate  mankind.  Comforting  those  who  had  left  all 
and  followed  him,  but  from  whom  he  might  so  soon  be  parted, 
and  knowing  their  doubts  and  fears,  he  must  have  re-assured  their 
minds  by  inspiriting  views  of  the  inseparable  nature  of  his  union 
with  those  who  loved  him  and  did  his  commandments  ;  his  spirit 
dwelling  within  them  and  leading  them  safely  through  the  world,  in 
the  peace  and  security  of  souls  raised  by  the  truth  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  corruption  and  its  wrong. 

That  they  must  have  felt  the  strongest  conviction  of  his 
Messianic  character  cannot  be  doubted,  however  confused 
may  have  been  their  ideas  of  the  exact  nature  of  his  office, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  coming  was  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Israel.  The  shock  to  their  expectations  and  the 
utter  dissipation  of  their  hopes  which  must  have  been  felt 
in  the  first  moment  of  his  arrest,  hurried  trial,  and  cruel  condem- 
nation can  well  b^  imagined.  It  is  probable  that,  in  that  first 
moment  of  terror  and  bewilderment,  the  disciples  indeed  all 
forsook  him  and  fled.  No  one  who  had  consorted  with  the 
Great  Teacher,  however,  and  felt  the  influence  of  his  mind,  could 
long  have  resisted  the  reaction  to  nobler  thoughts  of  him.  In  all 
the  bitterness  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  master  and  friend,  in 
horror  at  his  agonising  and  shameful  death,  and  in  doubt,  con- 
sternation, and  almost  despair,  they  must  have  gathered  together 
again  and  spoken  of  these  strange  events.  Believing  Jesus  to 
have  been  the  Messiah,  how  could  they  interpret  his  death  on  the 
cross  ?  If  he  was  the  Messiah,  could  he  thus  die  ?  If  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  if  Moses,  precursors  of  the  Messiah,  had  not  seen  death, 
how  could  that  prophet  like  unto  Moses  whom  God  had  raised 
up  end  his  career  by  a  shameful  death  on  the  cross? 

Throughout  that  time  of  fiery  trial  and  supreme  mental  agita- 
tion they  must  have  perpetually  sought  in  their  own  minds  some 
explanation  of  the  terrible  events  then  occurring  and  seeming  to 
blast  all  their  hopes,  and  doubtless  mystic  utterances  of  Jesus 
must  have  assumed  new  meanings — meanings  probably  different 
from  his  own.  In  the  accounts  of  the  coming  Messiah  in  the 
prophets  they  must  have  searched  for  some  light  by  which  to 
solve  the  inexplicable  problem.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that,  in 
that  last  time  of  danger  and  darkness,  when  he  saw  the  persecu- 
tion against  him  become  more  vehement,  and  felt  that  the  path 
which  he  had  chosen  led  him  through  danger  and  distress, 
perhaps  to  death  Jesus  may,  in  the  bitter  contemplation  of  that 
fanatical  opposition  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  have  applied 
to  himself  the  description   of    the    suffering  servant  of    God, 
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suflfering — as  all  noble  souls  have  done  who  are  in  advance  of 
their  age,  and  preach  great  truths  which  condemn  either  directly 
or  by  implication  the  vices  and  follies  of  their  time — "the 
oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  and,  worse  still, 
the  ignoble  insults  of  popular  ignorance  and  fickleness  ?  Here 
might  seem  to  them  the  solution  of  the  enigma ;  and,  retumii^ 
from  that  first  flight  of  terror  and  bewilderment,  feeling  all  the 
intense  reaction  of  affection  and  grief,  and  faith  in  the  Master 
quickened  by  shame  at  their  abandonment  of  him  in  his  moment 
of  supreme  affliction,  still  believing  that  he  must  be  the  Messiah, 
and  in  mute  longing  and  expectation  of  the  next  events  which 
were  to  confirm  or  confound  their  hopes,  the  disciples  must 
have  been  in  the  climax  of  nervous  agitation  and  excitement,  and 
ready  to  receive  any  impression  which  might  be  suggested  in 
their  embarrassment.' 

According  to  Paul,  it  was  Peter  who  first  saw  the  risen  Jesus- 
According  to  the  first  and  fourth  Gospels,  the  first  appearance 
was  to  the  women,  and  notably,  in  the  latter,  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
out  of  whom  had  been  cast  "  seven  devils,"  synd  whose  tempera- 
ment probably  rendered  her  unusually  susceptible  of  all  such 
impressions.  Did  Paul  intentionally  omit  all  mention  of  the 
appearances  to  the  women,  or  did  he  not  know  of  them? 
In  the  latter  case,  we  have  an  instructive  light  thrown  on 
the  Gospel  tradition ;  in  the  former,  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  Resurrection  becomes  even  more  clearly  intelligible.  It 
will  he  observed  that  in  all  this  explanation  we  are  left  chiefly  to 
conjecture,  for  the  statements  in  the  Gospels  cannot,  upon  any 
point,  be  used  with  the  slightest  confidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  that  is  demanded  is  that  a  probable  or  possible  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  should  be  given  ;  and, 
in  the  total  absence  of  historical  data,  we  are  entitled  to  draw 
inferences  as  to  the  course  of  events  at  the  time.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  mistake  as  to  the  sepulchre,  rendered  not  improbable  if  any 
hint  of  the  truth  be  conveyed  in  the  conflicting  traditions  of  the 
Gospel,  or  one  of  many  other  suggestions  which  might  be 
advanced,  might  lead  the  women  or  Peter  to  believe  that  the 
sepulchre  was  empty.  Or  some  other  even  trilling  circumstance, 
which  we  can  no  longer  indicate  with  precision,  might  convey  to 
the  women  or  to  Peter,  in  their  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
the  last  impulse  wanting  to  cause  that  rapid  revulsion  from  extreme 
depression,  which  is  so  suitable  to  the  state  which  we  may,  perhaps. 


'  Ewald  points  out  that,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  period,  the  souls  ol' 
the  dead  hovered  for  a  time  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  considers  that 
the  belief  undeniably  played  an  important  part  in  this  sphere  of  visions  of  the 
Christ  {Gesch.  d.  V,  Isr.,  vi.,  p.  72  a.). 
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be   allowed  to  call  creative  subjectivity.     If  we  are   to  accept 
the  indications  scattered  about  the  New  Testament,  the  impetuous 
ardent  temperament  of  Peter  was  eminently  one  to  bound  into 
sudden  ecstatic  enthusiasm,  and  in  all  probability  some  common- 
place or  trifling  incident  may  have  been  the  spark  which  kindled 
into   flame  the  materials  already  at  glowing   heat.     The   strong 
subjective  impression  that  Jesus  had  risen  would  create  a  vision  of 
him   which,  at  once  confirming  previous  conclusions,  resolving 
perplexing  doubts,  and  satisfying  feverish  expectations,  would  be 
accepted  by  each  mind  with  little  or  no  question  as  an  objective 
reality.     If  Peter,  or  even  the  women,  brought  to  the  disciples  the 
assurance  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in 
the  unparalleled  position  in  which  they  were  then  placed,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  intense  feeling  and  religious  excitement 
at  the  moment,  such  emotions  would  be  suddenly  called   into 
action  as  would  give  to  these  men  the  impression  that  they  had 
seen  the  Master  whom  they  had  lost.     These  subjective  impres- 
sions would  be  strengthened  daily  and  unconsciously  into  ever 
more  objective  consistency,  and,  being  confirmed  by  supposed 
prophecy,  would  be  affirmed  with  a  confidence  insensibly  inspired 
by   dogmatic  considerations.      That   the  news  would  fiy    from 
believer  to  believer,  meeting  everywhere  excited   attention   and 
satisfying  eager  expectancy,  is  certain ;  and  that  these  devout  souls, 
swayed  by  every  emotion  of  glad  and  exultant  enthusiasm,  would 
constantly  mistake  the  suggestions  of   their   own  thoughts   for 
objective  realities  is  probable.     Jesus  died,  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  "  according  to  the  Scriptures."     This  would  harden  every 
timid  supposition  into  assurance ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  what  was 
doubtful  would  become  certain,  what  was  mysterious,  clear ;  and 
those  who  had  seen  nothing  would  take  up  and  strengthen  the 
tradition  of  those  who  had  seen  the  Ix)rd. 

It  is  argued  that  there  was  not  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
disciples  to  believe  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  between  his 
crucifixion  and  "  the  third  day,"  when  that  event  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred,  and,  consequently,  no  probability  of  subjective  impres- 
sions of  so  unexpected  a  nature  being  received.  To  those 
Apologists  who  adopt  this  argument  we  might  point  to  many 
passages  in  the  Gospels  which  afiirm  that  the  Resurrection  on  the 
third  day  was  predicted.  These,  however,  we  assign,  of  course,  to 
a  later  date.  The  argument  assumes  that  there  was  no  preparation 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  this,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  suggest, 
is  not  the  case.  If  there  had  been  no  other,  the  mere  assurance 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  must  have  led  to  reflections,  which 
demanded  some  other  sequel  to  his  career  than  the  death  of  a 
slave.  The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  problem  as  must  have 
proposed  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  disciples:  If  all  is  to  end  here. 
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Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah :  if  he  was  the  Messiah,  what  will 
now  happen  ?  must  have  led  to  expectant  attention.  But  there 
was  much  more  than  this.  In  such  moments  as  those  of  the 
Passion,  thought  works  feverishly  and  fast  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Peter  and  the  rest  did  not  foresee  the  end,  when 
Jesus  was  led  away  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
still  less  to  be  imagined  that  their  minds  were  not  ceaselessly 
revolving  that  problem,  on  the  solution  of  which  depended  their 
fondest  hopes  and  highest  aspirations.  It  is  most  probable, 
indeed,  that  no  time  could  have  found  the  disciples  in  a  state  so 
ripe  for  strong  impressions  as  that  immediately  succeeding  the 
death  of  their  Master. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  in  which  this  point  may  be 
placed.  What  evidence  is  there  that  Jesus  was  seen,  or  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  on  the  third  day  ?  Absolutely  none  worthy  of 
the  name.  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  was ;  and  as  for  the  Gospels, 
their  statement  is  of  no  value,  and  the  tradition  which  they  record 
may  be  set  down  as  a  foregone  dogmatic  conclusion.  Paul  very 
distinctly  shows  this.  He  says :  "  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first 
of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  biuied,  and  that  he 
has  been  raised  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures."^ 
The  repetition  of  the  phrase,  "  according  to  the  Scriptures,"  is  very 
marked,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  for  which  Jesus 
died — "  for  our  sins  " — and  the  date  of  his  Resurrection — "  the 
third  day" — ^are  statements  directly  based  upon  Scripture.  We 
have  mentioned  that  the  Scriptures  supposed  to  indicate  the  third 
day  do  not  really  apply  to  the  Messiah  at  all,  but  this  does  not 
affect  the  question  oefore  us.  Now,  believing  this  epoch  to  be 
defined  in  prophecy,  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  points  upon 
which  memory  would,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  be  most  likely  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  prophecy.  We  will  assume  that  Jesus  was  not  "  seen  " 
before  the  third  day.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  he  was  seen  forty  days 
after,  it  might  be  affirmed  that  he  had  been  actually  raised  long 
before,  on  the  third  day.  The  vision  occurring  on  the  third  day 
itself,  even,  could  not  prove  that  he  had  not  "risen"  before. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  o  fix  the  third  day  except  the 
statement  of  "Scripture,"  and,  the  moment  we  accept  that,  we 
must  recognise  the  force  of  dogmatic  influence.^  The  fact 
that  the  third  day  has  from  early  times  been  set  apart  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath  does  not  prove  anything.     If  the  third  day  was 

'  I  Cor.  XV.  3  f. 

'  We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  based  on  Ihe  order  given  in  the  first  two 
Synoptics  to  go  into  Galilee — a  three  days*  journey  at  least — where  the  disciples 
were  to  see  Jesus.  Nor  need  we  touch  upon  other  similar  points  whidi  arise 
out  of  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels. 
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believed  to  be  the  day  indicated  by  "Scripture"  for  the  Resurrec- 
tion, of  course  that  day  would  be  selected  as  the  time  at  which  it 
must  have  occurred,  and  on  which  it  should  be  commemorated. 
So  far  as  the  vision  hypothesis  is  concerned,  the  day  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  and  the  objection  upon  this  point  has  no 
force. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  we  must  mention,  which 
is  not  only  important  in  connection   with   an   estimate    of  the 
evidence  for  the  Resurrection,  but  the   inferences   from    which 
clearly  support  the  explanation  we  are  proposing.     Before  stating 
it  we  may,  in  passing,  again  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  nowhere 
affirmed  that  anyone  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  actual  Resurrection. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  was 
subsequently  "seen."     Observe,  however,  that  the  part  of  this 
miracle  which  could  not  well  have  been  ascribed  to  subjective 
impressions — the  actual  resurrection — is,    naturally   enough,  not 
seen  by  anyone,  but  that  which  comes  precisely  within  the  scope 
of  such  subjective  action  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  many.     To 
come  at  once  to  our  point,  neither  Paul,  nor  the  Grospels,  nor 
Christian  tradition  in  any  form,  pretends   that   Jesus   was  seen 
by  any  one  but  his  disciples  and  those  who  believed  in  him.     In 
fact,  Jesus  only  appeared  to  those  who  were  prepared  by  faith  and 
expectant  attention  to  see  him  in  the  manner  we  assert.     We  are 
at  present  merely  speaking  of  the  earlier  appearances,  and  reserving 
Paul   for  separate  discussion.     Why,  we  may  inquire,-  did  Jesus 
not  appear  to  his  enemies  as  well  as  to  his  friends  ?     Nothing  of 
course  could  have  been  more  intelligible  than  his  desire  to  comfort 
and  reassure  those  who  believed  in  and  mourned  for  him,  but  to 
do  this  by  no  means  excluded  a  wider  manifestation  of  himself, 
supposing  him  to  have  actually  risen  from  the  dead.     On  the 
hypothesis  that  he  only  rose  again  and  was  seen  through  the 
yearning  and  enthusiastic  faith  of  his  followers,  the  reason  why  he 
was  not  seen  by  others  is  not  hard  to  find.     Yet  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  object  of  at  once  establishing  beyond  doubt  his 
supernatural  mission,  and  convincing  his  enemies  of  their  crime 
and  the  Jews  of  their  blindness  and  folly,  was  important  enough. 
Had  he  shown  himself  to  the  Chief  Priests  and  elders,  and  con- 
founded the  Pharisees  with  the  vision  of  him  whom  they  had  so 
cruelly  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree,  how  might  not  the  future  of  his 
followers  have  been  smoothed,  and  the  faith  of  many  made  strong ! 
Or  if  he  had  stood  again  in  the  Courts  of  the  Roman  Procurator, 
no  longer  a  prisoner  buffeted  and  spat  upon,  but  the  glorious 
Messiah,    beyond   the   reach    of    Jewish    malignity    or    Roman 
injustice  !    But  no,  he  was  seen  by  none  but  those  devoted  to  him. 
We  shall,  of  course,  be  told  by  Apologists  that  this  also  was  "  for 
the  trial  of  our  faith  ";  though,  to  anyone  who  earnestly  reflects,  it 
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must  seem  childish  to  ask  men  to  believe  what  is  beyond  Iheir 
reason,  yet  conceal  the  evidence  by  which  reason  is  supposed  to 
be  guided.  The  reply,  however,  is  clear :  for  the  trial  of  our  ^tfa 
or  for  any  other  reason,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  this  evidence 
does  not  exist.  When  the  argument  which  we  are  now  discusstng 
was  first  advanced  long  ago  by  Celsus,  Origen  had  no  better 
refutation  than,  after  admitting  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  not  after 
his  resurrection  seen  as  before  publicly  and  by  all  men,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  belief  that  the  passage  of  Paul  regarding  his  appear- 
ances contains  wonderful  mysteries  which,  if  understood,  would 
explain  why  Jesus  did  not  show  himself  after  that  event  as  he  had 
done  before  it.' 

We  must  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  vision  of  Paul  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  same  hypothesis.  We  have  already 
proved  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  value  that  Paul's  conver- 
sion was  due  to  his  having  seen  Jesus  in  a  maimer  which  be 
believed  to  be  objective  and  sui)ematuTaL  To  represent  the  arch 
persecutor  Paul  transformed  in  a  moment,  by  a  miraculous  vision 
of  Jesus,  into  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  highly  characteristic 
of  the  author  of  Acts,  who  further  represents  Paul  as  immediately 
preaching  publicly  in  Damascus  and  confounding  the  Jews. 
Widely  different  is  the  statement  of  Paul.  He  distinctly  affirms 
that  he  did  not  communicate  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  went  he  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  Apostles  before  him,  but  that  he 
immediately  went  away  into  Arabia.  The  Fathers  delighted  in 
representing  this  journey  to  Arabia  as  an  instance  of  Paul's  fervour 
and  eagerness  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  lands  over  which  its  sound 
had  not  yet  gone  forth.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that   PauFs  journey  to  Arabia  and   his   sojourn   there  were  for 


which  can  at  all  be  accepted  that  PauFs  conversion  was  etfected" 
by  a  yj^iop,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  it  was,  so 
to  say,  merely  completed  and  crowned  by  "  seeing  Jesus  ";  but,  at 
the  same  time,  even  if  the  view  be  held  that  this  vision  was  the 
decisive  circumstance  which  induced  Paul  at  once  to  resign  his 

*  Contra  Cels.^  ii.  63.  It  is  curious  that,  in  an  earlier  chapter,  Origen,  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  Celsus,  whether  any  one  who  had  been  actuaUj  dead 
had  ever  risen  with  a  real  body,  says  that  if  Celsus  had  been  a  Jew  who  belie^-ed 
that  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  raised  little  children  he  could  not  have  ad\'anced 
this  objection.  Origen  adds  that  he  thinks  the  reason  why  Jesus  appeared  10 
no  other  nation  but  the  Jews  was,  that  they  had  become  accustomed  to  miracles, 
and  could,  by  comparing  the  works  of  Jesus  and  what  was  told  of  him  with 
what  had  been  done  before,  recognise  that  he  was  greater  than  all  who  lad 
preceded^him.     ii.  57. 
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course  of  persecution  and  embrace  Christianity,  our  argument  is 
not  materially  affected.  In  any  case,  much  silent,  deep,  and 
almost  unconscious  preparation  for  the  change  must  long  before 
have  proceeded  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  which  was  finally  matured  in 
the  Arabian  waste.  Upon  no  view  that  is  taken  can  this  be 
excluded ;  upon  every  ground  of  common  sense,  experience,  and 
necessary  inference,  it  must  be  admitted. 

Indifference  is  the  only  great  gulf  which   separates  opinions. 
There  was  no  stolid  barrier  of  apathy  between  Saul  of  Tarsus  and 
belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.     In  persecuting  Christianity, 
Paul  proved  two  things :  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  his  con- 
victions, and  the  fact  that  his  attention  was  keenly  directed  to  the 
new  sect.    Both  points  contributed  to  the  result  we  are  discussing. 
Paul's  Judaism  was  no  mere  formalism.     It  was  the  adoption, 
heart  and  soul,  of  the  religion  of  his  people ;  which  was  to  him  no 
dead  principle,  but  a  living  faith  stimulating  that  eager,  impetuous 
character  to  defend  its  integrity  with  *'  fire  and  sword.''     He  did 
not,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  turn  away  with  scorn  from 
the  followers  of  the  despised  Nazarene  and  leave  them  to  their 
delusion ;  but  turned  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  fierce 
attraction  of  the  zealot  whose  own   belief  is  outraged   by  the 
misbelief  of  others.     The  earnest  Jew  came  into  sharp  collision 
with  the  earnest  Christian.      The  earnestness  of  each  was  an 
element  of  mutual  respect.     The  endurance  and  firmness  of  the 
one   might  not  melt  the  bigoted  resolution  of  the  other,  but  it 
arrested  his  attention  and  commanded  his  unconscious  sympathy. 
Just  so  would  the  persecutor  have  endured  and  resisted  persecu- 
tion ;  so,  subsequently,  he  actually  did  meet  it.     And  what  was 
the  main  difference  between  the  persecutor  and  the  persecuted  ?    It 
consisted  in  that  which  constituted  the  burden  of  the  apostolic 
preaching :  the  belief  that  "  this  was  the  Christ."    The  creed  of 
the  new  sect  at  least  was  nc  A  complicated.     It  was  little  more  at 
that  time  than  a  question  of  identity,  until  Paul  himself  developed 
it  into  an  elaborate  system  of  theology. 

In  this  question  of  identity,  however,  there  was  comprised  a  vast 
change  of  national  ideas.  To  the  devout  Jew — looking  for  the 
hope  of  Israel,  yearning  and  praying  for  the  advent  of  that  Son  of 
David  who  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  restore  the 
fortunes  of  the  people,  drive  out  the  heathen  and  subdue  the 
nations  again  to  the  yoke  of  Israel,  establishing  the  worship  of 
God  in  its  purity  and  turning  the  Gentiles  to  the  service  of  the 
God  of  Gods — it  was  an  abhorrent  thought  that  the  lowly  peasant 
who  had  died  a  shameful  death  on  Golgotha  should  be  represented 
as  the  Messiah,  the  promised  King  of  the  Jews.  Still,  there  was 
something  sufficiently  startling  in  the  idea,  to  excite  reflection.  A 
political  aspirant,  who  pretended  to  play  the  part,  and  after  some 
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feeble  attempt  at  armed  insurrection  had  been  crushed  by  the  heel 
of  the  Roman,  could  not  have  attracted  attention.  In  that  there 
•would  have  been  no  originality  to  astonish,  and  no  singularity  to 
require  explanation.  This  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  Messiah,  assumed  no  earthly  dignity ;  claimed  no  kingdom 
in  this  world ;  had  not  even  a  place  whereon  to  lay  his  head ;  but 
ended  a  short  and  unambitious  career  as  the  teacher  of  a  simple  but 
profound  system  of  morality  by  death  on  a  cross.  There  was  no 
vulgar  imitation  here.  This  was  the  reverse  of  the  Messiah  c^  the 
Jews.  In  spite  of  so  much  dissimilarity,  however,  there  was  in  the 
two  parties  a  fundamental  agreement  of  belief.  The  Jew  expected 
the  Messiah ;  the  Christian  believed  he  had  now  come.  The 
Messiah  expected  by  the  Jew  was  certainly  a  very  different  Saviour 
from  the  despised  and  rejected  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  at  the  root 
of  the  Christian  faith  lay  belief  in  a  Messiah.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
Jewish  belief,  springing  out  of  the  covenant  with  the  fathers,  and 
based  upon  the  I^w  and  the  Prophets.  The  difference  was  not 
one  of  principle,  but  one  of  details.  Their  interpretation  of  the 
promises  was  strangely  dissimilar,  but  the  trust  of  both  was  in  the 
God  of  Israel.  To  pass  from  one  to  the  other  did  not  involve  the 
adoption  of  a  new  religion,  but  merely  a  modification  of  the  views 
of  the  old.  Once  convinced  that  the  Messiah  was  not  a  [political 
ruler  but  a  spiritual  guide,  not  a  victorious  leader  but  a  sufTering 
servant  of  God,  the  transition  from  Judaic  hopes  to  recognition 
of  Jesus  was  almost  accomplished. 

It  is  clear  that  Paul,  in  his  capacity  of  Persecutor,  must  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Christians,  and 
probably  must  have  heard  them  repeatedly  expounded  by  his 
captives  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin.  He  must  have  heard  the 
victims  of  his  blind  religious  zeal  affirming  their  faith  with  all  that 
ecstatic  assurance  which  springs  out  of  persecution.  The  vision 
of  Peter  contributed  to  the  vision  of  Paul.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Paul  must  have  become  aware  of  the  application  to 
Jesus  of  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  of  the  new  conception 
thence  derived  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  The  political  horizon  was 
certainly  not  suggestive  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord's  Anointed. 
Never  had  the  fortunes  of  Israel  been  at  a  lower  ebb.  The  hope 
of  a  Prince  of  the  house  of  David  to  restore  dominion  to  the 
fallen  race  was  hard  to  entertain.  The  suggestion  of  an  alternative 
theory  based  upon  a  new  interpretation  of  the  prophets,  if  start- 
ling, was  not  untimely,  when  the  old  confidence  was  becoming 
faint  in  many  minds,  and  the  hope  of  his  coming  seemed  so  dis- 
tant and  unsure.  If  we  do  not  misjudge  the  character  of  Paul, 
however  shocked  he  may  have  been  at  first  by  the  substitution  of 
a  crucified  Nazarene  for  the  triumphant  Messiah  of  his  earlier 
visions,  there  must  have  been  something  profoundly  pleasing  to  his 
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mind  in  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  Messiah.     As  he  became 
familiar  with  the  idea,  it  is  probable  that  flashes  of  doubt  must 
have  crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  more  material 
views.     If  the  belief  were  true,  which  Christians  professed,  that 
this  Jesus,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  was  the  suffering  servant 
of    God,  and   this   servant  of  God  actually  the   Messiah !      If 
the  claim  of  this  Jesus,  who  had  been  esteemed  smitten  of  God 
and  afflicted  had  been  verified  by  his  rising  again  from  the  dead 
and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of  God !      This  aspect  of  the 
Messianic  idea  had  a  mystery  and  significance  congenial  to  the 
soul  of  Paul.     The  supernatural  elements  could  have  presented 
no  difficulties  to  him.     Belief  in  the  Resurrection  was  part  of  his 
creed  as  a  Pharisee.     That  the  risen  Messiah  should  have  been 
seen  by  many,  the  fundamental  idea  once  admitted,  could  not  sur- 
prise the  visionary  Jew.     We  can  well  imagine  the  conflict  which 
went  on  in  the  ardent  mind  of  Paul  when  doubts  first  entered  it ; 
his  resistance  and  struggle  for  the  faith  of  his  youth ;   the  pursu- 
ance, as  duty,  of  the  course  he  had   begun,  whilst   the  former 
conviction  no  longer  strengthened  the  feverish  energy  ;  the  excite- 
ment of  religious  zeal  in  the  mad  course  of  persecution  not  to  be 
arrested  in  a  moment,  but  become,  by  growing  doubt,  bitterness 
and  pain  to  him  ;  the  suffering  inflicted  sending  its  pang  into  his 
own  flesh.     There  was  ample  preparation  in  such  a  situation  for 
the  vision  of  Paul. 

The  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  Apostle  were  eminently 
calculated  to  receive  impressions  of  the  strongest  description. 
W'^e  have  mentioned  the  conjecture  of  many  able  men  that  his 
''  stake  in  the  flesh ''  was  a  form  of  epilepsy.  It  is,  of  course,  but 
a  conjecture,  though  one  which  has  great  probability,'  and  we 
must  not  treat  it  otherwise ;  but,  if  it  could  be  proved  correct, 
much  light  would  be  thrown  upon  Paul's  visions.  We  have 
discussed  the  Apostle's  statements  regarding  the  supernatural 
Charismata  in  the  Church,  and  have  seen  his  extreme  readiness 
to  believe  in  the  lavish  bestowal  of  miraculous  gifts,  where  others 
could  recognise  but  ordinary  qualities.  That  Paul  should  be 
able  to  claim  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues  more  than  all 
the  Corinthians,  whose  exercise  of  that  spiritual  gift  he  so 
unceremoniously  restrains,  is  in  (>erfect  keeping  with  all  that  we 
elsewhere  learn  about  him.  Everywhere  we  find  the  keenly 
impressionable  nature  so  apt  to  fall  into  the  ecstatic  state  when 
brought  under  the  influence  of  active  religious  emotion.  "I 
must  glory,''  he  exclaims  with  irresistible  impulse  on  coming  to  a 
theme  so  congenial  to  him,  **I  must  glory;  it  is  not  indeed 
expedient,  but   I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations  of    the 

'  Cf.  Gal.  iv.  13  ;  l  Cor.  ii.  3. 
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Lord."'  Even  when  he  speaks  of  the  stake  in  his  flesh,  which 
he  does  in  such  suggestive  connection  with  his  visions,  be 
describes  it  as  sent  lest  he  should  "  be  exalted  above  measure  by 
the  excess  of  the  revelations."'  We  have  so  repeatedly  had  to 
refer  to  Paul's  claim  to  have  received  his  Gospel  by  special 
revelation  that  we  need  not  sigain  speak  of  it  here.  If  we  could 
quote  Acts  as  a  genuine  representation  of  Christian  tradition 
regarding  Paul,  we  might  point  out  the  visions  and  revelations 
therein  so  freely  ascribed  to  him,  but  his  own  writings  are  amply 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Even  his  second  journey  to  Jerusalem 
is  attributed  to  the  direction  of  revelation.^ 

The    only   vision    regarding  which    the    Apostle    gives    any 

particulars  is  that  referred  to,  2  Cor.  xii.  2  :  "  I  know  a  man  in 

Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  I  know  not, 

whether  out  of  the  body  I  know  not,  God  knoweth),  such   an 

one  caught  up  even  unto  the  third  heaven.     3.  And  I  know  such 

a  man  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  know  not,  God 

knoweth),   4.   that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  and  heard 

unspeakable  words  which   it  is  not  lawful  for  a   man  to  utter. 

5.  For  such  an  one  will  I  boast,"  etc.*     It  has  been  argued  from 

this  passage,  and  the  repetition  of  the  expression  "  whether  in  the 

body  or  out  of  the  body  I  know  not,"  that  Paul  himself  could 

clearly  distinguish   objective  facts  from   subjective   impressions. 

No  interpretation  could  well  be  more  erroneous.     It  is  evident 

that  Paul  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  having  been  in  the  third 

heaven  and  in  Paradise,  and  as  little  of  his  having  heard  the 

unspeakable  words.     That  is  quite  objectively  real  to  him.     His 

only  doubt  is  whether  the  body  was  caught  up  with  his  soul  upon 

this  occasion.5      No  one    who    has   carefully  considered    such 

phenomena  and  examined  the  statements  here  made  can  have  any 

doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this  vision.     The  conception  of  l>eing 

caught  up  into  "the  third  heaven,"  "into  Paradise,"  and  there 

hearing  these  "  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man 

to  utter,"   betrays   in   no  doubtful   manner   the    source  of  the 

subjective  impressions.     Of  course,  divines  who  are  prepared  to 

see  in  this  passage  the  account  of  an  actual  objective  event  will 

not  consider  it  evidence  that  Paul  had  subjective  visions  which  he 

believed  to  have  been  objective  facts ;   but  to  those  who,  more 

rightly  and  reasonably,  we  think,  recognise  the  subjective  character 

of  the  vision,  it  must  at  once  definitely  settle  the  point  that  Paul 

could  mistake  subjective  impressions  for  objective  realities,  and 

»  2  Cor.  xii.  I.  »  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  3  Gal.  ii.  2.  *  2  Cor.  xiL  2-5, 

s  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschr,  wtss.   TheoL^  1S64,  p.    174  i,\  Holsten,  Znm  £v. 

Paulus  u.  Peir.f  p.  21  f.,  p.  122  f.    Hilgenfeld  points  oat  that  the  representation 

of  such  a  separation  from  the  bo<]y  as  Paul  here  contemplates  is  to  be  found  in 

Philo  {De  Somnits,  i.,  §  6). 
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consequently  the  argnment  for  the  similar  sul^ectivity  of  the  vision 
of  Jesus  becomes  complete.  The  possibility  of  such  a  mistake  is 
precisely  what  Apologists  question.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which 
the  mistake  has  clearly  been  made  by  Paul. 

The  Apostle's  own  statements  show  him  to  have  been  super- 
latively visionary  and  impressionable,  with  restless  nervous  energy, 
it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  keen  physical  and  mental 
susceptibility.  Liable  to  be  uplifted  by  '^the  excess  of  revela- 
tions," glorying  in '' visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  possessing 
ecstatic  powers  more  than  all  others,  subjecting  his  very  movements, 
his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  direction  of  impulses  which  he* 
supposed  to  be  revelations ;  there  has  never  been  a  case  in  which 
both  temperament  and  religious  belief  more  thoroughly  combined 
to  ascribe,  with  perfect  conviction,  objective  reality  to  subjective 
impressions  connected  with  divine  things  then  occupying  his 
mind. 

Paul,  moreover,  lived  in  a  time  when  the  Messianic  longing  of 
the  Jews  led  them  to  be  profoundly  interested  students  of  the  later 
apocalyptic  writings,  which  certainly  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  Apostle,  and  in  which  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  image 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven  (Dan.  vii.  13,  cf.  i  Cor.  xv.  47).  At  no  time  was 
such  a  vision  more  likely  to  present  itself  to  him  than  when  his 
mind  was  fixed  upon  the  Messianic  idea  with  all  the  intensity  of 
one  who  had  been  persecuting  those  who  asserted  that  the  Messiah 
had  already  come.  Here  was  reason  for  all  that  concentration  of 
thought  upon  the  subject  which  produces  such  visions  ;  and  when 
doubt  and  hesitation  entered  into  that  eager  intense  spirit,  the 
conflict  must  have  been  sharp  and  the  nerves  highly  strung.  The 
Jesus  whom  he  saw  with  his  mind's  eye  was  the  climax  of  convic- 
tion in  such  a  nature ;  and  the  vision  vividly  brought  to  him 
his  own  self-reproachful  thoughts  for  mistaken  zeal,  and  the 
remorse  of  noble  souls  which  bounds  to  reparation.  He  devoted 
himself  as  eagerly  to  Christianity  as  he  had  previously  done  to 
Judaism.  He  changed  the  contents  but  not  the  form  of  his  mind. 
Paul  the  Christian  was  the  same  man  as  Paul  the  Jew ;  and,  in 
abandoning  the  conception  of  a  Messiah  "  according  to  the  flesh," 
and  placing  his  whole  faith  in  one  *'  according  to  the  spirit,"  he 
displayed  the  same  characteristics  as  before.  The  revolution  in  his 
mind,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  was  merely  one  affecting  the 
Messianic  idea.  He  did  not  at  a  bound  become  the  complete 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but,  accepting  at  first  nothing  more  than 
belief  in  a  Messiah  according  to  the  spirit,  his  comprehensive  and 
peculiar  system  of  theology  was,  of  course,  only  the  result  of 
subsequent  reflection.  That  his  conviction  should  have  been  com- 
pleted by  a  subjective  vision  is  no  more  strange  than  that  he 

3M 
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should  believe  in  supematuial  Chansmata,  miraculous  spealdx^ 
with  tongues,  and  being  actually  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven, 
into  Paradise,  and  hearing  there  unutterable  words  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  Paul  evidently  never  questioned  the 
source  of  his  visions.  They  were  simply  accepted  as  divine 
revelations,  and  they  excited  all  the  less  c^  misgiving  in  his  soul 
from  the  fact  that,  without  doubt,  they  expressed  the  expected 
solution  of  problems  which  intensely  occupied  his  mind,  and 
reflected  conclusions  already  practically  formed  by  his  own 
thoughts.' 

There  remain  two  points  to  be  briefly  considered.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  assertion,  constantly  made  in  various  shapes,  that  the 
cardinal  miracles  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascensi<xi  were  pro- 
claimed as  unquestionable  facts,  without  contradiction,  at  a  time 
when  such  an  assertion  might  have  been  easily  refuted.  The 
production  of  the  body,  the  still  occupied  sepulchre,  it  is  said, 
would  have  set  such  pretensions  at  rest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  proclamarion  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  as  &cts 
proved  nothing  beyond  the  belief,  perhaps,  of  those  who  asserted 
them.  So  far  as  Paul  is  concerned,  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any 
assertion  of  a  bodily  Ascension.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  to  show  when  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  were  first 
publicly  proclaimed  as  unquestionable  facts.  Even  the  Gospels 
do  not  state  that  they  were  mentioned  beyond  the  circle  of  dis- 
ciples. The  second  Synoptist,  who  does  not  state  that  Jesus 
himself  was  seen  by  anyone,  makes  the  curious  affirmation  at  the 
close  of  his  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  that  the  women,  on  receiving 
the  announcement  of  the  Resurrection  from  the  angels,  and  the 
command  for  the  disciples  and  Peter  to  go  into  Galilee,  "  went 
out  and  fled  from  the  sepulchre ;  for  trembling  and  astonishment 
seized  them,  and  they  said  nothing  to  anyone;  for  they  were 
afraid."*  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  although  the  "beloved  disciple" 
went  into  the  sepulchre,  "and  he  saw  and  believed,"  it  is  related 
of  him  and  Peter :  "  So  the  disciples  went  away  again  unto  their 
own  home. "3    The  Eleven,  in  fact,  who  all  forsook  their  Master 


I  (« 


If  those  appearances  (to  his  disciples)  were  purely  subjective^  objects 
Dr.  Farrar,  *'how  can  we  account  for  their  sadden,  rapid,  and  total  ces- 
sation ?**  (Z(/Sr  of  Christy  ii.,  p.  432,  note  i).  We  mffiht  reply  that, 
if  objective*  such  a  cessation  would  be  still  more  unaccountable.  £tang  sub- 
jective, the  appearances,  of  course,  ceased  when  the  conditions  of  excitement 
and  expectancy  which  produced  them  passed  away.  Bat,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  did  not  suddenly  and  totally  cease.  The  appeasance  to  Paul  occurred 
after  a  considerable  interval,  and  there  is  the  tradition  of  mom,  than  one 
appearance  to  him ;  but  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church  we  hear  of 
similar  subjective  visions  whenever  a  fitting  individual  has  been  found  in  the 
state  to  receive  them. 

»  Marie  xvi.  8.  3  John  xx.  la 
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and  fled — who  are  represented  as  meeting  with  closed  doors  '*  for 
fear  of  the  Jews " — ^with  closed  doors  after  eight  days,  it  is  again 
said,  although  a  week  before  ten  of  them  are  said  to  have  seen 
Jesus — were  not  likely  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fate  of  Jesu& 
by  rushing  into  the  highways  and  asserting  the  Resurrection. 
Beyond  the  statement  of  the  Gospels,  the  value  of  which  we  have 
seen,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  so  many  confused  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  sepulchre  was 
found  empty.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  sepulchre  was  really 
known  to  the  disciples,  none  of  whom,  probably,  was  present  at 
the  crucifixion ;  and  it  might  well  be  inferred  that  the  women, 
who  are  represented  as  ignorant  that  the  body  had  already  been 
embalmed,  yet  who  are  the  chief  supposed  witnesses  for  the  empty 
sepulchre  and  the  informants  of  the  disciples,  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  body  was  laid.  We  might 
ask  whether  the  500  brethren  who  are  said  to  have  seen  Jesus  at 
the  same  time  came  from  Galilee,  or  wherever  they  were,  and 
examined  the  state  of  the  sepulchre?  We  have  already  said, 
however,  that,  if  the  sepulchre  had  been  shown  to  be  empty,  the 
very  last  thing  which  could  be  proved  by  that  circumstance  would 
be  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  it  had  become  so  in 
consequence  of  a  stupendous  miracle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
had  been  shown  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  body,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  fact  would  have  convinced  anyone  not 
previously  sure  that  Jesus  could  not  have  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
he  would  not  have  required  such  evidence.  When  the  Resur- 
rection was  publicly  proclaimed  as  a  fact,  the  body  could  no  longer 
have  been  recognisable ;  and  the  idea  that  any  of  those  in  autho- 
rity could  have  thought  such  demonstration  necessary  to  refute  a 
story  whispered  about  amongst  an  obscure  sect  in  Jerusalem,  or 
even  more  courageously  asserted,  is  a  product  of  later  times. 
When  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  head  of  the  nascent  sect,  was 
suppressed  by  a  shameful  death,  his  humble  and  timid  followers 
were,  obviously,  for  a  time  despised ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  would  have 
condescended  to  any  public  contradiction  of  their  affirmations,  if 
they  had  even  felt  indifference  to  the  defilement  of  exposing,  for 
such  a  purpose,  a  decaying  body  to  the  gaze  of  Jerusalem.  This 
kind  of  refutation  is  possible  only  in  the  imagination  of  divines. 
Besides,  what  evidence  is  there  that  even  a  single  indifferent 
person  found  the  sepulchre  empty?  There  is  not  an  iota  of 
proof. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  very  strongest  evidence  that,  when 
the  assertion  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  as  "  unquestion- 
able facts ''  was  made,  it  was  contradicted  in  the  only  practical  and 
practicable  way  conceivable :  (i)  by  all  but  universal  disbelief  in 
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Jerusalem ;  (3)  by  actual  persecution  of  those  who  asserted  it  It 
is  a  perfectly  undeniable  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews 
totally  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement  by  disbelieving  it,  and 
that  the  converts  to  Christianity,  who  soon  swelled  the  numbers 
of  the  Church  and  spread  its  influence  amongst  the  nations,  were 
not  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  capable  of  refuting  sud) 
assertions,  but  strangers  and  Gentiles.  The  number  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Jerusalem  after  the  forty  days  seems  to  be  stated  by  the 
author  of  Acts  as  "about  120,"  and,  although  the  numbers 
added  to  the  Church,  according  to  this  document,  are  evidently 
fabulous,  the  converts  at  Pentecost  ate,  apparently,  chiefly  from 
amongst  the  devout  men  of  every  nation  upon  earth  congr^^ted 
at  Jerusalem.  To  this  hour  the  Jews  have  retained  as  their 
inheritance  the  denial  by  their  forefathers  of  the  asserted  facts. 
The  assertion,  secondly,  was  emphatically  denied  by  the  perse- 
cution, as  soon  as  it  became  worth  any  one's  while  to  persecute, 
of  those  who  made  it  It  was  in  this  way  denied  by  Paul  himself, 
at  a  time  when  verification  was  infinitely  more  jx)ssible  than  when 
he  came  to  join  in  the  assertion.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  took  no  trouble  to  convince  himself  of  the  facts  before  he 
began  to  persecute  ?  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  high  priests, 
it  seems;  can  he  ever  have  heard  the  slightest  doubt  from  them  on 
the  subject?  Is  it. not  palpable  that  Paul  and  his  party,  by  their 
very  pursuit  of  those  who  maintained  such  all^ations,  stigmatised 
them  as  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  as  imposture  ?  If  it  be  ^d  that 
Paul  became  convinced  of  his  mistake,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
his  conversion  was  not  due  to  local  and  circumstantial  evidence, 
but  to  dogmatic  considerations  and  -his  supposed  vision  of  Jesus. 
He  disbelieved  when  the  alleged  occurrences  were  recent  and,  as 
it  is  said,  capable  of  refutation ;  he  believed  when  the  time  for 
such  refutation  had  passed. 

The  second  point  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  vague  and 
final  objection  of  Apologists  that,  if  the  vision  of  Jesus  was  merely 
subjective,  the  fabric  of  the  Church  and  even  of  Christianity  is 
based  u[)on  uiureality  and  self-deception.  Is  this  possible  ?  they 
ask.  Is  it  possible  that  for  eighteen  centuries  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  have  been  proclaimed  and  believed  by  millions, 
with  no  other  original  foundation  than  self-delusion  ?  The  vague- 
ness and  apparent  vastness  of  this  objection,  perhaps,  make  it  a 
formidable  argumenium  ad  hominetn^  but  it  vanishes  into  very 
small  proportions  as  we  approach  it.  Must  we,  then,  understand 
that  the  dogmas  of  all  religions  which  have  been  established  must 
have  been  objective  truths  ?  and  that  this  is  a  necessary  inference 
frorn  their  wide  adoption  ?  If  so,  then  all  historical  religions  before 
Christianity,  and  after  it,  must  take  rank  as  substantially  true.  In 
that  case  the  religion  of  the  Veda,  of  Buddha,  of  2^roaster,  of 
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Mohammed,  for  instance,  can  as  little  be  based  on  unreality  and  self- 
deception  as  Christianity.  They  have  secured  wide  acceptance 
from  mankind.  Millions  have  for  centuries  devoutly  held  their 
tenets,  and  to  this  day  the  followers  of  Silkya  Muni  are  as  numerous 
as  the  believers  in  the  religion  of  Paul.  If  not,  the  objection  at 
once  falls  to  the  ground  as  an  argument,  and  the  problem  becomes 
a  simple  matter  of  evidence,  which  has  been  fully  discussed  and 
disjx^ed  of. 

When  we  analyse  the  fact,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  ultimately, 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  resolves  itself  into  the 
belief  of  a  few  or  of  one.  It  requires  very  little  reflection  to  perceive 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  founded  much  more  upon  belief  in  the 
Resurrection  than  on  the  reality  of  the  fact  itself.  Nothing  is  more 
undeniable  than  the  circumstance  that  not  more  than  a  very  small 
number  of  men  are  even  alleged  to  have  seen  the  risen  Jesus. 
The  mass  of  those  who  have  believed  in  the  Resurrection  have 
done  so  because  of  the  assurance  of  these  few  men,  and  perhaps 
because  they  may  have  been  leif  to  think  that  the  event  was 
predicted  in  Scripture.  Up  to  this  day,  converts  to  the  dogma 
are  made,  if  made  at  all,  upon  the  assurance  of  Paul  and  the 
Gospels.  The  vast  question  at  last  dwindles  down  to  the  inquiry : 
Can  a  few  men,  can  one  man,  draw  erroneous  inferences  and  be 
honestly  deceived  by  something  supposed  to  have  been  seen? 
We  presume  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  affirmative 
reply.  The  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Others  simply 
believe  the  report  of  those  who  have  believed  before  them.  In 
course  of  time,  so  many  believe  that  it  is  considered  almost  out- 
rageous to  disbelieve  or  demand  evidence.  The  number  of  those 
who  have  believed  is  viewed  at  last  as  an  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  creed. 

It  is  a  most  striking  and  extraordinary  fact  that  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  have  scarcely  a  place  in  the  system  of  Paul. 
Had  we  been  dependent  upon  him,  we  should  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  Great  Master  who  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  embodied  pure  truths  in  parables  of  such  luminous  simplicity. 
His  noble  morality  would  have  remained  unknown,  and  his 
lessons  of  rare  spiritual  excellence  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 
Paul  sees  no  significance  in  that  life,  but  concentrates  all  interest 
in  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  his  Messiah.  The  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  which  was  mainly  Paul's  work  has  almost  effaced  the 
true  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  rock  are 
deposited  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus,  and  from  it  there 
rises  a  mystic  Christ  lost  in  a  halo  of  theology. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  seen  that  Divine  Revelation  could  only  be  necessary  or 
conceivable  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  us  something 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  discover,  and  that  the  truth  c^ 
communications  which  are  essentially  beyond  and  undiscoverable 
by  reason  cannot  be  attested  in  any  other  way  than  by  miraculous 
signs  distinguishing  them  as  divine.  It  is  admitted  that  no  other 
testimony  could  justify  our  believing  the  specific  Revelation  which 
we  are  considering,  the  very  substance  of  which  is  supernatural 
and  beyond  the  criticism  of  reason,  and  that  its  doctrines,  if  not 
proved  to  be  miraculous  truths,  must  inevitably  be  pronounced 
^*  the  wildest  delusions."  "  By  no  rational  being  could  a  just  and 
benevolent  life  be  accepted  as  proof  of  such  astonishing 
aimouncements." 

On  examining  the  alleged  miraculous  evidence  for  Christianity 
as  Divine  Revelation,  we  find  that,  even  if  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  supposed  miracles  could  be  substantiated,  their 
value  as  evidence  would  be  destroyed  by  the  necessary  admission 
that  miracles  are  not  limited  to  one  source  and  are  not  exclusively 
associated  with  truth,  but  are  performed  by  various  spiritual 
Beings,  Satanic  as  well  as  Divine,  and  are  not  always  evidential, 
but  are  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as  delusive  and  for  the  trial  of 
faith.  As  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  revealed  are  beyond 
Reason,  and  caimot  in  any  sense  be  intelligently  approved  by  the 
human  intellect,  no  evidence  which  is  of  so  doubtful  and 
inconclusive  a  nature  could  sufficiently  attest  them.  This  alone 
would  disqualify  the  Christian  miracles  for  the  duty  which  only 
miracles  are  capable  of  performing. 

The  supposed  miraculous  evidence  for  the  Divine  Revelation, 
moreover,  is  not  only  without  any  special  divine  character,  being 
avowedly  common  also  to  Satanic  agency,  but  it  is  not  original 
either  in  conception  or  details.  Similar  miracles  axe  reported  Icmg 
antecedently  to  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  performed  for  centuries  after  it  A  stream  of  miracu- 
lous pretension,  in  fact,  has  flowed  through  all  human  bistorts 
deep  and  broad  as  it  has  passed  through  the  darker  ages,  but 
dwindling  down  to  a  thread  as  it  has  entered  days  of  enlighten- 
ment. The  evidence  was  too  hackneyed  and  commonplace  to 
make  any  impression  upon  those  before  whom  the  Christian 
miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed,  and  it  altogether  failed 
to  convince  the  people  to  whom  the  Revelation  was  primarily 
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addressed.  The  selection  of  such  evidence  for  such  a  purpose  is 
much  more  characteristic  of  human  weakness  than  of  divine 
power. 

The  true  character  of  miracles  is  at  once  betrayed  by  the  fact 
that  their  supposed  occurrence  has  thus  been  confined  to  ages  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  that  they  are  absolutely  unknown 
in  any  time  or  place  where  science  has  provided  witnesses  fitted 
to  appreciate  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  such  exhibitions  of 
supernatural  power.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  supposed  miracukDus 
occurrences,  or  to  justify  the  inferences  so  freely  drawn  from 
them,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  witnesses  pos- 
sessed, in  any  considerable  degree,  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
sobriety  of  judgment  requisite  for  the  purpose.  No  miracle 
has  yet  established  its  claim  to  the  rank  even  of  apparent  reality, 
and  all  such  phenomena  must  remain  in  the  dun  region  of 
imagination.  The  test  applied  to  the  largest  class  of  miracles, 
connected  with  demoniacal  possession,  discloses  the  falsity  of  all 
miraculous  pretension. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  belief  in  supernatural 
interference  with  nature.  The  assertion  that  spurious  miracles 
have  sprung  up  round  a  few  instances  of  genuine  miraculous  power 
has  not  a  single  valid  aigument  to  support  it.  History  clearly 
demonstrates  that,  wherever  ignorance  and  superstition  have  pre- 
vailed, every  obscure  occurrence  has  been  attributed  to  super- 
natural agency,  and  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that,  under  their 
influence,  inexplicable  and  miraculous  are  convertible  terms.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  knowledge  of  natural  laws  has 
increased,  the  theory  of  supernatural  interference  with  the  order  of 
nature  has  been  dispelled,  and  miracles  have  ceased.  The  effect 
of  science,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  present  and  future,  but 
its  action  is  equally  retrospective,  and  phenomena  which  were  once 
ignorantly  isolated  from  the  sequence  of  natural  cause  and  effect 
are  now  restored  to  their  place  in  the  unbroken  order.  Igiu)rance 
and  superstition  created  miracles  ;  knowledge  has  for  ever  annihi- 
lated them. 

To  justify  miracles  two  assumptions  are  made :  first,  an  Infinite 
Personal  God ;  and  second,  a  Divine  design  of  Revelation,  the 
execution  of  which  necessarily  involves  supernatural  action. 
Miracles,  it  is  argued,  are  not  contrary  to  nature,  or  effects  pro- 
duced without  adequate  causes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  this  Infinite  Personal  God  for  the  purpose 
of  attesting  and  carrying  out  the  Divine  design.  Neith^  of  the 
assumptions,  however,  can  be  reasonably  maintained. 

The  assumption  of  an  Infinite  Personal  God,  a  Being  at  once 
limited  and  unlimited,  is  a  use  of  language  to  which  no  mode  of 
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human  thought  can  possibly  attach  itsel£  Moreover,  the  assump- 
tion of  a  God  working  mirades  is  emphatically  exduded  bj 
universal  experience  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  allegation  of  & 
specific  Divine  cause  of  miracles  is  further  inadequate  from  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  is  avowedly  not  limited  to 
a  Personal  God,  but  is  also  ascribed  to  other  spiritual  Beings ;  and 
it  must,  consequently,  always  be  impossible  to  prove  that  the 
supposed  miraculous  phenomena  originate  with  one  and  not  with 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  of  a  Divine  des^ 
of  Revelation  is  not  suggested  by  antecedent  probability,  but  is 
derived  from  the  very  Revelation  which  it  is  intended  to  justify,  as 
is  likewise  the  assumption  of  a  Personal  God,  and  both  are  equally 
vicious  as  aiguments.  The  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to 
require  this  Divine  design,  and  the  details  of  the  scheme,  are 
absolutely  incredible,  and  opposed  to  all  the  results  of  science. 
Nature  does  not  countenance  any  theory  of  the  original  perfection 
and  subsequent  d^;radati(Hi  of  the  human  race;  and  the  sup- 
position of  a  frustrated  original  plan  of  creation,  and  of  later 
impotent  endeavours  to  correct  it,  is  as  inconsistent  with  Divine 
omnipotence  and  wisdom  as  the  proposed  punishment  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  mode  devised  to  save  some  of  them,  are 
opposed  to  justice  and  morality.  Such  assumptions  are  essentially 
inadmissible,  and  totally  fail  to  eicplain  and  justify  miracles. 

Whatever  definition  may  be  given  of  miracles,  such  excepticNial 
phenomena  must  at  least  be  antecedently  incredible.  In  the 
absence  of  absolute  knowledge,  human  belief  must  be  guided  by 
the  balance  of  evidence,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  evidence  for 
the  uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  is  derived  from 
universal  experience,  must  be  enormously  greater  than  can  be  the 
testimony  for  any  alleged  exception  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
imiversal  experience  prepares  us  to  consider  mistakes  of  the  senses, 
imperfect  observation,  and  erroneous  inference  as  not  only  possible, 
but  eminently  probable  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  of  phenomena, 
even  when  they  are  perfecdy  honest  and  truthful,  and  more 
especially  so  when  such  disturbing  causes  as  religious  excitement 
and  superstition  are  present.  When  the  report  of  the  original 
witnesses  only  reaches  us  indirectly  and  through  the  medium  of 
tradition,  the  probability  of  error  is  further  increased.  Thus  the 
allegation  of  miracles  is  discredited,  both  positively  by  the 
invariability  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  negatively  by  the  fallibility 
of  human  observation  and  testimony.  The  history  of  miraculous 
pretension  in  the  world,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
special  exhibition  of  it  which  we  are  examining,  suggest  natural 
explanations  of  the  reported  facts  which  wholly  remove  them  from 
the  r^on  of  the  supernatural. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine   the  direct  witnesses  for  the 
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Christian  miracles,  we  do  not  discover  any  exceptional  circumstances 
neutralising  the  preceding  considerations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  the  case  turns  not  upon  miracles  substantially  before  us, 
but  upon  the  mere  narratives  of  miracles  said  to  have  occurred 
over  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  such 
narratives  to  possess  any  real  force  and  validity,  it  is  essential  that 
their  character  and  authorship  should  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 
They  must  proceed  from  eye-witnesses  capable  of  estimating  aright 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  Our  four  Gospels,  however,  are 
strictly  anonymous  works.  The  superscriptions  which  now 
distinguish  them  are  undeniably  of  later  origin  than  the  works 
themselves,  and  do  not  proceed  from  the  composers  of  the  Gospels. 
Of  the  writers  to  whom  these  narratives  are  traditionally  ascribed, 
only  two  are  even  said  to  have  been  Apostles,  the  alleged  authors 
of  the  second  and  third  Synoptics  neither  having  been  personal 
followers  of  Jesus  nor  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  they  describe. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  external 
evidence  for  information  regarding  the  authorship  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  four  canonical  Gospels. 

In  examining  this  evidence  we  proceeded  upon  clear  and 
definite  principles.  Without  forming  or  adopting  any  theory 
whatever  as  to  the  date  or  origin  of  our  Gospels,  we  simply  searched 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  during  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
events  in  question,  for  information  regarding  the  composition  and 
character  of  these  works,  and  even  for  any  certain  traces  of  their 
use,  although,  if  discovered,  these  could  prove  little  beyoini  the 
mere  existence  of  the  Gospels  used  at  the  date  of  the  writer.  In 
the  latter  and  minor  investigation  we  were  guided  by  canons  of 
criticism  previously  laid  down,  and  which  are  based  upon  the 
simplest  laws  of  evidence.  We  found  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  during  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  are  a 
complete  blank  so  far  as  any  evidence  regarding  the  composition 
and  character  of  our  Gospels  is  concerned,  unless  we  except  the 
tradition  preserved  by  Papias,  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  details  of  which  fully  justify  the  conclusion  that 
our  first  and  second  Synoptics,  in  their  present  form,  cannot  be 
the  works  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 
There  is  thus  no  evidence  whatever  directly  connecting  any  of 
the  canonical  Gospels  with  the  writers  to  whom  they  are  popu- 
larly attributed,  and  later  tradition,  of  little  or  no  value  in  itself,  is 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  profound  silence  from  the  epoch  at 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed.  With  one 
exception,  moreover,  we  found  that,  during  the  same  century  and 
a  half,  there  is  no  certain  and  unmistakable  trace  even  of  the 
anonymous  use  of  any  of  our  Gospels  in  the  early  Church,  This 
fact,  of  course,  .does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  none  of  these 
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Gospels  was  actually  in  existence  during  any  part  of  that  time,  nor 
have  we  anywhere  suggested  such  an  inference;  but  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  shows  that  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  diey 
were.  The  exception  to  which  we  refer  is  Mardon's  Gospel, 
which  was,  we  think,  based  upon  our  third  Synoptic,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
work.  Marcion,  however,  does  not  give  the  slightest  informadon 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  chaiges  against  it  of 
adulteration  cannot  be  considered  very  favourable  testimony  as  to 
its  infallible  character.  If  it  be  received  that  Tatian's  Diatessaroo 
is  based  upon  our  four  Gospels,  nothing  further  than  their  mere 
existence  at  that  period  is  proved.  The  canonical  Gospels  con- 
tinue to  the  end  anonymous  documents  of  no  evidential  value 
for  miracles.  They  do  not  themselves  pretend  to  be  inqnred 
histories,  and  they  cannot  escape  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
criticism.  Internal  evidence  does  not  modify  the  inferences  from 
external  testimony.  Apart  from  continual  minor  contxadictioos 
throughout  the  first  three  Gospels,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  representations  of  the  Synoptics  with  those  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  They  mutually  destroy  each  other  as  evidenoe.  They 
must  be  pronounced  mere  narratives,  compiled  long  after  the 
events  recorded,  by  unknown  persons  who  were  neither  eye- 
witnesses of  the  alleged  miraculous  occunrences,  nor  bearers  of 
the  statements  they  profess  to  report.  They  cannot  be  accepted 
as  adequate  testimony  for  miracles  and  the  reality  of  Divine 
Revelation. 

Applyii^  these  tests  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  arrived  at 
the  same  results.  Acknowledged  to  be  composed  by  the  same 
author  who  produced  the  third  Synoptic  that  author's  identity  is 
not  thereby  made  more  clear.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
slightest  value  regarding  its  character,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work  itself  teems  to  such  an  extent  with  miraculous  incidents  and 
supernatural  agency  that  the  credibility  of  the  narrative 
requires  an  extraordinary  amount  of  attestation  to  secure  for  it 
any  serious  consideration.  When  the  statements  of  the  author 
are  compared  with  the  emphatic  declarations  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  with  authentic  accounts  of  the  development  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  is  a  l^endary  composi- 
tion of  a  later  day,  which  cannot  be  r^arded  as  sober  and 
credible  history,  and  rather  discredits  than  tends  to  establish  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  with  which  its  pages  so  suspiciously 
abound. 

The  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  required 
no  separate  examination,  because,  even  if  genuine,  they  contain 
no  additional  testimony  to  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation,  beyond 
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the  implied  belief  in  such  doctrines  as  the  Incarnation  and  Resur- 
rection. It  is  unquestionable,  we  suppose,  that  in  some  form  or 
other  the  Apostles  believed  in  these  miractes,  and  the  assumption 
that  they  did  so  supersedes  the  necessity  for  examining  the 
authenticity  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  Apocal3^pse.  In  like 
manner,  the  recognition  as  genuine  of  four  Epistles  of  Paul,  which 
contain  his  testimony  to  miracles,  renders  it  superfluous  to  discuss 
the  authenticity  of  the  other  letters  attributed  to  him. 

The  general  belief  in  miraculous  power  and  its  possession  by 
the  Church  is  brought  to  a  practical  test  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  After  elaborate  consideration  of  his  letters,  we  came  to 
the  unhesitating  conclusion  that,  instead  of  establishing  the  reality 
of  miracles,  the  unconscious  testimony  of  Paul  clearly  demon- 
strates the  facility  with  which  erroneous  inferences  convert  the 
most  natural  phenomena  into  supernatural  occurrences. 

As  a  final  test,  we  carefully  examined  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  Christianity :  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  Jesus.  First  taking  the  four  Gospels,  we  found  that 
their  accounts  of  these  events  are  not  only  full  of  legendary 
matter,  but  that  they  even  contradict  and  exclude  each  other ;  and 
so  far  from  establishing  the  reality  of  such  stupendous  miracles, 
they  show  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements  of 
the  unknown  authors.  Taking  next  the  testimony  of  Paul,  which 
is  more  important  as  at  least  authentic  and  proceeding  from  an 
Apostle  of  whom  we  know  more  than  of  any  other  of  the  early 
missionaries  of  Christianity,  we  saw  that  it  was  indefinite  and 
utterly  insufficient.  His  so-called  ''  circumstantial  account  of  the 
testimony  upon  which  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  rested" 
consists  merely  of  vague  and  undetailed  hearsay,  differing,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  compared,  from  the  statements  in  the  Gospels,  and 
without  other  attestation  than  the  bare  fact  that  it  is  repeated  by 
Paul,  who  doubtless  believed  it,  although  he  had  not  himself  been 
a  witness  of  any  of  the  supposed  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus 
which  he  so  briefly  catalogues.  Paul's  own  personal  testimony  to 
thie  Resurrection  is  limited  to  a  vision  of  Jesus,  of  which  we  have 
no  authentic  details,  seen  many  years  after  the  alleged  miracle. 
Considering  the  peculiar  and  highly  nervous  temperament  of  Paul, 
of  which  he  himself  supplies  abundant  evidence,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  vision  was  purely  subjective,  as 
were  likewise,  in  all  probability,  the  appearances  to  the  excited 
disciples  of  Jesus,  if  they  ever  really  occurred.  The  testimony  of 
Paul  himself,  before  his  imagination  was  stimulated  to  ecstatic 
fervour  by  the  beauty  of  a  spiritualised  religion,  was  an  earnest 
denial  of  the  great  Christian  dogma  emphasised  by  the  active 
persecution  of  those  who  affirmed  it ;  and  a  vision,  especially  in 
the  case  of  one  so  constituted,  supposed  to  be  seen  many  years 
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after  the  fact  of  the  Resurrecticxi  had  ceased  to  be  aquible  of 
verification,  is  not  an  argument  of  convincing  force.  We  were 
compelled  to  pronounce  the  evidence  for  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  absolutely  and  hopelessly  inadequate  to  prove  the 
reality  of  such  stupendous  miracles,  which  must  consequently  be 
unhesitatingly  rejected.  There  is  no  reason  given,  or  even*  con- 
ceivable, why  sdlegations  such  as  these,  arKl  dogmas  affecting 
the  religion  and  even  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  should  be 
accepted  upon  evidence  which  would  be  declared  totally  insufficient 
in  the  case  of  any  common  question  of  property  or  title  before  a 
legal  triburud.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  momentous  the  point 
to  be  established,  the  more  complete  must  be  the  proof  required. 
If  we  test  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived  by  general 
considerations,  we  find  them  everywhere  confirmed  and  established. 

\ .  There  is  nothing  original  in  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  regarded 
as  Divine  Revdation,  and  nothing  new  either  in  the  doctrines  said 
to  have  been  revealed,  or  in  the  miracles  by  which  it  is  alleged  to 
have  been  distinguished.  There  has  not  been  a  single  historical 
religion  largely  held  amongst  men  which  has  not  pretended  to  be 
divinely  revealed,  and  the  written  books  of  which  have  not  been 
represented  as  directly  inspired.  There  is  not  a  doctrine, 
sacrament,  or  rite  of  Christianity  which  has  not  substantially 
formed  part  of  earlier  religions;  and  not  a  single  pliase  of  the 
supernatural  history  of  the  Christ,  from  his  miraculous  conception, 
birth,  and  incarnation,  to  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
which  has  not  had  its  counterpart  in  earlier  mythologies.  Heaven 
and  hell,  with  characteristic  variation  of  details,  have  held  an 
important  place  in  the  eschatology  of  many  creeds  and  races. 
The  same  may  be  said  even  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity, 
the  elevated  precepts  of  which,  although  in  a  less  perfect  and 
cotmected  form,  had  already  suggested  themselves  to  many  noble 
minds  and  been  promulgated  by  ancient  sages  and  philosophers. 
That  this  Inquiry  into  the  reality  of  Divine  Revelation  has  been 
limited  to  the  claim  of  Christianity  has  arisen  solely  from  a 
desire  to  condense  it  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  confine  it  to 
the  only  religion  in  connection  with  which  it  could  practically 
interest  us  now. 

4j  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  and  achievements  of  Chrisdanit)' 
which  can  be  considered  characteristic  of  a  religion  divinely- 
revealed  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Originally  said  to  have 
been  communicated  to  a  single  nation,  specially  selected  as  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  and  for  whom  distinguished  privil^es 
were  said  to  be  reserved,  it  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  by 
that  nation  at  the  time,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  repudiated  by 
its  descendants  with  singular  unanimity  to  the  present  day.  After 
more  than  nineteen  centuries,  this  Divine  scheme  of  salvation  has 
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not  obtained  even  the  nominal  adhesipn  of  more  than  a  third  of  ^ 
the  human  race,  and  if,  in  a  census  of  Christendom,  distinction 
could  now  be  made  of  those  who  no  longer  seriously  believe  in  it 
as  Supernatural  Religion,  Christianity  would  take  a  much  lower 
numerical  position.  Sikya  Muni,  a  teacher  only  second  in 
nobility  of  character  to  Jesus,  and  who,  like  him,  proclaimed  a 
system  of  elevated  morality,  has  even  now  almost  twice  the 
number  of  followers,  although  his  missionaries  never  sought 
converts  in  the  West  Considered  as  a  scheme  Divinely  devised 
as  the  best,  if  not  only,  mode  of  redeeming  the  human  race  and 
saving  them  from  eternal  damnation,  promulgated  by  God  himself 
incarnate  in  human  form,  and  completed  by  his  own  actual 
death  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  such  results  as 
these  can  only  be  regarded  as  practical  failure,  although  they  may 
not  be  disproportionate  for  a  system  of  elevated  morality. 

We  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  determine  how  far  the  great 
Teacher  may,  through  his  own  speculations  or  misunderstood 
spiritual  utterances,  have  suggested  the  supernatural  doctrines 
subsequently  attributed  to  him,  and  by  which  his  whole  history  and 
system  soon  became  transformed;  but  no  one  who  attentively 
studies  the  subject  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  absence  of  such 
dogmas  from  the  earlier  records  of  his  teaching.  It  is  to  the 
excited  veneration  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  that  we  owe  most 
of  the  supernatural  elements  so  characteristic  of  the  age  and 
people.  We  may  look  in  vain,  even  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  for 
the  doctrines  elaborated  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospel  of 
Ephesus.  The  great  transformation  of  Christianity  was  effected  by 
men  who  had  never  seen  Jesus,  and  who  were  only  acquainted 
with  his  teaching  after  it  had  become  transmuted  by  tradition. 
The  fervid  imagination  of  the  East  constructed  Christian  theology. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  development  of  the  creeds  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  certainly  most  instructive  to  observe  the  progres- 
sive boldness  with  which  its  dogmas  were  expanded  by  pious 
enthusiasm.  The  New  Testament  alone  represents  several  stages 
of  dogmatic  evolution.  Before  his  first  followers  had  passed 
away  the  process  of  transformation  had  commenced.  The  disciples,^ 
who  had  so  often  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  Jesus  during  his  / 
life,  piously  distorted  it  after  his  death.  His  simple  lessons  of 
meekness  and  humility  were  soon  forgotten.  With  lamentable 
rapidity,  the  elaborate  structure  of  ecclesiastical  Christianity, 
following  stereotyped  lines  of  human  superstition,  and  deeply 
coloured  by  Alexandrian  philosophy,  displaced  the  simple  morality 
of  Jesus.  Doctrinal  controversy,  which  commenced  amongst  the 
very  Apostles,  has  ever  since  divided  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
body.  The  perverted  ingenuity  of  successive  generations  of 
Churchmen  has  filled  the  world  with  theolc^cal  quibbles,  which 
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naturally  enough  culminate^  in  doctrines  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion and  Papal  Infallibility. 

It  is  sometimes  affirmed,  however,  that  those  who  proclaim 
such  conclusions  not  only  wantonly  destroy  the  dearest  hopes  of 
humanity,  but  remove  the  only  solid  basis  of  morality  ;  and  it  is 
alleged  that,  before  existing  belief  is  disturbed,  the  iconoclast  is 
bound  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  shattered  idol.      To  this 
we  may  reply  that  speech  or  silence  does  not  alter  the  reality 
of  things.     The  recognition  of  Truth  cannot  be  made  dependent 
on  consequences,  or  be  trammelled  by  considerations  of  furious 
expediency.     Its  declaration  in  a  serious  and  suitable  manner  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  judging  can  never  be  premature.     Its 
suppression  caimot  be  effectual,  and  is  only  a  humiliating  compro- 
mise with  conscious  imposture.     Injo  far  as  moralky  is  concerned, 
belief  in  a  system  of  future  rewards  and  piinishme&ts,  aiihougn'of 
an  intensely  degraded  character,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
promoted  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  in  darker  ages  and 
even  in  our  own ;  but  it  may,  we  think,  be  shown  that  education 
and  civilisation  have  done  infinitely  more  to  enforce  its  spirit 
How    far    Christianity    has    promoted    education    and    civilisa- 
tion we  shall   not    here  venture  adequately  to   discuss.      We 
may    emphatically   assert,    however,    that    whatever    beneficial 
efiect  Christianity  has  produced  has  beeri^due».oot.to  its  super- 
natural dogmas,  but  to  its  simple  morality.     DogmaBc  theology, 
on  the  contrary,  has  retarded  education  and  impeded  science. 
Wherever    it    has    been   dominant   civilisation   hsis  stood  stilL 
Science  has  been  judged  and  suppressed  by  the  light  of  a  text  or 
a  chapter  of  Genesis.    Almost  every  great  advance  which  has  been 
made  towards  enlightenment  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  the 
protest  or  the  anathema  of  the  Church.     Submissive  ignorance, 
absolute  or  comparative,  has  been  tacitly  fostered  as  the  most 
desirable  condition  of  the  popular  mind.     '*  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  litde  children,  ye  shall  rx>t  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,''  has  been  the  £stvourite  text  of  Doctors  of 
Divinity  with  a  stock  of  incredible  dogmas  difficult  of  assimilation 
by  the  virile  mind.      Even  now  the  friction  of  theological  resis- 
tance   is  a  constant    waste    of   intellectual  power.     The  early 
enunciation  of  so  pure  a  system  of  morality,  and  one  so  in- 
telligiUe  to  the  simple  as  well  as  profound  to  the  wise,  was 
of  great  value  to  the  world ;  but,  experience  being  once  S3^tema- 
tised  and  codified,  if  higher  principles  do   not    constrain  us, 
society  may  safely  be  left  to  see  morals  sufficiently  obsarred. 
It   is  true  that,  notwithstanding  its   fluctuating  rules,   moralit}' 
has  hitherto   assumed    the  character   of  a    Divine   institution; 
but  its  sway  has  not,  in  consequeiKe,  been  more  real  than  it  must 
be  as  the  simple  result  of  human  wisdom  and  the  outcome  of 
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social  exp>erience.  The  choice  of  a  noble  life  is  no  longer  a 
theological  question,  and  ecclesiastical  patents  of  truth  and 
uprightness  have  finally  expired.  Morality,  which  has  ever 
changed  its  complexion  and  modified  its  injunctions  according  to 
social  requirements,  will  necessarily  be  enforced  as  part  of  human 
evolution,  and  is  not  dependent  on  religious  terrorism  or  super- 
stitious persuasion.  If  we  are  supposed  to  say,  Cut  bono  f  and 
only  practise  morality,  or  be  ruled  by  right  principles,  to  gain  a 
heaven  or  escape  a  hell,  there  is  nothing  lost ;  for  such  grudging 
and  calculated  morality  is  merely  a  spurious  imitation  which  can 
as  well  be  produced  by  social  compubion.  But  if  we  have  ever 
been  really  penetrated  by  the  pure  spirit  of  morality,  if  we  have  in 
any  degree  attained  that  elevation  of  mind  which  instinctively 
turns  to  the  true  and  noble  and  shrinks  from  the  baser  level  of 
thought  and  action,  we  shall  feel  no  need  of  the  stimulus  of  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state  which  has  for 
so  long  been  represented  as  essential  to  Christianity. 

The  argument  so  often  employed  by  theologians,  that  Divine 
Revelation  is  necessary  for  man,  and  that  certain  views  con- 
tained in  that  Revelation  are  required  by  our  moral  conscious- 
ness, is  purely  imaginary  and  derived  from  the  Revelation  which 
it  seeks  to  maintain.  The  only  thing  absolutely-necessary  for  man 
is  Truth ;  and  to  that,  and  that  alone,  must  our  moral  conscious- 
ness adapt  itself.  Reason  and  experience  forbid  the  expectation 
that  we  can  acquire  any  knowledge  otherwise  than  through  natural 
channels.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  be  supematurally  nourished 
as  supematurally  informed.  To  complain  that  we  do  not  know  all 
that  we  desire  to  know  is  foolish  and  unreasonable.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  complaining  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  differently 
constituted.  To  attain  the  full  altitude  of  the  Knowable,  whatever 
that  may  be,  should  be  our  earnest  aim,  and  more  than  this  is  not 
for  humanity. 

We  gain  more  than  we  lose  by  awaking  to  find  that  our  theology 
is  human  invention,  and  our  eschatologyan  unhealthy  dream.  We  are 
freed  from  the  incubus  of  base  Hebrew  mythology,  and  from  doctrines 
of  Divine  government  which  outrage  morality  and  set  cruelty  and 
injustice  in  the  place  of  holiness.  If  we  have  to  abandon  cherished 
anthropomorphic  visions  of  future  blessedness,  the  details  of 
which  are  either  of  unseizable  dimness  or  of  questionable  joy,  we 
are  at  least  delivered  from  quibbling  discussions  of  the  meaning 
of  aitoviosi  and  our  eternal  hope  is  unclouded  by  the  doubt 
whether  mankind  is  to  be  tortured  in  hell  for  ever  and  a  day,  or 
for  a  day  without  the  ever.  At  the  end  of  life  there  may  be  no 
definite  vista  of  a  Heaven  glowing  with  the  light  of  apocalyptic 
imagination,  but  neither  will  there  be  the  unutterable  horror  of  a 
Purgatory  or  a  Hell,  lurid  with  flames,  for  the  helpless  victims  of 
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an  unjust  but  omnipotent  Creator.  To  entertain  such  libeUous 
representations  at  all  as  part  of  the  contents  of  "  Divine  Revela- 
tion/' it  was  necessary  to  assert  that  man  was  incompetent  to  judge 
of  the  ways  of  the  God  of  Revelation,  and  must  not  sui^)Ose  him 
endowed  with  the  perfection  of  human  conceptions  of  justice  and 
mercy,  but  submit  to  call  wrong  right  and  right  wrong  at  the  foot 
of  an  almighty  Despot.  But  now  the  reproach  of  such  leasoning 
is  shaken  from  our  shoulders,  and  returns  to  the  Jewish  superstition 
from  which  it  sprang. 

Let  us  ask  what  has  actually  been  destroyed  by  such  an  inquiry 
pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Can  Truth  by  any  means  be 
made  less  true?  Can  reality  be  melted  into  thin  air?  The 
supposed  Revelation  not  being  a  reality,  that  which  has  been 
destroyed  is  only  an  illusion,  and  that  which  is  left  is  the  truth. 
Losing  belief  in  it  and  its  contents,  we  have  lost  nothing  but  that 
which  the  traveller  loses  when  the  mirage,  which  has  displayed 
cool  waters  and  green  shades  before  him,  melts  swiftly  avay. 
There  were  no  cool  fountains  really  there  to  allay  his  thirst ;  no 
flowery  meadows  for  his  wearied  limbs ;  his  pleasure  was  delusion, 
and  the  wilderness  is  blank.  Rather  the  mirage,  with  its  pleasant 
illusion,  is  the  human  cry,  than  the  desert  with  its  barrenness. 
Not  so,  is  the  friendly  warning ;  seek  not  vainly  in  the  desert  that 
which  is  not  there,  but  turn  rather  to  other  horizons  and  to  surer 
hopes.  Do  not  waste  life  clinging  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas  which 
represent  no  eternal  verities,  but  search  elsewhere  for  truth  which 
may  haply  be  found. 
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traditional  view  of  autnorship  un- 
supported by  evidence,  590  f. ;  the 
personal  sections,  591  f.;  could  not 
have  been  written  by  companion  of 
Paul,  595  f. ;   comparison  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  595  f.  ;  theory  of 
authorship    of    Timothy,    598    f.  ; 
personal  sections  do  not  solve  prob- 
lems, 599  f.;  considerations  exclud- 
ing   Luke  by  proving  later  date, 
6(X>  f.  ;    use  of  works  of  Josephus 
by  author,  605  f.  ;  consequent  date, 
611  ;   original  purpose  of  author, 
613  L;    parallelism  between  Peter 
and  Paul,  617  f. ;  the  speeches  in, 
618  f. ;     speeches     composed    by 
author,  621  f. ;   speeches  of  Peter 
and  Paul  compared,  623  f.  ;   sup- 
posed traces  of  translation,  629  f.  ; 
incongruities  in    speech   of  Peter, 
632  fT ;   is  its  account  of  primitive 
Christianity  true,  638  f.;  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  in,  659  f. ;  no  other  evi- 


dence of  Stephen's  existence,  661  f. ; 
his  trial  in,  062  f. ;  based  on  that  of 
Jesus,  663  f.;  how  could  Stephen's 
speech  have  been  reported,  065  f. ; 
errors  in  the  speech,  666  f. ;  speech 
examined,  667  f.;  the  speech  com- 
posed by  author,  670  f.;  Philip  and 
tlie  Eunuch  in,  673  f. ;  raising  of  Tabi- 
tha  from  dead  by  Peter,  676  f. ;  Peter 
and  Cornelius  in,  677  f.;  Paul  and 
Ananias  in,  679  f.;    Peter  in  the 
house  of  a  tanner  in  Joppa,  681 ; 
supposed  abrogation  of  Mosaic  pro- 
scriptions, 681  ;  statements  of,  com- 
pared with  Paul's  Epistles,  686  f.; 
Paul's  visits  to  Jerusalem  in,  com- 
pared with  Paul's  Epistles,  687  f.; 
question  of  circumdsion  at  Antioch, 
700  f.,  709  f.;  council  at  Jerusalem 
and  Paul's  Epistles,  703  f. ;  Peter's 
speech,  706   f. ;    speech  of  James, 
711    f. ;    speeches    composed    by 
author,  713  f.;  theApostohc  Decree, 
714  f.;    the  Decree  composed   by 
author,  716  f.;   Paul's  account  ex- 
cludes Decree,  718  f.;   no  trace  of 
Decree  anywhere,  723  f.;  the  alleged 
circumcision  of  Titus,  725  f. ;  l^ul 
preaches  a  different  Gospel,  729  f. ; 
the  final  agreement  of  the  Council, 
730   f. ;    alleged    circumcision    of 
Timothy,  736  f. ;  Paul's  relation  to 
the  Twelve  misrepresented  in,  743  f. ; 
conclusion :    Acts    not     historical, 
750  f. ;  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in,  781  f. ; 
the  account  in,  must  be  rejected, 

787  f.;    origin  of  the  account  in, 

788  f.;  the  Ascension  in,  844  f.; 
representation  of  Paul's  vision  in, 
not  historical,  867  f. 

Alford,  Dean,  on  discrepancy  regard- 
ing appearances  of  Je^us,  843,  n.  2. 

Angelology  and  Demonology  of  Jews, 
61  f. 

Apocalypse  of  John,  referred   to   as 
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Scripture  by  Justin  Martyr,  i88  f., 
512  f.;  in  Ouion  of  Maratori,  429  f.; 
testimony  of  Papias  according  to 
Andrew  of  Csesarea,  485  f. ;  Diony- 
sios  of  Alexandria  denies  author- 
^p  of  John,  511,  513  f.;  LUcke*s 
aigument  on  it,  511  f.;  de  Wette's 
argument,  512;  Ewald's  argument, 
512,  515  f.;  external  argument  for 
John's  authorship,  512  f.;  Melito  of 
Sardis  wrote  on  it,  513  ;  assigned  to 
Cerinthus,  514 ;  certainty  of  date  of, 
514  ;  objection  on  ground  of  author's 
calUng  himself  <* Servant  of  Christ" 
only,  514  f.;  Judaistic  diaracter  of, 
510  f.;  character  of  John  in  Synop- 
tics, 519  f.;  this  strongly  in  favour 
of  his  authorship,  521  f.;  attacks 
Paul  in  Epistles  to  the  Churches, 
522  f.,  747  f. 

ApolUnaris,  Claudius,  395  f.;  fragments 
attributed  to  him,  395 ;  on  the  Pass- 
over, 395  f.;  no  evidence  for  fourth 
Gospel,  505. 

Arnola,  Dr.,  on  Miracles,  12. 

Ascensio  Isaia^  referred  to  by  Origen 
and  Epiphanius,  61,  n.  5 ;  Angel  of 
Sun  and  Moon,  61. 

Ascension,  Resurrection  and,  evidence 
of  the  Gospels,  808  f.;  not  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  846 ;  evidence  of  Paul 
for,  851  f.;  evidence  inadequate, 
872  f. 

Athenagoras,  cosmical  theories  of,  72 ; 
worksascribed  to  him,  398  f. ;  alleged 
references  to  Synoptics,  399  f.;  no 
evidence  for  fourth  Gospel  in,  505  ; 
his  Logos  doctrine  not  that  of  Gos- 
pel, 505- 

Atterbury,   Bishop,    Christianity    can 

only  be  attested  by  miracles,  3  f. 
Augustine,  Saint,  demonologv  of,  79  f. ; 
on  antipodes,  80  f. ;  miracles  report- 
ed by,  100  f. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  on  clean  and 
unclean  animals,  81  f.;  account  of, 
137  f.;  identity  of  author,  137;  date 
of,  138  f.;  alleged  use  of  Synoptics 
examined,  139  f.;  alleged  reference 
to  fourth  Gospel,  435  f. 

Basilides,  fragments  of  writings  of, 
322  f.;  opinions  of  Tischendorf  and 
Westcott  regarding  them,  322  f.; 
his  gospel,  323  f.;  statements  of 
Agrippa  Castor,  323  f. ;  alleged  quo- 
tations from  Synoptics,  325  f. ;  alleged 


statements  of  Hi(^x>lytus,  327  C; 
they  do  not  refer  to  mm,  but  to  his 
followers,  328  f.;  alleged  references 
to  fourth  Gospel,  498  f. 

Beelen,  on  :  "to  the  Jew  first,"  734, 
n.  I. 

Beyschlag,  his  view  of  some  appear- 
ances of  Jesus,  856,  n.  4. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  on  brain  im- 
pressions, 877. 

Butler,  Bishop,  Christianity  beyond 
reason,  3 ;  so  can  only  be  proved 
by  miracles,  3  f. 

Canons  of  Criticism  r^arding  Gos- 
pels, 122  f.;  illustrations  of,  122  £, 
308. 

Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  spectral  illnsioos, 
878  f. ;  occurring  to  many  at  same 
time,  881. 

Celsus,  his  work :  True  Doctrine,  422  f. ; 
Origen's  refutation,  422  f.;  date, 
422  f.,^27  ;  Origen's  ignorance  re- 

fEirding  him,  422  f. ;  no  evidence  for 
ynoptics,  427  ;  nor  for  fourth  Gos- 
pel, 507. 
Christianity,  not  the  only  religioo 
claiming  to  be  divinely  revealed,  1  f. ; 
evidence  for  it  must  be  supernatural, 
2  f. ;  primitive,  638  f. ;  only  a  sect 
of  Judaism,  641  i, ;  the  Synoptics  a 
history  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  642  fl ; 
Jesus  upheld  Mosaism,  646  f. ;  Prose- 
lytes, 653  f. ;  development  of,  749  f, 
Clement   of  Alexandria,   his  oosmical 

theories,  71  f.,  77  f. 
Clement  of  Rome,  on  the  Phoenix,  81 ; 
I  Epistle  to  Corinthians,  128  f.;  date, 
129  f.  ;    allefired   use  of  Synoptics, 
131  f.;  no  references  to  fourth  Gos- 
pel, 435- 
Clementines,  Cosmical  theories  of,  77 
f.;  how  composed,  299  f. ;    not  b}' 
Clement  of  Rome,  29S  f. ;  date  of  the 
Homilies,  ^00  f. ;  alWed  quotations 
of   Synoptics,    301    t.  ;     animositj 
against  Paul,  318  f.;    discovery  of 
concluding  portion  by  Dressel,  486; 
alleged  reference  to  fourth  Gospel, 
486  f. ;  quotation  from  Apocryi^ial 
Gospel,  489 ;  its  views  opposed  to 
those  of  fourth  Gospel,  ^59  f.;  es- 
sential   identity    of    Juda^m    and 
Christianity  maintained  in,  492  f ; 
they  maintain  that  Jesus  preiched 
only  one  }rear,  496. 
Credner,  on  Cftnon  of  Maratori  and 
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fourth  Gospel,  509 ;    his  mament 
for  John  as  author  of  fourth  Gospel, 

523^. 
Cyprian   of   Carthage,   on     Demons, 

73- 

Demonology  and  Angelology  of  Jews, 
64  f. 

Diognetus,  Epistle  to,  author  un- 
known, 320  f. ;  last  two  chapters  by 
different  author,  321  f.;  date,  321  ; 
no  references  to  Synoptics,  321  ; 
claimed  as  witness  for  fourth  Gospel, 

496  f. ;  final  statement  of  the  case, 

497  f. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  argues   that 

fourth  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  not 
by  same  author,  511  ;  attributes 
Gospel  to  Apostle  John,  511. 
Dion^ius  of  Corindi,  fragments  of  his 
wntings  and  date,  381  f.;  interpre- 
tations of  Scriptures  of  the  Lard, 

382  f. ;  TischendorTs  and  Westcott's 
strange  inferences,  382  f.;  refuted, 

383  f. ;  no  evidence  for  fourth  Gos- 
pel, 505- 

DoUinger,  Dr.  von,  on  the  Charismata, 

775.  777  f- 

Enoch,  Book  of,  on  Angels  and 
Demons,  59  f. 

Eusebius,  Angelology  and  Demon- 
ology,  79  f. ;  silence  of,  270  f. ;  on 
Hegesippus,  270  f.;  on  Papias, 
276  f.,  290  f. ;  on  Pantsenus,  291  f. ; 
on  Matdiew's  Gospel,  292  f.;  on 
Tatian's  Diatessaron,  370  f. 

Ewald,  on  miracles,  19,  n.  I ;  on 
authorship  of  fourth  Gospel,  512  f.; 
his  theory  regarding  its  composition, 
538  f.,  558  f.;  on  Luke  as  author  of 
Acts,  5m  f.;  on  belief  r^arding 
souls  of  dead,  888,  n.  i. 

Farrar,  Dr.,  if  miracles  incredible 
Christianity  false,  7 ;  on  Hume's 
argument,  45  f. ;  on  earthquake  and 
resurrection  of  saints  at  Crucifixion, 
317  f.;  on  "some  doubted,"  842, 
n.  I  ;  on  subjectivity  of  authors  of 
Gospels,  847 ;  on  Westcott's  remarks 
on  Resurrection,  847,  n.  2 ;  his  view 
of  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Cephas, 
856,  n.  I,  882;  objections  to  visions 
being  subjective,  £(98,  n.  i. 

Fathers,  The,  their  cosmical  theories, 

71  f. 


Gfrorbr,  his  view  of  fourth  Gospel, 
558  f.;  his  view  of  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  Cephas,  856,  n.  I  ;  his 
**  Scheintod"  theory,  875,  n.  i. 

Gospel,  The  fourth,  External  evidence 
for.  435  ^-i  statement  regarding  it 
in  Canon  of  Muratori,  007  f. ;  Canon 
ascribes  it  to  John,  500  f. ;  Credner 
argues  it  ascribes  it  to  another,  509  ; 
authorship  and  character  of,  510  f.; 
difference  of  Greek  between  it  and 
Apocalypse,  51  x  f.;  not  both  by 
same  author,  511  f.;  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  assigns  it  to  John,  511, 
5 1 3  f. ;  Lttcke  on  this  problem,  5 1 1  f. ; 
de  Wette's  argument,  512  f.;  ex- 
ternal evidence  for  John  as  author 
of  Apocalypse,  512  f.;  character  of 
John  in  Synoptics  proves  his  author- 
ship of  Apocalypse,  516  f.;  and 
against  his  authorship  of  Gfospel, 
522  f. ;  its  Greek  compared  with  that 
of  Apocalypse,  524  f.;  the  Logos 
doctrine,  525  f. ;  its  animosity  against 
Jews,  526  f. ;  author  not  a  Jew,  526  f. ; 
errors  from  that  fact,  527  f. ;  state- 
ments regarding  Pool  oi  Bethesda 
examined,  529  \. ;  regarding  woman 
of  Samaria,  531  f.;  indications  in 
Synoptics,  532  f. ;  the  desciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  535  f. ;  chap.  xxi. ,  538  f. ; 
Ewald's  theory  r^^arding  it,  538  f. ; 
author  not  eye-witness  of  scenes 
described,  545  f. ;  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  it  and  Synoptics,  548 
f. ;  few  miracles  in  common,  551  f. ; 
the  last  supper,  552  f. ;  the  arrest, 
553  f. ;  the  inscription  on  the  Cross, 
554,  810;  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
555  f.;  the  teaching  of  Jesus  pro- 
foundly different  from  that  of  Sy- 
noptics, 557  f.;  Gfr6rer*s  view  of 
John's  authorship,  559  f.;  the 
arguments  destroy  its  historical 
value,  560  f.;  artificial  construc- 
tion, 561  f.;  Paschal  controversy 
against  John's  authorship,  563  f.; 
Irenseus  on  necessity  for  four  gospels, 
564  f.;  its  testimony  of  no  ^ue 
for  miracles,  565 ;  its  evidence  for 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  808  f. ; 
chronology  of  Passion  Week,  810  ; 
parting  the  garments,  811;  the  two 
male&ctors,  811  f.;  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  813  ;  the  sayings  on  the  Cross, 
814  f.;  miracles  during  the  Cruci- 
fixion, 816 ;    thrust  of  spear    and 
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Cmrifragium,  820  f.;  the  Descent 
from  the  cross,  823  f.;  the  Entomb- 
ment, 824  f.;  the  Embalmment, 
825  f.;  the  Resurrection,  829  f.; 
Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Sepulchre, 
835  f.;  appearance  to  the  Eleven, 
839  f.;  incredulity  of  Thomas,  841  f.; 
the  Ascension,  844  f. 
Gospels,  The  Synoptic,  the  evidence  , 
required  for,  121  f.;  canons  of  criti- 
cism, 122  f.;  result  of  examination 
of  evidence  regarding  them,  433  f. ; 
they  give  a  history  of  Jesus  the  i 
Messiah,  642  f.;  the  suffering 
Messiah,  644  f. ;  their  evidence  for 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  808  f. ; 
chronology  of  Passion  Week,  810  f. ; 
inscription  on  the  Cross,  554  f., 
810;  parting  of  the  garments,  811  ; 
the  two  malefiictors,  811  f. ;  the 
mocking  speeches,  812  f.;  the  say- 
ings on  the  Cross,  814  f. ;  miracles 
during  the  Crucifixion,  816  f. ;  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  823  f. ;  the 
Entombment,  824  f.;  the  Embalm- 
ment, 825  f. ;  watch  at  the  Sepul- 
chre, 827  f.;  the  Resurrection, 
829  f.;  the  journey  to  Emmaus, 
837  f. ;  the  Ascension,  844  f. ;  famili- 
arity with  resurrection  of  dead, 
848  f.;  episode  of  Transfiguration, 
•849  f. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  a  god 
understood,  43,  n.  2. 

Harris,  Dr.  Rendel,  on  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  151,  n.  i,  441 ; 
on  Bar-Hebraeus  and  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian,  375  ;  on  Arabic  Diatessaron, 
380. 

Hegesippus,  account  of  and  date,  268 
f. ;  use  of  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews, 270  f.  ;  fragments  of  his  works, 
270  f.  ;  his  account  of  martyrdom  of 
James  the  Just,  272  f.  ;  alleged  refer- 
ences to  Synoptics,  272  f.  ;  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Stephanus 
Gobarus,  275 ;  alleged  reference  to 
fourth  Gospel,  474  f. 

Heracleon  and  Ptolemsus,  date  408  f. ; 
Tischendorf  s  argument,  409  f. ;  re- 
frited,  411  f.;  alleged  references  to 
Synoptics,  421  f.;  no  evidence  for 
fourth  Gospel,  506. 

Hennas,  see  Shepherd. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  subject  to  involun- 
tary visual  mipressions,  878. 


Heurtley,  Dr.,  Christianity  must  be 
attested  by  miracles,  4. 

Hibbert,  Dr.,  on  spectral  illusions, 
880  f. 

Hippolytus,  his  referencres  to  BasiHdfs 
and  his  school,  328  f.  ;  references  to 
Valentinus  and  bis  sdiool,  330  C  ; 
unwarrantable  assertions  of  Tischen- 
dorf regarding  him,  330  f. 

Holsten,  on  cry  from  Cross,  876,  n.  i. 

Hume,  his  argument  on  miracles,  45  f. 

Ignatius,  Epistles  of,  158  f.;  their 
different  forms,  158  f.  ;  question  of 
their  date  and  authenticity,  162  f. : 
arguments  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  163  f. ; 
on  case  of  Paul,  104  ;  on  case  of 
Peregrinus,  164  f.  ;  reasons  for 
believing  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  in 
Antioch  and  not  in  Rome,  166  f.  ; 
evidence  of  John  Malalas,  168  £  ; 
remains  of,  interred  long  in  Antioch, 
170  f.  ;  Epistles  spurious,  171 ; 
alleged  references  to  Synoptics,  171 
f.  ;  alleged  references  to  fouith 
Gospel,  441  f' 

Irenseus,  his  argument  agsdnst  disciples 
of  Valentinus,  332  f. ;  date  of  his 
work  against  Heresies,  411  f.  ;  quo- 
tations from  Presbyters,  479  f.;  on 
necessity  for  four  Gospels,  564  £. 

Jerome,  on  Pantsenus,  291  f.;  on 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  James,  857. 

Josephus,  on  King  Solomon  and 
demons,  69  f. ;  Jewish  superstitions, 

70  f. ;  use  of  his  works,  by  author  of 
third  Synoptic  and  Acts,  605  f.: 
Ascension  of  Moses,  846. 

Jowett,  Dr. ,  on  Paul's  relation  to  party 
of  Circumcision,  746,  n.  2. 

Judas,  different  accounts  of  his  death, 
by  Papias,  296;  in  Acts,  632  f., 
636  f. ;  in  third  Synoptic,  637. 

Justin     Martyr,     cosmical     theories, 

71  f. ;  account  of,  181  f.  ;  date  of 
his  works,  182  f. ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles,  182  f. ;  not  our  Gospels, 
184  f.  ;  title  does  not  indicate 
plurality  of  Gospels,  186  f.  ;  read  in 
Christian  assemblies,  187  f.;  refcis 
to  Apocalvpse  of  John  as  prophecy, 
188  f.;  re^rences  to  Old  Testament, 
188  f. ;  descent  of  Jesus  always  traced 
through  Mary,  190  f. ;  removal  of 
Joseph  to  Bethlehem  from  uncanoQ- 
ical  source,  194  f.  ;  genealogies  of 
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Jesus  different  from  Synoptics,  195  f. ; 
also  birth  and  infancy,  196  f. ;  Magi 
from  Arabia,  19S  f.;  Jesus  believed 
to  be  carpenter,  199  ^  ;  narrative  of 
baptism,  200  f.  ;  miracles  of  Jesus 
explained  as  magical  art,  204  f. ; 
peculiarities  of  trial  of  Jesus,  205  f. ; 
similarity  to  Gospel  of  Peter,  207  f. ; 
Agony  in  Garden,  208  f. ;  details  of 
Crucifixion,  210  f.  ;  alleged  use  of 
Synoptics  examined,  216  f.;  com- 
parisons of  references  to  Sermon  on 
Mount  with  Synoptics,  219  f.  ; 
systematic     variation    from     them, 

240  f.;   further  alleged  references, 

241  f.;  allied  quotations  advanced 
by  Dr.  Westcott  examined,  243  f.; 
summary  of  result,  257  f. ;  saying  of 
Jesus  imknown  to  Synoptics,  2^  f. ; 
was  name  of  Peter  connected  with 
the  "Memoirs,"  261  f.;  Gospel  of 
Peter  and  of  the  Hebrews,  262  f. ; 
result  regarding  allied  quotations, 
266  f. ;  alleged  references  to  fourth 
Gospel,  440  f.;  his  Ix>gos  doctrine 
derived  from  Philo,  449  f. ;  and  from 
Old  Testament  and  its  Apocrypha, 
454  f. ;  his  narratives  of  Jesus  opposed 
to  those  of  fourth  Gospel,  437  f. 

Lactantius,  Angelology  and  Demon- 
ology  of,  78  f.  ;  on  antipodes,  So. 

Liddon,  Dr.,  necessity  of  miraculous 
evidence,  22,  n.  i. 

Lightfoot,  John,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Catherine  Hall,  on  Jewish  super- 
stition, 57  f.,  885  f. 

Lightfoot,  Dr.,  on  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  150  f.;  on  martyr 
journey  of^  Ignatius,  163  f.;  on  case 
of  Paul,  164 ;  on  case  of  Peregrinus, 
i64f.;  on  John  Malalas,  168  f.;  on 
Papias  in  Chronicon  Paschale^  278, 
n.  6 ;  on  Oracles  of  God,  287,  n.  2  ; 
on  I  Cor.  X.  on  the  Apostles  of  the 
Circumcision,  654,  n.  i,  656,  n.  2 
and  n.  3;  on  *'  Many  days  "  of  Acts, 
690,  n.  I  and  3  ;  on  visits  of  Paul 
to  Jerusalem,  701,  n.  2 ;  on  Judaisers 
in  Paul's  Epistle,  713,  n.  3 ;  on  i 
Cor.  xii.  10,  763,  n.  4. 

Logos  doctrine,  in  Canonical  Epistles, 
449  f. ;  in  Philo,  450  f. ;  sources  of, 
in  Justin  Martyr,  453  f.;  in  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha,  454  f. 

LUcke  on  authorship  of  fourth  Gospel, 

5"  f- 


Luke,  Gospel  of,  alleged  to  be  muti- 
lated by  Marcion,  348  f. ;  views  of 
critics  on  this,  348  f.;  Sanda/s 
linguistic  analysis  proves  it  to  be 
original  of  Marcion  s  gospel,  361  f. ; 
the  consequence  of  this,  362  f.; 
statement  m  Canon  of  Muratori, 
429 ;  circumstances  excluding  Luke's 
authorship,  600  f.;  indications  of 
date  of,  001  f.,  611 ;  use  of  works  of 
Josephus,  605  f. ;  the  journey  to 
Emmaus,  837  f. ;  appearance  to  the 
Eleven,  838  f. 

Mansbl,  Dean,  miracles  inseparable 
from  Christianity,  5  f.;  analysis  of 
miracles,  23  f. ;  argument  of  Efficient 
Cause,  24  f. ;  assumption  of  a  Per- 
sonal God,  40  f. 

Marcion,  account  of,  344  f. ;  his  work 
Antitheses^  346  f. ;  attacked  by  Ter- 
tullian,  346  f.;  his  gospel,  348  f.; 
views  of  critics,  34S  f.;  works  of 
Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  against 
him,  352  f. ;  Reuss  on  him,  353  f. ; 
was  his  gospel  that  of  Luke,  354  f. ; 
views  of  Hahn,  Ritschl,  Volkmar, 
and  Hilgenfeld,  355  f. ;  Dr.  Sanda/s 
linguistic  analysis  proves  it  a  muti- 
lated Luke,  361  f.  ;  his  views 
adopted,  361  ;  result,  362  f.;  no 
evidence  of  his  knowing  other 
Synoptics,  363  f.  ;  no  evidence  that 
he  knew  fourth  Gospel,  499  f. 

Mark,  Gospel  of,  tradition  of  Papias, 
278  f. ;  Mark  said  to  be  interpreter 
of  Peter,  279  f. ;  this  tradition 
examined,  281  f.;  not  applicable  to 
our  Gospel,  283  f. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of,  account  of  Papias, 
286  f. ;  meaning  of  Oracles  ot  the 
Lord,  287  f.;  not  applicable  to  our 
Gospel,  281  f. ;  Matthew  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  286  f. ;  our  Gospel  Greek, 
290  f.  ;  not  a  translation,  295  f.; 
not  that  described  by  Papias,  295  f. ; 
a  history  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
642  f.;  the  last  appearance  of  Jesus, 
842. 

Melitoof  Sardis,  387  f.;  Dr.  Westcott's 
interpretation  of  his  mention  of  '*  Old 
Books,''  387  f.;  translation  of  frag- 
ment, 388 ;  no  reference  to  New 
Testament,  388  f. ;  ignorance  of 
Melito  of  books  of  O.  T.,  391  f.; 
other  supposed  works  of,  392  f. ;  no 
evidence  for  fourth  Gospel,  505. 
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Messiah,  Synoptics  the  history  of  Jesus 
as  the,  642  f.  ;  a  saffering,  644  f. 

Meyer  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  784  f. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  Hume's  argument  on 
miracles,  46  f. 

Milman,  Dean,  on  the  Age  of  Miracles, 
^6  f.;  on  demoniacal  possession, 
84  f.;  on  martyrdom  in  reign  of 
Trajan,  166,  n.  i ;  account  of  earth- 
quake at  Antioch,  168  ;  on  miracles 
at  Crucifixion,  818,  n.  1,882. 

Miracles,  necessary  to  attest  Revela- 
tion, I  f. ;  dual  character,  7  f.  ; 
incompetent  to  perform  function, 
10  f.  ;  their  relation  to  order  of 
Nature,  18  f. ;  the  Age  of,  55  f.  ; 
permanent  stream  of  miraculous  pre- 
tension, 83  f. ;  Christian  and  Pagan, 

91  f.  ;  continuance  of  miraculous 
power,  92  f. ;  ecclesiastical,  93  f. ;  of 
Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  97  ;  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  97  f. ;  of  St. 
Anthony,  98  f.;  reported  by  St. 
Augustine,  100  f.;  m  relation  to 
superstition,  109  f.;  no  distinction 
between  Gospel  and  other,  no  f.; 
alleged  belief  of  civilised  world, 
1 16  f. ;  evidence  required  for,  1 18  f. ; 
direct  evidence  for,  753  f.;  no  one 
claims  directly  to  have  worked  a 
miracle,  756  f.  ;  the  evidence  of 
Paul,  756  f. ;  proportionate  evidence 
for,  803  f. 

Mozley,  Dr.,  Christianity  must  be 
attested  by  miracles,  4  f.;  real 
character  of  miracles,  1 1  f. ;  analysis 
of  miracles,  22  f. ;  a^;ument  regard- 
ing Efficient  Cause,  25  f. ;  miracles 
asserted  to  be  not  contrary  to  Order 
of  Nature,  28  f.;  the  argument  from 
experience,  33  f.  ;  assumption  of 
Personal  Deity,  XJ  f. ;  asserts  distinc- 
tive character  of  Christian  miracles, 

92  f.  ;  alleged  difference  between 
Gospel  and  other  miracles,  112  f. 

Muratori,  Canon  of,  described,  428  f. ; 
statement  regarding  Luke's  Gospel, 
429 ;  other  books,  429  f ;  date,  430  f. ; 
statement  regarding  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  430  f. ;  statement  regarding 
composition  of  fourth  Gospel,  507  \. 

Neandbr,  on  martyrdom  of  Ignatius, 
167  ;  rejects  Ignatian  Epistles,  167; 
on  views  of  CUmentine  Homilies 
opposed  to  fourth  Gospel,  489  f., 
496 ;  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  784, 786. 


Newman,  Dr.,  Miracles  necessary  to 
prove  Revelation,  4 ;  their  evidential 
value,  9  f. ;  on  tendency  of  ret^^ioos 
minds  to  superstition,  56  f. 

Origen,  his  cosmical  theories,  75  f.; 
on  Resurrection,  892. 

Palby,  on  miracles,  40  f. ;  areanieDt 
against  Hume,  51  f.;  on  Paul  s  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  698,  n.  2. 

Papiasof  Hierapolis,  miracle  narrated 
Dy>  93;  date  of,  276;  fragmeots 
of  his  Exposition,  276  f.;  his 
statements  regarding  Presbyteis, 
276  f.  ;  tradition  rcgsuding 
Mark,  277  f.;  preferred  tradi- 
tion to  written  works,  277,  297  f.; 
not  applicable  to  onr  second  Sjmop- 
tic,  28  if.;  account  of  Gospel  ascribed 
to  Matthew,  286  f.;  meaning  of 
**  Oracles  of  the  Lord,"  287  f. ;  work 
not  the  same  as  our  first  Synoptic, 
289  f. ;  used  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
297  f. ;  on  death  of  Judas,  296 : 
woman  accused  of  many  sins  fixHn 
Gospel  of  Hebrews,  297 ;  no  evidence 
for  fourth  Gospel,  477  f. ;  argument 
of  Tischendorf  on  supposed  use  of 
Epistle  of  John,  478  f.;  statement 
regarding  him  and  fourth  Gospel  in 
Latin  MS.,  479  f.;  Irenaeos  and 
quotations  from  Presbyters,  479  f.; 
not  the  Presbyters  of  Papias,  482  f. : 
hb  testimony  to  Apocalypse,  485  f. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  animositv  against 
him  in  Clementines,  3181.;  attacks 
on  him  in  Apocalypse,  522  f.,  747  f.; 
parallelism  between  him  and  Peter 
m  Acts,  617  f. ;  shows  no  knowledge 
of  Stephen,  661  f.;  Ananias  and,  in 
Acts,  679  f.;  Epistles  of,  compoxcd 
with  Acts,  686  f. ;  his  actions  after 
conversion  in  Epistles  and  Acts 
compared,  687  f. ;  visits  to  Jerusalem 
in  Epistles  and  Acts  compared, 
689  f. ;  question  of  circumcision  at 
Antiodi  m  Acts,  700  f. ;  compared 
with  Epistles,  701  f. ;  the  Council  at 
Jerusalem  not  mentioned  b^,  703  f. : 
Peter's  speech,  706  f. ;  his  quarrel 
with  Peter,  708  f.;  his  writings 
exclude  Apostolic  Decree,  718  \,\ 
alleged  circumcision  of  Titus  in 
Acts,  725  f.;  his  irony  regarding 
Apostles,  726  f.;  final  attitude  ^ 
Apostles  mere  toleration,  729;   be 
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preaches  a  different  Gospel,  730  f. ; 
gave  no  preference  to  Jews,  732  f. ; 
his  alleged  circumcision  of  Timothy 
not  historic,  736  f. ;  his  whole  con- 
duct in  Acts  opposed  to  his  prin- 
ciples, 739  f.;  his  relations  to  the 
Twelve,  744  f.;  his  testimony  for 
miracles,  763  f.;  nature  of  the 
Charismata,  768  f.;  on  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  779  f.,  790  f.;  does  not 
mean  foreign  languages,  790  f. ;  Inter- 
pretation of  Tongues,  793  f.;  on 
abuse  of  the  Gifts,  794  f. ;  probable 
nature  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  797  f. ; 
his  Stake  in  the  flesh,  799  f.;  his 
evidence  for  miracles,  801  f. ;  his 
evidence  for  the  Resurrection,  851  f. ; 
influence  on,  of  Prophetic  Gnosis, 
852  f. ;  appearances  mentioned  by, 

854  f.;  the  appearance  to  Cephas, 

855  f. ;  to  the  Twelve,  856 ;  to  the 
500  brethren,  856  f. ;  to  James,  857  ; 
from  whom  did  he  "  receive  "  these 
reports,  857  f. ;  value  of  his  evidence, 
8^8  f. ;  his  own  vision  of  Jesus,  861  f. ; 
his  conversion  not  attributed  to  this 
vision,  864  f. ;  representation  of  it  in 
Acts,  867  f. ;  his  conversion  accord- 
ing to  Acts,  871  f.;  his  evidence 
for  the  Resurrection  inadequate, 
872  f.;  date  of  his  information, 
883  f. ;  effect  of  time  upon  memory, 
885  f. ;  his  vision  subjective,  892  f. ; 
his  preparation  for  it,  893  f.;  his 
Visions  and  Revelations,  895  f. ;  his 
apotheosis  of  Jesus,  901. 

Peter,  the  Gospel  of,  the  Akhmhn  frag- 
ment, 207  f. 

Philo  Judseus  considers  stars  spiritual 
beincs,    61  ;    his   Ix)gos  doctrine, 

444  f.,  450  f.,  454  f.;  his  account  of 
Moses  giving  the  Law,  785  f. 

Polycarp,  Epistle  of,  175  f. ;  alleged 
references  to  Synoptics,  178  f. ; 
allied  evidence  for  fourth  Gospel, 

445  f- 

Powell,  Prof.  Baden,  on  Deity  working 

miracles,  43  f. ;  not  miracles  but  nar- 
rative of  them  now  in  question,  118. 

Pressens^,  de,  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues, 
786. 

Prosel)rtes  to  Judaism,  653  f. 

Ptolemseus  and  Heracleon,  date  of, 

408  f. ;  Tischendorfs  arguments  on, 

409  £;  refuted,  411  f.;  alleged 
references  to  Synoptics,  420  f. ;  no 
evidence  for  fourth  Gospel,  506  f. 


Rbsurrection  and  Ascension,  evi- 
dence of  the  Gospels,  808  f. ;  evi- 
dence of  Paul,  851  f. ;  evidence  in- 
adequate, 872  f. ;  theory  of  survival 
or  *•  Scheintod,"  875  f.;  the  Vision 
hypothesis,  877  f.;  effects  of  time 
on  memorv,  883  f. ;  mental  prepara- 
tion of  the  Twelve  and  Paul  for 
belief  in,  886  f.;  on  the  third  da^, 

889  f.;  effect  of  Prophetic  Gnosis, 

890  f. ;  Jesus  only  appeared  to  be- 
lievers, 891  f.;  argument  that  they 
were  proclaimed  without  refutation, 

898  f.;    disbelieved   at   the   time, 

899  f. 

Sanday,  Dr.,  on  Marcion's  Gospel, 
361  f.;  on  evidence  of  Paul  for 
miracles,  756  f. ,  801  f. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  vision  of  Byron, 

879  f. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas,  148 ;  has  no 
quotations,  148  f.;  statements  re- 
garding it  in  Canon  of  Muratori, 
430  f.;  alleged  references  to  fourth 
Gospel,  436  f. 

Stanley,  Doin,  on  state  of  things  in 
Apostolic  age,  775,  n.  i ;  on  state 
of  Corinth,  779,  n.  I. 

Stephen,  Martyrdom  of,  in  Acts,  659 f. ; 
no  evidence  elsewhere  of  his  exist- 
ence, 661  f. ;  his  trial,  662  f. ;  based 
on  that  of  Tesus,  663  f. ;  speech 
examined,  665  f. ;  speech  composed 
by  author  of  Acts,  670  f. 

Tatian,  cosmical  theories  of,  72 ; 
account  of  him,  366  f.;  alleged 
references  to  the  Synoptics,  366  f. ; 
date  of  his  literary  career,  368  f.; 
his  Diatessarony  370  f.;  statements 
of  Eusebius,  370  f. ;  of  Epiphanius, 

371  f.;  called  by  some  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews,  371  f.;  Harmony  of 
Gospels  by  Ammonius,  371,  373  £» 
Theodoret  confiscates  Diatesioron^ 

372  f.;  statements  in  Doctrine  of 
Addaiy  372  f.;  reference  of  Victor 
of  Capua  to  it,  373  f.;  he  calls  it 
DiapenU,  374 ;  reference  by  Bar- 
Ali,  374;  by  Bar-Salibi,  375; 
Rendel  Harris  on  fragment  of  Bar- 
Hebraeus,  375 ;  Commentary  on 
Diatessaron  by  Mar  Ephrem,  375  f. ; 
l&nguage  of  Diatesscuron^  376 ; 
Epnrem's  Commentary  published, 
376 ;  was  it  on  Tatian*s  DfoUfsaroH, 
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